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PREFACE. 


I.  In  thia  Tolnme  the  reader  has  two  wobkb  by  two  writers. 
These  works  are  closely  related,  yet  are  distinct.  Together,  they 
form  a  unit  of  plan.  To  Dr.  Fleming  belongs  TTie  Vocabulary  of 
JPhila§ophy,  which,  with  the  posthumous  additions  from  his  pen, 
and  the  definitions  by  Dr.  C^lderwood  in  the  edition  of  1876,  is 
given  eniire  in  this  new  American  edition,  and  in  this  alone. 
The  last  English  edition  omits  much  valuable  matter  of  the 
second  edition,  probably  to  keep  the  size  of  the  book  within 
certain  limits.  This  edition  of  Fleming  is  therefore  the  only 
complete  exhibition  of  his  labors.  All  the  additions  made  by 
the  American  editor  to  the  former  editions  of  Fleming  are 
retained  in  this  edition,  but  in  a  greatly  improved  form. 

0.  The  "  Vocabulary  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences ''  has,  in 
general,  with  respect  to  the  work  it  accompanies,  two  character- 
istics: 

i.  It  is  suppLEMEirrAii  to  Fleming,  and  to  the  American  edi- 
tor's edition  of  Fleming. 

1.  Additions  have  been  made  to  the  Chbonology,  bringing 
it  down  to  June,  1877,  the  latest  chronology  of  events  and  litera- 
ture being  far  more  full  than  the  earlier,  as  information  in  regard 
to  what  is  latest  is  least  accessible. 

2.  The  Synthetical  Table  is  greatly  enlarged,  so  as  to 
cover  completely  the  Philosophical  Sciences,  in  their  classifica- 
tion, terminology,  and  history.  It  now  presents  a  methodologi- 
cal survey  of  all  the  most  important  terms,  and  of  the  great 
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schools  and  great  names  in  the  entire  philosophical  worlds  from 
the  beginning  to  the  present. 

3.  Other  additions  have  been  brought  into  their  proper 
PLACEy  so  that  the  arrangement  of  the  new  volume,  even  after 
its  great  enlargement,  is  more  simple  and  convenient  than  that 
of  the  old. 

a.  The  Synthetical  Table  is  placed  at  the  ekd  of  the  book. 

b.  The  "  Qerman  Philosophers  of  the  most  recent  Era  "  is  put 
in  its  proper  place  in  the  Synthetical  Table. 

0.  The  Vocabulary  of  Qermaa  Terms,  from  MorelFs  Tenne- 
mann,  is  presented  in  alphabetical  order  in  the  new  Vocabu- 
lary. 

d.  The  Index  of  Terms  is  put  in  its  alphabetical  places  in 
the  new  Vocabulary.  Every  term  which  Fleming  has,  is  marked 
with  a  star  (*). 

What  is  found  under  five  heads,  in  five  places,  in  the  old,  is 
drawn  together  under  three  in  the  new,  so  that  the  reader  knows 
more  easily  where  to  find  what  he  wants,  and  has  fewer  places 
to  turn  to  for  it. 

4.  An  endeavor  has  been  made  to  remedy  defecU  in  Fleming's 
plan  and  execution.  New  terms  have  been  introduced,  and  new 
citations  have  been  made.  In  this  Fleming  himself  and  Calder- 
wood  have  borne  part.  Calderwood  has  introduced  new  terms, 
and  has  given  definitions  to  them,  and  to  a  number  of  the 
old  terms.  Fleming's  manuscripts  have  been  drawn  on  for  new 
matter.  All  the  new  matter  in  the  Third  London  edition  is 
incorporated  in  this. 

ii.  The  ^*  Vocabulary  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences ''  is,  how- 
ever, in  important  respects,  independent  of  Fleming.  The 
plan  is  greatly  enlarged.  There  are  entirely  new  departments 
in  it;  and  others,  in  which  Fleming  has  little,  are  presented 
with  fulness. 

1.  The  reader  is  not  left  to  infer  the  meaning  of  a  term 
from  a  mass  of  discursive  citation,  but  defikitionb  are  given. 
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The  CITATIONS  are  such  as  either  directly  define,  or  illustrate 
the  definition. 

2.  The  number  of  the  more  elementary  terms  has  been 
increased,  with  a  view  to  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
learner. 

3.  The  illustrations  of  the  Ancient  Philosophy,  the  basis  of 
all  real  thinking,  have  been  multiplied;  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  terms  of  the  MEDiiEVAL  Philosophy,  which  still 
lives  in  the  thinking  and  phrase  of  all  the  Occidental  systems, 
and  forms  the  very  staple  of  some  of  the  most  widely  received 
of  them.  The  Greek  and  Latin  terminology  is  presented  both 
in  its  alphabetical  place,  where  it  is  still  retained  in  common 
use,  and  in  its  parallelism  with  English  words.  - 

The  French,  with  its  terminology,  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can philosophical  literature  have  been  more  largely  drawn  on. 
The  most  important  terms  of  the  Oriental  systems  have  also 
been  introduced. 

4.  Historical  Materials,  illustrative  of  the  rise,  growth, 
and  fluctuations  of  meaning  are  furnished  in  the  case  of  terms 
which  need  such  a  treatment. 

5.  The  more  important  Phrasi»  and  Combinations  of  terms, 
and  the  Generic  Terms  which  mark  the  particular  systems,  are 
given. 

6.  The  most  noticeable  weakness  of  Prof.  Fleming's  work  is  in 
German  Philosophy,  that  philosophy  which  at  this  hour  is 
exciting  beyond  any  other  the  attention  of  the  thinking  world. 
In  the  "Vocabulary  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences,"  the  most 
important  distinctive  terms  of  German  philosophy  are  given  in 
German  at  their  alphabetical  place.  Its  peculiarities  in  con- 
nection with  these  and  with  the  common  terms  are  illustrated 
in  translations  from  the  greatest  German  philosophers,  especially 
from  the  time  of  Kant  to  the  later  and  latest  dates.  The  views 
of  a  number  of  writers  of  great  distinction  are  introduced,  in 
this  volume,  to  the  English  reader  for  the  first  time.     The 
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citations  are  carefully  selected  with  reference  to  their  direct 
value  in  definixo  words  and  thiDgs,  and  winnowed  from  what 
is  irrelevant  to  that  aim. 

7.  Nothing  in  the  same  compass  is  of  more  service  than  care- 
fully arranged  Tabular  Views.  In  these,  this  work  will  be 
found  very  rich.  In  the  same  line  of  usefnlness  are  outlines 
of  the  great  epoch-making  works,  and  of  these  there  is  a  num- 
ber. The  various  parts  of  the  philosophical  sciences  and  of 
their  literature  are  classified. 

8.  The  Bibliographical  references  are  copious.  The  work 
is  an  Ikdex  —  in  some  cases  almost  a  Concordance — of  much 
of  the  most  important  philosophical  literature. 

9.  The  whole  character  of  the  work  is  objective.  It  is 
designed  to  furnish  impartial  information  in  regard  to  all  schools 
of  thought.  It  is  not  meant,  except  as  simple  statements  of 
truth  may  tend  either  way,  for  the  defence  of  any  system,  how- 
ever good,  or  the  exposure  of  any  system,  however  bad ;  but 
for  the  definition  of  the  terms,  general  and  particular,  of  all 
systems. 

10.  Its  aim,  in  brief,  is  to  furnish  an  indispensable  to  the 
learner,  a  convenience  to  the  scholar. 

III.  The  Necessary  Limitations  involved  in  the  plan  of  the 
work  must  not  be  forgotten  by  the  reader. 

1,  It  is  a  Vocabulary,  not  an  Encyclopaedia .  Its  object 
is  to  define  terms.  This  indeed  often  involves  the  history  of 
terms  and  illustrations  of  their  use.  The  definition  of  the  word 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  definition  of  the  thing.  A  great 
deal,  therefore,  of  the  most  important  matter  of  Philosophy 
is  involved  in  the  plan,  but  only  as  it  is  connected  with  defi- 
nition. 

2.  It  is  essential  to  facility  in  use,  and  to  moderateness  in  price, 
that  its  bulk  should  not  be  excessive.  The  author  has  endeav- 
ored to  keep  the  book  from  undue  dimensions,  not  by  omitting 
anything  which  he  thought  should  be  in  it,  but  by  careful  avoid- 
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anoe  of  superfluous  matter ;  by  economizing  in  space ;  by  select- 
ing a  smaller  type,  where  it  could  be  employed  with  advantage ; 
and  by  using  the  initial  of  the  word  defined  where  it  recurs  in 
the  article. 

IV.  The  AcKurowLEDGMENTs  of  the  Author  are  due  to 
Professor  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  the  Librarian  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania:  first,  for  the  judicious  selection  of  pbilo- 
sophical  works  made  by  him  for  the  Library ;  and  secondly,  for 
the  facilities  rendered  by  him  in  the  use  of  that  Library,  and 
of  his  own,  as  well  as  for  varied  information  derived  from  his 
large  and  thoughtful  reading.  The  Author's  thanks  are  also 
due  to  the  Philadelphia  Library,  and  to  its  courteous  and 
intelligent  librarians.  For  letters  of  sympathy  with  his  work, 
and  of  friendly  and  useful  suggestion,  he  is  indebted  to  Profes- 
sors Thos.  G.  Apple,  P.  E.  Chase,  T.  S.  Doolittle,  and  E.  V. 
Gerfaart;  to  Presidents  J,  W.  Nevin,  S.  S.  Sprecher,  and  M, 
Valentine;  to  Hon.  W.  T.  Hnrris,  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
SpeeulcUive  Philosophy ,  and  to  Hon.  Furman  Sheppard,  who, 
known  to  the  world  as  one  of  our  most  distinguished  jurists,  is 
also  one  of  our  ripest  philosophical  scholars  and  thinkers. 

V.  The  Sources  and  Aids  which  have  been  employed  by 
the  writer  will  be  found  fully  indicated  at  the  particular  articles. 
Having  a  working  acquaintance  with  the  languages  which«are 
the  main  repositories  of  philosophical  thought,  he  hopes  that 
the  book  will  bring  with  it  evidence  that  the  rich  stores  within 
his  reach  have  not  been  regarded  ungratefully  nor  used  care- 
lessly.       -  CHARLES  P.  KRAUTH. 

Vhilavelbbia,  June  23, 1877. 


INTRODUCTION 


BY  THE   EDITOR. 


It  will,  we  think,  be  conceded  by  all  wbo  are  familiar  with 
philosophical  writings,  that  there  has  never  been  gathered  in 
our  language  in  that  department  a  fund  of  thought  and  of  in- 
formation which  within  as  small  a  compass  presents  more  that 
is  valuable  than  we  find  in  tht  Yocabularj  of  Philosophy  by 
Professor  Fleming.  Jean  Paul  tells  its  that  he  never  took 
up  a  book,  the  title  of  which  excited  extraordinary  anticipa- 
tion, without  finding  that  he  was  destined  to  disappointment. 
It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  on  the  other  band,  that  where  the 
modesty  of  a  title  is  unfeigned,  the  book,  if  it  disappoint  us  at 
all,^disappoints  us  agreeably.  Of  this  class  is  the  Vocabulary 
of  Philosophy.  It  is  much  more  than  the  title  promises,  for  it 
illustrates  the  matter  of  philosophy  as  well  as  its  terms.  It 
gives  incidentally  a  great  deal  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  and 
notices  its  literature  on  the  leading  subjects.  It  is  to  a  large 
extent  made  up  of  the  very  words  of  the  most  distinguished 
philosophical  writers,  and  thus  becomes  a  guide  to  'heir  opinions 
and  to  the  most  important  portions  of  their  works.  Professor 
Fleming  has  not  laboured  single-handed,  but  has  in  this  way 
drawn  into  his  service,  as  co-workcrS|  many  of  the  greatest 
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minds  of  all  lands  and  of  all  time.  It  is  trae  everywhere;  and 
especially  in  the  philosophical  sciences,  that  the  knowledge 
of  words  is,  to  a  large  extent,  the  knowledge  of  things.  To 
grasp  the  full  meaning  of  a  term,  we  must  ofbtimes  not  only 
have  a  definition  of  it,  hut  we  must  trace  its  history  —  and  to 
know  its  history,  we  mnst  know  the  views  of  the  men  who 
employed  it,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  those  views 
were  formed  and  expressed ',  for  the  history  of  words  is  the 
history  of  the  world.  A  Yocahulary  with  this  large  aim  would 
be  in  fact  a  dictionary  or  Cyclopsedia  of  subjects  and  of  au- 
thors. A  Vocabulary,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
would  simply  give  us  terms  and  a  definition  of  them.  Professor 
Fleming's  book  is  midway  between  these  classes.  It  rises  as 
far  above  the  second  class,  as  from  its  compactness  and  the  na- 
ture of  its  design  it  necessarily  comes  short  of  the  first.  In 
the  Preface  to  the  Second  Edition,  however,  a  conditional 
promise  is  given  that  he  may  attempt  such  a  work  as  the  first 
would  be.  We  hope  that  the  author  may  be  encouraged  to 
carry  out  his  purpose,  and  that  in  conjunction  with  the  best 
philosophical  thinkers  in  our  language,  he  may  give  us  what 
is  so  much  needed  —  a  Cyclopaedial  Dictionary  of  the  Philoso- 
phical Sciences,  and  of  their  literature  and  history. 

The  Editor,  at  the  request  of  the  Publishers,  consented  to 
make  the  effort  to  render  the  Vocabulary  of  Philosophy  still 
more  useful,  so  far  as  the  very  brief  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
work  through  the  press  would  allow  him.  To  have  made  addi- 
tions to  th^  text  of  a  living  author  he  would  have  considered 
nn  unwarranted  liberty;  and,  apart  from  this  consideration, 
such  additions  are  really  not  needed,  nor  would  they  be  con- 
sistent with  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  book,  to  both  which 

eompactness  is  indispensable.     To  have  made  the  book  a  large 
a2 
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and  ezpeDsivc  one  would  have  destroyed  one  of  its  distinctive 
aims. 

He  directed  bis  main  efforts,  therefore^  to  jrhat  he  considers 
the  proper  functions  of  an  editor,  to  the  bringing  more  com- 
pletely within  the  reach  of  the  reader  the  treasures  offered  by 
the  author.  He  has  aimed  at  the  accomplishment  of  this  end 
in  the  present  case  in  the  following  way : 

I.  He  has  thrown  bito  the  margin,  where  the  eye  readily 
catches  them,  when  they  are  needed,  the  citations  which,  in 
the  English  edition,  encumber  and  disfigure  the  text. 

II.  He  has  added  a  Vocabulary  of  some  of  the  principal 
terms  used  by  Grerman  philosophers. 

III.  He  has  given,  from  Tennemann's  Manual,  a  Chronolo- 
gical Table  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  enlarged  somewhat 
in  its  closing  part,  and  brought  down  to  the  year  1860;  and 
with  this  has  been  connected  a  classification,  by  schools,  of  the 
latest  Grerman  philosophers. 

It  ia  in  matters  connected  with  German  philosophy  that 
Professor  Fleming  seems  least  at  home.  He  ib  evidently  do- 
pendent  upon  translators  and  critics  for  his  knowledge  of  them; 
and  of  translations  from  the  German,  especially  in  this  depart- 
ment, we  may  use  the  reply  which  Canova  made  when  Na- 
poleon, as  an  inducement  to  the  artist  to  reside  in  the  French 
Capital,  proposed  to  transfer  the  works  of  Art  from  Rome  to 
Paris :  "  When  you  remove  all  that  can  be  removed,  there  will 
remain  infinitely  more  than  all  you  have  taken  away.'' 

lY.  The  largest  measure  of  labour  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  Bibliogi'aphical  Index.     Though  this  is  so  arranged  as  to  ^ 
form  an  Indsx  to  the  Vocabulary,  it  has  nevertheless  an  inde- 
pendent value.     It  gives  every  name  quoted  or  alluded  to  in 
the  V()cabulai'y,  and  these  embrnce  all  the  names  of  the  most  im- 
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portanee  in  Philosophy.  Id  the  IndeX;  a«  a  general  thing,  the 
names  of  the  authors  are  given  in  full,  the  dates  of  their  hirth 
and  death,  or  of  the  period  in  which  they  flourished  are  added, 
together  with  the  titled  of  their  works,  not  only  of  those  cited 
in  the  Yocahulary,  but  in  many  cases  of  others  that  are  most 
important,  with  the  dates  either  of  their  composition  or  of  the 
best  editions,  and  in  many  cases  the  dates  of  both.  The  re- 
ference is  not  by  the  page  but  by  the  subject  under  which  they 
are  quoted,  bo  that  the  Index  shows  the  topics  of  the  works 
catalogued,  and  thus  presents  a  special  vocabulary  of  the  terms 
of  the  leading  authors.  By  turning,  for  instance,  to  the  arti- 
cles Aristotle,  Plato,  Hamilton,  or  Leibnitz,  the  reader  will  And 
himself  able  to  examine  consecutively  the  views  of  those  great 
leaders  in  the  World  of  Philosophical  Science.  Some  of  the 
most  important  philosophical  works  are  destitute  of  an  Index. 
Hamilton's  Beid,  for  example,  has  none,  ^he  Vocabulary,  with 
its  Bibliographical  additions,  becomes  to  some  extent  an  Index 
to  such  works.  In  preparing  this  Index  with  its  Bibliographical 
feature,  which,  with  all  its  imperfections,  is,  so  far  as  the  Editor 
knows,  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  he  has  sometimes  found  all 
the  sources  within  his  reach,  inadequate.  It  is  based  first  of  all 
upon  an  actual  inspection  of  the  works,  whore  this  was  practi- 
cable. The  facilities  for  this  have  been  furnished  by  his  own 
library,  by  the  Philadelphia  Library,  and  by  the  bookstores  of 
the  city.  In  this  department  he  found  the  stock  of  his  Pub- 
lishers rich  and  well  selected,  and  he  acknowledges  the  facilities 
which  they  kindly  gave  to  his  labours  by  the  unrestricted  use 
of  the  whole.  There  still  remained,  however,  a  large  number 
of  works,  for  an  ability  to  notice  which  he  is  indebted  to  various 
valuable  books  of  reference.  Among  these  might  be  mentioned 
First,  the  works  in  which  the  Bibliography  of  Philosophy  ig 
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ixeated  as  a  part  of  general  Bibliography.     The  best  English, 

American,  French,  and  German  Cyclopedias  present  more  or 

less  largely  such  materials.    The  works  in  Bibliographt,  and 

in  LiTERARr  History,  Watt,  Brunet,  Ebert,  Grsesso,  Darling, 

also  furnish  valuable  matter.     The  best  general  Biographies 

arc  also  necessarily  bibliographical,  and  special  attention  has 

been  given  to  this  department  in  the  admirable  work  edited  by 

Hoefer,  and  now  in  process  of  publication  by  the  Didots.^ 

In  English  and  American  Bibliography,  the  Editor  has  had 

the  best  works  of  reference  at  hand,  including  the  various 

Catalogues  to  the  latest  dates.  Although  all  of  them  have 
been  in  various  degrees  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  the 

Index,  yet  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  work  of  Mr.  Alli- 
bone,  as  far  as  it  is  completed,  is,  for  English  and  American 
authors,  %n$tar  omnium^  and  sometimes  much  more,  for  it 
largely  embodies  matter  not  before  in  print.  On  many  names 
it  will  always  remain  the  primary  source  of  information.  Though 
the  minute  testing,  letter  by  letter,  most  of  all  in  a  specialty 
like  that  of  Philosophy,  is  one  which  very  few  works  of  a 
general  character  will  at  all  endure,  we  have  found,  to  a  sur- 
prising extent,  in  this  comprehensive  work,  what  we  searched 
it  for,  and  wd  could  not  but  feel  a  grateful  regret  in  parting 
company  with  it  in  the  very  middle  of  the  vast  forest  of  the 
noblest  Literature  of  the  modern  World. 

For  the  French  and  German  Literature  he  has  also  had  access 
to  the  best  sources.* 


'  Nou7cIIe  Bio^aphie  G6n6rale  depuis  leg  temps  les  plus  recules  jusqu'^ 
008  Jours.     1857.     Thirty-one  vols,  have  appeared. 

*  For  the  French,  among  others,  La  France  Literaire,  with  its  continuation 
under  the  title  La  Litt6rature  Fran^aise  Contemporaine.  16  vols.  1827 — 1857. 
Bossnnge.  Bibliographic  le  la  France.  1860— -1860.  Rein wald,  Catalogue 
Annuel,  1850'60.  For  the  German,  Oeorgi,  Heinsius,  Kayser,  and  the  temi- 
annual  Catalogues 
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The  works  in  which  the  Bibliography  of  Philosophy  is  a 
SPECIALTY  are  comparatively  few.  Among  them  may  be  enu« 
merated  the  best  Dictionaries  of  Philosophy ;  Walch,  Eonig, 
the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Philosophiqnes,  and  Fnrtmaier :  * 
and  the  Histories  of  Philosophy,  which  give  its  literature, 
among  which,  as  valuable  in  this  aspect,  and  easy  of  access,  may 
be  mentioned  Tennemann's  Manual  and  Blakey's  History  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Mind.  The  books  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
Bibliography  of  Philosophy  are  of  course  very  few.  The  Editor 
would  mention  those  only  which  he  has  on  his  own  shelves. 
These  are  —  the  Psychological  Library  of  Graesse,'  in  which 
he  presents  in  alphabetical  order  the  titles  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  of  ancient  and  of  modem  times  relating  to  the 
soul,  and  to  the  doctrine  of  immortality;  the  Bibliographical 
Manual  of  German  Philosophical  Literature  from  the  middle 
of  the  XVIIIth  Century  to  the  present  day,  by  Ersch*  and 
Oeissler;  the  Philosophical  Literature  of  Germany^  from 
A.  D.  1400  to  the  present  time,  by  Gumposch^;  and  the  Phi- 
losophical Library  of  Labranoe,*  which  is  a  useful  list  of  the 
best  works  of  this  class  in  French,  original  and  translated. 

Y.  The  final  labours  of  the  Editor  have  been  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  the  Synthetical  Tables  which  follow  this 
Introduction.  The  utility  of  these  tables  will,  we  think,  at 
once  strike  the  reader.  The  First  Part  forms  a  skeleton  of  the 
Philosophical  Sciences ;  the  Second  Part  presents  an  outline  of 
their  history.  It  will  be  perceived  that  all  these  additions, 
which  have  increased  the  size  of  the  book  by  110  pages,  have 

*  Philosopbisches  Real-Lexicon.    4  vols.  8vo.     1853-1855. 
'  Bibliotheca  Psycbologico.     Leipzig.     1845. 

'  Bibliographiffches  Handbuch.     Dritte  Auflage.     Leipx.  1850. 

*  Die  Pbilotopb.  Literatur  der  Deatsohen.    Tlegensburg,  1851. 

*  Libnurie  Pbilosophique.    Paris,  1856. 
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a  certain  internal  unity,  and  are  designed  to  co-operate  in  pro- 
ducing a  common  result.  Very  far  more  than  in  the  ratio  io 
which  they  have  enlarged  the  work,  the  Editor  believes,  they 
have  added  to  its  value  as  a  Manual.  The  student  will  find 
such  bibliographical  aid  as  he  needs  in  beginning  to  form  an 
acquaintance  with  philosophical  literature.  The  Vocabulary, 
without  undergoing  a  change  in  what  its  author  has  done,  has 
to  some  extent  become  a  Compendious  Dictionary  of  Philoso- 
phy. Its  leading  articles,  as  indeed  those  of  any  work  which 
arranges  philosophical  matter  alphabetically,  can,  by  the  aid 
of  the  first  part  of  the  Synthetical  Tables,  be  read  in  the  order 
of  nature.  The  general  character  and  succession  of  the  philo- 
sophical schools  of  all  times  are  briefly  presented  in  the  second 
pact.  The  Chronology  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  Bibliographical  Index  will  enable  the 
student,  to  some  extent,  to  trace,  by  the  aid  of  the  Vocabulary, 
the  theories  and  views  of  philosophers  in  the  order  of  time. 
The  work  might  indeed,  in  its  present  shape,  be  used  advan- 
tageously, not  merely  as  an  indispensable  aid  in  easily  reaching 
the  meaning  of  other  works,  but  as  a  text-book  for  the  syste* 
niatic  study  of  the  Elements  of  Philosophy,  It  is  a  thread  for 
the  hand  of  the  student  who  is  entering  that  labyrinth  which, 
beyond  all  the  structures  of  man,  proves  the  majesty  of  the 
mind,  and  the  invincible  character  of  some  of  its  limitations. 
Philadelphia,  August  10, 1860. 
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to 

THE    FIRST   EDITION. 


The  aim  of  the  following  work,  as  its  title  indicates,  is 
hiunble.  It  is  not  proposed  to  attempt  an  adequate  illustration 
Df  the  difficult  and  important  topics  denoted  or  suggested  by 
the  several  vocables  which  are  successively  explained.  All  that 
is  intended  is,  to  assist  the  student  towards  a  right  understand- 
ing of  the  language  of  philosophy,  and  a  right  apprehension 
of  the  questions  in  discussing  which  that  language  has  been 
employed.  Instead  of  affixing  a  positive  or  precise  significa- 
tion to  the  vocables  and  phrases,  it  has  been  thought  better  to 
furnish  the  student  with  the  means  of  doing  so  for  himself  "-^ 
by  showing  whence  they  are  derived,  or  of  what  they  are  com- 
pounded, and  how  they  have  been  employed.  In  like  manner, 
the  quotations  and  references  have  not  been  selected  with  the 
view  of  supporting  any  particular  system  of  philosophy,  but 
rather  with  the  view  of  leading  to  free  inquiry,  extended  read- 
ing, and  careful  reflection,  as  the  surest  means  of  arriving  at 
true  and  sound  conclusions. 

In  our  Scottish  Universities,  the  study  of  philosophy  is 

entered  upon  bj  those  who,  in  respect  of  maturity  of  years  and 

intellect,  and  in  respect  of  previous  preparation  and  attain- 
ztx 
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• 

meni,  differ  widely  from  one  another.  To  many,  a  help  like 
the  present  may  not  be  necessary.  To  others,  the  Author  has 
reason  to  think  it  may  be  usefiiL  Indeed,  it  was  the  felt  want 
of  some  such  help,  in  the  discharge  of  professional  duty,  which 
prompted  the  attempt  to  supply  it.  The  labor  has  been  greater 
than  the  result  can  indicate  or  m  asure.  But,  should  the 
Vocabulary  assisf  the  young  student  by  directing  him  what 
to  read,  and  how  to  understand  what  he  reads,  in  philosophy, 
the  labourer  shall  have  received  the  hire  for  which  he  wrought. 

The  Oolleob,  Glasoow^ 
November,  1856. 
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Ths  Yooabulabt  or  Philosopht  was  originallj  prepared 
for  die  use  of  a  Class  of  stadents  who  give  attendance  on  a 
lengthened  course  of  Lectures  on  Moral  Philoeophj.  The 
words  and  phrases  selected  for  explanation,  were  chiefly  such 
as  were  actually  employed  in  the  Lectures,  or  such  as  the 
students  were  likely  to  meet  with  in  the  course  of  their  read- 
ing. Of  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  German  Philosophy, 
only  such  were  introduced  as  had  found  their  way  into  com* 
mon  use. 

Thb  Yooabulabt  having  been  found  uiseful,  beyond  the 
limits  for  which  it  was  originally  intended,  a  Second  Edition 
has  speedily  been  called  for.  Useful  suggestions  haye  spontsr 
neously  been  made  to  the  Author  by  persons  with  whom  he 
was  previously  unacquainted ;  and,  among  others,  by  Mr.  Hay- 
wood, the  Translator  of  the  Oriticwn  of  the  Pure  Beasan, 
Mr.  Morell,  who  was  formerly  a  student  at  this  University,  and 
who  is  now  so  well  known  by  his  valuable  contributions  to 
Philosophy,  had  the  kindness  to  go  over  the  contents  of  the 
YoCABUiiABT,  and  to  furnish  a  list  of  such  additional  words 

and  phrases  as  might  be  introduced  with  advantage.    The  like 

ixi 
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good  office  was  rendered  by  Dr.  M^Cosh,  the  distinguished  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast  i 
and  the  Author  has  done  what  he  could  to  make  this  Edition 
more  complete  and  useful.  The  quotations  have,  in  some  in- 
stances^ been  shortened;  and^  without  much  increasing  the  size 
of  the  work,  many  additional  words  and  phrases,  from  the 
different  departments  of  Philosophy,  have  been  introduced. 

It  still  retains  the  name  and  form  of  a  Yooabulaby,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  prove  useful  in  our  higher  Academies  and 
Colleges.  But,  should  suitable  encouragement  and  co-operation 
be  obtained,  it  is  in  contemplation,  by  extending  the  plan  and 
enlarging  the  articles,  to  claim  for  the  work  a  higher  title,  by 
trying  to  make  it  instrumental  in  rendering  to  Philosophy 
among  ourselves,  a  service  similar  to  what  has  been  rendered 
to  Philosophy  in  France,  by  the  publication  of  the  Diotumnaire 
de$  Sciences  PkUosophigues, 

Thb  College,  Glasoow, 
February,  1858. 


PREFATORY  NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR 

(To  THE  Third  London  Edition). 


Thb  fact  that  the  Vocabulary  of  Philosophy  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Fleming  soon  passed  through  two  editions,  shows  that  it 
has  sopplied  a  want  felt  by  those  entering  upon  philosophic 
study.  Recognizing  thb,  I  have  willingly  responded  to  the 
request  to  edit  a  new  issue  of  the  work. 

My  purpose  has  been  to  retain  the  book  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  form  in  which  it  came  from  the  hands  of  Professor 
Fleming.  Occasionally  I  have  withdrawn  some  quotations, 
when  their  number  seemed  too  large.  Additional  manuscript, 
left  by  Professor  Fleming,  has  been  carefully  examined,  and 
some  part  of  the  new  matter  has  been  introduced.  Vocables 
have  been  inserted,  the  absence  of  which  left  a  blank  in  a 
Vocabulary  of  Philosophy. 

In  only  one  thing  have  I  thought  it  needful  to  depart  from 
Professor  Fleming's  plan.  I  have  ventured  to  introduce  defini- 
tions of  the  leading  vocables.  These  definitions  constitute  the 
new  feature  in  the  edition  now  published,  and  are  enclosed 
within  brackets,  to  indicate  the  portions  for  which  I  must  be 
held  responsible.  H.  CALDERWOOD. 

Ukivkrsity  of  Edtnbubqh, 
lltii  September,  1876. 
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ABDVCnOH  [dbductio,  d^caTwy^,  a  leading  away)  is  a  kind  of 
syllogism  in  which  it  is  plain  that  the  major  extreme  is  oon- 
tained  in  the  middle ;  but  it  is  not  apparent  that  the  middle  ie 
indnded  in  the  minor  extreme,  although  this  is  equally  credible 
or  more  so  than  the  conclusion.  From  this,  therefore,  that  its 
major  proposition  is  plain,  it  approaches  to  demonstration ;  but 
it  is  not  yet  demonstration,  since  its  assumption  or  minor  pro- 
position is  not  eyident.  But  the  assumption  is  not  evident 
because  it  is  not  immediate,  but  requires  proof  to  make  the  de* 
monstration  complete.  For  example — All  whom  Gk>d  absolves 
are  free  from  sin.  But  God  absolves  all  who  are  in  Christ. 
Therefore  all  who  are  in  Christ  are  free  from  sin.  In  this 
apagogic  syllogism  the  major  proposition  is  self-evident ;  but 
the  assumption  is  not  plain  till  another  proposition  proving  it 
is  introduced,  namely,  God  condemns  sin  in  them  by  the 
mission  of  his  Son.  This  mode  of  reasoning  is  called  abduo' 
iUm,  because  it  withdraws  us  from  the  conclusion  to  the  proof 
of  a  proposition  concealed  or  not  expressed.  It  is  described 
by  Aristotle.' 

ABIUTT  and  IHABILITT  —  (Natural  and  Moral). 

Ability  (Hat.)  is  power  to  do  certain  acts,  in  consequence  of 
being  possessed  of  the  requisite  means,  and  being  unrestrained 
in  their  exercise ;  thus  we  say  ability  to  walk,  the  power  of 
seeing,  fto. 

Inability  (Hat.)  is  the  opposite  of  this ;  as  when  we  say  of  a 
blind  man,  he  is  unable  to  see ;  or  when  an  object  is  too  dis- 
tant, we  say  we  are  unable  to  see  it. 

I  PHor.  AmdyL,  U1>.  iL,  eap.  26. 
2  B  (1) 
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V:  ^bl)^  (l(of  J^is  ^e  disposition  to  use  rightly  the  powers  and 
*  *    *  opportunities  which  God  has  given ;  as  when  it  is  written,  "It 
is  a  joy  to  the  just  to  do  judgment.'^ 

Inability  (Mor.)  is  the  want  of  a  right  disposition ;  as  in  those 
of  whom  it  is  written,  "  They  have  eyes  full  of  adultery,  and 
cannot  cease  from  sin."  **  If  there  is  anything  hesides  want 
of  inclination  which  prevents  a  man  from  performing  a  par- 
ticular act,  he  is  said  to  be  naturally  unable  to  do  it.  If 
unwillingness  is  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way,  he  is  said  to 
be  moraUt/  unable.  That  which  prevents  a  man  from  doing 
as  he  will,  is  natural  inability.  That  which  prevents  him  from 
doing  as  he  ought,  is  moral  inability  " ' 

ABSCISSIO  INFINITI  is  a  phrase  applied  by  some  logical 
writers  to  a  series  of  arguments  used  in  any  inquiry  in  which 
we  go  on  exchiding,  one  by  one,  certain  suppositions,  or  certain 
classes  of  things,  from  that  whose  real  nature  we  are  seeking 
to  ascertain.  Thus»  certain  symptoms,  suppose,  exclude 
**  small'pox;"  that  is,  prove  this  not  to  be  the  patient's  dis- 
order; other  symptoms,  suppose,  exclude  "scarlatina"  Ae,, 
and  so  one  may  proceed  by  gradually  narrowing  the  range  of 
possible  suppositions.'' ' 

A.B80LUTE  {absolutumf  from  ab  and  solvo,  to  free  or  loose  from) 
signifies  what  is  free  from  restriction  or  limit. 

"  We  must  know  what  is  to  be  meant  by  absolute  or  absoltite' 
ness ;  whereof  I  find  two  main  significations.  First,  absolute 
signifieth  perfect,  and  absoluteness,  perfection  ;  hence  we  have 
in  Latin  this  expression — Perfectum  est  omnibus  numeris  abso^ 
utwm.  And  in  our  vulgar  language  we  say  a  thing  is  absolutely 
good  when  it  is  perfectly  good.  Next,  absolute  signifieth /rae 
from  tie  or  bond,  which  in  Greek  is  iftoXsXvfAivw"  ' 

1.  As  meaning  what  is  complete  or  perfect  in  itself,  as  a 
man,  a  tree,  it  is  opposed  to  what  is  relative. 

2.  As  meaning  what  is  free  from  restriction,  it  is  opposed  to 
what  exists  secundum  quid.  The  sotil  of  man  is  immortal 
absolutely;  man  is  immortal  only  as  to  his  soul. 


*  Da  J,  On  the  WiO,  pp.  06,  97. 

*  Whately,  Log.  b.  ii.,  ch.  iil.,  s.  4,  and  oh.  t.,  a.  1,  attlit.  T. 
Knox,  ntsL  qf  R^orm,,  Pro! 
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3.  As  meaning  what  is  underived,  it  denotes  self^xistenoe, 
and  is  predicable  only  of  the  First  Cause. 

4.  It  signifies  not  only  what  is  free  from  external  canae,  but 
also  free  from  condition. 

Absolute,  Tlnconditioned,  Infinite.—''  The  AbsoIvU,  taking  its 

etymological  sense,  may  be  explained  as  that  which  %8  free 
from  all  necessary  relation ;  which  exists  in  and  by  itself,  and 
does  not  require  the  prior  or  simultaneous  existence  of  any- 
thing else.  The  Unconditioned,  in  like  manner,  is  that  which 
b  subject  to  no  law  or  condition  of  being ;  which  exists,  there- 
fore, in  and  by  itself,  and  does  not  imply  the  prior  or  simul- 
taneous existence  of  anything  else.  The  Absolute  and  Uncon- 
ditioned are  also  identical  with  the  RecU;  for  relation  is  but  a 
phenomenon,  implying  and  depending  on  the  prior  existence 
of  things  related ;  while  the  true  Real  is  unrelated.  Such  a 
acience  as  metaphysics,  which  has  in  all  ages  been  proclaimed 
as  the  science  of  the  Absolute,  the  Unconditioned,  and  the  Heal, 
aooording  to  Kant,  must  be  unattainable  by  man ;  for  all  know- 
ledge is  consciousness,  and  ail  consciousness  implies  a  relation 
between  the  subject  or  person  conscious,  and  the  object  or  thing 
of  which  he  is  conscious..  An  object  of  consciousness  cannot 
be  Absolute;  for  consciousness  depends  on  the  laws  of  the  con- 
scious mind,  its  existence  as  such  implies  an  act  of  conscious- 
ness, and  consciousness  is  a  relation.  It  cannot  be  the  Uncon- 
diiioned;  for  consciousness  depends  on  the  laws  of  the  con- 
scious mind,  and  these  are  conditions.  It  cannot  be  the  Real ; 
for  the  laws  of  our  consciousness  can  only  give  us  things  as  they 
appear  to  as,  and  do  not  tell  us  what  they  are  in  themselves."  > 
''Mr.  Galderwood  defines  the  Absolute,  which  he  rightly 
identifies  with  the  Infinite,  as  '  that  which  is  free  from  all  ne- 
cessary relation:^  'it  may  exist  in  relation,  provided  that  re- 
lation be  not  a  necessary  condition  of  its  existence.  Hence  he 
holds  that  the  Absolute  may  exist  in  the  relation  of  conscious- 
ness, and  in  that  relation  be  apprehended,  though  imperfectly, 
by  man.  On  this  theory  we  have  two  absohUes :  the  Absolul4 
as  it  exists  out  of  consciousness,  and  the  Absolute  as  it  is  known 
in  oonsciousness.    Mr.  Galderwood  rests  his  theory  on  the 

*  Maniel,  Ltcturt  on  JPAOcuopAy  <^  Kant,  p.  26. 
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assumption  that  these  two  are  one.  How  is  this  id(  ntitj  to  bf 
ascertained  ?  How  do  I  know  that  the  absolute  is  my  absolute? 
I  cannot  compare  them ;  for  comparison  is  a  relation,  and  the 
first  Absolute  exists  out  of  relation.  Again,  to  compare  them, 
I  must  be  in  and  out  of  consciousness  at  the  same  time ;  foi 
the  first  Absolute  is  neyer  in  consciousness,  and  the  second  is 
neyer  out  of  it.  Again,  the  Absolute  as  known  is  an  object  of 
consciousness;  and  an  object  of  consciousness  as  such,  cannot 
exist,  save  in  relation.  But  the  true  Absolute,  by  its  definition, 
can  exist  out  of  relation ;  therefore  the  Absolute  as  known  is 
not  the  true  Absolute,  Mr.  Oalderwood's  Absolute  in  conscious- 
ness is  only  the  Belative  under  a  false  name." ' 

According  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,*  **  The  Uneondiiioned 
denotes  the  genus  of  which  the  Infinite  and  the  Absolute  are 
the  species." 

As  to  our  knowledge  or  conception  of  the  Absolute^  there 
are  different  opinions. 

1.  According  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  '*The  mind  can 
conceive,  and  consequently  can  know,  only  the  limited,  and 
the  conditionally  limited.  The  unconditionaily  unlimited^  or 
the  Infinite,  the  unconditionally  limited,  or  the  Absolute,  cannot 
positively  be  construed  to  the  mind ;  they  can  be  conceived 
at  all  only  by  thinking  away,  or  abstraction  of  those  very 
conditions  under  which  thought  itself  is  realized ;  consequently 
the  notion  of  the  Unconditioned  is  only  negative— negative  of 
the  conceivable  itself." 

2.  According  to  Kant,  the  Absolute  or  Unconditioned  is  not 
an  object  of  knowledge;  but  its  notion  as  a  regulative  princi- 
ple of  the  mind  itself,  is  more  than  a  mere  negation  of  the 
conditioned. 

3.  According  to  Schelling,  it  is  cognizable,  but  not  con- 
ceivable ;  it  can  be  known  by  a  sinking  back  into  identity  ^th 
the  Absolute,  but  is  incomprehensible  by  consciousness  i^nd 
reflection,  which  are  only  of  the  Relative  and  the  DifferenU 

4.  According  to  Cousin,  it  is  cognizable  and  conceivable  by 
consciousness  cjnd  reflection,  under  relation,  difference,  and 
plurality. 

Instead    of  saying  that   Qod    is  Absolute   and  Ji^fiti^ 

•  IUdmI,  Leetun  on  FhHaophjf  ^  Kant,  p.  88.  •  DitetutUmif  p.  ML 
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Krause,  and  his  admirer,  Tiberghien,  ascribe  to  him  S^itA 
(idbheU)  and  Totality.  Totality  or  the  Infinite  manifests 
itself  eyerywhere  in  nature.  Nature  is  made  up  of  wholes, 
and  all  these  constitute  one  whole.  In  spirit  eyerything 
manifests  itself  under  the  character  of  spontaneity  or  8^it6. 
Spirit  always  is  what  it  is  by  its  own  individual  efforts. 

All  philosophy  aims  at  a  knowledge  of  the  Absolute  under 
different  phases.  In  psychology,  the  fundamental  question  is, 
have  we  ideas  that  are  d  priori  and  absolute  t — in  logic,  is 
human  knowledge  absolute  f — in  ethics,  is  the  moral  law  abso" 
lute  rectitude? — and  in  metaphysics,  what  is  the  ultimate 
ground  of  all  existence  or  absolute  being  ?^ — F.  Infinite, 
Unconbitioned,  Real. 

^STDfEHCE  (abs  itneo,  to  hold  from  or  off)—''  is  whereby  a 
man  refraineth  from  anything  which  he  may  lawfully  take."' 
Abstinence  is  yoluntarily  refraining  from  things  which 
nature,  and  especially  physical  nature,  needs  or  delights  in, 
for  a  moral  or  religious  end.  It  corresponds  to  the  'Attixov 
of  the  precept  of  Epictetus,  'Avix^v  xa*  ia<ixoo;  SusHne  d 
abstine.  The  Stoics  inculcated  abstinence  in  order  to  make 
the  soul  more  independent  of  the  body  and  the  things  belong- 
ing to  the  body. — Christian  abstinence  is  founded  in  humility 
and  self-mortification. — V.  Asceticisic. 

ABST&ACT,  ABSTEACTIOV  (ahstradio,  from  aSbs  iraho,  to 
draw  away  from.    It  is  also  called  separaiio  and  resolutio). 

Bobrisch  observes  that  the  term  ahstraction  is  used  some* 
times  in  a  psychological,  sometimes  in  a  logical  sense.  In  the 
former  we  are  said  to  abstract  the  attention  from  certain 
distinctive  features  of  objects  presented  [dbstrakere  [menteTn] 
a  differentiis).  In  the  latter,  we  are  said  to  abstract  certain 
portions  of  a  given  concept  from  the  remainder  {(ibstrc^iere 
differerUuu).^ 
Abstraetion  (Psycliological),  says  Mr.  Stewart," "  is  the  power 
of  considering  certain  qualities  or  attributes  of  an  object  apart 

^  Am<  da  CmmaiitaMloa  Humainet^  pp.  788, 745. 

*Sm  EHmbur^  Bettiew  tor  October,  1829;  Sir  Willlaan  Hamilton  (DiMMmoiw) 
tRarKhlan  (  Am»  de$  Omnaittancet  Bumaina). 
*  nyol,  GoMrtkm;  K  Ui^  «.  10.  *  Maniel,  ProUgom.  Lof^  nota^  pi.  96 

>  JfciMwft  ^UU  PMMophjf  ^^man  Mind,  aliAp.  It. 
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from  the  rest ;  or,  as  I  would  rather  choose  to  define  it»  th« 
power  which  the  understanding  has  of  separating  the  combimv* 
tions  which  are  presented  to  it.'^  Perhaps  it  may  be  more 
correctly  regarded  as  a  process  rather  than  a  power — as  a^uno 
Hon  rather  than  ^faculty.  Dr.  Reid  has  called  it'  "  an  operas 
tion  of  the  understanding.  It  consists  in  the  resolving  or  ana- 
lyzing a  subject  (object)  into  its  known  attributes,  and  giving 
a  name  to  each  attribute,  which  shall  signify  that  attribute 
and  nothing  more."  Attributes  are  not  presented  to  us  singly 
in  nature,  but  in  the  concrete,  or  growing  together,  and  it  is 
by  abstraction  that  we  consider  them  separately.  In  looking 
at  a  tree  we  may  perceive  simultaneously  its  trunk,  and  its 
branches,  and  its  leaves,  and  its  fruit ;  or  we  may  contemplate 
any  one  of  these  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest ;  and  when 
we  do  so  it  is  by  the  operation  of  mind  which  has  been  called 
abstraction.  It  implies  an  exercise  of  will  as  well  as  of  under- 
standing ;  for  there  must  be  the  determination  and  effort  to 
fix  the  energy  of  the  mind  on  the  attribute  specially  con- 
templated. 

The  chemist  really  separates  into  their  elements  those  bodies 
which  are  submitted  to  his  analysis.  The  psychologist  does 
the  same  thing  mentally.  Hence  abstraction  has  been  dis- 
tinguished as  real  and  mental.  But  as  the  object  presented  to 
the  psychologist  may  be  an  object  of  sense  or  an  object  of 
thought,  the  process  of  abstraction  may  be  either  real  or 
mental.  He  may  pluck  off  a  branch  from  a  tree,  or  a  leaf 
from  a  branch,  in  order  to  consider  the  sensation  or  percep- 
tion which  is  occasioned  in  him.  And  in  contemplating 
mind,  he  may  think  of  its  capacity  of  feeling  without  think- 
ing of  its  power  of  activity,  or  of  the  faculty  of  memory 
apart  from  any  or  all  of  the  other  faculties  with  which  it  is 
allied. 
Abstraetion  (Logical),  "As  we  have  described  it,"  says  Mr. 
Thomson,*  "  would  include  three  separate  acts ;  first,  an  ac^ 
oi  comparison,  which  brings  several  intuitions  together;  next, 
one  of  reflection,  which  seeks  for  some  marks  which  they  all 
possess,  and  by  which  they  may  be  combined  into  one  group ; 
and  last,  one  of  generalizaiion,  which  forms  the  new  general 

*  JMdL  Ptw€rt,  cflMj  T^  ohap.  8.  *  OtOUm  qftlu  Cavn  ^  Thouffhi,  f.  107* 
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notion  or  conception.  Kant,  however,  confines  the  name  oi 
abstraction  to  the  last  of  the  three;  others  apply  it  to  the 
second.  It  is  not  of  much  consequence  whether  we  enlarge 
or  narrow  the  meaning  of  the  word,  so  loig  as  we  see  the 
Tarioos  steps  of  the  process.  The  word  means  a  drawing 
away  of  the  common  marks  from  all  the  distinctiye  maiks 
which  the  single  objects  have." 

"  The  process/'  says  Dr.  Whately,'  "  by  which  the  mind 
arrives  at  the  notions  expressed  by  '  common'  (or  in  popuiar 
hui^QA^e^ '  general')  terms  is  properly  called '  generalization/ 
though  it  is  usually  (and  truly)  said  to  be  the  business  of 
abstraction;  for  generalisation  is  one  of  the  purposes  to  which 
abstrojction  is  applied.  When  we  draw  off  and  contemplate 
separaidy  any  part  of  an  object  presented  to  the  mind,  disre- 
garding the  rest  of  it,  we  are  said  to  abstract  that  part  of  it. 
Thus,  a  person  might,  when  a  rose  was  before  his  eye  or  his 
mind,  make  the  scent  a  distinct  object  of  attention,  laying 
aside  all  thought  of  the  colour,  form,  &c.;  and  thus,  even 
though  it  were  the  only  rose  he  had  ever  met  with,  he  would 
be  employing  the  faculty  of  abstraction ;  but  if,  in  contem- 
plating several  objects,  and  finding  that  they  agree  in  certain 
points,  we  abstract  the  circumstancee  of  agreement,  disregard- 
ing the  differences,  and  give  to  all  and  each  of  these  objects  a 
name  applicable  to  them  in  respect  of  this  agreement,— t.  6.,  a 
common  name,  as  '  rose  /  or,  again,  if  we  give  a  name  to  some 
attribute  wherein  they  agree,  as  '  fragrance,'  or  *  redness,'  we 
are  then  said  to '  generalise.'  Abstractiony  therefore,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  generalization^  though  generalization  implies 
abstraction,'*    In  opposition  to  this,  see  Thomson.' 

"A  person  who  had  never  seen  but  one  rose,"  says  Mr. 
Stewart,*  "  might  yet  have  been  able  to  consider  its  colour 
apart  from  its  other  qualities ;  and,  therefore,  there  may  be 
such  a  thing  as  an  idea  which  is  at  once  abstract  and  particu^ 
lar.  After  having  perceived  this  quality  as  belonging  to  a 
variety  of  individuals,  we  can  consider  it  without  reference  to 
any  of  them,  and  thus  form  the  notion  of  redness  or  whitenei^t 

*  Lng^  book  1^  Met  S. 
•Ouaiiuqflh«LinMofThtmgH,VJiUwKi  M. 

•  Addenda  to  ToL  L,  i^Ul  ^AiMk  ifiiid. 
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in  general,  which  may  be  called  a  general  abstract  idea.  The 
words  abstract  and  general,  therefore,  when  applied  to  ideas, 
ai^e  as  completely  distinct  from  each  other  as  any  two  words 
to  be  found  in  the  language.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  for- 
mation of  every  general  notion  presupposes  dbstraction,  but  it 
is  surely  improper,  on  this  account,  to  call  a  general  term  an 
abstract  term,  or  a  general  idea  an  abstract  idea." 

Mr.  John  S.  Mill  also  censures  severely '  the  practice  of 
applying  the  expression  "  abstract  name''  to  all  names  which 
are  the  result  of  abstraction  or  generalization,  and  consequently 
to  all  general  names,  instead  of  confining  it  to  the  names  of 
attributes.  He  uses  the  term  abstract  as  opposed  to  concrete. 
By  an  abstract  name  he  means  the  name  of  an  attribute— by 
a  concrete  name  the  name  of  an  object.  The  sea  is  a  concrete 
name.  Saltness  is  an  abstract  name.  Some  abstract  names 
are  general  names,  such  as  colour ;  but  rose-oolour,  a  name 
obtained  by  abstraction,  is  not  a  general  name. 

"  By  abstract  terms,  which  should  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  general  names,  I  mean  those  which  do  not  designate  any 
object  or  event,  or  any  class  of  objects  or  events,  but  an  attri- 
bute or  quality  belonging  to  them ;  and  which  are  capable  of 
standing  grammatically  detached,  without  being  joined  to 
other  terms :  such  as,  the  words  roundness,  swiftness,  length, 
innocence,  equity,  health,  whiteness."' 

"When  the  notion  derived  from  the  view  taken  of  any 
object,"  says  Dr.  Whately,*  *'  is  expressed  with  a  reference  to, 
or  as  in  conjunction  with,  the  object  that  furnished  the  notion, 
it  is  expressed  by  a  concrete  term,  as  *  foolish'  or  '  fool :'  when 
without  any  such  reference,  by  an  abstract  term,  as  '  folly .* " 
And  he  adds  in  a  note,  "It  is  unfortunate  that  some  writers 
have  introduced  the  fashion  of  calling  all  common  terms  ctb- 
stract  terms.'* — F.  Term. 

A  French  philosopher  has  expressed  himself  on  this  point  tt 
the  foUovring  effect : — "  In  every  class,  genus,  or  species,  there 
are  two  things  which  may  be  conceived  distinctly,  the  objects 
united  in  the  class,  and  the  characters  which  serve  to  unite  them. 


*  Loff^  Tol.  i,  2d  edition,  p.  86. 

*  8.  Bailey,  LetUrt  m  PhiL  Human  Mind,  p.  1», 

*  Jkg^  book  tt.,  ohap.  6,  leot.  L. 
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ABSTKACnOH— 

Hence  it  follows,  that  under  eyery  term  which  represents  that 
ideal  whole  which  we  call  gtnusy  under  the  term  '  bird,'  for  es 
ample,  there  are  two  different  ideas, — the  idea  of  the  number 
of  the'  objects  nnited,  and  the  idea  of  the  common  characters ; 
this  is  what  is  called  the  exUnsion  and  the  eomprehennon  of 
general  terms.  Sometimes  there  is  a  word  to  denote  the  e» 
UnsioUf  and  another  word  to  denote  the  camprehention ;  as 
'  mortals '  and '  mortality.'  And  this  has  led  some  philosophers 
to  say  that  there  are  general  ideas  which  are  concrete  and  gene- 
ral ideas  which  are  abstract — the  latter  referring  only  to  the 
qualities  which  are  common,  and  the  former  to  the  qualities 
and  to  the  objects  which  possess  them." 

**  The  mind,"  says  Mr.  Locke,'  **  makes  particular  ideas  re- 
ceived from  particular  objects  to  become  general,  which  is 
done  by  considering  them  as  they  are  in  the  mind  such  ap- 
pearances, separate  from  all  other  existences,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  real  existence,  as  time,  place,  or  any  other  concomi- 
tant ideas.  This  is  called  abstraction,  whereby  ideas  taken 
from  particular  beings,  become  general  representatives  of  all 
of  the  same  kind ;  and  their  names  general  names,  applicable 
to  whatever  exists  conformable  to  such  abstract  ideas."' 

In  reference  to  this.  Bishop  Berkeley  has  said,'  *'  I  own  my- 
self able  to  abstract  ideas,  in  one  sense,  as  when  I  consider 
some  particular  parts  or  qualities  separated  from  others,  with 
which,  though  they  are  united  in  some  object,  yet  it  is  possi- 
ble they  may  really  exist  without  them.  But  I  deny  that  I 
can  abstract  one  from  another,  or  conceive  separately  those 
qualities  which  it  is  impossible  should  exist  separately;  or 
that  I  can  frame  a  general  notion  by  abstracting  from  particu- 
lars, as  aforesaid,  which  two  last  are  the  proper  acceptation 
of  abstraction." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  says  Mr.  Hume,*  *'  not  impossible  to 
avoid  these  absurdities  and  contradictions,*  if  it  be  admitted 
that  there  are  no  such  things  as  abstract  in  general  ideas, 
properly  speaking,  but  that  all  general  ideas  are  in  reality 

*  £nay  am  Bum,  Uhder^  book  II.,  ehap.  11,  lect  0» 

*  8m  tim  book  It.,  chap.  7,  Met  9. 

*  Pritte^pUt  <if  Bum,  JDmo,  Iiitxod,  Met  10. 

*  Am^«,  p.  871,  n.  e.  wUt,  1768.  ■  Sm  hJi  Amy  m  aotpKetU  FhOmft^. 
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ABSTSACnOV- 

particnlar  ones  atiached  to  a  general  term  which  recaUs,  npor 
occasion,  other  particular  ones  that  resemble  in  certain  cir 
cmnstances  the  idea  present  to  the  mind.  Thus^  when  the 
term  'horse'  is  pronounced,  we  immediately  figure  to  our- 
selves the  idea  of  a  black  or  white  animal  of  a  particular  size 
or  figure ;  but  as  that  term  is  also  used  to  be  applied  to  ani- 
mals of  other  colours,  figures,  and  sises,  their  ideas,  though 
net  actually  present  to  the  imagination,  are  easily  recalled, 
and  our  reasoning  and  conclusion  proceed  in  the  same  way  as 
if  they  were  actually  present." 

In  reference  to  the  views  of  Berkeley  and  Hume  which  are 
supported  by  S.  Bailey  in  LeUers  on  Fkil,  Hum.  Mind,  see  Dr. 
Eeid.» 

The  Rev.  Sidney  Smith*  mentions  an  essay  on  Abstraction 
by  Ihimarsais,  and  calls  it  an  admirable  abridgment  of  Locke's 
Essay. — F.  Common,  Ooncrbtb,  Generalization. 

ABSTRACTIVE  (KVOWIESQE)  and  Ilf TVITIVR 

The  knowledge  of  the  Deity  has  been  distinguished  into  ab- 
stractive and  iniuiiivej  or  knowledge  of  simple  intelligence  and 
knowledge  of  vision,  or  immediate  beholding.  By  the  former 
mode  of  knowing,  God  knows  all  things  possible,  whether  they 
are  actually  to  happen  or  not.  By  the  latter  He  knows  things 
future  as  if  they  were  actually  beheld  or  envisaged  by  him.* 

ABSURD  [ab  surdo,  a  reply  from  a  deaf  man  who  has  not  heard 
what  he  replies  to,  or,  according  to  Yossius,  that  which  should 
bo  heard  with  deaf  ears)  properly  means  that  which  is  logi- 
cally contradictory ;  as,  a  triangle  with  four  sides.  What  is 
contrary  to  experience  merely  cannot  be  called  absurd,  for  ex- 
perience extends  only  to  facts  and  laws  which  we  know ;  but 
there  may  be  facts  and  laws  which  we  have  not  observed  and 
do  not  know,  and  facts  and  laws  not  actually  manifested  may 
yet  be  possible. — F.  Argument  (Indirect). 

ACADEMICS.  —  **  There  are  some  philosophers  who  have  made 
denying  their  profession,  and  who  have  even  established  on  that 
foundation  the  whole  of  their  philosophy ;  and  amongst  these 
philosophers,  some  are  satisfied  with  denying  certainty,  admit* 


•  IntdL  Ptnoert,  cmay  t^  ohap.  6.  *  Lddtvtrtt  mi  Jfor.  PML,  l«et.  Itt. 
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ACADEMICS  — 

ting  at  the  same  time  probability,  and  these  are  the  New  Acad' 
emics  ;  the  others,  who  are  the  Pyn^honista^  haye  denied  even 
this  probability,  and  have  maintained  that  all  things  are 
equally  certain  and  uncertain.'^ ' 

The  Academic  school  embraces  a  period  of  four  a(;es,  from 
Plato  to  Antiochus.  Some  admit  three  Academies — ^first,  that 
of  Plato,  388  B.C. ;  middle,  that  of  Arcesilas,  244  b.c.  ;  new, 
ihat  of  Cameades  and  Glitomachus,  160  b.c.  To  these  some 
add  a  fourth,  that  of  Philon  and  Gharmides,  and  a  fifth,  that  of 
Antiochus.  But  Plato,  and  his  true  disciples,  Speusippus  and 
Xenocrates,  should  not  be  classed  with  these  semi-sceptics, 
whose  characteristio  doctrine  was  to  ittSavov,  or  the  probable.' 

ACADEMY. — Academus  or  Hecademus  left  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Athens  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  promenade,  Hipparchus,  son 
of  Piristratus  enclosed  it  with  walls,  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades, 
planted  it  with  trees.  Plato  assembled  his  disciples  in  it, 
hence  they  were  called  Academics,* 

ACATALEPSY  (a,  privatiTe;  and  xataXs^bi,  comprthenaio,  in* 
oomprehensibility)  is  the  term  employed  by  Bacon^  to  denote 
the  doctrine  held  by  the  ancient  academics  and  sceptics  that 
human  knowledge  never  amounts  to  certainty,  but  only  to  pro- 
bability. ''  Their  chief  error,"  says  Bacon, ''  lay  in  tiiis,  that 
they  fiEdsely  charged  the  perceptions  of  the  senses ;  by  doing 
which  they  tore  up  the  sciences  by  the  root.  But  the  senses, 
though  they  may  often  either  deceire  or  fail  us,  yet  can  afford 
a  sufficient  basis  for  real  science."  Hence  he  says,'  '*  We  do 
not  meditate  or  propose  acaicUepsy,  but  eucaialepsy,  for  we  do 
not  derogate  from  sense,  but  help  it,  and  we  do  not  despise 
the  understanding,  bi.t  direct  it.''  Arcesilas,  chief  of  the 
second  Academy,  taught  that  we  know  nothing  with  certainty, 
in  opposition  to  the  dogmatism  of  the  Stoics,  who  taught 
jwf axj^4«f,  or  the  possibility  of  seizing  the  truth.  All  Sceptics 
and  Pyrrhonians  were  called  Acaialeptics. — V,  Academics. 

ACCIDENT  (accidOf  to  happen)  is  a  modification  or  quality  which 

'  J^fl  Rag.  Log^  part  It.,  chap.  1. 

*  Saa  Foaeh«r  (Dit$a1aHo  de  PkiL  Academ^  12,  Parlay  lfl92);  Oerlaeh  {Ommtniatk 
tkkibau  de  PnbabOitaU  JHiptdationa,  ito,  Ooett) 

*  Bingraph.  XMvtn.  *  Mv.  qf  Lwmbigf  Moffet'f  train.,  p.  140. 

*  Nomm  Qryofiwi,  b.  i,  aphor.  12& 
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ACCIDEirT— 

does  not  essentially  belong  to  a  thing,  nor  form  one  of  its  coiv 
stituent  and  invariable  attributes;  as  motion  in  relation  to 
matter,  or  heat  to  iron.  The  scholastic  definition  of  it  is  em 
entis,  or  ens  in  aliOy  while  substance  was  defined  to  be  ens  per  se, 
**  Accident,  in  its  widest  technical  sense  (eqoiyalent  to  cUtri' 
bute)f  is  anything  that  is  attributed  to  another,  and  can  only 
be  conceiyed  as  belonging  to  some  substance  (in  which  sense 
it  is  opposed  to  substance) ;  in  its  narrower  and  more  properly 
logical  sense,  it  is  a  predicable  which  may  be  present  or  ab- 
sent, the  essence  of  the  species  remaining  the  same ;  as  for  a 
man  to  be  '  walking/  or  '  a  native  of  Paris.'  Of  these  two  ex- 
amples, the  former  is  what  logicians  call  a  separable  accident, 
because  it  may  be  separated  from  the  individual  {e,  g,,  he  may 
sit  down) ;  the  latter  is  an  inseparable  accident,  being  not 
separable  from  the  individual  (t. «.,  he  who  is  a  native  of  Paris 
can  never  be  otherwise) ;  from  the  individual,  I  say,  because 
every  accident  must  be  separable  from  the  species,  else  it  would 
be  a  property."*  —  V,  Substance,  Phenokenon. 
ACCIDENTAL.  —  Aristotle  >  says,  "  Suppose  that  in  digging  a 
trench  to  plant  a  tree  you  found  a  treasure,  that  is  accident, 
for  the  one  is  neither  the  effect  nor  the  consequent  of  the 
other ;  and  it  is  not  ordinarily  that  in  planting  a  tree  you  find 
a  treasure.  If,  then,  a  thing  happen  to  any  being,  even  with 
the  circumstances  of  place  and  time,  but  which  has  no  cause 
to  determine  its  being,  either  actually,  or  in  such  a  place,  thai 
thing  is  an  accident.  An  accident,  then,  has  no  cause  deter- 
minate, but  only  fortuitous ;  but  a  fortuitous  cause  is  undeter- 
mined. Accident  is  also  that  which  exists  in  an  object  with- 
out being  one  of  the  characters  distinctive  of  its  essence; 
such  is  the  property  of  a  triangle  that  its  three  angles  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles.  Such  accidents  may  be  eternal ; 
accidents  properly  so  called  are  not." 

A  phenomenon  may  be  constant,  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  in  that  sense  essential,  as  the  sparkling  of  the 
diamond  in  light,  or  the  sinking  of  a  stone  in  the  water ;  but 
an  accident,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  that  which  neithei 
occurs  necessarily  nor  ordinarily.  —  V,  Chance. 

>  Whate) J,  Log^  book  If.,  chap.  I  aact.  4,  and  indax. 

>  Miia^hy^  lib.  ir,  aap.  80. 
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ACOSMIST  (ch  priT.,  and  xod^iof,  world). — "  Spinosa  did  not  deny 
the  existence  of  God ;  lie  denied  the  ezistenoe  of  the  world ; 
he  was  conaeqnently  an  acosmistf  and  not  an  atheist/' ' 

"  It  has  of  late  been  a  faTourite  criticism  of  Spinoza  to  say 
with  Hegel,  that  his  system  is  not  atheism  bat  acosmvtm  ;  and 
this  is  true  in  a  specnlatiTe  point  of  view.  But  if  I  allow  of 
no  Qod  distinct  from  the  aggregate  of  the  universe,  myself  in- 
cluded, what  object  haye  I  of  worship  ?  Or  if,  according  to 
the  later  manifestations  of  Pantheism,  the  Divine  mind  is  but 
the  sum  total  of  every  finite  consciousness,  my  own  included, 
what  religious  relation  between  God  and  man,  is  compatible 
with  the  theory  ?  And,  accordingly,  the  Pantheism  of  Hegel  has 
found  its  natural  development  in  the  atheism  of  Feuerbach."  * 

ACBOAMATICAL  (from  a«porfo^ia»,  to  hear).  —  "Aristotle  was 
wont  to  divide  his  lectures  and  readings  into  Aeroamaiie€U  and 
Exoterical ;  some  of  them  contained  only  choice  matter,  and 
they  were  read  privately  to  a  select  auditory ;  others  contained 
but  ordinary  stuff,  and  were  promiscuously,  and  in  public,  ex- 
posed to  the  hearing  of  all  that  would."* — F.  Exoteric. 

"  In  the  life  of  Aristotle,  by  Mr.  Blakesley,^  it  has  been 
shown,  we  think  most  satisfactorily,  that  the  acroamaiic  trea- 
tises of  Aristotle  differed  from  the  exoteric,  not  in  the  ab- 
struseness  or  mysteriousness  of  their  subject-matter,  but  in 
this,  that  the  one  formed  part  of  a  course  or  system,  while 
the  other  were  casual  discussions  or  lectures  on  a  particular 
thesis.*'* 

Some  of  the  early  Fathers  adopted  a  similar  distinction,  in 
giving  instructions  to  the  Catechumens,  beginners  {nxve*  ^x9it 
according  to  sound — viva  voce  instruction),  and  the  Teleioi 
(finished,  or  thoroughly  instructed,  from  tixo^y  an  end). 

This  corresponds  to  the  difference  between  the  written  law 
and  the  traditions  of  the  elders. 

Plutarch*  and  Aulus  Gellius^  maintain  that  the  acroamatic 
works  had  natural  philosophy  and  logic  for  their  subjecur 


■  Lewet,  Biograpk,  BUL  ^  PhUowpk^  p.  L 

*  Muud,  Prolegom.  Log^  p.  279,  note. 

*  Halei,  tiWden  Bjomxm  (on  John  ztUL  36). 

*  PubliBhed  In  th«  Emeytiap.  Mebnp. 

*  Mar,  and  Md.  FkiL,  hj  Maurice,  note,  p.  166. 

*  In  Akaomd.  «  L.  xz^  t.  4. 
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AC&OAKATICAL— 

whereas  the  exoteric  treated  of  rhetoric,  ethics,  and  poUtica 
Strabo»>  Cicero,'  and  Anunonius  Henn,*  maintain  that  they 
were  distingaished,  not  hy  difference  of  subject,  but  of  form  * 
the  acroamatic  being  discourses,  the  exoteric  dialogues.  Sim 
plicius^  thus  characterizes  the  (icroamat}c  in  contradistinction 
to  the  exoteric  works,  ''distinguished  by  pregnant  breyity, 
closeness  of  thought,  and  quickness  of  transitions,"  from  his 
more  expanded,  more  perspicuous,  and  more  popular  pro- 
ductions.* 

ACT,  in  Metaphysics  and  in  Logic,  is  opposed  to  power.  Power  is 
simply  a  faculty  or  property  of  anything,  as  gravity  of  bodies. 
Act  is  the  exercise  or  manifestation  of  a  power  or  property, 
the  realization  of  a  fact,  as  the  falling  of  a  heavy  body.  We 
cannot  conclude  from  power  to  ac<;  a  posse  ad  actum;  but 
from  act  to  power  the  conclusion  is  good.  Ab  adu  ad  posse 
valet  lUatio, 

An  act  is  Immanent  or  Transient,  An  immanent  act  has 
no  effect  on  anything  out  of  the  agent.  Sensation  is  an 
immanent  act  of  the  senses,  cognition  of  the  intellect.  A  irari' 
sieni  act  produces  an  operation  or  result  out  of  and  beyond 
the  agent.  The  oc^  of  writing  and  of  building  are  transient 
acts — they  begin  with  the  agent,  but  produce  results  which 
may  affect  others. 

An  act  of  the  will  is  Elicit  or  Imperate,  An  elicit  act  of 
will  is  an  act  produced  immediately  by  the  will,  and  contained 
within  it,  as  veUe  and  nollCf  to  determine  to  do  or  not  to  do. 
An  elicit  act  of  will  is  either  volition,  which  has  reference  to 
an  end  or  ultimate  object,  or  election,  which  has  reference  to 
means.  —  F.  Volition,  Election. 

An  imperate  act  of  wUl  is  a  movement  of  body  or  mind 
following  on  a  determination  of  will,  as  running  after  or  run- 
ning away,  attending  or  not  attending.  Also  an  act  done  by 
others,  when  we  order  or  forbid  them  to  do,  encourage  or  dis* 
Buade,  assist  or  prevent. 

ACTIOH. — "  The  word  action  is  properly  applied  to  those  exertions 

'  L.  IS,  p.  608.  •  Jd  Atlietm^  18, 19. 

*  Ad  QUtffor.  AfidoL  *  Ad  Oakgar.  in  Proem, 

•BablehMs  OommaOaiio  df  Ubrit  AritLf  A9oe.ef  ^crorat^in  blfi«ditofthtvo«ki 
or  Ariftotla,  ft  toU,  Sto,  Dtuz  Ponta,  1791,  pp.  142,  XHL 
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ACTIOS— 

wluch  are  oonseqaent  on  Tolition,  whedier  the  ezerti<m  be 
made  on  external  objects,  or  be  confined  to  our  mental  oper» 
tiona.  Thus  we  say  the  mind  is  active  when  engaged  in  study." ' 
It  is  by  the  presence  of  will  and  intention  that  an  action  is 
distinguished  from  an  event.  The  intention  is  one  thing;  the 
effect  is  another ;  the  two  together  constitute  the  aetum. 

ACnOH  and  ACT  are  not  synonymous.  1.  Act  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  an  external  result,  action  does.  We  may  speak 
of  repentance  as  an  ttctf  we  could  not  call  it  an  actiotu  2.  An 
act  must  be  imdwidual ;  we  may  speak  of  a  coutm  of  action. 
Lastly,  act,  when  qualified,  is  oftener,  though  not  universally 
coupled  with  another  substantive:  action  always  by  an  adjective 
preceding  it.  We  say  a  kind  action,  not  an  act  of  kindness. 
A  kitut  ad  might  be  admissible,  though  not  usual,  but  an 
action  of  kindness  is  not  used,  though  an  action  of  grcoi  kindr 
ness  might  be.    Deed  is  synonymous  with  act» 

**Act  {actum)  is  a  thing  done ;  action  (actio)  is  doing :  a>ct, 
therefore,  is  an  incident ;  an  action,  a  process  or  habit ;  a  vir- 
tuous act;  a  course  of  virtuous  action.** ' 

Actions,  in  Morals,  are  distinguished,  according  to  the  manner 
of  their  being  called  forth,  into  spontaneous  or  instinctive, 
voluntary  or  reflective,  and  free  or  deliberate ;  according  to 
the  faculty  from  which  they  proceed,  into  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral ;  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  action  and 
character  of  the  agent,  into  right  and  wrong,  virtuous  or 
vicious,  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy. 

An  action  is  said  to  be  maieriaUy  right,  when,  without  regard 
to  the  end  or  the  intention  of  the  agent,  the  action  is  in 
conformity  with  some  moral  law  or  rule.  An  action  is  said  to 
be  formally  right,  when  the  end  or  the  intention  of  the  agent 
is  right,  and  the  action  is  not  maieriaUy  wrong.  For  a  man 
to  give  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor  is  materially  right,  even 
though  he  should  not  have  charity  or  brotherly  love,  but 
when  he  has  charity  or  brotherly  love,  and  throws  even  a  mite 
into  the  treasury  of  the  poor,  the  action  is  formally  right, 
although,  in  effect,  it  may  fall  short  of  that  which  is  onlj 
materially  right. 
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ACTIVE. — That  which  oauses  change  is  active;  that  which  it 
changed  iapounmJ 

ACTIVITT.— r.  Will. 

ACTUAL  {quod  est  in  adu)  is  opposed  to  pdtential.  Before  a 
thing  is,  it  has  a  capacity  of  becoming.  A  rough  stone  is  a 
statue  potentially ;  when  chiselled,  act\Mlly. 

"  The  relation  of  the  potential  to  the  actual  Aristotle  exhibits 
bj  the  relation  of  the  unfinished  to  the  finished  work;  of  the 
unemployed  carpenter  to  the  one  at  work  upon  his  building ; 
of  the  individual  asleep  to  him  awake.  Potentially  the  seed- 
corn  is  the  tree,  but  the  grown-up  tree  is  it  actually;  the  poten- 
tial philosopher  is  he  who  is  not  at  this  moment  philosophiz- 
ing ;  even  before  the  battle  the  better  general  is  Uie  potential 
conqueror;  in  fact  everything  is  potentially  which  possesses  a 
principle  of  motion,  of  development,  or  of  change;  and  which, 
if  unhindered  by  anything  external,  will  be  of  itself.  Actuality 
or  entelechy,  on  the  other  hand,  indicates  the  perfect  art,  the 
end  as  gained,  the  completely  actual  (the  grown-up  tree,  e.  ^., 
is  the  entelechy  of  the  seed-corn),  that  activity  in  which  the 
act  and  the  completeness  of  the  act  fall  together,  e.  g.<,  to  see, 
to  think  where  he  sees  and  he  has  seen,  he  thinks  and  he  has 
thought  (the  acting  and  the  completeness  of  the  act),  are  one 
and  the  same,  while  in  these  activities  which  involve  a  beco- 
ming, e,g.,  to  learn,  to  go,  to  become  well,  the  two  are  separated/'  < 

Actual  is  also  opposed  to  vii-tual.  The  oak' is  shut  up  in  the 
acorn  virtuaUy. 

Actual  is  also  opposed  to  real.  My  will,  though  really  ex- 
isting as  a  faculty,  only  begins  to  have  an  actual  existence 
from  the  time  that  I  will  anything. — F.  Keal,  Virtual. 

ACTTTS  PBIMTTS  (in  scholastic  philosophy) — est  rei  esse,  or  actus 
quidditativus. 

ACTUS  SECUlfDUS — est  rei  operarx^  or  actus  entitattvus. 

ADAOE  {ad  agendum  aptum) — a  practical  saying,  fit  for  use,  a  rule 
of  action.  "  From  the  Latin  adagium,  a  saying  handed  down 
from  antiquity,  comes  the  English  adage^  which  denotes  an 
antique  proverb."'  On  the  disagreement  and  similitude  be* 
tween  adagies,  apophthegms,  and  moral  r^wfuu,  see  Erasmus. 

•  Tkylor,  Elemenls  </  ThoughL  *  Sehwegler,  JEKsL  <^  PML,  p.  128. 

*  Taylor,  Sifnen^mt,  *  In  Um  Prolegomra*  to  faia  Jdagim. 
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ABJUSATIOH  (from  ad-juro,  to  put  upon  oath).—''  Oar  SaTionr, 
when  the  high  priest  adjured  him  by  the  liying  God,  made  nv 
acniple  of  replying  upon  that  adjuraiion" ' 

ABMIBATIOH.  —  "  We  shall  find  that  admiration  is  as  superioi 
to  surprise  and  wonder,  simply  considered,  as  knowledge  is 
superior  to  ignorance ;  for  its  appropriate  signification  is  that 
act  of  the  mind  by  which  we  disoover,  approve,  and  enjoy 
some  unusual  species  of  excellence/'* 

ABOBATIOH. — To  adore  (from  the  Latin  ad  cro),  signifies,  to 
carry  to  the  mouth ;  as  in  order  to  kiss  one's  hand,  the  hand 
is  carried  to  the  mouth ;  but  it  also  includes  in  this  action  a 
sense  of  veneration  or  worship.  '*  If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it 
shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in  brightness,  and  my  mouth  had 
kissed  my  Jiand,  this  also  were  iniquity." '  As  an  act  of  wor- 
ship, adoration  is  due  only  to  God,  But  the  form  of  kissing 
the  hand  to  mortals  was  also  used  in  the  East.  Pharaoh 
speaking  to  Joseph  says,  "According  to  thy  word  shall  all  my 
people  kiss  " — ^that  is,  in  token  of  veneration  to  your  order/ 

ABSCirrnOTTS  (from  ad-seisco,  to  seek  after),  that  which  is 
added  or  assumed.  "You  apply  to  your  hypothesis  of  an 
adseiiitious  spirit,  what  he  (Philo)  says  concerning  this  rtvivfuk 
$HW,  divine  spirit  or  soul,  infused  into  man  by  God's  breath- 


ing 


*'• 


ASTHETICS  ((utf^t^,  perception  or  feeling).  —  "That  science 
which  refers  the  first  principles  in  the  arts  to  sensation  and 
sentiment,  as  distinguished  from  mere  instruction  and 
utility." 

The  science  of  the  beautiful  and  the  philosophy  of  the  fine 
arts.  Various  theories  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  idea 
of  .the  beautiful,  by  Plato,  Plotinus,  and  Augustine.  In 
modem  times,  the  term  cesihetics  was  first  used  in  a  scientific 
sense  by  A.  Baumgarten,  a  disciple  of  Christian  Wolf.  In 
his  JSsihetiea?  he  considered  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  as 
an  indistinct  perception  or  feeling  accompanying  the  mora] 
ideas.  Mendelsshon  and  others  identified  the  idea  of  thi 
beautiful  with  the  idea  of  the  good.   Shaftesbury  and  Hutch» 


*  dark*,  fFbrJfct,  toL  iL,  mnt.  1^. 
•Jobxzzi.36,27. 

•  GUrke,  LdUrtolkawdL 

8» 


*  OogsB,  On  (Ae  Ftutkim,  pnrt  1.,  a.  & 

*  Oen.  xll.  40,  mftrgin. 

*  2  Tid&,  8t«h  VrankC,  1700-S. 
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son  regarded  the  two  ideas  as  intiinatelj  connected.  At  Uii 
close  of  the  eighteenth  oenturjy  cMihetics  was  scientificiJly 
developed  in  Germany  bj  Kant,  and  has  been  Kcalouslj  pro* 
secuted  by  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  HegeL' — F.Bbautt,  IdsaIi 
(Bkau). 

diETIOLOOT  ((ufMk,  cause;  iu>yof,  discourse),  is  coming  into  use, 
by  Dr.  Whewell  and  others,  to  denote  that  department  of  Phi- 
losophy which  inquires  into  causes. 

AFFECTIOH.  — ''  There  are  Tarious  principles  of  action  in  man 
which  haye  persona  for  their  immediate  object,  and  imply,  in 
their  yery  nature,  our  being  well  or  ill  affected  to  some  person, 
or  at  least  to  some  animated  being.  Such  principles  I  shall 
call  by  the  general  name  of  affections,  whether  they  dispose 
us  to  do  good  or  hurt  to  others."  ' 

They  are  usually  distinguished  into  henevoUnt,  as  esteem, 
gratitude,  friendship ;  and  maUvolerUf  as  hatred,  envy,  jeal- 
ousy, reyenge. 

This  term  is  applied  to  all  the  modes  of  the  sensibility,  or 
to  all  states  of  mind  in  which  we  are  purely  passive.  By  Des- 
cartes' it  is  employed  to  denote  some  degree  of  love. — F.  Lovx, 
Sensibilitt. 

AFFINITY  is  a  relation  contracted  by,  or  resulting  from,  mar- 
riage; in  contradistinction  to  consanguinity,  or  relation  by 

blood. — F.  CONSANGUINITT. 

AFFIBMATIOH  [xatou^aaii)  is  the  attributing  of  one  thing  to  an« 
other,  or  the  admitting  simply  that  something  exists.  A 
mental  affirmation  is  a  judgment ;  when  expressed  it  becomes 
a  proposition. — F.  Judgment,  Proposition. 

In  Law,  affirmation  is  opposed  to  oath.  There  are  pertain 
separatists,  who,  from  having  scruples  as  to  the  lawfulness  of 
oath-taking,  are  allowed  to  make  a  solemn  affirmation  that 
what  they  say  is  true ;  and  if  they  make  a  false  affirmation 
they  are  liable  to  the  penalties  of  perjury. 


*  Besides  the  writings  of  these  phllosophem,  oonsnlt  Cburs  dPEttheHqw.  par  Ph.  Ds 
biron,  8to,  Paris,  1842;  The  PhOwjphp  of  the  Beautiful,  by  John  Q.  MacTicsr,  DJO 
Kdinn  18U;  Beld,  hUeU.  Aw^  essay  tUL,  ch.  4. 

•  Reid,  AcL  Bno.,  essay  iii.,  part  HL,  chap.  S-6. 
^  TraiU  cUi  Ftutitmt,  art  SS. 
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*'  lb  affirm  is  a  solitary,  to  confirm  is  an  assisted  assevera 
tion.    A  man  affirms  what  he  declares  solemnly  *,  he  confirms 
what  he  aids  another  to  proye/' ' 

A  FOBTIOSL^r.  Akoiticbnt  (iKDntEcr). 

AGEB'T  (asf^t  to  act),  one  who,  that  which,  acts.  **  Nor  can 
I  think  that  anybody  has  such  an  idea  of  chance  as  to  make 
it  an  <igenty  or  really  existing  and  acting  cause  of  anything, 
and  mnch  less  sure  of  all  things."  ' 

AGVOIOLOOT  (xoyof  <^  iy^ouif,  the  theory  of  true  ignorance), 
is  a  section  of  Philosophy  intermediate  between  Epistomology 
and  Ontology.  ^'Absolute  Being  may  be  that  which  we  are 
ignorant  of.  We  must,  therefore,  examine  and  fix  what  igno- 
rance is,  what  we  are,  and  can  be  ignorant  of.'' ' 

ALCHEICT  or  ALCHTXT  (al,  the  article,  and  xvi»a,  what  is 
poured,  according  to  Yossius),  is  that  branch  of  chemistry 
which  proposed  to  transmute  metals  into  gold,  to  find  the 
panacea  or  universal  remedy,  &c.'^ — V.  Hxrmstio  Philosophy, 

ROSICRUCIAN. 

&LLEOOST  (oMu>  Siyofifvtw,  to  say  another  thing),  says  Quin* 
tilian,  exhibits  one  thing  in  words  and  another  in  meaning. 

"An  Allegory  is  a  continued  metaphor.  It  consists  in  repre- 
senting one  subject  (object)  by  another  analogous  to  it;  the 
subject  thus  represented  is  not  formally  mentioned,  but  we 
are  left  to  discover  it  by  reflection ;  and  this  furnishes  a  \ery 
pleasant  exercise  to  our  faculties.  A  metaphor  explains  itself 
by  the  words  which  are  connected  with  it  in  their  proper  and 
natural  meaning.  When  I  say,  '  Wallace  was  a  thunderbolt 
of  war/  '  In  peace  Fingal  was  the  gale  of  spring,'  the  thunder- 
bolt of  war  and  the  gale  of  spring  are  sufficiently  explained  by 
the  mention  of  Wallace  and  Fingal.  But  an  allegory  may  be 
allowed  to  stand  more  unconnected  with  the  literal  meaning ; 
the  interpretation  is  not  so  directly  pointed  out,  but  is  left  to 
our  own  discovery. 

"  When  the  Jewish  nation  is  represented  under  tho  notion 
of  a  vine  or  a  vineyard,  as  is  done  in  the  Psalms  and  the  Pro- 

*  Taylor,  Synonym** 

•  WollutoB,  JMIg.  t^N'ai.t  8, 6. 

'  Verrier,  JbuL  pf  Mttaphyt^  p.  48. 

•IiO«k  Vlgalir,  VAkhmU d  L$$  Aldtmidn,  Purla,  ISM 
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phetB,  you  have  a  fine  example  of  an  j^Uegcry" ' — F.  Mra 
PHOR,  Mtth. 

AMBITIOH  (from  ambio,  to  go  about  seeking  place  or  power), 
is  the  desire  of  power,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  pri* 
marj  or  original  desires  of  human  nature.' 

AMPHIBOLOOT  (afi^c^ooua,  ambiguity),  is  to  use  a  proposv 
tion  which  presents  not  an  obscure,  but  a  doubtful  or  double 
sense.  It  is  enumerated  among  the  sophisms  by  Aristotle, 
who  distinguishes  it  from  equivoeaiio,  ifu^vftia,  by  which 
he  understands  ambiguity  in  terms  taken  separately. — F. 
Fallacy. 

AMPHIBOLT  is  applied  by  Kant  to  that  kind  of  amphibology 
which  is  natural,  and  consists  in  confounding  pure  notions  of 
the  understanding  with  objects  of  experience,  and  attributing 
to  the  one  characters  and  qualities  which  belong  to  the  other ; 
as  when  we  make  identity,  which  is  a  notion  d  priori,  a  real 
quality  of  phenomena,  or  objects  which  experience  makes 
known  to  us. — V,  Antinomy,  Proposition. 

AVALOGVE  (ivaxoyo;,  proportionate).  —  "By  an  Analogw  is 
meant  an  organ  in  one  animal  having  the  same  function  as  a 
different  organ  in  a  different  animal.  The  difference  between 
Homologue  and  Analogue  may  be  illustrated  by  the  wing  of  a 
bird  and  that  of  a  butterfly ;  as  the  two  totally  differ  in  ana- 
tomical  structure,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  homologou*,  but 
they  are  aneUogous  in  function,  since  they  both  serre  for 
flight."  • 

In  Logic  a  term  is  analogous  whose  single  signification  ap- 
plies wiUi  equal  propriety  to  more  than  one  object-— as  the  leg 
of  the  table,  the  leg  of  the  animal.^ 

ANALOGY  {&»aXoyia,  proportion),  has  been  defined,  **  The  simi- 
larity of  ratios  or  relations.''  "  But  in  popular  language  we 
extend  the  word  to  resemblances  of  things  as  well  as  rela- 
tions. Employed  as  an  argument,  analogy  depends  upon  the 
canon,  the  same  attributes  may  be  assigned  to  distinct,  but 
similar  things,  provided  they  can  be  shown  to  accompany  the 

*  Irrlng,  Ettgluh  CbmpotUionf  p.  389. 

*  Bee  Reid,  Act.  Bno.,  eeaaj  Ul^  part  2,  chap  t;  Stewart^  JeL  Aw^  book  i^  chap.  % 

*  M<Ooab,  SypiocU  JIvnu,  p.  96.  «  Whataly,  £«|^^  Ik  liL,  { 10. 
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pointB  of  resemblanoe  in  the  things,  and  not  the  points  of 
difference.''  ■ 

"  Analogy  does  not  mean  the  similaritj  of  two  ihingSf  bat 
the  similarity,  or  sameness  of  two  rekUions.  There  must  be 
more  than  two  {kings  to  give  rise  to  two  relations;  there  must 
be  at  least  three,  and  in  most  cases  there  Bxefaur,  Thus  A 
may  be  like  B,  but  there  is  no  analogy  between  A  and  B :  it  is 
an  abuse  of  the  word  to  speak  so,  and  it  leads  to  much  con- 
fusion of  thought.  If  A  has  the  same  relation  to  B  which  C 
has  to  D,  then  there  is  an  analogy.  If  the  first  relation  b^ 
well  known,  it  may  serve  to  explain  the  second,  which  is  less 
known ;  and  the  transfer  of  name  from  one  of  the  terms  in 
the  relation  best  known  to  its  corresponding  term  in  the  other, 
causes  no  confusion,  but  on  the  contrary  tends  to  remind  us 
of  the  similarity  that  exists  in  these  relations,  and  so  assists 
the  mind  instead  of  misleading  it."' 

**  Analogy  implies  a  difference  in  sort,  and  not  merely  in 
degree ;  and  it  is  the  sameness  of  the  end  with  the  difference 
of  the  means  which  constitutes  analogy.  No  one  could  say 
the  lungs  of  a  man  were  analogous  to  the  J^ungs  of  a  monkey, 
but  any  one  might  say  that  the  gills  of  a  fish  and  the  spira- 
eula  of  insects  are  analogous  to  lungs.'" 

Between  one  man  and  another,  as  belonging  to  the  same 
genus,  there  is  identity.  Between  a  flint  and  a  flower,  as 
belonging  to  different  genera,  there  is  diversity.  Between 
the  seasons  of  the  year  and  the  periods  of  human  life,  or  be- 
tween the  repose  of  an  animal  and  the  sleep  of  a  plant,  when 
we  think  wherein  they  agree,  without  forgetting  wherein  they 
differ,  there  is  analogy. 

"When  some  course  of  eyents  seems  to  follow  the  same 
order  with  another,  so  that  we  may  imagine  them  to  be  influ- 
enced by  similar  causes,  we  say  there  is  an  analogy  between 
them.  And  when  we  infer  that  a  certain  eyent  will  take  place 
in  some  other  case  of  a  similar  nature,  we  are  said  to  reason 
from  analogy;  as  when  we  suppose  that  the  stars,  like  the 
son,  are  snrrounded  with  planets,  which  deriye  from  them 

*  IbonMon,  <MUne»  of  Lam  qf  Thought,  p.  868,  lit  edit 

*  OoplMtona,  Ibur  DUoountt,  p.  122,  Sto,  London,  1821. 
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light  and  heat.  The  word  analogy  is  employed  with  strict 
propriety  only  in  those  cases  where  there  is  supposed  to  ba 
a  sameness  in  the  causes  of  similar  effects.  When  theie  is  a 
mere  similarity  in  effects  or  appearances,  the  word  resemblanee 
should  be  used.  Resemblances  may  be  well  adduced  in  iZ^im- 
traiion  of  an  argument ;  but  then  they  should  be  proposed 
merely  as  similes,  or  metaphors,  not  as  analogies.^ 

**  The  meaning  of  analogy  is  resemblance  (?),  and  hence  all 
reasoning  from  one  case  to  others  resembling  it  might  be 
termed  analogical ;  but  the  word  is  usually  confined  to  cases 
where  the  resemblance  is  of  a  slight  or  indirect  kind.  We  do 
not  say  that  a  man  reasons  from  analogy  when  he  infers  that  a 
stone  projected  into  the  air  will  fall  to  the  ground.  The  cir- 
cumstances are  so  essentially  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
experienced  a  thousand  times,  that  we  call  the  cases  identical, 
not  analogical.  But  when  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  reflecting  on  the 
tendency  of  bodies  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  centre, 
inferred  that  the  moon  had  the  same  tendency,  his  reasoning, 
in  the  first  instance,  was  analogical. 

**  By  some  writers  the  term  has  been  restricted  to  the  resem- 
blance of  relations ;  thus  knowledge  is  said  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  mind  as  light  to  the  eye— to  enlighten  it.  But 
although  the  term  is  very  properly  applied  to  this  class  of  re- 
semblances, I  think  it  is  not  generally  confined  to  them ;  it  is 
commonly  used  with  more  latitude,  except,  indeed,  in  mathe- 
matics, when  it  is  employed  to  designate  the  identity  of 
ratios." ' 

**  As  analogy  is  the  resemblance  of  ratios  (or  relations),  two 
things  may  be  connected  by  analogy,  though  they  have  in 
themselves  no  resemblance ;  thus  as  a  sweet  taste  gratifies  tha 
palate,  so  does  a  sweet  sound  gratify  the  ear,  and  hence  the 
same  word,  '  sweet,'  is  applied  to  both,  though  no  flavour  can 
resemble  a  sound  in  itself.  To  bear  this  in  mind  would  serve 
to  guard  us  against  two  very  common  errors  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  analogical  language  of  Scripture : — 1.  The  error  of 
supposing  the  things  themselves  to  be  similar,  from  theii 
bearing  similar  relation  to  other  things;  2.   The  still  more 

*  Taylor,  SUnunit  qf  ThoughL 

*  Sam.  BiJley,  IHacouina,  p.  181,  8to,  London,  1862. 
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oommon  error  of  sapposmg  the  analogy  to  extend  farther  thaa 
it  does,  or  to  be  more  complete  than  it  really  is,  from  not  con 
ndering  in  whai  the  analogy  in  each  case  consists." ' 

^* Analogy  is  a  Grreek  word  used  bj  mathematicians  to  signif;^ 
ft  similitude  of  proportions.  For  instance,  when  we  observe 
that  two  is  to  six  as  three  is  to  nine,  this  similitude  or  equality 
of  proportion  is  termed  analogy.  And  although  proportion 
strictly  signifies  the  habitude  or  relation  of  one  quantity  to 
another,  yet,  in  a  looser  and  translated  sense,  it  hath  been 
applied  to  signify  every  other  habitude,  and  consequently  the 
term  analogy  y  all  similitude  of  relations  or  habitudes  whatsoever. 
Hence  the  schoolmen  tell  us  there  is  analogy  between  intellect 
.  and  sight;  forasmuch  as  intellect  is  to  the  mind  what  sight  is 
to  the  body :  and  that  he  who  governs  the  state  is  analogous 
to  him  who  steers  a  ship.  Hence  a  prince  is  analogically 
styled  a  pilot,  being  to  the  state  as  a  pilot  is  to  his  vessel.' 
For  the  further  clearing  of  this  point,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
a  twofold  analogy  is  distinguished  by  the  schoolmen,  metapho' 
rical  and  proper.  Of  the  first  kind  there  are  frequent  instances 
in  Holy  Scripture,  attributing  human  parts  and  passions  to 
God.  When  He  is  represented  as  having  a  finger,  an  eye, 
or  an  ear ;  when  .He,  is  said  to  repent,  to  be  angry,  or 
grieved,  every  one  sees  the  analogy  is  merely  metaphorical; 
because  these  parts  and  passions,  taken  in  the  proper  sig- 
nification, must  in  every  degree  necessarily,  and  from  the 
formal  nature  of  the  things  include  imperfection.  When, 
therefore,  it  is  said  the  finger  of  Qod  appears  in  this  or  that 
event,  men  of  common  sense  mean  no  more,  but  that  it  is 
as  truly  ascribed  to  Gk>d,  as  the  works  wrought  by  human 
fingers  are  to  man;  and  so  of  the  rest.  But  the  case  is  differ- 
ent when  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  attributed  to  €k>d. 
Passions  and  senses,  as  such,  imply  defect;  but  in  knowledge 
simply,  or  as  such,  there  is  no  defect.  Knowledge,  therefore, 
in  the  proper  formal  meaning  of  the  word,  may  be  attributed 
to  God  proportionally,  that  is,  preserving  a  proportion  to  the 
infinite  nature  of  God.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  as  God 
ia  infinitely  above  man,  so  is  the  knowledge  of  God  infinitely 

sWhaMy. 

*  fidt  Gi^etaa,  de  Ncm,  Jnakif^  9,  iU. 
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above  the  knowledge  of  man,  and  this  is  what  C%jetan  oalli 
analogia  proprUfada. — ^And  after  the  same  analogy  we  must 
understand  all  those  attributes  to  belong  to  the  Deity,  which 
in  themselves  simply,  and  as  such,  denote  perfection/^ ' 

Analogy  and  Metaphor. — Metaphor  ^  in  general,  is  a  substitution 
of  the  idea  or  conception  of  one  thing  with  the  term  belonging  io 
it,  to  stand  for  another  thing,  on  account  of  an  appearing  simili- 
tude only,  without  any  real  resemblance  and  true  correspon- 
dency between  the  things  compared ;  as  when  the  Psalmist 
describes  the  verdure  and  fruitfulness  of  valleys  by  laughing 
and  singing.  Analogy^  in  general,  is  the  substituting  the  idea 
or  conception  of  one  thing  to  stand  for  and  represent  another, 
on  account  of  a  true  resemblance  and  correspondent  reality  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  things  compared.  It  is  defined  by  Aris- 
totle 'l06f  •;(  tov  Xoyov,  an  equality  or  parity  of  reason,  though, 
in  strictness  and  truth,  the  parity  of  reasoning  is  rather  built 
on  the  similitude,  and  analogy,  and  consequent  to  them,  than 
the  same  thing  with  them. 

''  The  ground  and  foundation  of  MetapTior  consists  only  in 
an  appearing  or  imaginary  resemblance  and  correspondency ; 
as  when  Gbd  is  said  to  have  hands,  and  eyes,  and  ears.  But 
the  foundation  of  analogy  is  an  actual  similitude  and  a  real 
correspondency  in  the  very  nature  of  things ;  which  lays  a 
foundation  for  a  parity  of  reason  even  between  things  different 
in  nature  and  kind ;  as  when  God  is  said  to  have  knowledge, 
power,  and  goodness. 

**Metaphor  is  altogether  arbitrary,  and  the  result  merely  of 
imagination,  it  is  rather  a  figure  of  speech  than  a  real  simili- 
tude and  comparison  of  things ;  and,  therefore,  is  properly  of 
consideration  in  rhetoric  and  poetry.  But  analogy  being  built 
on  the  very  nature  of  things  themselves,  is  a  necessary  and 
useful  method  of  conception  and  reasoning ;  and,  therefore,  of 
consideration  in  Physics  and  Metaphysics."' 

''I  am  uDt  of  the  mind  of  those  speculators  who  seem  as- 
sured that  all  states  have  the  same  period  of  infancy,  man* 
hood,  and  decrepitude  that  are  found  in  individuals.  Parallels 

s  B«rke1«7,  JRn.  FhUmoph^  DMog.  4.  —  ■ 

*  Brown,  JKviiu  Analogy,  p.  & 
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of  ihifl  sort  raHier  furnish  similUudes  to  illustrate  or  to  lulorn, 
than  supply  analogies  from  whence  to  reason.  The  objects 
which  are  attempted  to  be  forced  into  an  analogy  are  not 
found  in  the  same  classes  of  existence.  Individuals  are  phy- 
sical I>eing8 — commonwealths  are  not  physical,  but  moral 
essences.''^ 

Many  fallacies  become  current  through  false  metaphorical 
analogies.  See  an  example  of  false  analogy^  in  the  supposed 
likeness  between  the  decay  of  vegetables  and  of  living  crea- 


Analogy  anil  Example.  —  Analogy  is  not  unfrequently  used  to 
mean  mere  similarity.  But  its  specific  meaning  is  similarity  of 
rdaiionSf  and  in  this  consists  the  difference  between  the  argu- 
ment by  example  and  that  by  analogy^  —  that  in  the  one  we 
argue  from  mere  similarUy,  from  similarity  of  relations  in  the 
other.  In  the  one  we  argue  from  Pisistratus  to  Dionysius, 
who  resembles  him ;  in  the  other,  from  the  relation  of  induo- 
iion  to  demonstration,  to  the  corresponding  relaiion  of  the 
example  to  the  enihymeme,* 

Analogy  and  Experience. — "  Experience  is  not  the  mere  colleo" 
tion  of  observations ;  it  is  the  methodical  reduction  of  them  to 
their  principles  .  •  .  Analogy  supposes  this,  but  it  goes  a  step 
fiarther.  Experience  is  mere  analysis.  Analogy  involves  also 
ft  synthesis.  It  is  applied  to  cases  in  which  some  difference 
of  circumstances  is  supposed ;  as,  for  instance,  in  arguing 
from  the  formation  of  particular  parts  of  one  class  of  animals 
to  the  correspondence  in  another,  the  different  nature,  habits, 
circumstances,  of  the  one  class,  are  considered  and  allowed 
for,  in  extending  the  given  observation.^ 

In  the  Schools^  what  was  termed  the  analogy  of  faith,*  was 
showing  that  the  truth  of  one  scripture  is  not  repugnant  to 
the  truth  of  another,  or  of  the  whole.  "  Analogia  vero  est, 
cum  Veritas  unius  scriptursd  ostenditur  veritati  alterius  non 
repugnare.''* 

In  Logic,  three  modes  of  reasoning  are  called  analogicaL 


•  Biukc^  Ldtert  on  Begidde  Feaet,  b.  ir.  *  Butler,  Analogy^  p»rt  L,  ehap.  7. 
•JUtA^k»,Md$ to Log^  toL  iL, p. 74.             * Uamp<leo,  JMrod.  ifor.  PMI,  lfl«t. ▼ 

•  8m  Bom,  ztt.  <L 

•  Thorn,  Aquinas  Ammn.  Tkedog^  pu8  prima,  qnmit  L,  art  10. 
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1.  From  effect  to  cause,  or  from  cause  to  effect.  2.  From 
means  to  ends,  or  from  ends  to  means.  3.  From  mere  resem- 
blance or  concomitance.  Condillac'  has  shown  how  these 
modes  of  reasoning  all  concur  to  prove  that  the  human  beings 
around  us,  who  are  formed  like  ourselves  (analogy  of  resem- 
blance),  who  act  as  we  act  (analogy  of  cause),  who  have  the 
same  organs  (aiudogy  of  means),  should  be  in  all  respects  like 
ourselves,  and  have  the  same  faculties. 

Analogy  and  Induction.  —  "  There  are  two  requisites  in  order 
to  every  analogical  argument :  1.  That  the  two  or  (Several  par- 
ticulars concerned  in  the  argument  should  be  known  to  agree 
in  some  one  point ;  for  otherwise  they  could  not  be  referable 
to  any  one  class,  and  there  would  consequently  be  no  basis  to 
the  subsequent  inference  drawn  in  the  conclusion.  2.  That 
the  conclusion  must  be  modified  by  a  reference  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  to  which  we  argue.  For  herein  con- 
sists the  essential  distinction  between  an  analogical  and  an  in' 
ductive  argument,*** 

UTALTSIS  and  STNTHESIS  (&vd  xixo.  evp,  tCef^fit,  resolutio, 

compositio),  or  decomposition  and  recomposition.  Objects  of 
sense  and  of  thought  are  presented  to  us  in  a  complex  state, 
but  we  can  only,  or  at  least  best,  understand  what  is  simple. 
Among  the  varied  objects  of  a  landscape,  I  behold  a  tree,  I 
separate  it  from  the  other  objects,  I  examine  separately  ita 
different  parts — trunk,  branches,  leaves,  &c.,  and  then  reunit- 
ing them  into  one  whole  I  form  a  notion  of  the  tree.  The  first 
part  of  this  process  is  analysis,  the  second  is  synthesis.  If  this 
must  be  done  with  an  individual,  it  is  more  necessary  with  the 
infinitude  of  objects  which  surround  us,  to  evolve  the  one  out 
of  many,  to  recall  the  multitude  to  unity.  We  compare  objecta 
with  one  another  to  see  wherein  they  agree ;  we  next,  by  a 
synthetical  process,  infer  a  general  law,  or  generalize  the  coin- 
oident  qualities,  and  perform  an  act  of  induction  which  is  purely 
a  synthetical  process,  though  commonly  called  analytical.  Thus, 
from  our  experience  that  bodies  attract  within  certain  limits, 

*  Jri,  d$  Raiaonnur, 

*  HampdeD,  Amy  on  PkiL  EtHd.  of  ChrisHanUif,  pp.  60*64.  Bee  Loelte,  On  Bum.  Tfh 
demand^  book  It.,  chap.  16,  Mct  12;  Beattie'ii  Etsay  on  Truth,  part  i.,  diap.  2,  sect  J 
0tew«rt*s  SUmentt,  toL  li.,  oh»p.  4,  neot.  4 ;  8tew«rt*f  Staajfs,  t.|  &  8l 
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we  infer  that  all  bodies  grayitate  towards  each  other.  The 
.  antecedent  here  only  says  that  certain  bodies  gravitate^  thi 
consequent  says  all  bodies  gravitate.  They  are  brought  to- 
gether by  the  mental  insertion  of  a  third  proposition,  which  ib, 
"  that  nisture  is  uniform/'  This  is  not  the  product  of  induc- 
tion, but  antecedent  to  all  induction.  The  statement  fully  ex- 
pressed is,  this  and  that  body,  which  we  know,  gravitate,  but 
nature  is  uniform ;  this  and  that  body  represent  all  bodies  — 
all  bodies  gravitate.  It  is  the  mind  which  connects  these  things, 
and  the  process  is  synthetical.  This  is  the  one  universal 
method  in  all  philosophy,  and  different  schools  have  differed 
only  in  the  way  of  employing  it.  Method  is  the  following  of 
one  thing  through  another.  Order  is  the  following  of  one 
thing  after  another.  Analysis  is  real^  as  when  a  chemist  sepa- 
rates two  substances.  Logical^  as  when  we  consider  the  pro- 
perties of  the  sides  and  angles  of  a  triangle  separately,  though 
we  cannot  think  of  a  triangle  without  sides  and  angles. 

For  an  explanation  of  the  processes  of  analysis  and  synthesis^ 
see  Stewart.^ 

The  instruments  of  analysis  are  observation  and  experiment; 
of  synthesis,  definition  and  ekusification. 

Take  down  a  watch,  analysis;  put  it  up,  syntJiesis^ 

**  Hoc  analysi  licebit,  ex  rebus  compositis  ratiocinatione  col' 
Ugere  simpliees;  ex  motibus,  vires  moventes;  et  in  universum,  ex 
effectis  causas;  ex  causique  particularibus  generates;  donee  ad 
generalissimos  tandem  sit  deoentumJ'*    • 

Analysis  is  decomposing  what  is  compound  to  detect  its  ele- 
mentsi  Oljects  may  be  compound,  as  consisting  of  several 
distinct  parts  united,  or  of  several  properties  equally  distinct. 
In  the  former  view,  analysis  will  divide  the  object  into  its 
ports,  and  present  them  to  us  successively,  and  then  the  rela- 
tions  by  which  they  are  united.  In  the  second  case,  analysis 
will  separate  the  distinct  properties,  and  show  the  relations  of 
every  kind  which  may  be  between  them.^ 

Analysis  is  the  resolving  into  its  constituent  elements  of  f 
*i— — ^  III  I    .  ^^ 

•  XUments,  part  H.,  diap.  4. 

•  Lord  Btouffham,  Frdimin.  DUooune,  part  1^  soot  7. 

•  Kewton,  OpUeet,  2d  edit,  p.  418. 

•  OudftillAC,  Etudei  Elemmt,  torn,  t,  pp.  8,  9. 
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compound  heterogeneous  substance.  Ilius,  water  can  b€ 
analyzed  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  atmospheric  air  mto 
these  and  azote.* 

Abstraction  is  analysis,  since  it  is  decomposition,  but  what 
distinguishes  it  is  that  it  is  exercised  upon  qualities  which  by 
themselves  have  no  real  existence.  Classification  is  synthesis. 
Induction  rests  upon  analysis.  Deduction  is  a  synthetical  pro- 
cess.   Demonstration  includes  both. 

AHALYTIGS  (Ta  'Avoxvi'txa)  is  the  title  which  in  the  second 
century  was  given,  and  which  has  since  continued  to  be 
applied,  to  a  portion  of  the  Organon  or  Logic  of  Aristotle. 
This  portion  consists  of  two  distinct  parts ;  the  First  Ana^ 
lyticst  which  teaches  how  to  reduce  the  syllogism  to  its  diverse 
figures  and  most  simple  elements,  and  the  Posterior  Anch 
lyticSy  which  lays  down  the  rules  and  conditions  of  demon- 
stration in  general.  It  was  in  imitation  of  this  title  that 
Kant  gave  the  name  of  Transcendental  Analytic  to  that  part 
of  the  Criticism  of  Pure  Reason  which  reduces  the  faculty  of 
knowing  to  its  elements. 

ANOELOLOOT  (clyythoft  a  messenger;  xoyoc,  discourse),  is  the 
doctrine  of  Angels.  —  V,  Pnbuxatologt. 

ANIMA  MUADI  (soul  of  the  world.) — Animism  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  anima  mundi  as  held  by  Stahl.  The  hypothesis  of  a  force, 
immaterial,  but  inseparable  firom  matter,  and  giving  to  matter 
its  form  and  movement,  is  coeval  with  the  birth  of  philosophy. 
Pythagoras  obscurely  acknowledged  such  a  force,  but  held  that 
there  was  an  infinitely  perfect  being  above  it.  From  Pythag- 
oras it  passed  into  the  system  of  Plato,  who  could  not  conceive 
how  pure  spirit,  the  seat  of  eternal  ideas,  could  act  directly 
upon  matter.  He  thought  also  that  the  world  would  be  more 
perfect  if  endowed  with  life.  The  soul  of  the  world  was  the 
source  of  all  life,  sensibility,  and  movement.  The  school  of 
Alexandria  adhered  to  the  views  of  Plato,  and  recognized  in- 
telligence and  Deity  as  above  the  anima  mundi,  which  in  the 
system  of  the  Stoics  usurped  the  place  of  God,  and  even  His 
name;  while  Straton  of  Lampsacus  called  it  nature.  The 
hypothesis  of  the  anima  mundi  was  not  entertained  by  tht 

*  Peemani^  Introd.  ad  PkUouph^  p.  75^  12mo,  liovan,  1840. 
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Bcholastio  philosophers.  But  it  reappeared  under  the  name  of 
ArehcBUS,  in  the  systems  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  Paracelsus,  and 
Van  Hehnont ;  while  Henry  More  recognized  a  principium 
kylarehicum,  and  Gudworth  ^pkutic  nature,  as  the  univerbal 
agent  of  physical  phenomena,  the  cause  of  all  forms  of  organ- 
isation, and  the  spring  of  all  the  movements  of  matter.  About 
the  same  time,  some  German  divines,  as  Amos  Comenius,  and 
John  Bayer,  attempted  to  rest  a  similar  opinion  on  Genesis  i. 
2,  and  maintained  that  the  spirit  which  moved  on  the  face  of 
the  waters  still  gives  life  to  all  nature.^ 

The  doctrine  of  the  anima  mundif  as  held  by  the  Stoics  and 
Stratonicians,  is  closely  allied  to  pantheism ;  while  according 
to  others  this  soul  of  the  universe  is  altogether  intermediate 
between  the  Creator  and  His  works.* 

AHTECEDEVT  {anUcedo,  to  go  before). — "And  the  antecedent 
shall  you  fynde  as  true  when  you  rede  over  my  letter  as  him- 
self can  not  say  nay,  but  that  the  covueeusyon  is  formal.'" 

In  a  relation,  whether  logical  or  metaphysical,  the  first  term 
is  the  anteeedentt  the  second  the  consequent  Thus  in  the  re- 
lation of  causality — the  cause  is  the  antecedent ,  and  the  effect 
ihe  consequent. 

In  Logic,  antecedent  is  the  former  of  two  propositions,  in  a 
species  of  reasoning,  which,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
middle  proposition,  leads  directly  to  a  fair  conclusion ;  and 
this  conclusion  is  termed  the  consequent.  Thus,  I  reflect, 
therefore  I  exist.  I  reflect,  is  the  antecedent — therefore  1 
exist,  is  the  consequent.^ 

Antecedent  is  that  part  of  a  conditional  proposition  on  which 
the  other  depends.' 

In  Grammar  the  word  to  which  the  relative  refers  is  called 
the  antecedent;  as,  "Gk>d  whom  we  worship," — where  God  is 
the  antecedent,  to  which  whom  the  relative  refers. 

AVTHBOPOLOOT  (ay^pM^o;  and  x»yof,  the  science  of  man).— 
Among  naturalists  it  means  the  natural  history  of  the  human 

•  Buddetu^  Klem.  PML^  |wn  8,  cap.  6,  sect  11, 12,  dttq, 

•  Sea  Plato^  Timceut,  29  Sw—  30  a    Schelling,  Ik  VAme  de  Monde,  8to,  Hamb.,  1800 
•MrT.  Mor^t  Works,  p.  1116. 

•  SoIot,  Xcttert  lo  a  (Temiaii /VAuiHt. 

•  Whstely,  Xcy^  b.  IL,  ebsp.  4,  i  flL 
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speoies.  According  to  Dr.  Latham,'  anthropology  determine! 
the  relations  of  man  to  the  other  mammalia ;  ethnology,  th€ 
relations  of  the  different  yarieties  of  mankind  to  each  other, 
p.  559.  The  German  philosophers  since  the  time  of  Kant 
have  used  it  to  designate  all  the  sciences  which  in  any  point 
of  yieir  relate  to  man — soul  and  body — ^individual  and  species 
— ^facts  of  history  and  phenomena  of  consciousness — ^the  abso- 
lute rules  of  morality  as  well  as  interests  material,  and  change 
ing ;  so  that  works  under  the  general  title  of  anthropology 
treat  of  very  diff'erent  topics. 

"Anthropology  is  the  science  of  man  in  all  his  natural  vari- 
ations. It  deals  with  the  mental  peculiarities  which  belong 
specifically  to  different  races,  ages,  sexes,  and  temperaments, 
together  with  the  results  which  follow  immediately  from  them 
in  their  application  to  human  life.  Under  psychology,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  include  nothing  but  what  is  common  to  all 
mankindt  and  forms  an  essential  part  of  human  nature.  The 
one,  accordingly,  may  be  termed  the  science  of  mental  vario" 
hits;  the  other,  the  science  of  mental  eonsiants,^*^ 

In  an  anonymous  work  entitled  Anihropologie  Abstracted^ 
Anthropology  is  divided  into  Psychology  and  Anatomy. 
AHTHEOPOMOEPHISM  (mt^^no^,  man;  ftoptn*  form).— "It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Anihropomorphites  that  God  had  ail  the 
parts  of  a  man,  and  that  we  are,  in  this  sense,  made  according 
to  his  image."  ^ 

Melito,  of  Sardis,  was  the  first  Christian  writer  who  ascribed 
body  to  Deity.  The  ascribing  of  bodily  parts  or  members  to 
Deity  is  too  gross  a  delusion  to  call  for  refutation.  It  is  wit- 
tily exposed  by  Cicero.*  But  there  is  a  spiritual  anthropo" 
mmphism,  sometimes  also  called  anthropopathy,  which  ascribes 
to  him  the  acts,  passions,  sentiments,  and  proceedings  of 
human  nature. 

*'  We  ought  not  to  imagine  that  God  is  clothed  with  a  hu* 
man  body,  as  the  Anihropomorphites  asserted,  under  colour 
that  that  figure  was  the  most  perfect  of  any."* 

•  Nat  BttL  of  VariOia  ^f  Man,  LoDtL,  1890. 

•  Morell,  PtycKoUigy,  pp.  1,  2.  *  8to,  Lond^  166&. 
«  More,  Dtf.  of  Oabbaia,  c  1. 

•  De  NaL  Deor^  lib.  U  cap.  27. 

•  MalabnuielM,  SearOi  ^fUft  TnOh,  book  Hi,  ebap. «. 
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Hume  applies  ihe  name  to  those  who  think  the  mind  of  God 
is  like  the  mind  of  man. 

"  When  it  is  asked,  what  cause  produces  order  in  the  ideas 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  can  any  other  reason  be  assigned  by 
you  Anthropamorphiie^,  than  that  it  is  a  rational  faculty,  and 
that  such  is  the  nature  of  Deity." ' 

AHnCIPATIOH  (anticipaiio,  ftp^Kij^i^),  is  a  term  which  was 
first  used  by  Epicurus  to  denote  a  general  notion  which  en- 
ables us  to  conceive  beforehand  of  an  object  which  had  not 
yet  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  senses.  But  these  gene- 
ral notions  being  formed  by  abstraction  from  a  multitude  of 
particular  notions,  were  all  originally  owing  to  sensation,  or 
mere  generalizations  a  posierioru  Buhle'  gives  the  following 
account:  —  "The  impressions  which  objects  make  on  the 
senses,  leave  in  the  mind  traces  which  enable  us  to  recognize 
these  objects  when  they  present  themselves  anew,  or  to  com« 
pare  them  with  others,  or  to  distinguish  them.  When  we  see 
an  animal  for  the  first  time,  the  impression  made  on  the  senses 
leaves  a  trace  which  serves  as  a  type.  If  we  afterwards  see 
the  same  animal,  we  refer  the  impression  to  the  type  already 
existing  in  the  mind.  This  type  and  the  relation  of  the  new 
impression  to  it,  constituted  what  £picurus  called  the  antiei' 
paiion  of  an  idea.  It  was  by  this  aniicipafdon  that  we  could 
determine  the  identity,  the  resemblance  or  the  difference  of 
objects  actually  before  us,  and  those  formerly  observed.'^ 

The  language  of  Cicero'  seems  to  indicate  that  by  Epicurus 
the  term  f(poXj>^$  was  extended  to  what  is  supersensual,  and 
included  what  is  now  called  knowledge  d  priori,  "  Qucr  est 
enhn  gens,  aui  quod  genus  hominum,  quod  non  habeat,  sine  doc- 
trinaj  anticipationem  quandam  Deorum  f  quam  apellai  KpoXf^ty 
Epicurus,  id  est,  anteceptam  animo  rei  quandam  informaiionem, 
sine  qua  nee  inteUigi  quidqiiam,  nee  quceri,  nee  disputari 
potest  J*  And  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius,^  the  Stoics 
defined  frpdxjj^t;  to  mean  "  a  natural  concept  on  of  the  uni- 
TersaL"    It  would  appear,  however,  that  this  definition  wai 


*  DiaUfgua  on  Nat  Rdig^  parts  It  ,  t. 
•Hiat.de la  PhO.  Mod,,  torn,  i^ pp.  87, 88. 

•  De  IToL  Dmr^  lib.  L,  eap.  IS. 
«Ub.TlL,M0|.61|68,H. 
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AHTICIPATIOH— 

not  adopted  by  all.  And  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  said:* 
—  **  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  soudm  Ivtomw,  fvo^xai 
ttptikri^ti,  of  the  Stoics,  far  less  of  the  Epicureans,  were  more 
than  generalizations  d  posteriori.  Yet  this  is  a  mistake,  into 
which,  among  many  others,  Lipsius  and  Leibnitz  have  fallen 
in  regard  to  the  former."* 

Anticipation  of  Hature  is  a  phrajse  employed  by  Lord  Baoon* 
to  denote  a  hasty  and  illicit  generalization,  as  opposed  to  a  due 
and  gradual  generalization,  which  he  called  an  LUerpreUUion 
of  Nature.'' 

AHTDfOMY  (orffr,  against ;  vofUK,  law),  the  opposition  of  one  law 
or  rule  to  another  law  or  rule. 

"If  He  once  willed  adultery  should  be  sinful,  aU  his  omni- 
potence will  not  allow  Him  to  will  th6  allowance  that  His 
holiest  people  might,  as  it  were,  by  His  own  antinomy  or 
counter  statute,  live  unreproved  in  the  same  fact  as  He  Him- 
self esteemed  it,  according  to  our  common  explainers."^ 

According  to  Kant,  it  means  that  natural  contradiction 
which  results  from  the  law  of  reason,  when,  passing  the  limits 
of  experience,  we  seek  to  know  the  absolute.  Then,  we  do 
not  attain  the  idea  of  the  absolute,  or  we  overstep  the  limits 
of  our  faculties,  which  reach  only  to  phenomena. 

If  the  world  be  regarded  not  as  a  phenomenon  or  sum  of 
phenomena,  but  as  an  absolute  thing  in  itself,  the  following 
Antinomies  or  counter-statements,  equally  capable  of  being 
supported  by  arguments,  arise :  — 

Then$,  I.  Antifhent. 

The  world  hu  an  origin  in  time,  aod     '  The  worid  has  no  beginning  and 
is  quoad  space  shut  up  in  boundaries,    no  bounds. 

IL 

Every  compound  substance  in  the  No  composite  consists    of  simple 

world  consists  of  simple  parts ;  and  parts ;  and  there  exists  nowhat  simple 

there  is  nothing  but  the  simple,  or  in  the  world, 
that  which  is  compounded  from  it 


^  SeiaPt  Workit  note  A,  p.  774. 

*  See  ManuducUo  ad  SUricam  PhU^  lib.  il.,  AinmU  11;  and  L«iboiti,  JVoksmhw  J 
latg,  Pref.    See  also  Kernius,  Dis$ert.  in  EpUswri  w^X^xptv,  Ae^  Ooett,,17S0. 

•  Pref.  to  Nov.  Organ,  *  Hilton,  Z^ocC  and  pi9c.  ttf  l&c.,  b.  U.,  o.  t 
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AvrnroKT— 

UL 

Tkw9,  Antithetit, 

It  is  reqiiiBite  (6  aasnine  a  Frt€       There  is  nc  Freedom.    ErerythiDg 

eanaality  to  explain  the  phenomena  in  the  world  happen!  according  to  tlM 

of  the  world.  laws  of  nature. 

IV. 

To  the  world  there  belongs  some-  There  exists  no  absolutely  neoessaiy 
wliat  which,  either  as  its  part  or  its  Being,  neither  in  the  world  nor  out  of 
eaiasfli,  is  an  absolutely  necessary  being,     the  world,  as  its  cause. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  two  first  antinomies  lies  the  absurdity 
of  transferring  to  the  world  in  itself  predicates  which  can  be 
applied  only  to  a  world  of  phenomena.  We  get  rid  of  the 
difficulty  by  declaring  that  both  thesis  and  antithesis  are  false. 
With  regard  to  the  third,  an  act  may  be  in  respect  of  the 
causality  of  reason  a  first  beginning,  while  yet,  in  respect  of 
the  sequences  of  phenomena,  it  is  no  more  than  a  subordinate 
eommencement,  and  so  be,  in  the  first  respect,  free ;  but  in  the 
second}  as  mere  phenomenon,  fettered  by  the  law  of  the  causal 
nexus.  The  fourth  antinomy  is  explained  in  the  same  man- 
ner; for  when  the  cause  qua  phenomenon  is  contradistin- 
guished from  the  cause  of  phenomena,  so  far  forth  as  this  last 
may  be  a  thing  in  itself,  then  both  propositions  may  consist 
together.' 

Others  think  that  when  the  principles  are  carefully  inducted 
and  expressed,  the  contradiction  disappears.* 

AVTIFATHY  (Am  na$os,  feeling  against).  —  "There  are  many 
ancient  and  received  traditions  and  obserrations  touching  the 
sympathy  and  antipathy  of  plants ;  for  that  some  will  thrive 
best  growing  near  others,  which  they  impute  to  sjrmpathy, 
and  some  worse,  which  they  impute  to  antipathy,"* 

According  to  Sylvester  Rattray,  M.  D.,*  there  is  antipathy 
and  sympathy  not  only  between  plants,  but  also  between 
minerab  and  animals. 


*  SMiple,  IntTod.  to  MOaphjfgie  qfSth»e$,  p.  96. 

•  M'OBih,  JAM.  ^Di9.  Govern^  p.  680,  6th  edit. 

•  Bsooo,  Not  Bitt,  seei. «% 

*  Jdihu  Ifonu  mi  OoeuUa$  agmjp«thim  d  Jml^^athim  cautat  immkndm$»   llfen 
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AHUPATHT— 

A  blind  and  instinctiye  moyement,  which,  without  an  J 
appreciable  reason,  makes  ub  ayerse  to  the  company  or  char- 
acter of  some  persons  at  first  sight.  An  inyoluntarj  dislike 
or  ayersion  entertained  by  an  animate  being  to  some  sensible 
object.  A  man  may  haye  an  antipathy  to  particular  smells 
or  tastes,  a  turkey  cock  or  bull  to  the  colour  red,  a  horse  to 
the  smell  of  raw  flesh.  Some  are  natural,  others  are  acquired, 
as  a  surfeit  of  any  food  giyes  antipathy.  Some  are  founded 
on  sensation,  others  on  sentiment.' — F.  Stmpatht. 

A  PARTE  ANTE,  and  A  PARTE  POST.— These  two  exprea- 
-•ions,  borrowed  from  the  scholastic  philosophy,  refer  to  eter- 
nity ;  of  which  man  can  only  conceiye  as  consisting  of  two 
parts ;  the  one  without  limits  in  the  past,  a  parte  ante;  and 
the  other  without  limits  in  the  future,  a  parte  post.  Both  are 
predicable  of  Deity;  only  the  latter  of  the  human  soul. — V. 
Eterkitt. 

APATHY  (o,  priyatiye;  and  Ka0of,  passion).  —  The  absence  of 
passion.  "  What  is  called  by  the  Stoics  apathy,  or  dispassion ; 
by  the  Sceptics  indisturbance,  ArofoSba;  by  the  Molinists, 
quietism ;  by  common  men,  peace  of  conscience :  seem  all  to 
mean  but  great  tranquillity  of  mind."  ' 

As  the  passions  are  the  springs  of  most  of  our  actions,  a 
state  of  apathy  has  come  to  signify  a  sort  of  moral  inertia  ~> 
the  absence  of  all  activity  or  energy.  According  to  the  Stoics, 
apathy  meant  the  extinction  of  the  passions  by  the  ascendancy 
of  reason. 

"  By  the  perfect  apaihy  which  that  philosophy  (the  Stoical) 
prescribes  to  us,  by  endeavouring  not  merely  to  moderate 
but  to  eradicate,  all  our  private,  partial,  and  selfish  afie^"^ 
tions,  by  suffering  us  to  feel  for  whatever  can  befall  our 
selves,  our  friends,  our  country,  not  even  the  sympathetic 
and  reduced  passions  of  the  impartial  spectator, — it  endea- 
vours to  render  us  altogether  indifi'erent  and  unconcerned 
in  the  success  or  miscarriage  of  everything  which  nature  has 
prescribed  to  us  as  the  proper  business  and  occupation  of  ouj 
lives." 

■  Locke,  On  Hum.  UndtrsUmd^  book  IL,  eliap.  93,  Met  7, 8. 

*  Sir  W.  Temple,  €(f  Gatdmdng, 

%  Bmith,  Thtary  ^M&rai  StfUimmUs,  i«it  viL,  Met  S. 
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APATHY— 

'*  In  general,  experience  will  show,  that  as  the  wants  of 
natural  appetite  to  food  supiioses  and  proceeds  from  some 
natural  disease ;  so  the  apathy  the  Stoics  talk  of,  as  much 
supposes  or  is  accompanied  with  something  amiss  in  the  mora? 
eharaotor,  in  that  which  is  the  health  of  the  mind/'' 

In  lasy  apathy  let  Sloicf  boast 

Their,  virtue  flx*d;  'tia  flx'd  as  in  a  fWMt; 

Contracted  all,  retiring  to  the  breast; 

Bnt  strength  of  mind  Sa  ezeroise,  not  rest."— Popl* 

APHOBISH9  determinate  position,  from  d^opfr^M,  to  bo  nd,  or 
limit ;  whence  our  horizon,  *'  In  order  to  get  the  full  sense 
of  a  word,  we  should  first  present  to  our  minds  the  Tisual 
image  that  forms  its  primary  meaning.  Draw  lines  of  dif- 
ferent colours  round  the  different  counties  of  England,  and 
then  cut  out  each  separately,  as  in  the  common  play-map« 
that  children  take  to  pieces  and  put  together,  so  that  each  dis- 
trict can  be  contemplated  apart  from  the  rest,  as  a  whole  in 
itself.  This  twofold  act  of  circumscribing  and  detaching, 
when  it  is  exerted  by  the  mind  on  subjects  of  reflection  and 
reason,  is  to  aphorise,  and  the  result  an  aphorism,"* 

A  precise,  sententious  saying ;  e,  ^.,  **  It  is  always  safe  to 
learn  from  our  enemies,  seldom  safe  to  instruct  even  our 
friends." 

Like  Hippocrates,  Boerhaaye  has  written  a  book  entitled 
Aphorisms,  containing  medical  maxims,  not  treated  argumenta- 
tiyely,  but  laid  down  as  certain  truths.  In  civil  law  aphorisms 
are  also  used. 

The  three  ancient  commentators  upon  Hippocrates,  viz., 
Theophilus,  Meletius,  and  Stephanus,  have  given  the  same 
definition  of  an  aphorism,  t.  e,,  "  a  succinct  saying,  compre- 
hending a  complete  statement,''  or  a  saying  poor  in  expres- 

*  Butler,  Sermon  t. 

*  Miemeleius  (Joh.  Barth.)i  DinerL  <l8  SUrieorum  A  vtf^cca,  Aa    4to,  Helmst,  1870. 
Beeafna^  DiVPn  Ubb.  9,  Av49sca  Sapientis  Stoici.    4to,  Gopenhag^  1098. 
AMfaeroa  (John  Hen.),  JDitt.  ds  SUridi  iwaBdasfaUo  nupeetU.    4to,  Uiff^  1718. 
QiumUos  Disputaito  iriium  CJbud  Stoicorum  paradoeum  vtpX  r9(  <liratfi(«(  cspendmi 

■to,  Swlinl,  1720. 
Ifcinera,  Mdangt$,  torn.  H.,  p.  180. 
•OokrldgB^  Aid*  U  B^/ketkm,  toI.  I.,  p.  1<^  edit  1848. 
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sion,  bat  rich  in  sentiment.  The  first  apJunism  of  Hip^ 
crates  is,  "  Life  is  short,  and  the  art  is  long ;  the  oooasion 
fleeting ;  experience  fallacious,  and  judgment  difficult  The 
physician  must  not  only  be  prepared  to  do  what  is  right  him- 
self, but  also  to  make  the  patient,  the  attendants,  and  exter* 
nals,  co-operate.'^ 

**  The  first  and  most  ancient  inquirers  into  truth  were  wont 
to  throw  their  knowledge  into  aphorisms,  or  short,  scattered, 
unmethodical  sentences." ' 

Heraclitus  is  known  by  his  aphorisms,  which  are  amoni; 
the  most  brilliant  of  those 

**  Jewels,  At*  woids  long. 
That  on  the  stretched  fore>flnger  of  all  time^ 
Sparkle  for  ever." 

Among  the  most  famous  are, — ^War  is  father  of  all  things, 
t.  e.,  all  things  are  evolved  by  antagonistic  force.  No  man 
can  bathe  twice  in  the  same  stream,  t.  €«,  all  things  are  in 
perpetual  flux. 

APODEICTIC,  APODEICTICAL  {aHoiiCxpv^,  to  show).— 
"  The  argimientation  is  from  a  similitude,  therefore  not  apo- 
didickj  or  of  evident  demonstration.'' ' 

This  term  was  borrowed  by  Kant  from  Aristotle.*  He  made 
a  distinction  between  propositions  which  admitted  of  contrar 
diction  or  dialectic  discussion,  and  such  as  were  the  basis  or 
result  of  demonstration.  Kant  wished  to  introduce  an  analo- 
gous distinction  between  our  judgments,  and  to  give  the  name 
of  apodeictio  to  such  ajs  were  above  all  contradiction. 

APOLOGUE  (dl^oxoyof,  fahula)^  "a  novel  story,  contrived  to 
teach  some  moral  truth." — Johnson. 

"  It  would  be  a  high  relief  to  hear  an  apologue  or  &ble  well 
told,  and  with  such  humour  as  to  need  no  sententious  moral 
at  the  end  to  make  the  application."*  It  is  essential  to  an 
apologue  that  the  circumstances  told  in  it  should  be  fictitious. 

*  Not.  Organ.,  book  i,  soot  86.    And  the  Novmm  Orgamam  Itself  Is  wiliten  tai 
tpharitmM. 

*  Robinson,  Bndoxa,  p.  2S. 

•  AnalyL  Prior.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  1. 

•  Shaftesbarj,  toL  iiL,  MitodL  4,  •.  L 
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APOLOOITE-- 

The  difference  between  tk  parable  and  an  apologue  is,  that  the 
farmer  being  drawn  from  human  life  requires  probability  in 
the  narration ;  whereas  the  apologue  being  taken  from  inani« 
mate  things  or  the  inferior  animals,  is  not  confined  strictly  to 
probability.    The  fables  of  .^BSsop  are  apologues. 

For  an  admirable  instance  of  the  ]i^yo(  or  apologue^  see 
Coleridge's  Friend,  where  the  case  of  the  seizure  of  the 
Danish  fleet  by  the  English  is  represented  in  this  form. 

APOLOGY  [oHfOuoyCa,  a  defence  made  in  a  court  of  justice). — 
We  haye  a  work  of  Xenophon,  entitled  the  Apology  of  Socrates, 
and  another  with  the  same  titie  by  Plato.  The  term  was 
adopted  by  the  Christian  fathers,  and  applied  to  their  writings 
in  defence  of  Christianity,  and  in  answer  to  its  opponents. 
About  the  year  125,  Quadratns  and  Aristides  presented  Apolo^ 
gies  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  when  on  a  visit  to  Athens.  Ter- 
tullian  addressed  his  Apologetic  to  the  magistrates  of  Rome, 
the  Emperor  Severus  being  then  absent. 

APOPHTHEGM  [iato^tyyoftat,  to  speak  out  plainly).  —  A  short 
and  pithy  speech  or  saying  of  some  celebrated  man ;  as  that 
of  Augustus,  Festina  lenie. 

'^  In  a  numerous  collection  of  our  Sariour's  apophihegms, 
there  is  not  to  be  found  one  example  of  sophistry."  ^ 

The  Lacedsemonians  used  much  this  mode  of  speaking. 
Plutarch  has  a  collection  entitied  the  Apophihegms  of  Kings 
and  Oenerals,  many  of  which  are  anecdotes ;  and  also  another 
entitied  Laeoniea,  Drusius  (Joan.  Prof.  Heb.  Lugd.  Bat.) 
published  in  1612,  a  collection  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  Apoph' 
ihegms.    Erasmus  has  a  collection  of  Apophihegms.* 

"  Of  Blackmore's  (Sir  Richard)  attainments  in  the  ancien. 
tongues,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  in  his  prose,  he  has 
confounded  an  aphorism  with  an  apophthegm"* 

In  Cfuesses  at  Truth,*  the  saying  of  Demosthenes,  "that 
action  was  the  first,  second,  and  third  essential  of  eloquence  *' 
is  called  an  apophthegm, 

*  Palay,  lMdemee$,  part  li^  o.  2. 

*  12mo,  BmU,  1558. 

*  MManUy,  On  JdHtm,  p.  U. 
«2dMriMhl84t. 
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&FF£BC£PnOH'  (Self-conaciousneM).  —  "Bj  apparc^pHam  hM 

(Leibnitz)  understands  that  degree  of  perception  which  re- 
flects as  it  were  upon  itself;  by  which  we  are  conscious  of  our 
own  existence,  and  conscious  of  our  perceptions,  by  which  we 
can  reflect  upon  the  operation  of  our  own  minds,  and  can 
comprehend  abstract  truths."^ 

"  By  apperception  the  Leibnitzio-Wolfians  meant  the  act  by 
which  the  mind  is  conscious  immediately  of  the  representa- 
tive object,  and  through  it,  mediately  of  the  remote  object 
represented."  • 

Apperception  according  to  Kant  is  consciousness  of  one's 
self,  or  the  simple  representation  of  the  I.  If  a  subject 
capable  of  representations  possesses  such,  it,  besides,  always 
connects  with  these  representations  that  it  (the  subject)  has 
them.  This  second  representation,  that  I,  the  representing 
subject,  has  these  representations,  is  called  the  consciousness 
of  myself,  or  the  apperception*  This  representation  is  simple, 
and  is  an  effect  of  the  understanding,  which  thereby  connects 
all  the  diversity  of  a  representation  in  a  single  representation, 
or,  according  to  Kant's  mode  of  expression,  produces  a  syn* 
thesis."* 

"The  term  consciou9ness  denotes  a  ataU,  apperception  an 
4Ki  of  the  ego;  and  from  this  alone  the  superiority  of  the 
latter  is  apparent."^ 

'*  Cousin  maintains  that  the  soul  possesses  a  mode  of  spon- 
taneous thought,  into  which  volition  and  reflection,  and  there> 
fore  personality,  do  not  enter,  and  which  gives  her  an  intui- 
tion of  the  absolute.  For  this  he  has  appropriated  the  name 
apperc^tion,  explaining  it  also  as  a  true  inspiration,  and  hold- 
ing therefore,  that  inspirations  come  to  man,  not  by  the  special 
volitions  of  Gk>d,  as  commonly  believed,  but  fall  to  reason  in  its 
own  right,  thus  constituting  a  scientific  organ  of  discovery  "* 
APPETITE.  —  **  The  word  appetiHis,  from  which  that  of  appetite 
is  derived,  is  applied  by  the  Romans  and  the  Latinists  to  de- 
sires in  general,  whether  they  primarily  relate  to  the  body  or 
not,  and  with  obvious  propriety ;  for  the  primitive  signifiottioB 

■  Rdd,  TfUdL  Jbio.,  eeny  11.,  c  15. 

•  Sir  Will.  Hamilton,  JZeuf «  Warkty  note  D*,  seek  1. 

*  Haywood,  Oritick  of  Part  Sauon,  p.  592. 

*  Melkli^ohn,  OritieUm  </  Pun  Becuimt  note,  p.  81. 

•  MacViotf ,  Jkiginry  into  Human  yiBOurt,  8to,  Sdla^  1858,  p.  ilC 
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is  the  seeking  after  whaterer  may  oondnoe  either  to  gratifioa- 
tion  or  happiness.  Thus  Cicero  obserres, '  Mottis  animoram 
duplices  sunt;  aXteri,  eogiiationU ;  dUeri,  appeUtus.  Cogitaii^ 
in  vero  exqitirendo  maxime  versaiur;  appetUus  impeUU  ad  agen- 
dum.'  By  two  powers  of  action  being  thus  placed  in  contrast 
with  each  other,  and  the  one  applied  tc  thought  simply,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  other  comprehends  every  species  of  desire, 
whether  of  a  mental  or  corporeal  nature.  Metaphysicians 
also,  who  have  written  in  the  Latin  language,  use  the  word 
appetitua  in  the  same  latitude." ' 

In  modem  use,  appetites  refer  to  corporeal  wants,  each  of 
which  creates  its  correspondent  desire.  But  desire  proper  re- 
fers to  mental  objects. 

"The  word  appetite,  in  common  language,  often  means 
hunger,  and  sometimes  figuratively  any  strong  desire.''* 

As  our  perceptions  are  external^  which  are  common  to  us 
with  the  brutes;  and  intertuUf  which  are  proper  to  us  as 
rational  beings — so  appetUe  is  sensitive  and  rational.  The  sen- 
sitive appetite  was  distinguished  into  the  irascible  and  the 
concupisciple.* 

Appetite  and  Instinct.-^"  Appetites  have  been  called  instinc- 
tive, because  they  seek  their  own  gratification  without  the 
aid  of  reason,  and  often  in  spite  of  it.  They  are  common  to 
man  with  the  brute ;  but  they  differ  at  least  in  one  important 
respect  from  those  instincts  of  the  lower  animals  which  are 
usually  contrasted  with  human  reason.  The  objects  towards 
which  they  are  directed  are  prized  for  their  own  sake ;  they 
are  sought  as  ends,  while  instinct  teaches  brutes  to  do  many 
things  which  are  needed  only  as  means  for  the  attainment  of 
some  ulterior  purpose.  Thus  instinct  enables  a  spider  to  en- 
trap his  prey,  while  appetite  only  leads  him  to  devour  it  when 
in  his  possession. 

"  Instinct  is  an  impulse  conceived  without  instruction,  and 
prior  to  all  experience,  to  perform  certain  acts,  which  are  not 
needed  for  the  immediate  gratification  of  the  agent,  which,  in 
fact,  are  often  opposed  to  it,  and  are  useful  only  as  means  foi 

•  ODgaa,  On  Ihe  Bnuient,  toI.  L,  p.  15. 

•  B«fttti«,  Mar.  Sdmee,  part  I.,  o.  1. 

•  BM,  JUL  Aw,  etny  }SL\  Stowait,  AdL  Aw.,  vol  L,  p.  14. 
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the  aooompliahmeni  of  aome  ulterior  objeet ;  and  this  object  itf 
nsuall J  one  of  pre-eminent  utility  or  neoeesity,  cither  for  the 
preservation  of  the  animal's  own  life,  or  for  the  continuance 
of  its  species.  The  former  quality  separates  it  from  intelli- 
gence, properly  so  called,  which  proceeds  only  by  experience* 
or  instruction ;  and  the  latter  is  its  peculiar  trait  as  distin- 
guished from  appetite,  which  in  strictness  uses  no  means  at 
all,  but  looks  only  to  ends." ' 
APPBEHEHSIOH'  (apprekendo,  to  lay  hold  of).—''  By  the  appre- 
hensite  power,  we  perceive  the  species  of  sensible  things,  pre- 
sent or  alisent,  and  retain  them  as  wax  doth  the  print  of  a 
seal."« 

Here  it  includes  not  only  conception  or  imagination,  buT 
also  memory  or  retention. 

"  How  can  he  but  be  moved  willingly  to  serve  God,  who 
hath  an  apprehension  of  God's  merciful  design  to  save  him !"' 

*'  It  may  be  true,  perhaps,  that  the  generality  of  the  negro 
slaves  are  extremely  dull  of  apprehetmon  and  slow  of  under- 
standing."^ 

Apprehension  in  Logic,  is  that  act  or  condition  of  the  mind 
in  which  it  receives  a  notion  of  any  object ;  and  which  is  ana- 
logous to  the  perception  of  the  senses.  Incomplex  apprehend 
sum  regards  one  object,  or  several,  without  any  relation  being 
perceived  between  them,  sjs  a  man,  a  card,  &c.  Complex  ap- 
prehension regards  several  objects  with  such  a  relation,  as  a 
man  on  horseback,  a  pack  of  cards,  &c.' 

'*  Apprehension  is  the  Kantian  word  for  perception,  in  the 
largest  sense  in  which  we  employ  that  term.  It  is  the  genus 
which  includes  under  it,  as  species,  perception  proper  and 
sensation  proper."  • 
Apprehend  and  Comprehend.  —  "  We  apprehend  many  truths 
which  we  do  not  comprehend.  The  great  mysteries  of  our 
faith,  the  doctrine,  for  instance,  of  the  Holy  Trinity  —  we  lay 
hold  upon  it  {ad  prehendo),  wo  hang  upon  it,  our  souls  live  by 
it ;  but  we  do  not  take  it  all  in,  we  do  not  comprehend  it ;  foi 

>  Bowen,  L<noeU  LeeLy  1840,  p.  228. 

•  Barton,  JnaL  cf  JfetancAoly,  p.  21. 

"  Barrow,  8enn.  zlii.  *  Portoiu,  On  C^WItMfc'on  9f  SUneg 

•  Whately,  Log^  h.  il^  eh.  1, }  1. 

•  IMkmobn,  MUdtn  <^  Pun  Rmmm,  mAm,  p.  IST. 
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H  in  a  necessary  attribute  of  God  that  He  is  inoomprehensiblei 
if  He  were  not  so  He  would  not  be  God,  or  the  being  that 
comprehended  Him  would  be  God  also.  But  it  also  belongs 
to  the  idea  of  G<>d  that  He  may  be  *  apprehended,'  though  not 
*  comprehended'  by  His  reasonable  creatures;  He  has  made 
them  to  know  Him,  though  not  to  know  Him  all,  to  *  appre- 
hend' though  not  to  'comprehend'  Him."  * 

APPBOBATIOH'  (Moral)  includes  a  judgment  of  an  action  as 
right  J  and  a  feeling  fayourable  to  the  agent.  The  judgment 
precedes  and  the  feeling  follows.  But  in  some  cases  the  feel« 
ing  predominates ;  and  in  others  the  judgment  is  more  promi- 
nent. Hence  some  haye  resolyed  an  exercise  of  the  moral 
faculty  into  an  act  of  the  reason ;  while  others  would  refer  it 
altogether  to  the  sensibility.  But  both  the  judgment  and  the 
feeling  should  be  taken  into  account.' 

A  PBIOBI  and  A  POSTEBIOBI.— ''There  are  two  general 
ways  of  reatoning,  termed  arguments  d  priori  and  d  posteriori^ 
or  according  to  what  is  usually  styled  the  synthetic  and  a/io- 
lytic  method ;  the  one  lays  down  some  preyious,  self-eyident 
principles ;  and  in  the  next  place,  descends  to  the  seyeral  con- 
sequences that  may  be  deduced  from  them ;  the  other  begins 
with  a  yiew  of  the  phenomena  themselyes,  traces  them  to  their 
original,  and  by  deyeloping  the  properties  of  these  pheno- 
mena, arriyes  at  the  knowledge  of  the  cause."* 

By  an  d  priori  argument  a  conclusion  is  drawn  from  an 
antecedent  fact,  whether  the  consequence  be  in  the  order  of 
time  or  in  the  necessary  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  By  the 
argument  d  posteriori  we  reason  from  what  is  consequent  in 
the  order  of  time  to  what  is  antecedent,  or  from  effect  to  cause. 
An  indiyidual  may  fall  under  suspicion  of  murder  for  two 
reasons :  he  may  haye  coyeted  the  deceased's  property,  or  he 
may  be  found  with  it  in  his  possession ;  the  former  is  an  d 
priori,  the  latter  an  d  posteriori  argument  against  him. 

''Of  demonstrations  there  are  two  sorts;  demonstrations 
d  priori,  when  we  argue  from  the  cause  to  the  effect ;  and  d 

■  Tranch,  On  Study  of  Words,  p.  110, 12mo,  Lond^  1861. 

*  See  Manuat  qf  Mbr.  PhlL,  p.  102,  Reid,  AcL  Pm^  eesaj  t^  eh.  7. 

*  Kiofb  Aioy  an  EaO,  Pret,  p.  9 

6* 
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poHerun%  when  we  argae  from  the  effect  to  the  cause.  Thoi 
when  we  argae  from  the  ideas  we  have  of  immensitj,  etornitj, 
necessary  existence,  and  the  like,  that  such  perfections  can 
reside  but  in  one  being,  and  thence  conclude  that  there  can 
be  but  one  supreme  God,  who  is  the  cause  and  author  of  all 
things,  and  that  therefore  it  is  contradictory  to  this  to  suppose 
that  there  can  be  two  necessary  independent  principles,  the 
one  the  cause  of  all  the  good,  and  the  other  the  cause  of  all 
the  evil  that  is  in  the  world ;  this  is  an  argument  d  priori. 
Again,  when  the  Manicheans  and  Paulicians,  from  what  they 
obserre  in  things  and  facts,  from  the  many  natural  evils  which 
they  see  in  the  world,  and  the  many  moral  wickednesses 
which  are  committed  by  men,  conclude  that  there  must  be 
two  different  causes  or  principles  from  whence  each  of  these 
proceed ;  this  is  arguing  d posteriori" ^ 

**  The  term  d  priori,  by  the  influence  of  Kant  and  his  school, 
is  now  very  generally  employed  to  characterize  those  elements 
Df  knowledge  which  are  not  obtained  d  posteriori — are  not 
eyolved  out  of  factitious  generalizations ;  but  which  as  native 
to,  are  potentially  in,  the  mind  antecedent  to  the  act  of  ex- 
perience, on  occasion  of  which  (as  constituting  ita  subjectiye 
condition)  they  are  first  actually  elicited  into  consciousness. 
Previously  to  Kant  the  terms  d  priori  and  d  posteriori  were, 
in  a  sense  which  descended  from  Aristotle,  properly  and  usually 
employed — the  former  to  denote  a  reasoning  from  cause  to 
effect — the  latter  a  reasoning  from  effect  to  cause.  The  term 
d  priori  came,  however,  in  modem  times,  to  be  extended  to 
any  abstract  reasoning  from  a  given  notion  to  the  conditions 
which  such  a  notion  involved ;  hence,  for  example,  the  title  d 
priori  bestowed  on  the  ontological  and  cosmological  arguments 
for  the  existence  of  the  Deity.  The  latter  of  these,  in  fact, 
starts  from  experience — ^from  the  observed  contingency  of  the 
world,  in  order  to  construct  the  supposed  notion  on  which  it 
founds.  Clarke's  cosmological  demonstration  called  d  priori^ 
is  therefore,  so  far,  properly  an  argument  d posteriori" ' 
"By  knowledge  d  priori"  says  Kant,*  "we  shall  in  the 

*  Dr.  John  Clark,  Enquiry  into  BvU,  pp.  81-2. 
Sir  W.  HAmiltoii,  JBcATt  Work$^  p.  762. 

*  OnUeigm,  <tf  iVrs  JUatonj  Introd.,  2 1, 
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sequel  nndentand,  not  such  as  is  independent  of  this  or  thai 
kind  of  experience,  but  such  as  is  absolutely  so  of  aU  experi* 
ence.  Opposed  to  this  is  empirical  knowledge,  or  that  which 
is  possible  only  d  pasteriorif  that  is,  through  experience. 
Knowledge  d  priori  is  either  pure  or  impure.  Pure  knowledge 
d  priori  is  that  with  which  no  empirical  element  is  mixed  up. 
For  example,  the  proposition,  'Every  change  has  a  cause/  is 
a  proposition  d  priori,  but  impure  because  change  is  a  oon- 
eeption  which  can  only  be  derired  firom  experience/' 

"We  hare  ordinarily  more  consideration  for  the  demon- 
stration called  propter  quid  or  d  priori^  than  for  that  which 
we  call  quia  or  dposUriori;  because  the  former  proceeds  from 
uniTBrsals  to  paiticulars,  from  causes  to  effects,  while  the  lat* 
ter  proceeds  in  a  manner  wholly  contrary.  We  must  nerer- 
vheless  see  whether  we  have  a  right  to  do  this;  since  no 
demonstration  d  priori  can  have  credence,  or  be  received, 
without  supposing  the  demonstration  d  posUrioriy  by  which  it 
muat  be  proved.  For  how  is  it,  for  example,  that  having  to 
prove  that  man  feds,  from  this  proposition,  every  animal  feels 
— how,  I  say,  will  you  establish  the  truth  of  this  position, 
should  some  one  hesitate  to  grant  it,  except  by  making  induc- 
tion of  the  individual  animals,  of  whom  there  is  not  one  that 
does  not  feel?'' > 

"  If  there  are  any  trvlhs  which  the  mind  possesses,  whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  before  and  independent  of  ex- 
perience, they  may  be  called  d  priori  truths,  as  belonging  to 
it  prior  to  all  that  it  acquires  from  the  world  around.  On  the 
other  hand,  truths  which  are  acquired  by  observation  and  ex- 
perience, are  called  d  posteriori  truths,  because  they  come  to 
the  mind  after  it  has  become  acquainted  with  external  facts. 
How  ivrdprUyri  truths  or  ideas  are  possible,  is  the  great  carn^ 
pus  philoscphorutn,  the  great  controverted  question  of  mental 
philosophy."* — F.  Demonstration. 

&EBOB  POSPHTBIAHA.— In  the  third  century  Porphyry 
wrote  Eiftaytayri,  or  an  Introduction  to  Logic,  He  represente  1 
the  ^Ye  predicables  under  the  form  of  a  tree  with  its  trunk 


•  BtmSOT,  JhridffmaU  nf  Gat$mdi  «  De  fBnUndemeiU,*  vol.  tI.,  pp.  S40-1. 
•Hmmbmb,  OuOim  ^f  Lam qf  ThB>ii§M,  ad  «Ut,  pp.  4S-fi. 
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and  branches,  and  hence  the  name.  By  the  Greek  logician! 
it  was  called  the  ladder  (tktfui)  of  Porphyry.  A  delineatioa 
of  the  Arbor  Porphyriana  is  given  by  Aquinas.^ 

ABCH^US  is  the  name  given  by  Paracelsus  to  the  vital  prin- 
ciple which  presides  over  the  growth  and  continuation  of 
living  beings.  He  called  it  body ;  but  an  atiral  body,  that  is 
an  emanation  from  the  substance  of  the  stars,  which  defends 
us  against  the  external  .agents  of  destruction  till  the  inevitar 
ble  term  of  life  arrives.  The  hypothesis  was  extended  by 
Van  Helmont  to  the  active  principle  which  presides  not  only 
over  every  body,  but  over  every  particle  of  organized  body, 
to  which  it  gives  its  proper  form. 
The  word  is  used  by  More*  as  synonymous  with  Jbrm, 

ABCHELOOY  (xoyof  fttpi  f wv  Apx^)  treats  of  principles,  and 
should  not  be  confounded  with  Archctology  (xoyo;  yccpl  f  toy 
ap;ta^)>  which  treats  of  antiquities  or  things  old.* — F.  Prin- 
ciple. 

ABCHETYFE  [o^xri^  fi™*  or  chief;  and  tvftoi,  form),  a  model 
or  first  form. — "  There  were  other  objects  of  the  mind,  uni- 
versal, eternal,  immutable,  which  they  called  intelligible 
ideas,  all  originally  contained  in  one  archetypal  mind  or  un- 
derstanding, and  from  thence  participated  by  inferior  minds 
or  souls."  ♦ 

"  The  first  mind  is,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  an  arehe- 
typal  world  which  contains  intelligibly  all  that  is  contained 
sensibly  in  our  world." • 

Cornelius  Agrippa  gave  the  name  of  Archetype  to  God,  con- 
sidered as  the  absolute  model  of  all  being. 

In  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  the  archetypes  of  our  ideas  art 
the  things  really  existing  out  of  us.  "  By  real  ideas,  I  mean 
such  as  have  a  foundation  in  nature;  such  as  have  a  con- 
formity with  the  real  being  and  existence  of  things,  or 
tlieir  archetypes."* 

*  OpiMc.  zItUL,  tract.  li.,  cap.  8. 
^  AniidaUto  Alkeiam^yt.U^VL 

*  Bee  Alutodiat  (J.  H-X  SeieMtianim  Omnium 

*  Codworth,  JMeO.  SjfflLy  p.  887. 

*  Boliagbroke,  Snay  !▼.,  Mot  38. 

*  AMy  on  iTttm.  ITnderftofid,  b.  IL,  e.  80. 
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**  There  is  truth  as  well  as  poetry  in  the  Platonic  idea  of 
things  being  formed  after  original  archetypes.  Bat  we  hold 
that  these  curcket^fpea  are  not  uncreated,  as  Plato  seems  to  8ap« 
pose;  we  maintain  that  they  haye  no  necessary  or  indepen* 
dent  existence,  -  but  that  they  are  the  product  of  Divine 
wisdom ;  and  that  we  can  discover  a  final  cause  for  their  pre- 
▼alence,  not,  indeed,  in  the  mere  convenience  and  comfort  of 
the  animal,  but  in  the  aid  furnished  to  those  created  intelli- 
gences who  are  expected  to  contemplate  and  admire  their  pre- 
determined forms." ' 

"Apelles  paints  a  head  of  Jupiter.  The  statue  of  Phidias 
was  his  archetype,  if  he  paints  after  it  from  memory,  from 
idea.  It  was  his  model,  if  he  paints  after  it  in  presence  of 
the  statue.  He  paints  a  likeness,  if  the  resemblance  is  striking. 
If  he  makes  a  second  painting  in  imitation  of  the  first,  he 
takes  A  copy"* 

ABCHlTfiCTOJNlOJL^"  I  understand  by  an  Arehiiectoniek  the 
art  of  systems.  As  the  systematic  unity  is  what  first  of  all 
forms  the  usual  cognition  into  science,  that  is,  from  a  mere 
aggregate  of  it  forms  a  system,  so  is  Architedonick  the 
doctrine  of  the  Scientific  in  our  cognition  in  general,  and 
belongs  therefore  necessarily  to  the  doctrine  of  Method.'" 

AJtOinCEHT  (arguo,  from  apyii,  clear,  manifest — ^to  show,  reason, 
or  prove),  is  an  explanation  of  that  which  is  doubtful,  by  that 
which  is  known. 

Reasoning  (or  discourse)  expressed  in  words,  is  Argument. 
Every  argument  consists  of  two  parts ;  that  which  is  proved; 
and  Uiat  by  means  of  which  it  is  proved.  The  former  is  called, 
before  it  is  proved,  the  question ;  when  proved  the  conclusion 
(or  inference) ;  that  which  is  used  to  prove  it,  if  stated  last  (as 
18  often  done  in  common  discourse),  is  called  the  reason,  and  is 
introduced  by  **  because,"  or  some  other  causal  conjunction ; 
eg.,  " CsBsar  deserved  death  because  he  was  a  tyrant,  and  all 
tyrants  deserve  death.''  If  the  conclusion  be  stated  last 
(which  is  the  strict  logical  foiin,  to  which  all  reasoning  may 
be  reduced),  then,  that  which  is  employed  to  prove  it  is  called 

*  M<OMb,  JTeO.  qf  Div.  G^wmw,  b.  IL,  eb.  1,  {  i. 

*  Taylor,  Sytunjfm*, 
•MMnt,OHtkkqfBiinJleasoH,hjBMjwooeifP,9iL 
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the  premises,  and  the  oonclusion  is  then  introdaoei  bj  8om« 
UkUive  coiyunotiony  as  there/ore;  e,  g., 
''All  tyrants  deseire  death: 
GiBsar  was  a  tyrant; 
Therefore  he  deserved  death/'  > 
The  term  argtitneni  in  ordinary  discourse,  has  sereral  mean- 
ings.— ^1.  It  is  used  for  the  premises  in  contradistinction  to  the 
eondusion,  e.  g.,  "  the  conclusion  which  this  argument  is  in- 
tended to  establish  is/'  &o.    2.  It  denotes  what  is  a  course  or 
series  of  arguments,  as  when  it  is  applied  to  an  entire  disser- 
tation.   3.  Sometimes  a  disputation  or  two  trains  of  argumeni 
opposed  to  each  other.    4.  Lastly,  the  various  forms  of  stating 
an  argument  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  different  kinds  of 
argument,  as  if  the  same  argument  were  not  capable  of  being 
stated  in  various  ways.* 

"  In  technical  propriety  argumeni  cannot  be  used  for  argu" 
mentation,  as  Dr.  Whately  thinks,  but  exclusively  for  its  middle 
term.  In  this  meaning,  the  word  (though  not  with  uniform 
consistency)  was  employed  by  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Boethius, 
&c. ;  it  was  thus  subsequently  used  by  the  Latin  Aristotelians, 
from  whom  it  passed  even  to  the  Ramists;  and  this  is  the 
meaning  which  the  expression  always  first  and  most  natu- 
rally suggests  to  a  logician."* 

In  this  sense,  the  discovery  of  arguments  means  the  dis- 
covery of  middle  terms. 

Argument  (The  Indirect). — It  is  opposed  to  the  Ostensive  or 
Direct.  Of  Indirect  arguments  several  kinds  are  enumerated 
by  logicians. 

Argnmentnm  ad  hominem,  an  appeal  to  the  principles  of  an 
opponent. 

Argnmentum  ex  concessOy  a  proof  derived  from  some  truth 
already  admitted. 

Argnmentum  a  fortiori,  the  proof  of  a  conclusion  dediicea 
from  that  of  a  less  probable  supposition  that  depends  upon  it 
— Matthew  vi.  30,  vii.  11. 

Argmnentum  ad  judicium,  an  appeal  to  the  common  sense  oi 
mankind. 

•  Whatoly,  Log^  b.  iU  cb.  8,  {  2.  •  IbkU,  AppradU  L 

•  Mr  W.  Hamnton,  JHfCUMtioni,  p.  U7. 
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Argpunentnm  ad  vereoimdiamy  an  appeal  to  onr  reverenoe  for 
some  respected  authority. 

Argfamentmn  ad  popnlama  an  appeal  to  the  passions  and  pre- 
judices of  the  multitude. 

Argnmentimi  ad  ignorantianiy  an  argument  founded  on  the 
ignorance  of  an  adversary. 

Seductio  ad  absnrdum  is  the  proof  of  a  conclusion  derived  from 
the  absurdity  of  a  contrary  supposition.  These  arguments  are 
called  Indirect,  because  the  conclusion  that  is  established  is 
not  the  absolute  and  general  one  in  question,  but  some  other 
relative  and  particular  conclusion,  which  the  person  is  bound 
to  admit  in  order  to  maintain  his  consistency.  The  Redudio 
ad  absurdum  is  the  form  of  argument  which  more  particularly 
comes  under  this  denomination.  In  geometry  this  mode  of 
reasoning  is  much  employed,  by  which,  instead  of  demon- 
Btrating  what  is  asserted,  everything  which  contradicts  that 
assertion  is  shown  to  be  absurd.  For,  if  everything  which 
contradicts  a  proposition  is  absurd,  or  unthinkable,  the  pro- 
position itself  must  be  accepted  as  true.  In  other  sciences, 
however,  which  do  not  depend  upon  definition,  nor  proceed  by 
demonstration,  the  supposable  and  the  false  find  a  place  be< 
tween  what  is  true  and  what  is  absurd. 

hJBUOJntXSTATlO'S  is  opposed  to  intuition  and  consciousness, 
and  used  as  synonymous  with  deduction  by  Dr.  PricA.' 

Argumentation  or  reasoning  is  that  operation  of  mind  where- 
hy  we  infer  one  proposition  from  two  or  more  propositions 
premised.* 

Argumentaiion  must  not  be  confounded  with  reasoning. 
Seasoning  may  be  natural  or  artificial ;  argumentaiion  is  al- 
ways artificial.  An  advocate  reasons  and  argues;  a  Hottentot 
reasons,  but  does  not  argue,  Reasoning  is  occupied  with  ideas 
and  their  relations,  legitimate  or  illegitimate ;  argumentation 
has  to  do  with  forms  and  their  regularity  or  irregularity.  One 
reasons  often  with  one's  self;  you  cannot  argue  but  with  two. 
A  thesis  is  set  down — you  attack,  I  defend  it;  you  insist,  I 
reply ;  you  deny,  I  approve ;  you  distinguish,  I  destroy  youi 
distinciion ;  your  objections  and  my  replies  balance  or  ovei^ 
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turn  one  another.     Such  is  argtimenUUion,    It  supposes  thai 
there  are  two  sides,  and  that  both  agree  to  the  same  rules.^ 

**  ArgumentalioniM  nomine  iota  dispuiaiio  ipsa  eomprthen- 
dUur,  consiana  ex  argumenio  et  argumenii  conJtUaiiane,"^ 

OtT  (Latin  ars,  from  Greek  df  ef if,  strength  or  skill ;  or  from  i^, 
to  fit,  join,  or  make  agree). 

Ars  eat  ratio  recta  aliquorum  operum  faciendorum^ 

Ars  est  habitus  cum  recta  ratione  effedivus;  quia  per  precepta 
sua  dirigit  effectionem  sen  productionem  operis  extemi  sensibilis, 
Differt  autem  a  natura,  quod  natura  operatur  in  eo  in  quo  est; 
ars  vero  nunquam  operatur  in  eo  in  quo  est;  nisi  per  accidens, 
puta  cum  medicus  seipsum  sanat.* 

Ars  est  meihodus  aliqtiidjuxta  regulas  determinate  operandi, 

Ars  est  recta  ratio  factibilium,  atque  in  eo  differt  a  prudentia, 
qtJUB  est  recta  ratio  agibilium.* 

Docti  raiionem  artis  inieUigunt,  indocti  coZtip/afem.— Quint. 
This  is  the  difference,  in  the  fine  arts  espeoiaUy,  between 
acquired  knowledge  and  natural  taste. 

''We  speak  of  art  as  distinguished  from  nature;  but  ari 
itself  is  natural  to  man.  •  •  •  If  we  admit  that  man  is 
susceptible  of  improvement,  and  has  in  himself  a  principle  of 
progression  and  a  desire  of  perfection,  it  appears  improper  to 
say  that  he  has  quitted  the  stat«  of  his  nature,  when  he  has 
be^n  to  proceed ;  or  that  he  finds  a  station  for  which  he  was 
not  intended,  while,  like  other  animals,  he  only  follows  the 
disposition  and  employs  the  powers  that  ncUure  has  given. 
The  latest  efforts  of  human  invention  are  but  a  continuation 
of  certain  devices  which  were  practised  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  world,  and  in  the  rudest  state  of  mankind."^ 

Art  is  defined  by  Lord  Bacon  to  be  "  a  proper  disposal  of 
the  things  of  nature  by  human  thought  and  experience,  so  as 
to  make  them  answer  the  designs  and  uses  of  mankind."  It 
may  be  defined  more  concisely  to  be  the  adjustment  of  mean* 
to  accomplish  a  desired  end.* 

>  XML  da  ScUnoa  FhHowph.  *  Cicero.  *  ThomM  AqvIbm. 

•  Derodon,  Phyi^  p.  21.  *  BouTler. 

•  VmmutM,  JMfwI.  ad  PhiUtapli^  p,  SI. 

'  Vergoaon,  Amy  on  HUL  of  dv.  Soe^  pp.  10-13. 

•  mum^tt,  Wtffki,  TOL IL,  p.  Se^  lart  fldlUoA. 
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**Art  liA8  in  general  preceded  science.  There  were  bleiich- 
ing,  and  dyeing,  and  tanning,  and  artificers  in  copper  and 
iron,  before  there  was  chemistry  to  explun  the  processes  used. 
Men  made  wine  before  there  waa  any  theory  of  fermentation  ; 
and  glass  and  porcelain  were  manufactured  before  the  nature 
of  alkalies  and  earths  had  been  determined.  The  pyramids  of 
Nnbia  and  Egypt,  the  palaces  and  sculptured  slabs  of  Nine- 
Teh,  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  Italy  and  Greece,  the  obelisks  and 
temples  of  India,  the  cromlechs  and  druidical  circles  of  coun- 
tries formerly  Celtic,  all  preceded  the  sciences  of  mechanics 
and  architecture.  There  was  music  before  there  was  a  science 
of  acoustics ;  and  painting  while  as  yet  there  was  no  theory 
of  colours  and  perspective."  ^ 

On  the  other  hand  Cicero  has  said,*  "  NihU  ett  enim,  quod 
ad  ariem  redigi  possit,  nisi  iUe  prius  qui  Ula  tenets  qu&rum  ariem 
inaiUuere  vuU,  habecU  Ulam  scientiamy  ui  ex  iis  rebus,  quarum 
ars  nondum  sit,  ariem  ^cere  possU" 

And  Mr.  Harris'  has  argued  — ''  If  there  were  no  theorems 
of  science  to  guide  the  operations  of  art,  there  would  be  no 
art;  but  if  there  were  no  operations  of  art,  there  might  still 
be  theorems  of  science.    Therefore  science  is  prior  to  art," 

"  The  principles  which  art  involves,  science  evolves.  The 
truths  on  which  art  depends  lurk  in  the  artist's  mind  unde- 
Teloped,  guiding  his  hand,  stimulating  his  invention,  balancing 
his  judgment,  but ^  not  appearing  in  the  form  of  enunciated 
propositions.  Art  in  its  earlier  stages  is  anterior  to  science — 
it  may  afterwards  borrow  aid  from  it."* 

If  the  knowledge  used  be  merely  accumulated  experience, 
the  art  is  called  empirical ;  but  if  it  be  experience  reasoned 
upon  and  brought  under  general  principles,  it  assumes  a 
higher  character  and  becomes  a  scientific  art. 

The  difference  between  art  and  science  is  regarded  as  merely 
verbal  by  Sir  William  Hamilton.' 

"  The  distinction  between  science  and  art  is,  that  a  science  is 


*  MOofth,  Oi»  Din.  thMm.,  p.  151. 

*  Dt  Oman,  L,  41. 

*  PhQ.  Arrangementi,  ebap.  16. 

*  Wbewell,  FhA.  of  hubtet  Sdeneet,  toI.  ii^  PP>  111-3}  new  edit 

*  In  BUn,  JUn^  No.  116.    On  the  other  lide,  Me  Prefkee  of  St.  HUaiiVt  tranilatloit 
»f  tba  Orgtuian,  p.  13;  Whewell,  PMU  qf  Jhdtui,  SoUnees,  part  ii,  book  U.,  chap.  8. 
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a  body  of  principles  and  deductions,  to  explain  the  nature  of 
some  object  matter.  An  art  is  a  body  of  precepts  with  prao« 
tical  skill  for  the  completion  of  some  work.  •  A  science  teaches 
us  to  know,  an  art  to  do ;  the  former  declares  that  something 
exists,  with  the  laws  and  causes  which  belong  to  its  existence; 
the  latter  teaches  how  something  may  be  produced."  ^ 

*'  The  object  of  science  is  knowledge ;  the  objects  of  art  ar« 
works.  In  art,  truth  is  a  means  to  an  end ;  in  science  it  is  the 
only  end.  Hence  the  practical  arts  are  not  to  be  classed 
among  the  sciences." ' 

"  Science  gives  principles,  art  gives  rules.  Stnence  is  fixed, 
and  its  object  is  intellectual;  art  is  contingent,  and  its  object 
sensible."* 

ASCETICISM  {aaxrjaiiy  exercise).  —  The  exercise  of  severe  virtue 
among  the  Pythagoreans  and  Stoics  was  so  called.  It  con- 
sisted in  chastity,  poverty,  watching,  fasting,  and  retirement. 
"  The  ascetics  renounced  the  business  and  the  pleasures  of 
the  age ;  abjured  the  use  of  wine,  of  flesh,  and  of  marriage, 
chastised  the  body,  mortified  their  afiections,  and  embraced 
a  life  of  misery,  as  the  price  of  eternal  happiness."^ 

This  name  may  be  applied  to  every  system  which  teachefl 
man  not  to  govern  his  wants  by  subordinating  them  to  reason 
and  the  law  of  duty,  but  to  stifle  them  entirely,  or  at  least  to 
resist  them  as  much  as  we  can ;  and  these  are  not  only  the 
wants  of  the  body,  but  still  more  those  of  the  heart,  the  imar* 
gination,  and  the  mind ;  for  society,  the  family,  most  of  the 
sciences  and  arts  of  civilization,  are  proscribed  sometimes  as 
rigorously  as  physical  pleasures.  The  care  of  the  soul  and  the 
contemplation  of  the  Beity  are  the  only  employments.  AscesU 
ieism  may  be  distinguished  as  religious,  which  is  founded  on  the 
doctrine  of  expiation,  and  seeks  to  appease  the  Divine  wrath 
by  voluntary  sufferings,  and  philosophical,  which  aims  at  ac- 
complishing the  destiny  of  the  soul,  developing  its  faoaltieo, 
and  freeing  it  from  the  servitude  of  sense.' 

*  ThonmoiL  OuOxne  of  Lawt  nf  Thovffht,  p.  1%  2d  tdlt 

•  Wbewell,  PkO.  qf  Induct  Sdmeti,  aph.  9ft. 

*  Hurif,  DialoffU€  on  Ari, 
«  eibbon,  Higt^  o.  87. 

•  DieL  dm  Saimoet  Pkik 
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The  principle  of  tueeticUm  U  described  by  Bentham,^  bs 
"  that  principle  which  approves  of  actions  in  proportion  as 
they  tend  to  dininish  human  happiness,  and  conversely  dip- 
approves  of  them  as  they  tend  to  augment  it,"  But  this  is 
not  a  fair  representation  of  tuceticism  in  any  of  its  forms. 
The  only  true  and  rational  agceiicism  is  temperance  or  mode- 
ration in  all  things. 

ASSEHT  (ad  seniio — ^to  think  the  same— to  be  of  the  same  mind 
or  opinion). — "  Subscription  to  articles  of  religion,  though  no 
more  than  a  declaration  of  the  subscriber's  assent,  may  pro- 
perly enough  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
oaths,  because  it  is  governed  by  the  same  rule  of  interpre- 
tation." « 

Asserd  is  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which  we  accept  as  true  a 
proposition,  a  perception,  or  an  idea.  It  is  a  necessary  part 
of  judgment ;  for  if  you  take  away  from  judgment  affirmation 
or  denial,  nothing  remains  but  a  simple  conception  without 
logical  value,  or  a  proposition  which  must  be  examined  before 
it  can  be  admitted.  It  is  also  implied  in  perception,  which 
would  otherwise  be  a  mere  phenomenon  which  the  mind  had 
not  accepted  as  true.  Assent  is  free  when  it  is  not  the  unavoid- 
able result  of  evidence,  necessary  when  I  cannot  withhold  it 
without  contradicting  myself.  The  Stoics,  while  they  ad- 
mitted that  most  of  our  ideas  came  from  without,  thought  that 
images  purely  sensible  could  not  be  converted  into  real  cog- 
nitions without  a  spontaneous  act  of  the  mind,  which  is  just 
assent,  or  belief,  ovyxa/toBtdi^^ —  F.  Belief,  Consent. 

"  Assent  of  the  mind  to  truth  is,  in  all  cases,  the  work  not 
of  the  understanding,  but  of  the  reason.  Men  are  not  con- 
vinced by  syllogisms ;  but  when  they  believe  a  principle,  or 
wish  to  believe,  then  syllogisms  are  brought  in  to  prove  it."^ 

ASSEBTIOH  (ad  sero,  to  join  to,  to  declare),  in  Logic  is  the 
affirmation  or  denial  of  something.' 

AlSSSRTOAT. — "  But  whether  each  of  them  be  according  to  thi 

•  Introd.  to  JFVin.  of  Mbr,  ami  Legidatim,  eh.  8. 

•  8«w^  ChriSL  Mor^  dhap.  21.  •  Whately,  Log^  b.  U.,  eh.  2,  | 
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kinds  of  oaths  divided  by  the  schoolmen,  one  €useriory,  thi 
other  promisscryy  to  which  some  add  a  third,  comminatory,  is 
to  me  unknown." ' 

Judgments  have  also  been  distinguished  into  the  probJematic, 
the  assertory,  and  the  apodeictic, — F.  Juboment,  Oath. 

ASSOGIATIOIT  (assodo,  to  accompany).  —  "  Ideas  that  in  them- 
selves are  not  all  of  kin,  come  to  be  so  united  in  some  men's 
minds,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  separate  them ;  they  always  keep 
company,  and  the  one  no  sooner  at  any  time  comes  into  the 
understanding  but  its  associate  appears  with  it."' — F*.  Sug- 
gestion, Train  of  Thought. 

**  If  several  thoughts,  or  ideas,  or  feelings,  have  been  in  the 
mind  at  the  same  time,  afterwards,  if  one  of  these  thoughts 
return  to  the  mind,  some,  or  all  of  the  others,  will  frequently 
return  with  it ;  this  is  called  the  association  of  ideas."  ^ 

**  By  the  law  of  continuity,  the  mind,  when  the  chord  has 
once  been  struck,  continues,  as  Hume  describes  it,  to  repeat  of 
itself  the  same  note  again  and  again,  till  it  finally  dies  away. 
By  association  it  falls  naturally.into  the  same  train  of  consecu- 
tive ideas  to  which  it  has  been  before  accustomed.  Imagine  a 
glass  so  constructed  that  when  the  face  placed  before  it  was 
withdrawn,  the  image  should  still  continue  reflected  on  it  for 
a  certain  time,  becoming  fainter  and  fainter  until  it  finally 
disappeared.  This  would  represent  the  taw  of  continuity. 
Imagine  that  when  a  book  and  a  man  had  been  once  placed 
before  it  together,  it  should  be  able,  when  the  book  was  next 
brought  alone,  to  recall  the  image  of  the  man  also.  This 
would  be  the  lata  of  association.  On  these  two  laws  depend? 
the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  mind."* — Sewell.* 

"  The  law  of  association  is  this, — That  empirical  ideas  whicl 
often  follow  each  other,  create  a  habit  in  the  mind,  wheneveT 
the  one  is  produced,  for  the  other  always  to  follow."* 

''I  employ  the  word  association   to    express   the    effect 


>  Fuller,  Worihieif  Oornwall. 

*  Locke,  On  Hum.  Uhdentand.,  b.  U^  o.  88,  sect  6. 

*  Taylor,  Elements  of  Thought 

*  Bee  the  vm  wMoh  Butler  has  made  of  tbeM  in  lilfl  Jtudoffyy  eh.  1  awl  eb.  i. 

*  CkHH.  Mor^  eh.  14.  •  Kant,  AntkrcpOogj/f  p.  IKL 
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which  an  otgeot  derives  from  ideas,  or  from  feelings  which 
it  does  not  necessarily  suggest,  but  which  it  uniformly  re* 
calls  to  the  mind,  in  consequence  of  early  and  long  continued 
habits/' « 

"IfUeiligitur  jper  associaiionem  idearum  non  qucevis  naturalis 
€t  neeessaria  earundem  conjundio,  sed  quce  fortuita  est,  aui 
per  eonsuetudinem  vd  affectum  producitur,  qua  id^as,  qum 
nvUum  naturalem  inter  se  habent  nexum,  ita  copulantur,  ui 
recurrenU  una,  iota  earum  catena  se  conspiciendam  inUUectui 
prcebeat."* 

"  The  influence  of  associcUion  upon  morals  opens  an  ample 
field  of  inquiry.  It  is  from  this  principle  that  we  explain  the 
reformatioDrfrom  theft  and  drunkenness  in  servants  which  we 
sometimes  see  produced  by  a  draught  of  spirits  in  which  tartar 
emetic  had  been  secretly  dissolved.  The  recollection  of  the 
pain  and  sickness  excited  by  the  emetic,  naturally  associates 
itself  with  the  spirits,  so  as  to  render  them  both  equally  the 
objects  of  aversion.  It  is  by  calling  in  this  principle  only  that 
we  can  account  for  the  conduct  of  Moses  in  grinding  the 
golden  calf  into  a  powder,  and  afterwards  dissolving  it  (pro- 
bably by  means  of  hepar  ndphuHs)  in  water,  and  compelling 
&e  children  of  Israel  to  drink  of  it  as  a  punishment  for  their 
idolatry.  This  mixture  is  bitter  and  nauseous  in  the  highest 
degree.  An  inclination  to  idolatry,  therefore,  could  not  be 
felt  without  being  associated  with  the  remembrance  of  this 
disagreeable  mixture,  an^  of  course  being  rejected  with  equal 
abhorrence."* — F.  Coif  bin  ation. 

ASSTJXPTIOir  {assumo,  to  take  for  granted). — ''The  unities  of 
time  and  place  arise  evidently  from  false  assumptions"^ 

Of  enunciations  or  premises,  that  which  is  taken  universally 
is  called  the  proposition,  that  which  is  less  universal  and 
comes  into  the  mind  secondarily  is  called  the  assumption.* 

•  BtevtH,  WoHet,  fol.  IL,  p.  440. 

^Bnieluma,  Jh  JdeiM,    Locke,  Anty,  book  11.,  ehap.  28;  Home,  JSkiayt,  ftsnj  HL 
llarlfaj,  ObaervL  m  Mm ;  Raid,  JbUOL  Bw^  eaMj  It.;  Stewart,  Slememttj  rol.  a,  oh.  A| 
Brown,  Leelurea,  laet.  xxxiiL 

•  Dr.  Roah,  Meiieal  Enqviria,  vol.  It,  8to,  Philadelphia,  1703,  p.  42. 

•  Jobnaon,  JFVqpoaoIf /or,  cis.,  Shde^pwrt. 

•  ftaaMaaborg,  JVbte  in  AtU^ 
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The  Assumption  is  the  minor  or  second  propottti)n  in  t 
categorical  syllogism. 

ATHEISM  (a»  priv.;  and  ^o^,  God). — The  doctrine  that  there  is 
no  God. 

**  We  shall  now  make  diligent  search  and  inquiry,  to  see 
if  we  can  find  any  other  philosophers  who  atheized  before 
Democritus  and  Leucippus,  as  also  what  form  of  atheism  they 
entertained." ' 

The  name  Atheist  is  said  to  have  been  first  applied  to 
piagoras  of  Melos  (or  Delos),  a  follower  of  Democritus,  who 
explained  all  things  by  motion  and  matter,  or  the  movement 
of  material  atoms.  The  other  form  of  aih^m  in  ancient 
times  was  that  of  Thales,  Anazimenes,  and  Heraclitus,  who 
accounted  for  all  things  by  the  different  transformations  of 
the  one  element  of  water.  Straton  of  Lampsacus  rejected 
the  purely  mechanical  system  of  Democritus,  and  ascribed  to 
matter  a  power  of  organization  which  gave  to  all  beings  their 
forms  and  faculties.  Epicurus  was  the  contemporary  of 
Straton,  but  the  follower  of  Democritus,  on  whose  system  he 
grafted  the  morality  which  is  suited  to  it.  And  the  material- 
ism of  Hobbcs  and  others  in  modern  times  has,  in  like  manner, 
led  to  aiheism. 

It  is  a  fine  observation  of  Plato  in  his  Laws — ^that  aiheism 
is  a  disease  of  the  soul  before  it  becomes  an  error  of  the 
understanding.' 

"  To  believe  nothing  of  a  designing  principle  or  mind,  nor 
any  cause,  measure,  or  rule  of  things  but  chance,  so  that  in 
nature  neither  the  interest  of  the  whUe,  nor  of  B.nj  particulars^ 
can  be  said  to  bo  in  the  least  designed,  pursued,  or  aimed  at, 
is  to  be  a  perfect  atheist"* 

Hi  soli  sunt  athei,  qui  mundum  redorts  sapientis  consilio 
negant  in  initio  constitutum  fuisse  atque  in  omni  tempore  ad^ 
ministrari^ 

Atheists  are  confounded  with  Pantheists;  such  as  Xeno- 
phanes  among  the  ancients,  or  Spinoza  and  Schelling  amon| 

•  Cudwortb,  hUOl.  S99L,  p.  111. 

*  Lerlcre,  HM.  du  Sifttemet  da  Aneien  Ath^.    In  BQHiothtquit  Ckeitit. 

•  Bhafteubnry,  Inquiry  Omceming  Ftrfue,  book  I.,  part  1.,  sect  2. 

*  HutcheioD,  JfttepAyt^  pan  8,  e.  1. 
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ATHEISM  ~ 

the  modems,  who,  instead  of  denying  God,  absorb  ererything 
into  Him,  and  are  rather  AeosmUU, 

Atheism  has  been  disiinguiBhed  from  Antiiheiam;  and  the 
former  has  been  supposed  to  imply  merely  the  non-reoognition 
of  God,  while  the  latter  asserts  His  non-existence.  This  dis- 
tinction is  founded  on  the  difference  between  unbelief  and  d%9- 
helitf}  and  its  validity  is  admitted  in  so  far  as  it  discriminates 
merely  between  sceptical  and  dogmatic  atheism} 

"  The  verdict  of  the  atheist  on  the  doctrine  of  a  God,  is  only 
that  it  is  not  proven.    It  is  not  that  it  is  disproven.    He  is 
but  an  atheist.    He  is  not  an  antitheist"^ 
ATOM,  ATOMISM  (a,  priv. ;  and  fc/iyw,  to  cut,  that  which  cannot 
be  cut  or  divided  is  an  atom). 

''  Now,  I  say,  as  Ecphantus  and  Archelaus  asserted  the  cor- 
poreal world  to  be  made  of  atoms,  yet  notwithstanding,  held 
an  incorporeal  deity,  distinct  from  the  same  as  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  activity  in  it,  so  in  like  manner  did  all  other  ancient 
atamists  generally  before  Democritus  join  theology  and  incor- 
porealism  with  their  atomical  physiology."  « 

Leucippus  considered  the  basis  of  idl  bodies  to  consist  of 
extremely  fine  particles,  differing  in  form  and  nature,  which 
he  supposed  to  be  dispersed  throughout  space,  and  to  which 
the  followers  of  Epicurus  first  gave  the  name  of  atoms.  To 
these  atoms  he  attributed  a  rectilinear  motion,  in  consequence 
of  which,  such  as  are  homogeneous  united,  whilst  the  lighter 
were  dispersed  throughout  space. 

The  doctrine  of  atomism  did  not  take  its  rise  in  Greece,  but 
in  the  East.  It  is  found  in  the  Indian  philosophy.  Kanada, 
the  author  of  the  system,  admitted  an  infinite  intelligence 
distinct  from  the  world.  But  he  could  not  believe  matter  to 
be  infinitely  divisible,  as  in  this  case  a  grain  of  sand  would  be 
equal  to  a  mountain,  both  being  infinite.  Matter  consists, 
then,  of  ultimate  indivisible  atoms,  which  are  indestructible 
and  eternal.  Empedocles  and  Anaxagoras  did  not  exclude 
mind  or  spirit  from  the  universe.  Leucippus  and  Democritus 
did.  Epicurus  added  nothing  to  their  doctrine.  Lucretius 
gave  to  it  the  graces  of  poetry. 

>  Obalmera,  NaL  ThteL,  1^  68.  *  Bnchanan,  FnUh  in  Ood,  toI.  1,  p.  89Q 

Coalman,  trfiMpra.  «  Cudwor^  JMeB.  iS^«<^  p.  28. 
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ATOM  — 

In  all  its  forms,  explaining  the  nniverse  by  chance  or  neces* 
sity,  it  tends  to  materialism  or  atheism,  although  Gassendi  has 
attempted  to  reconcile  it  with  a  belief  in  God.' —  F.  Molsculb. 
ATTENllOH  {attendo,  to  stretch  towards). 

"When  we  see,  hoar,  or  think  of  anything,  and  feel  a  de8ir€ 
to  know  more  of  it,  we  keep  the  mind  fixed  upon  the  object ; 
this  effort  of  the  mind,  produced  by  the  desire  of  knowledge, 
is  called  attention  J'* 

Attention  is  the  voluntary  directing  of  the  energy  of  the 
mind  towards  an  object  or  an  act.  It  has  been  said  by  Sir  H. 
Holland,*  that  "  The  phrase  of  direction  of  consciousness  might 
often  be  advantageously  substituted  for  it."  It  implies  Will 
as  distinct  from  Intelligence  and  Sensibility.  It  is  the  volun- 
tary direction  of  the  intelligence  and  activity.  Condillac  con- 
founded it  with  a  sensation  of  which  we  were  passively  con- 
scious, all  other  sensations  being  as  if  they  were  not  Laro- 
miguiere  regarded  it  as  a  faculty,  and  as  the  primary  faculty 
of  the  understanding,  which  gives  birth  to  all  the  rest.  But 
we  may  do  an  act  with  attention  as  well  as  contemplate  an 
object  with  attention.  And  we  may  attend  to  a  feeling  as  well 
as  to  a  cognition.  According  to  De  Tracy,'  it  is  a  state  of 
mind  rather  than  a  faculty.  It  is  to  be  acquired  and  improved 
by  habit.  We  may  learn  to  be  attentive  as  we  learn  to  walk 
and  to  write. 

According  to  Dr.  Reid,*  ** Attention  is  a  voluntary  act;  it 
requires  an  active  exertion  to  begin  and  to  continue  it ;  and  it 
may  be  continued  as  long  as  we  will;  but  consciousness  is 
involuntary,  and  of  no  continuance,  changing  with  every 
thought." 

Attention  to  external  things  is  observation,  Attentiofi  to  the 
subjects  of  our  own  consciousness  is  reflection. 

Attention  and  abstraction  are  the  same  process,  it  has  been 
said,  viewed  in  different  relations.  They  are  the  positive  and 
negative  poles  of  the  same  act.  The  one  evolves  the  other. 
Attention  is  the  abstraction  of  the  mind  from  all  things  else, 
and  fixing  it  upon  one  object ;  and  abstraction  is  the  fixing  the 
mind  upon  one  object  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 


«  Stewart,  AcL  Pow^  toL  U,  last  edit.,  359.  »  Taylor,  EtemenU  qf  Thmt^ 

'  Mental  phyiioL,  p.  li.  *  Idulogity  o.  11.  ■  IrtUXL  Pwo^  vuKf  U  ^-  ^ 
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ATTEVnOH— 
AtteattOB  and  Tkosght.-— "  By  ikmgU  is  here  meant  the  toIuii* 
tttrj  reproduction  in  our  minds  of  those  states  of  oonsoiousness, 
to  which,  as  to  his  best  and  most  authentic  documents,  the 
teacher  of  moral  or  religious  truth  refers  us.  In  attention, 
we  keep  the  mind  passive ;  in  thought,  we  rouse  it  into  activity. 
In  the  former,  we  submit  to  an  impression — ^we  keep  the  mind 
steady,  in  order  to  receive  the  stamp.  In  the  latter,  we  seek 
to  imitate  the  artist,  while  we  ourselves  make  a  copy  or  dupli- 
cate of  his  work.  We  may  learn  arithmetic  or  ^e  elements 
of  geometry,  by  continued  attention  alone;  but  self-knowledge, 
or  an  insight  into  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  grounds  of  religion  and  true  morality,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  effort  of  attention,  requires  the  energy  of  thought*" ' 

ATTBIBUTE  {aitrUmo,  to  apportion,  to  ascribe],  is  anything  that 
can  be  predicated  of  another. 

«HmT«iideUghti 
To  pMdoD  «iTiog  mm ;  f  WMt  mercy  tiMms 
lU  (UrliDg  aUriifuU,  which  limiU  Justioe." 

Dryden,  An  for  Love, 

**Aj^nbiUe8  are  usually  distributed  under  the  three  heads  of 
quality,  quantity,  and  relation."  * 

In  the  Schools,  the  definition,  the  genus,  the  proprium,  and 
the  accident^  were  called  dialectic  attributes;  because,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,'  these  were  the  four  points  of  view  in  which 
any  subject  of  philosophical  discussion  should  be  viewed. 

'*A  predicate,  the  exact  limits  of  which  are  not  determined, 
cannot  be  used  to  define  and  determine  a  subject.  It  may  be 
called  an  attribute,  and  conveys  not  the  whole  nature  of  the 
subject,  but  some  one  quality  belonging  to  it.  '  Metals  are 
heavy/  '  some  snakes  are  venomous,'  are  judgments  in  which 
this  kind  of  predicable  occurs.* 

Attributes  (real  or  metaphysical)  are  always  real  qualities, 
essential  and  inherent,  not  only  in  the  nature,  but  even  in  the 
substance  of  things.   **  By  this  word  attribute,'^  said  Descartes 

(in  his  letter  to  Regius),   ''is  meant  something  which  is 

■      — — _— —  I  — 

•  ColerUge,  AUt  to  R^fUnetkm,  toI.  L,  p.  i. 

•  MIU^  Log^  2d  edit,  toI.  L,  p.  88. 

•  nptc,  lib.  in  e.  S. 

«  OiMMO^,  OmOim  q^  Xmm  <t^  2%M«iiU;  ad  edit,  p.  ISl. 
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ATTEIBUTE  — 

immoTable  and  inseparable  from  the  eesenee  of  its  subjeot,  u 
that  which  constitutes  it,  and  which  is  thus  opposed  to  imode." 
Thus  unity,  identity,  and  actiyity,  are  attribute*  of  the  soul ; 
for  I  cannot  deny  them,  without,  at  the  same  time,  denying 
the  existence  of  the  soul  itself.  Sensibility,  liberty,  and  intel- 
ligence, are  but  faeuUies,  In  God  there  is  nothing  but  attri' 
biites,  because  in  God  everything  is  absolute,  involved  in  the 
substance  and  unity  of  the  necessary  being.  In  Deo  non  pro- 
prie  modoe  aut  q^talitaiest  sed  aUributa  iawtum  dieimue  eese.^ 

In  man  the  essential  mark  is  r^Mon^^  attribute,  capacity  of 
learning— fito(20,  actual  learning-— ^uo/cfy,  relatively  to  another 
more  or  less  learned.'— F.  Qualitt,  Modi. 

ATJTHEirnC.  —  "A  genuine  book  is  that  which  was  written  by 
the  person  whose  name  it  bears,  as  the  author  of  it.  An 
authentic  book  is  that  which  relates  matters  of  &ct  as  they 
really  happened.  A  book  may  be  genuine  without  being 
authentic  ;  and  a  book  may  be  authentic  without  being  genuine. 
The  books  written  by  Richardson  and  Fielding  are  genuine 
books,  though  the  histories  of  Clarissa  and  Tom  Jones  are 
fables.  •  .  .  Anson's  voyage  may  be  considered  as  an 
authentic  book,  it  probably  containing  a  true  narrative  of  the 
principal  events  recorded  in  it ;  but  it  is  not  a  genuine  book, 
having  not  been  written  by  Walters,  to  whom  it  is  ascribed, 
but  by  Robins."* 

In  jurisprudence,  those  laws  or  acts  are  called  authentic 
which  are  promulgated  by  the  proper  public  officer,  and  ac- 
companied with  the  conditions  requisite  to  give  them  faitii  and 
force. 

AUTHORITY  (The  principle  of).  —  "  The  principle  of  adopting 
the  belief  of  others,  on  a  matter  of  opinion,  without  reference 
to  the  particular  grounds  on  which  the  belief  may  rest."  *  — 
F.  Consent. 

Authority  (The  argument  from).  — •  It  is  an  argument  for  the 
truth  of  an  opinion  that  it  has  been  embraced  by  all  men.  in 


>  Descartes,  PrineifK  PkOoaopk^  L,  p.  S7. 

*  Peemans,  Introd.  ad  PhSemiph^  p.  S. 

*  Bp.  Watson,  Apdagy  far  tkt  Bibk,  p.  88. 

«  Mr  Q.  G.  Lswii,  Om  Authorify  in  MaUan  qf  Cpkdm,  ^  C 
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AUTHOEITT— 

all  ages,  and  in  all  nations.  Quod  temper,  ubique,  ei  ab  om' 
nilms,  are  the  marks  of  universality,  according  to  Yincentius 
Lirinensis.  '*  This  word  is  sometimes  employed  in  its  primary 
sense,  when  we  refer  to  any  one's  example,  testimony,  or 
judgment;  as  when,  e,g.,  we  speak  of  correcting  a  reading  in 
some  book  on  the  authorUy  of  an  ancient  MS.,  or  giving  a 
statement  of  some  fact  on  the  authority  of  such  and  such  his- 
torians, &e.  In  this  sense  the  word  answers  pretty  nearly  to 
the  Latin  CMdoriias,    It  is  a  claim  to  deference, 

**  Sometimes,  again,  it  is  employed  as  equivalent  to  potesiae, 
power,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  authority  of  a  magistrate. 
This  is  a  claim  to  obedience.'* ' 

Una  in  re  coneetitio  omnium  gentium  lex  nalurce  pulanda 

MuUum  dare  solemue  prceeumptioni  omnium  hominum:  Apud 
nos  veritatis  argumentum  est,  aliquid  omnibus  videri} 

AT7TOCBA8Y  (o^of,  self;  and  x^m,  to  have  power). — ''The 
Divine  will  is  absolute,  it  is  its  own  reason,  it  is  both  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  ground  of  all  its  acts.  It  moves  not  by  the 
external  impulse  or  inclination  of  objects,  but  determines 
itself  by  an  absolute  autocrasy,"^ 

*'  Qod  extends  his  dominion  even  to  man's  vrill,  that  great 
seat  of  freedom,  that  with  a  kind  of  autocrasy  and  supremacy 
within  itself,  commands  its  own  actions,  laughs  at  all  compul- 
sion, scorns  restraint,  and  defies  the  bondage  of  human  laws 
or  external  obligations."' — F.  Autonomy. 

AUTOMATOH  (affo^iafoy,  that  which  moves  of  itself.) 
Automatic. — **  The  difference  between  an  animal  and  an  auto- 
matic statue  consists  in  this,  that  in  the  animal  we  trace  the 
mechanism  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  we  are  stopped,  either 
the  mechanism  becoming  too  subtile  for  our  discernment,  or 
something  else  beside  the  known  laws  of  mechanism  taking 
place ;  whereas,  in  the  OMiomaion,  for  the  comparatively  few 
motions  of  which  it  is  capable,  we  trace  the  mechanism 
throughout.'' • 
Auiomaiie  motions  are  those  muscular  actions  which  are 

*  Wbatdy,  Loff^  Apptndiz  1 .  *  Oloero,  L,  Taaeol. 

*  8<a«ea,  XpM.  cxrfl.  *  Bonth,  toI.  tU.,  ser.  z. 

*  South,  Tci.  L,  Mr.  viL  •  Pal^,  Nat,  Thiol^  o.  & 
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AUTOMATON- 

not  dependent  on  the  mind,  and  which  are  either  persistent^ 
or  take  place  periodically  with  a  regular  rhythm,  and  ar« 
dependent  on  normal  causes  seated  in  the  nerves  or  central 
organs  of  the  nervous  system.  ''  Movements  influenced  simply 
by  sensation,  and  not  at  all  by  the  will,  are  auUtmaiiej  such 
as  winking." ' 

Leibnitz'  has  said,  ''  anima  humana  est  spiiituaU  quoddam 
automaton."  In  a  note  on  this  passage,  Bilfinger  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  automaton  is  derived  from  avtof  and  fuua  or  fuprkt, 
to  seek  or  desire.  The  soul  is  a  being  desiring  of  itself, 
whose  changes  are  desired  by  itself;  whereas  the  common 
interpretation  of  the  word  is  self-moving.  The  soul,  in  strict 
propriety,  may  be  called  self-desiring,  or  desiring  changes  of 
itself,  as  having  the  principle  of  change  in  itself;  whereas 
machines  are  improperly  called  self-moving,  or  self-desiring, 
or  willing. 

**  By  the  compound  word  avtofAatov  (otaof  cwf  6  fidttjv  yivtftai) 
Aristotle  expresses  nature  effecting  either  more  or  less  than 
the  specific  ends  or  purposes  to  which  her  respective  opera- 
tions invariably  tend.''*  Nature  operating  xwta  ov/i^^x6i, 
and  producing  effects  not  in  her  intention,  is  called  airtofuvtw 
or  chance,  and  art  operating  xara  avfifit37^x6i,  and  producing 
effects  not  in  her  inteutiou,  is  called  fv;^,  fortune.  Thus, 
chance  or  fortune  cannot  have  any  existence  independently  of 
intention  or  design. 
Antomatisin  is  one  of  the  theories  as  to  the  activity  of  matter.* 

AUTONOMY  (a^o(  vofwi,  a  law  itself).— In  the  philosophy  of 
Kant,  autonomy  is  ascribed  to  the  reason  in  all  matters  of 
morality.  The  meaning  is,  that  reason  is  sovereign,  and  the 
laws  which  it  imposes  qfi  the  will  are  universal  and  absolute. 
Man,  as  possessed  of  reason,  is  his  own  lawgiver.  In  this, 
according  to  Kant,  consists  the  true  character  and  tHe  only 
possible  proof  of  liberty.  The  term  heteronomy  is  applied  bj 
him  to  those  laws  which  are  imposed  upon  us  by  nature,  ot 
the  violence  done  to  us  by  our  passions  and  our  wants  or  d» 
sires. — F.  Autocrasy. 

>  Mor«lI,  AycAoIflffy,  p.  99.  •  Tom.  L,  p.  168. 

•  IVat.  AmeulLt  lib  ii^  cap.  6;  Gillies,  Ana1y$i$  of  ArutaO^t  Worte$,  ebap.  % 

*  iM  Stewart,  A§t,  /W.,  toI.  il.,  pp.  S78,  879 
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AUTOIHEISTS  (o^o;  $t6i),^Aut<dheistm  qui  ntiSa  alia  enUm 
pneter  se  cignoscutUJ 

iXIOK  (otudfta,  from  d{co<o,  to  think  -vDrthy),  a  position  of 
worthy  or  authority.  In  science,  that  which  is  assumed  as 
the  baFis  of  demonstration.  In  mathematics,  a  self-evident 
proposition. 

Diogenes  Laertius,'  explains  an  axiom,  according  to  Ghry* 
sippus,  as  meaning  a  proposition  asserting  or  denying  some, 
thing.  **  It  has  reoeired  the  name  of  axiom,  itu^fca,  because 
it  is  either  maintained,  ^lovfiu,  or  repudiated.'^ 

"  There  are  a  sort  of  propositions,  which,  under  the  name 
of  maxims  and  axioms,  have  passed  for  principles  of  science/'* 

"  Philosophers  gire  the  name  of  axioms  only  to  self-eyideni 
truths  that  are  necessary,  and  are  not  limited  to  time  and 
place,  but  must  be  true  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.''^ 

Mr.  Stewart'  contends  that  axioms  are  elemental  truths  ne- 
cessary in  reasoning,  but  not  truths  from  which  anything  can 
be  deduced. 

That  all  axioms  are  intuitive  and  seHf-emdent  truths,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Tatham,*  a  fundamental  mistake  into  which 
Mr.  Locke,*  and  others/  haye  been  betray ed»  to  the  great 
injury  of  science.  All  axioms  though  not  itUuitive  may,  how- 
erer,  be  properly  said  to  be  setf-emdeni ;  because,  in  their 
formation,  reason  judges  by  single  comparisons  without  the 
help  of  a  third  idea  or  middle  term ;  so  that  they  are  not  in- 
debted to  any  other  for  their  eyidence,  but  have  it  in  them- 
selves; and  though  inductively  framed,  they  cannot  be  syllo- 
gistically  proved.* 

This  term  was  first  applied  by  mathematicians  to  a  certair 
number  of  propositions  which  are  self-evident,  and  serve  as 
the  basis  of  all  their  demonstrations.  Aristotle  "*  applied  it 
to  all  self-evident  principles,  which  are  the  grounds  of  all 
science.    According  to  him  they  were  all  subordinate  to  the 


>  LMOodtre, /mW.  PftiloMpA.,  torn,  tt.,  p.  120.  *  Lift^f  Zmo,i^.4A, 

*  Locke,  On  HtiM.  Underhand.,  book  ir.,  oh.  7. 

«  Keld,  hitOL  P&ia^  eoasy  \L,  chap.  20;  aw  aim  Sir  William  Hamilton*!  editloft  > 
find,  note  a,  Mot  6. 

*  EtmumtB,  part  tt^  eh.  1.  •  (Suai  and  SbqU  of  Tndh,  chap.  4 

*  &$ttjf,  bb  It.,  chap.  7, 1 1. 

*  AneiaU  MOogphyaia,  toI.  L,  h.  t.,  diap.  3^  p^  SSO,  and  vol.  IL,  p.  885. 
•lUd,(>hap.7,aaetL  m  .«fjM2y<.  Alt,  Ub.  L,  thap.  1 
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supreme  condition  of  all  demonstration,  the  principle  of 

identity  imd  contradiction.  The  Stoics,  under  the  name  of 
axioms,  included  every  kind  of  general  proposition,  whether 
of  necessary  or  contingent  truth.  In  this  sense  the  term  is 
employed  by  Bacon,^  who,  not  satisfied  with  submitting 
axioms  to  the  test  of  experience,  has  distinguished  several 
kinds  of  axioms,  some  more  general  than  others.  The  Car- 
tesians, who  wished  to  apply  the  methods  of  geometry  to  phi- 
losophy, have  retained  the  Aristotelian  use  of  the  term. 
Kant  has  consecrated  it  to  denote  those  principles  which  are 
the  grounds  of  mathematical  science,  and  which,  according  to 
him,  are  judgments  absolutely  independent  of  experience,  of 
immediate  evidence,  and  which  have  their  origin  .*n  the  pure 
intuition  of  time  and  space. 


BEAUTT.  —  "All  the  objects  we  call  beautiful  agree  in  two 
things,  which  seem  to  concur  in  our  sense  of  beauty.  First, 
When  they  are  perceived,  or  even  imagined,  they  produce  a 
certain  agreeable  emotion  or  feeling  in  the  mind;  and,  se- 
condly, This  agreeable  emotion  is  accompanied  with  an  opinion 
or  belief  of  their  having  some  perfection  or  excellence  belong- 
ing to  them.''* 

Beauty  is  absolute,  real,  and  ideal.  The  ahsoluiefy  beautiful 
belongs  to  Deity.  The  really  beautiful  is  presented  to  us  in 
the  objects  of  nature  and  the  actions  of  human  life.  The 
ideally  beautiful  is  aimed  at  by  art.  Plato  identified  the 
beautiful  with  the  good,  rb  xaiJbp  xai  oyoBov.  But,  although 
the  ideas  of  the  beautiful,  of  the  good,  and  of  the  true  are 
related  to  each  other,  they  are  distinct.  There  nvay  be  truth 
and  propriety  or  proportion  in  beauty — and  there  is  a  beauty 
in  what  is  good  or  right,  and  also  in  what  is  true.  But  stiU 
these  ideas  are  distinct. 
Dr.  Hutcheson*  distinguishes  beauty  into  ** absolute;  or  thai 

*  Novum  Offfonum,  lib. !.,  apbor.  IS,  17, 19,  Ae» 

•  B«kl,  MtdL  Ptm^  6BM7  tUL,  ohap.  4. 
'  Jbiqfiiirjf  {Jmotnuing  Stautif,  Ao. 
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BEAUTY— 

beauty  which  we  perceive  in  objccta  withoat  compiinson  U 

anything  external,  of  which  the  object  is  sappoeed  an  imita- 
tion or  picture ;  such  as  that  beauty,  perceiTcd  from  the  works 
of  nature ;  and  comparative  or  relatiTc  beauty,  which  we  per- 
ceive in  objects,  conunonly  considered  as  imitations  or  resem- 
blances of  something  else."  According  to  Hutcheson,'  the 
general  foundation  or  occasion  of  the  ideas  of  beauty  is  **  uni 
formity  amidst  variety," 

Berkeley,  in  his  Alciphron,  and  Hume,  in  many  parts  of 
his  works,  make  utility  the  foundation  of  beauty.  But  objects 
which  are  useful  are  not  always  beautiful,  and  objects  which 
are  beautiful  are  not  always  useful.  That  which  is  useful  is 
useful  for  some  end ;  that  which  is  beautiful  is  beautiful  in 
itself  and  independent  of  the  pleasure  which  it  gives,  or  the 
end  it  may  serve. 

On  the  question  whether  mental  or  material  objects  first 
give  us  feelings  of  beoMty,  see  Stewart,'  Smith,'  and  Alison.^ 

Dr.  Price'  has  some  remarks  on  natural  beauty.  See  also 
the  article  "Beauty"  in  the  Encydop,  Brit,,  by  Lord  Jef- 
frey; Kames,  Elemente  of  Criticism;*  Burke  On  the  Sublime 
and  Beauiifid;  Knight's  Enquiry  into  Principles  of  Taste; 
Sir  Uvedale  Price  On  the  Fictwesque,  with  Preface  by  Sir  T. 
D.  Lauder,  8vo,  Edin.,  1842;  Stewart's  Essays;''  Grousaz, 
Traits  de  Beau;  Andr^,  Essai  sur  le  Beau, — V,  .^thetics, 
Ideal* 

BEDIO  (ri  i9ftt»t  w,  that  which  is,  existence). 

"  First,  thou  madeet  things  which  should  have  beiny  with- 
out life ;  then  those  which  should  have  life  and  being;  lastly, 
those  which  have  being,  life,  and  reason.'" 

"  This  (being),  applies  to  everything  which  exists  in  any 
vray  whether  as  substance  or  accident,  whether  actually  or  po- 
tenticdly,  whether  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  only  in  our 
notions ;  for,  even  what  we  call  entia  rationis,  or  fictions  of  our 
minds,  such  as  hippo-oentaur,  or  mountain  of  gold,  have  a 


•  Jmqmry,  Met  2.  •  Act.  Aw^  Tol.  i,,  p.  STft 

•  Theory  of  Mar.  Sert,  part  ir..  cfanp.  1.  *  E$aay  on  Ibate. 
*Ia  bis  JUmem  of  iViMntpai  QmoMoim  in  MoraU,  mot.  3. 

•  VoL  L,  ebap.  8.  «  Put  iL 

•  BIdioF  Hall,  (.^tempL,  «  Th«  Cnatlon.* 
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being;  even  negaiion  or  priyation  have  an  existence ;  nay,  ao 
cording  to  Aristotle,'  we  can  say  tlutt  nothing  has  a  being*  Id 
short,  whenever  we  can  use  the  substantive  verb  is,  there 
must  be  some  kind  of  being."' 

According  to  some,'  we  can  have  no  idea  of  nothing;  ac- 
cording to  others,^  the  knowledge  of  contraries  being  one,  if 
we  know  what  being  is,  we  know  what  not  being  is. 

Being  is  either  substance  or  accident. 

Substance  is  either  maiter  or  mind. 

Accident  is  divided  by  the  other  categories.  —  V.  Ontologt. 

BELIEF  (that  which  we  live  by,  or  according  to,  or  lief,  in  Ge^ 
man  bdiehen,  from  lubett  that  which  pleases). 

"  The  first  great  instrument  of  changing  our  whole  nature, 
is  a  firm  belief,  and  a  perfect  assent  to,  and  hearty  entertain- 
ment of  the  promises  of  the  gospel.'" 

"  Belief,  assent,  conviction,  are  words  which  I  do  not  think 
admit  of  logical  definition,  because  the  operation  of  mind 
signified  by  them  is  perfectly  simple,  and  of  its  own  kind. 
Belief  must  have  an  object.  For  he  who  believes  must  be- 
lieve something,  and  that  which  he  believes  is  the  olject  of 
his  belief.  Belief  is  always  expressed  in  language  by  a  pro- 
position wherein  something  is  affirmed  or  denied.  BelieJ 
admits  of  all  degrees,  from  the  slightest  suspicion  to  the  full- 
est assurance.  There  are  many  operations  of  mind  of  which 
it  is  an  essential  ingredient,  as  consciousness,  perception,  re- 
membrance. We  give  the  name  of  evidence  to  whatever  is  a 
ground  of  belief  What  this  evidence  is,  is  more  easily  felt 
than  described.  The  common  occasions  of  life  lead  us  to  dis- 
tinguish evidence  into  different  kinds ;  such  as  the  evidence 
of  sense,  of  memory,  of  consciousness,  of  testimony,  of  axioms, 
and  of  reasoning.  I  am  not  able  to  find  any  common  nature 
to  which  they  may  all  be  reduced.  They  seem  to  me  to  agree 
only  in  this,  that  they  are  all  fitted  by  nature  to  produce 
bdiefiu  the  human  mind,  some  of  them  in  the  highest  degree^ 


■  Mdcvph^^  lib.  It.,  0.  S.  *  Monboddo,  AndetU  Metaphyt.,  book  I.,  «hap.  4 

>  DieL  da  Sdenees  PkOoteph^  art.  **  Btre." 

*  bmart,  Man.  qf  X«f .,  1849,  p.  180.  •  Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  L,  8«r.  iL 
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irhieh  we  call  certainty,  others  in  rarioas  degrees  according 
to  circomstaneea."  ^ 

"  St.  Aastin  accurately  says,  '  We  knato  what  rests  upon 
reason;  we  believe  what  rests  upon  authority.'  But  reason 
itself  must  rest  at  last  upon  authority ;  for  the  original  data 
of  reason  do  not  rest  upon  reason,  but  are  necessarily  accepted 
by  reason  on  the  authority  of  what  is  beyond  itself.  These 
data  are,  therefore,  in  rigid  propriety,  beliefs  or  trusts.  Thus 
it  is,  that  in  the  last  resort,  we  must,  perforce,  philosophically 
admit,  that  belief  is  the  primary  condition  of  reason,  and  not 
reason  the  ultimate  ground  of  belief  We  are  compelled  to 
surrender  the  proud  Intellige  ut  credos  of  Abelard,  to  content 
ourselves  with  the  humble  Crede  ut  inieUigas  of  Anselm."'— • 
F.  Feb  LI  NO,  Knowledge,  Opinion. 

S<^  Guizot,  Meditaiions^  &c.  Quel  est  le  vrai  sens  du  mol 
Foi,  p.  135,  8to,  Paris,  1852. 

To  believe  is  to  admit  a  thing  as  true,  on  grounds  sufficient, 
subjectively ;  insufficient,  objectively.^ 

"The  word  believing  has  been  variously  and  loosely  em- 
ployed.  It  is  frequently  used  to  denote  states  of  consciousness 
which  have  already  their  separate  and  appropriate  appella- 
tions. Thus  it  is  sometimes  said,  '  I  believe  in  my  own  exist- 
ence and  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  I  believe  in  the 
facts  of  nature,  the  axioms  of  geometry,  the  affections  of  my 
own  mind,'  as  well  as  '  I  believe  in  the  testimony  of  witnesses, 
or  in  the  evidence  of  historical  documents.' " 

"  Setting  aside  this  loose  application  of  the  term,  I  propose 
to  confine  it.  Firsts  to  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  premises 
in  what  is  termed  probable  reasoning,  or  what  I  have  named 
contingent  reasoning — in  a  word,  the  premises  of  all  reasoning, 
but  that  which  is  demonstrative ;  and.  Secondly^  U>^q  state  of 
holding  true  when  that  state,  far  from  being  the  effect  of  any 
premises  discerned  by  the  mind,  is  dissociated  from  all  evi« 
dence."  * 

"  I  propose  to  restrict  the  term  belief  \o  the  assent  to  propo- 
ntions,  and  demarcate  it  from  those  inferences  which  art 

•  lUM,  hUOL  Aw,  wmy  U,  clwp.  90,  and  Inquiry,  chap.  80,  aect  6. 

•  Sir  WUL  HunUton,  JSeuT*  Warki^  note  a.  Met  ft. 
■  Kant,  OriL  ds  la  BaU.  ProL,  p.  IL 

«  BaUey,  UUn  an  Pkikmojph.  </  JBiim.  ifiii^,  Sto^  1661,  ^  7ft. 

7*  ? 
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made  in  the  preeenoe  of  objeots  and  have  reference  to  them. 
I  would  say,  we  believe  in  the  proposition  '  Fire  boms,'  but 
know  the  fact  that  the  paper  about  to  be  thrust  into  the  flame 
will  ignite."  * 

BEHEYOLEHCE  (beneoolentia,  well-wishing). — "When  our  love 
or  desire  of  good  goes  forth  to  others,  it  is  termed  good-will  or 
benevolence"* 

Bishop  Butler  has  said,'  that  **  there  are  as  real  and  the 
same  kind  of  indications  in  human  nature,  that  we  were  made 
for  society  and  to  do  good  to  our  feQow-creatures,  as  that  we 
were  intended  to  take  care  of  our  own  life,  and  health,  and 
private  good."  These  principles  in  our  nature  by  which  we 
are  prompted  to  seek  and  to  secure  our  own  good  are  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  self-loye,  and  those  which  lead  xit 
to  seek  the  good  of  others  are  comprehended  under  the  name 
of  benevolence.  The  term  corresponding  to  this  among  the 
Greeks  was  ^Oua/vOfMnCa,  among  the  writers  of  the  New  Testar 
ment  SuyaTtf^t  and  among  the  Romans  humaniias.  Under  these 
terms  are  comprehended  all  those  feelings  and  affections  which 
lead  us  to  increase  the  happiness  and  alleviate  the  sufferings 
of  others,  while  the  term  self-love  includes  all  those  principles 
of  our  nature  which  prompt  us  to  seek  our  own  good.  Ao- 
oording  to  some  philosophers,  our  own  good  is  the  ultimate 
and  only  proper  end  of  human  actions,  and  when  we  do  good 
to  others  it  is  done  with  a  view  to  our  own  good.  This  is 
what  is  called  the  selfish  philosophy,  which  in  modem  times 
has  been  maintained  by  Hobbes,  Mandeville,  Bochefoucauli. 
and  others.  The  other  view,  which  is  stated  above  in  the 
words  of  Butler,  has  been  strenuously  defended  by  Cumber- 
land, Huteheson,  Adam  Smith,  and  Reid. 

BLASPHEMY  (dxa^tfu,  to  hurt). — **  Bkaa^/ua  properly  denotes 
calumny f  detraction^  reproachful  or  abusive  language,  against 
whomsoever  it  be  vented."  * 

As  commonly  used,  it  means  the  wanton  and  irreverent  use 
of  language  in  reference  to  the  Divine  Being  or  to  His  worshii 

'  L0WM,  Binffraph.  HM.  of  Philo$oph.,  p.  4ML 

*  Oogui,  On  the  Putiont,  part  i.,  ohap.  2. 

'  Sermon  L,  On  Buman  Natun. 

4  OMBpteU,  On  tk$  OospOtf  Prallm,  INwert  Iz.,  part  9. 
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and  aerrioe.*  This  is  an  offence  against  the  lig  t  of  nature^ 
and  was  severely  condemned  by  ancient  ethical  writers. 
Among  the  Jews,  bloJiphemy  was  punished  by  death  (Levit. 
xxiy.  14,  16).  And  by  the  laws  of  many  Christian  nations 
it  has  been  prohibited  under  heayy  penalties.  So  late  as  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  man  suffered  death  at  £din« 
burgh  for  blaaphemy.* 

Blaaphemy  differs  from  sacrilege,  in  that  the  former  consists 
in  using  language,  the  latter  in  some  overt  act. 

BOI)T.^-'"The  primary  ideas  we  have  peculiar  to  body,  as  con- 
tradistingttished  to  spirit,  are  the  cohesion  of  solid  and  con- 
sequently separable  parts,  and  a  power  of  communicating 
motion  by  impulse."* 

**Body  is  the  external  cause  to  which  we  ascribe  our  sen* 
sations.^'  ^ 

Monboddo'  distinguishes  between  matter  and  hody,  and 
calls  body  matter  sensible,  that  is,  with  those  qualities  which 
make  it  perceptible  to  our  senses.  This  leaves  room  for  under- 
standing what  is  meant  by  a  spiritual  body,  aut/M  ftvfVfUktiMov, 
of  which  we  read  1  Cor.  xv.  44.  He  also  calls  body,  **  matter 
with  form,''  in  contradistinction  to  "  first  matter,''  which  is 
matter  without  form. 

Body  is  distinguished  as  physical,  mathematical,  and  meta- 
physical. Physical  body  is  incomplete  or  complete.  Incomplete 
as  in  the  maierialpart  of  a  living  being ;  thus  man  is  said  to 
oonsist  of  body  and  mind,  and  life  is  something  different  from 
the  bodily  frame  in  animals  and  vegetables.  Complete,  when 
composed  of  matter  and  form,  as  all  natural  bodies  are.  Mathe- 
matical body  is  the  threefold  dimensions  of  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness.  Metaphysical  body  is  body  as  included  under 
the  predicament  of  substance,  which  it  divides  with  spirit,^^ 
F.  Matter,  Murn,  Spirit. 

BOHUK,  when  given  as  one  of  the  transcendental  properties  of 
being,  means  that  God  hath  made  all  things  in  the  best  pos- 

'  AugiuUBe  ukif^Jam  vulgo  Utuphemia  won  aedpUw  mti  mala  verba  4t  Dm 
Heer*.. 

•  See  Amot,  OHm,  Tr(aJ$. 

*  Locke^  JSnay  on  Bum.  Undenland^  book  U.,  chap.  28. 

«  HOI,  Xif<^  M  ediu,  vol.  L,  p.  74.  •  ^Mtetf  iftte|»Ay<^  book  a,  chi^  L 
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Bible  manner  to  answer  the  wisesi;  ends,  or  tliat  no  thing  is 
destitute  of  its  essential  properties,  which  metaphysieians  oall 
per&otions.  Perfections  are  distinguished  into  absolute  and 
relative,  the  former  making  the  nature  to  which  they  belong 
happy,  and  excluding  all  imperfection ;  the  latter  belonging 
to  inferior  natures,  and  not  excluding  imperfection,  but  afford* 
ing  help  and  relief  under  its  effects.^ 

Boniun  Korale,  or  what  is  good,  relatively  to  man,  was  distin- 
guished into  honnm  jucundttm,  or  what  is  calculated  to  give 
pleasure,  as  music ;  bonum  utile,  or  what  is  advantageous,  as 
wealth ;  and  bonum  honestum,  or  what  is  right,  as  temperance. 
These  may  be  separate  or  ooiyoined  in  human  actions. 

Bonnni  Smnmnm — ^the  chief  good. — This  phrase  was  employed 
by  ancient  ethical  philosophers  to  denote  that  in  the  prosecu- 
tion and  attainment  of  which  the  progress,  perfection,  and 
happiness  of  human  beings  consist.  The  principal  opinions 
oonceming  it  are  stated  by  Cicero  in  his  treatise  De  Fin&ms, 
See  also  Augustin,  De  Summo  Bono, 

Tucker,  Light  of  Nature,  has  a  chapter,'  entitled  "  Ultimate 
Good,''  which  he  says  is  the  right  translation  of  summum 
bonum. 

According  to  Kant,  **  virtue  is  not  the  entire  complete  good 
as  an  object  of  desire  to  reasonable  finite  beings ;  for,  to  have 
this  character  it  should  be  accompanied  by  happiness,  not  as 
it  appears  to  the  interested  eyes  of  our  personality,  which  we 
conceive  as  an  end  of  itself,  but  according  to  the  impartial 
judgment  of  reason,  wlJch  considers  virtue  in  general,  in  the 
world,  as  an  end  in  itself.  Happiness  and  virtue,  then, 
together  constitute  the  possession  of  the  sovereign  good  in  an 
individual,  but  with  this  condition,  that  the  happiness  should 
be  exwiil J  proportioned  to  the  morality  (this  constituting  the 
value  of  the  individual,  and  rendering  him  worthy  of  happi- 
ness). The  sovereign  good,  consisting  of  these  two  elements, 
represents  the  entire  or  complete  good,  but  virtue  must  be 
considered  as  the  supreme  good,  because  there  can  be  no 
condition  higher  than  virtue;  whilst  happiness,  which  is 
unquestionably  always  agreeable  to  its  possessor,  is  not  of 

*  AatoliMoo,  JAtepA||it^  pan  1,  oa^  8,  97,  ofToLl. 
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BOnVM- 

itself  abfloluteiy  good,  but  sappofles  u  a  condition,  a  morallj 
good  oondnoC 
BBOOABD.  —  *'  I  make  nse  of  all  the  brocardies^  or  mles  of  in- 
terpreters ;  that  is,  not  only  what  is  established  regularly,  in 
law,  bat  what  is  concluded  wise  and  reasonable  by  the  best 
interpreters. '^  ^ 

"  To  the  StoicE  and  not  to  the  Stagyrite,  are  we  to  refer  the 
first  announcement  of  the  brocard — In  inidUctu  nihil  eti,  guod 
mon  priui  Juerit  in  seimc.''* 


C.ANESTHE8IS.—F.  Sensation,  Sensus  Comxitnib. 
CAPACITY.— 

"Jm  It  t»  tfast  Biuli  (mtward  omMiieiit 
Wm  UtUi«1  on  tbcir  mx,  that  lnw«rd  gUU 
W«re  left  S>r  batts  nnflnliih'd,  Judgment  scant, 
CbpacUjf  not  raised  to  apprehend. 
Or  Talue»  what  la  beet 
In  eboiee,  bat  ofleat  to  affeot  the  wrong." 

Milton,  AmM 

"  The  original  power  which  the  mind  possesses  of  being 
taught^  we  call  natural  capacity;  and  this  in  some  degree  is 
oonm&on  to  all  men.  The  superior  facility  of  being  taught, 
which  some  possess  above  the  rest,  we  call  genius.  The  first 
transition  or  advances  from  natural  power,  we  call  proficiency; 
and  the  end  or  completion  of  proficiency  we  call  habii.  If  such 
habit  be  conversant  about  matter  purely  speculative,  it  is  then 
called  science;  if  it  descend  from  speculation  to  practice,  it  is 
then  called  art;  and  if  such  practice  be  conversant  in  regulat- 
ing the  passions  and  affections,  it  is  then  called  moral  virtue.*'* 

''From  habit,  necessarily  results  power  or  capacity  (in 
Cbeek  bvmfUf),  which  Aristotie  has  distinguished  into  two 
kinds.  The  first  is  the  mere  capacity  of  becoming  anything. 
The  second  is  ihe  power  or  faculty  of  energizing^  according  to 
the  habit  when  it  is  formed  and  acquired ;  or,  in  other  wordsi 


*  Jeremy  Taylor,  Preftee  to  Dudor  JhAHanHmm. 

*  Sir  WIU.  Hbmilton,  BeATf  ITorfct,  note  a,  p.  772. 
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CAPACITY — 

after  the  thing  is  become  and  actnally  exists,  wlich  at  first 
was  only  in  the  capacity  of  existing.  This,  Aristotle  illns- 
trates  bj  the  example  of  a  child,  who  is  then  only  a  general 
in  power  (iv  iwdfui),  that  is,  has  the  power  of  beooming  a 
general,  but  when  he  has  grown  up  and  has  become  a  general, 
then  he  has  the  power  of  the  second  kind,  that  is,  the  power 
of  performing  the  office  of  a  generaL" ' 

*'  There  are  powers  which  are  acquired  by  use,  exercise,  or 
study,  which  are  called  habits.  There  must  be  something  in 
the  constitution  of  the  mind  necessary  to  our  being  able  to 
acquire  habits,  and  this  is  commonly  called  capacity."* 

Dr.  Reid  did  not  recognize  the  distinction  of  power  as  active 
or  passiye.  But  capacity  is  a  passiye  power,  or  natural  recep- 
tivity. A  faculty  is  a  power  which  we  are  conscious  we  can 
direct  to^  vrds  an  end.  A  capacity  is  rather  a  disposition  or 
aptitude  to  receive  certain  modifications  of  our  consciousness, 
in  receiving  which  we  are  passive.  But  an  original  capacity, 
though  at  first  passive,  may  be  brought  under  the  influence  of 
will  and  attention,  and  when  so  exercised  it  corresponds  to  a 
mental  power,  and  is  no  longer  a  pure  receptivity.  In  sensa- 
tion, we  are  in  the  first  instance  passive,  but  our  capacity  of 
receiving  sensations  may  be  employed  in  various  ways  under 
the  direction  of  will  and  attention,  or  personal  activity. 

OABDIHAL  (The)  Virtues,  prudence,  temperance,  fortitude,  and 
justice,  were  so  called  from  cardo,  a  hinge ;  because  they  were 
the  hinges  on  which  other  virtues  turned.  Each  one  of  them 
was  Kfons  et  principium,  from  which  other  virtues  took  their 
rise. 

The  four  cardinal  virtues  are  rather  the  necessary  and  es- 
sential conditions  of  virtue,  than  each  individually  a  virtue. 
For  no  one  can  by  itself  be  manifested  as  a  virtue,  without  tlie 
other  three.* 

This  division  of  the  virtues  is  as  old  as  moral  philosophy.  It 
is  found  in  the  teaching  of  Socrates  as  recorded  by  Xenophon, 
with  this  difierence,  that  fV0<3c(o  or  regard  to  the  Deity  holdi 
the  place  of  prudence  or  knowledge,  which,  united  to  virtue^ 

•  Monboddo,  AnekjA  Mdapkf^  bb  L,  dMp.  4. 

•  field,  JMett.  Bm.,  mnj  U  «bai»- 1* 

t  ThuTot^  JH  T^HtmdammU,  ton.  1,^101 
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CAKDnrAL-- 

fonoB  true  wisdom.  Plato  notices  temperance,  fortitude,  and 
prudence,  and  in  connection  with  or  arising  out  of  these,  jus- 
tice, which  he  considered  not  as  the  single  virtue  of  giving  all 
their  due,  but  as  the  perfection  of  human  nature  and  of  human 
society.  The  term  justice  had  been  employed  in  the  same 
large  sense  by  Pythagoras,  and  the  corresponding  term 
righteousness,  is  used  in  Scripture  to  signify  not  one  virtue, 
but  all  the  virtues.  The  four  cardinal  virtues  are  alluded  to 
•in  the  Apocrypha,  Wisdom,  viii.  7. 

The  theological  virtues  are  faith,  hope,  and  charity ;  which 
being  added  to  the  eardinaly  make  the  number  seven. 

'*  Justice,  temperance,  fortitude,  and  prudence,  the  old  heads 
of  the  family  of  virtues,  give  us  a  division  which  fails  alto- 
gether ;  since  the  parts  are  not  distinct,  and  the  whole  is  not 
complete.  The  portions  of  morality  so  laid  out,  both  overlap 
one  another,  or  are  undistinguishable ;  and  also  leave  parts 
of  the  subject  which  do  not  appear  in  the  distribution  at  aU." ' 

Clodius,  De  Viriutibua  quas  Cardinales  AppeUant,  4to, 
Leipe.,  1815.  Plethon,  De  Quatuor  Virtuiibtts  Cardinalibus, 
8vo,  Basl.,  1552. 

The  cardinal  or  principal  points  of  the  compass  are  the 
North,  South,  East,  and  West. 

The  cardinal  numbers  are  one,  two,  three,  &c.,  in  opposition 
to  the  ordinaly  as  first,  second,  third,  &c. 

CASUISTRY  is  a  department  of  ethics — ''the  great  object  of 
which  is  to  lay  down  rules  or  canons  for  directing  us  haw  to 
act  wherever  there  is  any  room  for  doubt  or  hesitation."  ' 

To  casuistry^  as  ethical  or  moral,  belongs  the  decision  of 
what  are  called  cases  of  conscience— that  is,  cases  in  which 
we  are  under  obligation,  but  which,  from  the  special  circum- 
stances attending,  give  rise  to  doubt  whether  or  how  far  the 
obligation  may  be  relaxed  or  dissolved  —  such  as  the  obliga- 
tion to  keep  a  promise  obtained  by  fraud,  or  extorted  by 
force. 

"All  that  philosophy  of  right  and  wrong  which  has  be- 
come famous  or  infamous  under  the  name  of  Casuistry,  had 
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CASTHSTRT- 

its  origin  in  the  distinction  between  Mortal'  and  Venial 
Sin."* 

OATALEPST  (xwrdxtj^,  catalepsy).  ~"  The  speculations  of 
Berkeley  and  Boscovich  on  the  non-existence  of  matter,  and 
of  Kant  and  others  on  the  arbitrariness  of  all  our  notions,  are 
interested  in,  for  they  appear  to  be  confuted  by,  the  intuitions 
of  caialeptics.  The  caiaUptic  apprehends  or  perceives  directly 
the  objects  around  her ;  but  they  are  the  same  as. when  real- 
ized through  her  senses.  She  notices  no  difference;  size, 
form,  colour,  distance,  are  elements  as  real  to  her  now  as  be- 
fore. In  respect  again  to  the  future,  she  sees  it,  but  not  in 
the  sense  of  the  annihilation  of  time ;  she  foresees  it ;  it  is 
the  future  present  to  her ;  time  she  measures,  present  and 
future,  with  strange  precision — strange,  yet  an  approximation, 
instead  of  this  certainty,  would  have  been  more  puzzling. 

**  So  that  it  appears  that  our  notions  of  matter,  force,  and 
the  like,  and  of  Uie  conditions  of  space  and  time,  apart  from 
which  we  can  conceive  nothing,  are  not  figments  to  suit  our 
human  and  temporary  being,  but  elements  of  eternal  truth."' 

How  far  is  the  argument  in  the  foregoing  passage  affected 
by  the  fact,  that  in  sleep  and  in  dreams  we  have  sensations 
and  perceptions  in  reference  to  objects  which  are  not  within 
the  reach  of  the  senses  ? 

The  paradox  of  Berkeley  may  be  confuted  in  two  ways :  — » 
First,  by  a  reductxo  ad  dbsurdum  ;  second,  no  single  existence 
can  effect  any  change,  or  event,  and  a  change  or  event  of  some 
kind  there  must  be,  in  order  to  create  those  sensations  or 
states  of  mind  in  which  consciousness  consists.  There  must, 
therefore,  be  something  in  existence  foreign  to  ourselves,  for 
no  change,  in  other  words,  nothing  which  stands  in  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect,  is  conceivable,  but  what  is  the  result 
of  two  existences  acting  upon  each  other .^ 

CATEOOREMATIC  [xwtirfo^,  to  predicate).—- "A  word  is  so 
called  which  may  by  itself  be  employed  as  a  Term.  Adverb^ 

*  This  sat^eet  is  follj  and  dearlj  discussed  bj  Mr.  Jowetl  —  Ejpittkt  t^  8t.  Ani^ 
▼ol.  ii.,  pp.  861,  862. 

*  OxmJbridfft  B$$ays,  1866,  p.  0. 

*  Mayo,  On  Ftpular  St^pentMtma,  p.  126, 8vo,  8d  edit^  Sdla.,  1861. 

*  8m  Sir  Gilbert  BUm  ob  Mutcular  MotUm,  p.  268,  note. 
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CATEOOBEMATIC- 

ProposiiionB,  &c.,  and  also  Nouns  in  any  other  case  besides 
the  Nominatiye,  are  SyncategorematiCy  i,  e.,  can  only  form  part 
of  a  Term." » 

CATEOOEICAL.— F.  Proposition. 

CATEOOBT  («atinV»i  ^  predicate). 

"  So  again  the  distribntion  of  things  into  certain  tril)08, 
'which  we  call  caiegories  or  predicaments,  are  but  cautions 
against  the  confusion  of  definitions  and  divisions."* 

The  categories  are  the  highest  classes  to  which  all  the  objects 
of  knowledge  can  be  reduced,  and  in  which  they  can  be 
arranged  in  subordination  and  system.  Philosophy  seeks  to 
know  all  things.  But  it  is  impossible  to  know  all  things 
individually.  They  are,  therefore,  arranged  in  classes,  accord- 
ing to  properties  which  are  common  to  them.  And  when  we 
know  the  definition  of  a  class,  we  attain  to  a  formal  knowledge 
of  all  the  individual  objects  of  knowledge  contained  in  that 
class.  Every  individual  man  we  cannot  know ;  but  if  we  know 
the  definition  of  man,  we  know  the  nature  of  man,  of  which 
every  individual  of  the  species  participates ;  and  in  this  sense 
we  may  be  stud  to  know  all  men.  This  attempt  to  render 
knowledge  in  some  sense  universal,  has  been  made  in  all  ages 
of  philosophy,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  categories  which  have 
appeared  in  various  forms.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the 
philosophy  of  Eastern  nations,  as  a  classification  of  things  and 
of  ideas.  The  categories  of  the  followers  of  Pythagoras  have 
been  preserved  by  Aristotle  in  the  first  book  of  his  Metaphysics, 
Those  ascribed  to  Archytas  are  now  regarded  as  apocryphal, 
and  as  having  been  fabricated  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  to  lower  the  reputation  of  Aristotle,  whose 
categories  are  well  known.  They  are  ten  in  number,  viz., — 
ovM,  substance ;  ftocfov,  quantity ;  ^oiov,  quality ;  ffp6$  ytC,  rela- 
tion ;  ftou,  place ;  ftott,  time ;  x(ia6<u,  situation ;  tz^Wy  posses 
sion,  or  manner  of  holding ;  ft<nsiv,  action ;  and  ndcxt'^y  suf- 
fering.   The  Mnemonic  verses  which  contain  them,  are :  — 

Arbor  lez  eerrofl  ardore  reftigerat  c^tos 
Cr«8  rure  vtabo,  sod  tunlcatus  ero.* 


*  Wbatol/,  Log^  b.  U.,  eh.  1,  2  8.  *  Bacon,  Adv.  qf  Learning,  b.  ii. 

*  A  hnmoroos  iUastratlon  of  the  eategorlM  is  giren  by  Cornelius  to  his  pupil  Mar* 
ttnos  Serlblenu.    Oalling  up  ths  eoftohmao,  be  asked  bim  what  he  had  seen  at  the 

8 
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The  categories  of  Aristotle  are  both  logical  and  metapliysical, 
and  apply  to  things  as  well  as  to  words.  Begarded  logically, 
they  are  reducible  to  two,  substance  and  attribute.  Regarded 
metaphysically,  they  are  reducible  to  being  and  accident.  Th« 
Stoics  reduced  them  to  four,  viz.^  substance,  quality,  manner 
of  being,  and  relation.  Plotinus  attempted  a  new  system.  But 
the  categories  of  Aristotle  were  acquiesced  in  till  the  time  of 
Bacon,  who  recommended  observation  rather  than  classifica- 
tion. Descartes  arranged  all  things  under  two  great  cafego-^ 
gies,  the  absolute  and  the  relatiye.  In  the  Port  Royal  Logic, 
seven  categories  are  established.  In  more  modem  times  the 
categories  of  Kant  are  well  known.  They  are  quantity,  qual- 
ity, relation,  and  modality.  But  they  are  purely  subjective, 
and  give  merely  a  classification  of  the  conceptions  or  judg- 
ments of  the  understanding.  In  the  history  of  philosophy, 
the  categories  have  been  successively  a  classification  universal 
of  things,  of  words,  of  ideas,  or  of  forms  of  thought.  And  a 
complete  theory  of  classification,  or  a  complete  system  of  caie- 
gorieSf  is  still  a  desideratum.' — V.  Predicament,  Universal. 

Sir  William  Hamilton,*  gives  a  deduction  and  simplification 
of  the  categories  of  Aristotle.* 

Mr.  Mill^  gives  the  following  classification  of  all  nameable 
things :  — 

1.  Feelings  or  state  of  consciousness. 

2.  The  minds  which  experience  these  feelings. 

3.  The  bodies  or  external  objects  which  excite  certain  of 
these  feelings,  together  with  the  power  or  properties  whereby 
they  excite  them. 

4.  The  successions  and  co-existences,  the  likenesses  and  on- 
likenesses,  between  feelings  or  states  of  consciousness. 


bear-garden  F  The  man  answered  that  he  had  seen  two  men  fight  for  a  prln ;  one  waa 
a  fair  man,  a  sergeant  In  the  (fnarda;  the  other  black,  a  butcher;  the  sergeant  bad  red 
breeches,  the  butcher  blue;  they  fought  upon  a  stage  about  fbur  o'clock,  and  the  aer- 
gMint  wounded  the  batcher  in  the  leg.  Mark  (quoth  Cornelius)  how  the  fellow  mnt 
through  the  predicaments— men  (n<5«tonfta)— two  (guafffitot)— Mr  and  black  (quaJUla^ 
— mr^sant  and  butcher  {relaiio) — wouuded  the  other  {ou±in  et  jMinio)— flghttng  («iSMt)-» 
ftage  'ubiy-fonr  o'clock  (quando) — blue  and  red  brecchee  (habittu). 

*  Monboddo,  Origin  of  Lang.^  rol.  i.,  p.  520,  and  Aner'ent  Metaphys.,  b.  UL,  dhap.  X, 

•  ReiePt  TforA-s,  p.  687.  *  Bee  also  Ducu$tioH$f  pp.  26,  27,  2d  tdit 
•Lcg^l  iiL,alt 
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OATJSAIITT,  CAirSATIOff,  CAUSE. 
CAXrSE.— 

*<  He  knew  th«  caute  of  •reiy  maliidle» 
W«ra  it  of  oold,  or  hot,  or  moirt,  or  dri*." 

Cbaooer,  Prolngm,  t.  42t. 

"  The  general  idea  of  eatwe  is,  that  without  which  another 
tiling  called  the  effect,  oannot  be ;  and  it  is  dirided  by  Aris- 
totle,* into  four  kinds,  known  by  the  name  of  the  material,  the 
formal,  the  efficient  and  the^7ia2.  The  first  is  that  of  which 
anything  is  made.  Thus  brass  or  marble  are  the  material 
causes  of  a  statue ;  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  of  all  natural 
bodies.  The  formal  cause  is  the  form,  idea,  archetype,  or  pat- 
tern of  a  thing ;  for  all  these  words  Aristotle,  uses  to  express 
it.  Thus  the  idea  of  the  artist  is  the  formal  cause  of  the 
statue ;  and  of  all  natural  substances,  if  we  do  not  suppose 
them  the  work  of  chance,  the  formal  cause  are  the  ideas  of  the 
Divine  mind ;  and  this  form  concurring  with  the  matter,  pro- 
duces eyery  work,  whether  of  nature  or  art.  The  efficient 
cause  is  the  principle  of  change  or  motion  which'  prod  ices  the 
thing.  In  this  sense  the  statuary  is  the  cause  of  tLe  statue, 
and  the  God  of  nature  the  cause  of  all  the  works  of  nature. 
And  lastly,  the^na^  cause  is  that  for  the  sake  of  which  any- 
thing is  done.  Thus  the  statuary  makes  the  statue  for 
pleasure  or  for  profit ;  and  the  works  of  nature  are  all  for 
some  good  end."  ' 

Aristotle*  says  we  may  distinguish  four  kinds  of  causes. 
Thejirsi  is  the  ybrm  proper  to  each  thing.  Th  tC  fy  dvc*. 
This  is  the  quidditas  of  the  schoolmen,  the  causa  formalis. 
The  second  is  the  matter  and  the  subject.  'H  v%sj  xoi  fi 
htoxUfuvoif,  causa  materialis.  The  third  is  the  principle  of 
movement  which  produced  the  thing.  'Apxri  t^i  xwriauoi, 
eatua  efftdens.  The  fourth  is  the  reason  and  good  of  all 
things ;  for  the  end  of  all  phenomena  and  of  all  movement  is 
good.  To  ai  §¥t9m  xoU  f  6  6ya9Q»,  causa  finalis.  The  sufficient 
reason  of  Leibnitz,  which  he,  like  Aristotle,  thought  to  be 
essentially  good. 

Aristotle^  says,  "  It  is  possible  that  one  object  may  combine 
all  the  kinds  of  causes.    Thus,  in  a  house,  the  principle  of 

*  Mttaphi^  lib.  ▼.,  oap.  3.  *  Mooboddo,  Ancient  Metaphyi^  b.  L,  chap.  4. 

>  In  Ikiapkgt^  lib.  i^  eip.  8.  « Ibid,  lib.  lii.,  cap.  2. 
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CATTSE  - 

movement  is  the  art  and  the  workmen,  the jfifial  cause  is  the  work, 
the  matter  the  earth  and  stones,  and  the  plan  is  ihe  form."  ^ 

In  addition  to  these  four  causes,  Dr.  Gillies'  says,  ''The 
model  or  exemplar  was  considered  as  a  cause  hy  the  Pythago- 
reans and  Platonista ;  the  former  of  whom  maintained  that 
all  perceptihle  things  were  imitations  of  numbers;  and  the 
latter,  that  they  owed  their  existence  to  the  participation  of 
ideas;  but  wherein  either  this  imitation  or  this  participation 
consisted,  these  philosophers,  Aristotle  observes,  omitted  to 
show." 

Seneca,*  explains  the  common  and  Platonic  divisions  of 
causes ;  and  arraigns  both,  because  he  conceived  that  space, 
time,  and  motion,  ought  to  be  included. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton^  says,  "  The  exemplary  cause  was  intro« 
duced  by  Plato ;  and  was  not  adopted  by  the  schoolmen  as  a 
fifth  cause  in  addition  to  Aristotle's  four."  It  is  noticed  by 
Suarez  and  others. 

According  to  Derodon,"  material  and  formal  causes  are  in* 
ftmalt  and  constitute  the  essence  of  a  thing ;  efficient,  final, 
and  exemplary  causes  are  external^  that  is,  out  from  or  of 
the  essence  of  a  thing.  The  material  cause  is  that,  ex  quo, 
anything  is,  or  becomes.  The  formal  cause  is  that,  per  quod. 
The  efficient  cause  is  that,  a  quo.  The  final  cause  is  that, 
propter  quod.  And  the  exemplary  cause  is  that,  ad  cujus  uni- 
taiionem  res  Jit, 

When  the  word  cause  is  used  without  an  adjective,  it  com 
monly  means,  active  power,  that  which  produces  change,  or 
efficient  cause, 

Suarez,  Rivius,  and  others,  define  a  cause  thus :  —  Causam 
esse  principium  per  se  injluens  esse  in  aliud. 

Ens  quod  in  se  continet  ratiofiem,  cur  aUerum  existat,  dicitur 
hujus  causa, — Wolfius. 

"A  cause  ia  that  which,  of  itself,  makes  anything  begin 
to  be."* 

We  conceive  of  a  cause  as  existing  and  operating  before  thf 
effect  which  is  produced.    But,  to  the  production  of  an  effecti 

'  Bm  ftl0o  Nat  AuusuUj  Hb.  ii.,  cap.  S,  quoted  Vf  Harris,  Oonoeraing  Art,  p.  3A. 

•  AwAytU  qf  AritMUi  ITorJIs,  cbap.  2,  note,  p.  100. 

■  EpM.  66  and  67.  *  JUidTs  Worhtt  p.  600,  nota, 

•  J>e  Pradioam^  p.  114.  •  Iioiu^  Final  Cln«M^  p.  74h 
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more  causes  than  one  may  be  necessary.  Hence  it  has  been 
said  by  Mr.  Karslake,'  '*  The  cause  of  a  thing  is  that  ante- 
cedent (or  aggregate  of  antecedents),  which  is  seen  to  have  an 
intimate  connection  with  the  effect,  viewed,  if  it  be  not  itself 
a  self-determining  agent,  in  reference  to  self-acting  power, 
whose  agency  it  e^ibits."  And  some,  instead  of  the  word 
eause^  would  prefer  in  many  cases  to  use  the  word  concames. 
**  Though  the  antecedent  is  most  strictly  the  catM«o/' a  Mtny 
being,  as,  e.  g,,  the  passage  of  the  moon  between  the  earth  and 
the  sun  is  the  cause  of  an  eclipse,  yet  the  effect  is  that  which 
Gonunonly  presents  itself  to  us  as  the  cause  of  our  knowing  ii 
to  be.  Hence,  by  what  seems  to  us  a  strange  inversion  of  cause 
and  effect,  effect  wu  said  to  be  a  cause,  a  causa  cognoscendi, 
as  distinguished  from  a catwa  essendi,  the  strict  cause"* — V. 
Occasion. 

CAirSALITT  and  CATTSATIOH. 

**  Now,  if  tliere  be  no  spirit,  matter  must  of  necessity  move 
itself,  where  you  cannot  imagine  any  activity  or  causality,  but 
the  bare  essence  of  the  matter,  from  whence  the  motion 
oomes.''* 

"  Now,  always  God's  word  hath  a  causation  with  it.  He 
Hud  to  him.  Sit,  that  is,  he  made  him  sit,  or  as  it  is  here  ez< 
pressed,  he  made  him  sit  with  a  mighty  power."* 

CausdlUy,  in  actu  primo,  is  the  energy  or  power  in  the 
cause*  by  which  it  produces  its  effect ;  as  heat  in  the  fire. 
Causality,  in  aetu  seeundo,  is  causation  or  the  operation  of 
the  power  by  which  the  cause  is  actually  producing  its  effect. 
It  is  inflexus  itU,  a  quo  causa  infiuit  esse  in  effectum  quce  dis- 

*  Aidg  to  Uut  Shidy  of  Logic,  toL  U.,  p.  48. 
sibfci,ToLll^p.aS. 

*  H.  Moi«»  hMwrUOitg  <tf  tho  SnO,  iMwk  L,  eh«p.  «> 
^Ooodvin,  Workt,  vol.  1.,  part  t.,  p.  40Sb 

*  Tb*  Idaa  of  the  rauon  {•  not  to  be  conlbonded  with  that  of  eoMoUty.  It  Is  »  more 
elerated  fdea,  hecanee  It  appliee  to  all  orders  of  thingSi  while  oaaudUty  extends  only  to 
things  in  time.  It  is  true  we  speak  sometimes  of  the  eternal  cause;  hnt  thus  the  idea 
of  eanse  Is  synonymoofi  with  that  of  the  reason.  This  Idea  of  the  reaH>n  expresses  the 
relation  of  a  heing  or  thSnff  to  what  is  eontalned  within  it ;  in  other  words,  the  reason 
expreeses  the  rapport  du  oonUnani  au  oontenu,  or  the  reason  Is  that  whose  essence  en* 
doses  the  essenee  and  existenee  of  another  thing.  We  thus  arrite  at  the  conception 
•f  all  being  contained  in  Qod,  who  is  the  supreme  reason.  —  ▲hrens,  CNmh  do  AyoW^ 

VL—V.  Bbasov. 

8» 
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tinguitur  a  parte  rei,  torn  a  princfpio,  quam  a  termino,  ttM  ol 
effectu  ad  quern,  lendit.  *'  The  changes  of  which  I  am  oonsciona 
in  the  state  of  my  own  mind,  and  those  which  I  perceiye  in 
the  external  universe,  impress  me  with  a  conyiction  that  some 
cause  must  have  operated  to  produce  them.  There  is  an  intui- 
tive judgment  involving  the  simple  idea  of  causation"^ 

From  the  explanation  of  these  terms,  it  appears  that  a  cause 
IS  something  which  not  only  precedes^  but  has  power  to  produce 
the  effect.  And  when  the  effect  has  been  produced,  we  say  it 
is  in  consequence  of  the  power  in  the  cause  having  operated. 
The  belief  that  every  exchange  implies  a  cause,  or  that  every 
change  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  some  power,  is  re- 
garded by  some  as  a  primitive  belief,  and  has  been  denomi- 
nated by  the  phrase,  i^i^*  principle  of  causality,  Hume,  and 
others,  however,  have  contended  that  we  have  no  proper  idea 
of  cause  as  implying  power  to  produce,  nor  of  any  necessary 
connection  between  the  operation  of  this  power  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  effect.  All  that  we  see  or  know  is  mere 
succession,  antecedent  and  •  consequent ;  but  having  seen 
things  in  this  relation,  we  associate  them  together,  and 
imagining  that  there  is  some  vinculum  or  connection  between 
them,  we  call  the  one  the  cause,  and  the  other  the  effect. 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown  adopts  this  view  with  the  modification 
that  it  is  in  cases  where  the  antecedence  and  consequence  is 
invariable*  that  we  attain  to  the  idea  of  cause.  Experience, 
however,  can  only  testify  that  the  succession  of  one  thing  to 

*  Stewart,  Phthtoph.  Enayt^  L,  ehap.  8. 

*  Lord  Brood  {Nov.  Organ^  book  ii^  Mot  14),  mys,  **  There  are  lome  thingi  nJtImftta 
and  iDcaumble." 

*  **A  cauiie,  in  the  ftilleiit  deflnftion  whfch  K  philoeophleallj  admfta,  may  he  aaid  to 
he  that  which  immediately  precedes  any  ehanite,  and  whidi,  existing  at  any  time  in 
■imilar  circumstaooes,  has  been  always,  and  will  be  always,  tnunediately  followed  by  a 
similar  change."  —  Brown,  Inquiry^  p.  18. 

*<  Antecedency  and  subseqaeney  are  Immaterial  to  the  proper  definition  of  canae  and 
effect;  on  the  contrary,  although  an  object,  in  order  to  act  as  a  cause,  must  be  in  being 
antecedently  to  such  action;  yet  when  it  acts  as  a  cause,  its  effects  are  synchrouons 
with  that  action  and  are  included  in  it,  which  a  close  Inspection  into  the  nature  of 
ennm  will  prore.  For  effects  are  no  more  than  the  new  qualities  of  newly  formed 
oh)eet«.  Kach  conjunction  of  bodies  (now  separately  in  existence,  and  of  oertein  de* 
Bned  qualities),  produces  upon  their  union  theae  new  natures,  whoae  qualities  mast 
necessarily  be  in  and  with  them  in  the  very  momenl  of  their  formation."  —  JBiMjr  m 
fbtoe  and  ^ed,  8?o,  Lond.,  1824,  p.  60. 
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another  has,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  obseryed,  been  unvaned, 
not  that  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  invariable.  Mr.  Locke  ^ 
ascribes  the  origin  of  our  idea  of  cause  to  our  experience  of 
the  sensible  changes  which  one  body  produces  on  another,  ai 
fire  upon  wax.  Our  belief  in  an  external  world  rests  partly 
on  the  principle  of  causality.  Our  sensations  are  referred  to 
external  objects  ae  their  causes.  Yet,  the  idea  oi power  which 
is  inyolTcd  in  that  of  cause,  he  traces  to  the  consciousness  of 
our  possessing  power  in  ourselves.  This  is  the  view  taken  of 
the  origin  of  our  idea  of  cause  by  Dr.  Reid.'  "  In  the  strict 
philosophical  sense,  I  take  a  cause  to  be  that  which  has  the 
relation  to  the  effect  which  I  have  to  my  yoluntary  and  de- 
liberate actions ;  for  I  take  this  notion  of  a  cause  to  be  derived 
from  the  power  I  feel  in  myself  to  produce  certain  effects.  In 
this  sense  we  say  that  the  Deity  is  the  cause  of  the  uni- 
verse.'' And  at  p.  81  he  has  said,  ''  I  see  not  how  mankind 
could  ever  have  acquired  the  conception  of  a  cause,  or  of  any 
relation  beyond  a  mere  conjunction  in  time  and  place  between 
it  and  its  effects,  if  they  were  not  conscious  of  active  exer- 
tions in  themselves,  by  which  effects  are  produced.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  origin  of  the  idea,  or  conception  of  pro- 
duction." 

By  origin,  however.  Dr.  Reid  must  have  meant  occasion. 
At  least  he  held  that  the  principle  of  ccutualUi/,  or  the  belief 
that  every  change  implies  the  operation  of  a  cause,  is  a  natu* 
ral  judgment^  or  d  priori  conviction,  necessary  and  universal. 
But  if  the  idea  of  a  cause  be  empirical  and  grounded  on 
experience,  it  may  be  difficult  to  show  how  a  higher  origin 
can  be  claimed  for  the  principle  of  causality,  Mr.  Stewart 
has  expressed  himself  in  language  equivalent  to  that  of  Dr. 
Reid.  And  Maine  de  Biran'  thinks  that  the  true  origin  of 
our  idea  of  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  activity  of  the  will,  or 
in  the  consciousness  that  we  are  causes,  or  have  in  ourselves 
the  power  of  producing  change.  Having  found  the  idea  of 
power  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  we,  by  a  process 

*  Asoy  en  Hum.  Jhutenland^  Ixwk  U.,  chapi.  21  And  20. 

*  CtrrtMF'mdenee  qf  Dr.  Bod^  p.  77. 

*  JfiMmeBe*  OamtidenA.  wr  le  RaffcH  <ltt  PAytijvf  d  du  Moral  dt  rffommet  f  ro^  Puk 
1A4,  pp.  974, 90,863,403. 
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which  he  calls  natural  induction,  project  this  idea  into  thi 
external  world,  and  ascribe  power  to  that  which  we  call  caose. 
According  to  Kant  we  have  the  idea  of  cause,  and  also  tht 
belief  that  every  commencing  phenomenon  implies  the  ope> 
ration  of  a  cause.  But  these  are  merely  forms  of  our  under- 
standing, subjective  conditions  of  human  thought.  In  con- 
formity with  a  pre-existing  law  of  our  intelligence,  we  arrange 
phenomena  according  to  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
But  we  know  not  whether,  independently  of  our  form  of 
thought,  there  be  any  reality  corresponding  to  our  idea  of 
cause,  or  of  productive  power.  The  view  that  the  idea  of 
cause  is  furnished  by  the  fact  of  our  being  conscious  of  pos- 
sessing power,  meets  the  idealism  of  Kant,  for  what  greater 
reality  can  be  conceived  than  a  fact  of  consciousness  ?  But 
if  experience  of  external  phenomena  can  be  accepted  as  the 
origin  (or  rather  as  the  occasion]  of  our  notion  of  change,  and 
if  consciousness  of  internal  phenomena  can  be  accepted  as 
the  origin  (or  rather  as  the  occasion]  of  our  notion  of  power 
to  produce  change,  the  idea  of  a  necessary  and  universsJ  con- 
nection between  change  and  the  power  which  produces  it,  in 
other  words,  a  belief  in  the  principle  of  cau^aliiy,  can  only  be 
referred  to  the  reason,  the  faculty  which  apprehends,  not 
what  is  contingent  and  passing,  but  what  is  permanent  and 
absolute. 

**  Cousin's  theory  concerning  the  origin  of  idea  of  causality 
is,  that  the  mind,  when  it  perceives  that  the  agent  and  the 
change  vary  in  cases  of  personal  agency  (though  here  he  is  not 
very  explicit),  several  times  repeated;  while  the  relation  be- 
tween them,  viz.,  the  strict  idea  of  personal  causation,  never 
varies,  but  is  necessary ;  that  the  mind  abstracts  the  invariable 
and  necessary  element  from  the  variable  and  contingent  ele- 
ments of  the  fact,  and  thus  arrives  at  the  idea  of  causality,"  ^ 

'*  CATTSATIOH  is  not  an  object  of  sense.  The  only  experience  we 
can  have  of  it  is  in  the  consciousness  we  have  of  exerting 
some  power  in  ordering  our  thoughts  and  actions.  But  this 
experience  is  surely  too  narrow  a  foundation  for  a  general 
conclusion,  that  all  things  that  have  had  or  shall  have  a 

>  Mnan  on  OauudUy^  Bj  an  Undergradaate,  18M,  p.  9. 
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begiiming  miist  haye  a  oause.    Thi8  iB  io  be  admitted  as  a 
first  or  self-evident  principle." ' 

But  Looke  has  said,'  "  The  idea  of  the  beginning  of  motion 
we  haye  only  from  reflecrtion  on  what  passes  in  ourselyee, 
where  we  find  by  experience,  thai  hardy  by  willing  U,  barely 
by  a  thought  of  the  mind,  we  can  moye  the  parts  of  our  bodies 
which  were  before  at  resf 

See  Cousin.*  See  also  on  the  various  theories  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  our  judgment  of  cause  and  effect.  Sir  Will.  Hamilton.^ 
CAUSES  (FiiUtl,  Doctrine  of). — ^When  we  see  means  independ- 
ent of  each  other  conspiring  to  accomplish  certain  ends,  we 
naturally  conclude  that  the  ends  have  been  contemplated,  and 
the  means  arranged  by  an  intelligent  agent ;  and,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ends  and  of  the  means,  we  infer  the  character 
or  design  of  the  agent.  Thus,  from  the  ends  answered  in 
creation  being  wise  and  good,  we  infer  not  only  the  existence 
of  an  Intelligent  Creator,  but  also  that  He  is  a  Being  of  infi« 
nite  wisdom  and  goodness.  This  is  commonly  called  the 
argument  from  design  or  from  final  causes.  It  was  used  by 
Socrates,'  and  found  a  place  in  the  scholastic  philosophy. 
But  Lord  Bacon  has  said,*  that  the  inquiry  inU>  JinaZ  causes  is 
sterile.  And  Descartes  maintained  that  we  cannot  know  the 
designs  of  God  in  creating  the  universe,  unless  he  reveal  them 
to  us.  But  Leibnitz,  in  maintaining  the  principle  of  sufficient 
reason,  upheld  the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  and  thought  it 
equally  applicable  in  physics  and  in  metaphysics.  It  is  true 
that  in  physical  science  we  should  prosecute  our  inquiries 
without  any  preconceived  opinion  as  to  the  ends  to  be  an- 
swered, and  observe  the  phenomena  as  they  occur,  without 
forcing  them  into  the  service  of  an  hypothesis.  And  it  is 
against  this  error  that  the  language  of  Bacon  was  directed. 
But  when  our  contemplations  of  nature  reveal  to  us  innumera- 
ble adjustments  and  arrangements  working  out  ends  that  are 
wise  and  good,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  they  have  been 
designed  by  a  cause  sovereignly  wise  and  good.  Notwithstand 

■  Reid,  ImteU.  IVw.,  enay  tI.,  chap.  S. 

*  Muaif  on  Bmm.  ZFudanitmd^  book  U.,  obap.  31,  f  4. 

*  iBtton$,  Pnm.  Ser^  tom.  L,  ooora  1817,  «nd  Bid.  dt  PhxUmph.  Mod^  m^  29. 

*  DUteM»tUm$t  App.  1.  •See  Xenophon,  JfcmorovilM. 

*  Jh  Aug.  BdML,  Ub.  ilL,  e^>.  S. 

•        '  ... 
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ixxg  tho  doubts  M  to  the  logical  validity  of  this  argument 

which  itave  been  started  by  Kant,  Coleridge,  and  others,  ii 
continues  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  popular  and  impressiys 
mode  of  proving  the  being  and  perfections  of  God.  And  the 
validity  of  it  is  implied  in  the  universally  admitted  axiom  of 
modern  physiology,  that  there  is  no  organ  irithout  its  function. 
We  say  of  some  things  in  nature  that  they  are  useless.  All 
vf  e  can  truly  say  is,  that  we  have  not  yet  discovered  their  use. 
Everything  has  an  end,  to  the  attainment  or  accomplishment 
of  which  it  continually  tends.  This  is  the  form  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  JincU  causes  was  advocated  by  Aristotle.  With 
him  it  was  not  so  much  an  argument  from  design,  as  an  argu^ 
ment  against  chance.  But  if  things  do  not  attain  their  ends 
by  chance  it  must  be  by  design.  Aristotle^  it  is  true,  was 
satisfied  that  ends  were  answered  by  tendencies  in  nature. 
But  whence  or  why  these  tendencies  in  nature,  but  from  an 
Intelligent  Author  of  nature  ? 

"  If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  explanations  of  the  principle 
given  by  Aristotle,  the  notion  of  a  JiruU  eattse,  as  originally 
conceived,  did  not  necessarily  imply  design.  The  theological 
sense  to  which  it  is  now  commonly  restricted,  has  been  derived 
from  the  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  scholastic  philosophy; 
though,  indeed,  the  principle  had  been  long  before  beautifully 
applied  by  Socrates  and  by  the  Stoics  to  establish  the  truth  of 
a  Divine  Providence.  Whenever,  indeed,  we  observe  the 
adjustment  of  means  to  an  end,  we  seem  irresistibly  impelled 
to  conclude  that  the  whole  is  the  effect  of  design.  The  pre- 
sent acceptation,  therefore,  of  the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  is 
undoubtedly  a  natural  one.  Still  it  is  not  a  necessary  con- 
struction of  the  doctrine.  With  Aristotle,  accordingly,  it  is 
simply  an  inquiry  into  tendencies  —  an  investigation  of  any 
object  or  phenomenon,  from  considering  the  hnxm  fov,  the 
reason  of  it,  in  something  else  which  follows  it,  and  to  which 
it  naturally  leads. 

"His  theory  of  final  causes  is  immediately  opposed  to  a 
doctrine  of  chance,  or  spontaneous  coincidence ;  and  must  be 
regarded  as  the  denial  of  that,  rather  than  as  a  positive  asser- 
tion of  design.  He  expressly  distinguishes,  indeed,  between 
thought  and  nature.    He  ascribes  to  nature  the  same  working 
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in  order  to  ends,  which  is  commonly  regarded  us  the  attribute 
of  thought  alone.  He  insisted  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  deliberation  necessary  in  these  workings  of  nature, 
since  it  is  'as  if  the  art  of  shipbuilding  were  in  the  timber,  or 
just  as  if  a  person  should  act  as  his  own  physician."'  * 

"The  argument  from  final  causes,**  says  Dr.  Reid,'  "when 
reduced  to  a  syllogism,  has  these  two  premises: — First,  that 
design  and  intelligence  in  the  cause  may,  with  certainty,  ]>e 
inferred  from  marks  or  signs  of  it  in  the  effect.  This  we  may 
call  the  major  proposition  of  the  argument.  The  second, 
which  we  call  the  minor  proposition,  is,  that  there  are  in  fact 
the  clearest  marks  of  design  and  wisdom  in  the  works  of 
nature ;  and  the  conclusion  is,  that  the  works  of  nature  are 
the  effects  of  a  wise  and  intelligent  cavse.  One  must  either 
assent  to  the  conclusion,  or  deny  one  or  other  of  the  premises." 

Hampden,  Introd,  io  Mor,*PhiL;*  Irons,  Doctrine  of  Final 
Cavses,  Svo,  Loud.,  1856.  The  argument  from  design  is  pro- 
secuted by  Paley,  in  Nai,  Theol. ;  in  Bridgewaier  Treatises ; 
Burnett  Prize  Essays,  &c. 

CATTSES  (Occasional,  Doctrine  of).— This  phrase  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  Cartesians  to  explain  the  commerce  or  mode  of 
communicating  between  mind  and  matter.  The  soul  being  a 
thinking  substance,  and  extension  being  the  essence  of  body, 
no  intercourse  can  take  place  between  them  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  First  Cause.  It  is  Deity  himself,  therefore, 
who,  on  the  occasion  of  certain  modifications  in  our  minds, 
excites  the  corresponding  moyements  of  body ;  and,  on  the 
occasion  of  certain  changes  in  our  body,  awakens  the  corre- 
sponding feelings  in  the  mind.  This  theory,  which  is  inyolyed 
in  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  was  fully  developed  by  Male- 
branche.  Regis,  and  Geulinx.  Laforge  limited  the  theory  to 
involuntary  movements,  and  thus  reconciled  it  in  some  degree 
to  experience  and  common  sense.  Malebranche's  doctrine  is 
eommonly  called  the  "  vision  of  all  things  in  God" — who  is 
the  "  light  ot  all  our  seeing." 
According  to  this  theory,  the  admirable  structure  of  tl  I 

*  Hampden,  Blind,  io  Mar.  Phil,  leet  ir.,  p.  118. 

*  hUdL  Fbw^  Btmy  tL,  ehap.  0. 
■Pp.  110^118. 
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body  and  its  organs  is  useless ;  as  a  dull  mass  would  have 
answered  the  purpose  equally  well. 

CEETAINTT,   CEETITUDE    (Certum    (from  cemo),  propne 
idem  sU,  quod  decretum  ac  proinde  Jirtnum,    Yossius). 

"  This  way  of  certainly  by  the  knowledge  of  our  own  ideas, 
goes  a  little  farther  than  bare  imagination ;  and  I  believe  it 
will  appear  that  all  the  certainty  of  general  truths  a  man  has, 
lies  in  nothing  else." ' 

**  Certain,  in  its  primary  sense,  is  applied  (according  to  its 
etymology,  from  cemo),  to  the  state  of  a  person's  mind ;  de- 
noting any  one's  full  and  complete  conyiction ;  and  generally, 
though  not  always,  implying  that  there  is  sufficient  ground  for 
such  conyiction.  It  was  thence  easily  transferred  metonymio- 
ally  to  the  truths  or  events,  respecting  which  this  conyiction  is 
rationally  entertained.  And  unceiiain  (as  well  as  the  sub- 
stantiyes  and  adverbs  derived  from  these  adjectives)  follows 
the  same  rule.  Thus  we  say,  *  It  is  certain,*  &c.,  meaning 
that  toe  are  sure ;  whereas  the  fact  may  be  uncertain  and  cer^ 
tain  to  different  individuals.  From  not  attending  to  this,  the 
words  uncertain  and  contingent  have  been  considered  as  denot> 
ing  some  quality  in  the  things  themselves  —  and  chance  has 
been  regarded  as  a  real  agent." ' 

**  Certainty  is  truth  brought  methodically  to  the  humar 
intellect,  that  is,  conducted  from  principle  to  principle,  to  a 
point  which  is  evident  in  itself.  It  is  the  relation  of  truth  to 
knowledge,  of  God  to  man,  of  ontology  to  psychology."  • 

**  In  accurate  reasoning,  the  word  certain  ought  never  to  be 
used  as  merely  synonymous  with  necessary.  Physical  events 
we  call  necessary,  because  of  their  depending  on  Jixed  causes, 
not  on  known  causes ;  when  they  depend  also  on  knotpn  causes, 
they  may  be  called  certain.  The  variations  of  the  weather 
arise  from  necessary  sxid  Jixed  causes,  but  they  are  proverbially 
uncertain."  * 

When  we  affirm,  without  any  doubt,  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  a  being  or  phenomenon,  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a 
proposition,  the  state  in  which  our  mind  is  we  call  certainiy^^ 

*  •»     ..  I 

*  Locke,  Eswy  on  Hum,  Underdand.y  book  iil.,  chap.  4. 

*  Wbately,  Lng.^  Appeodiz  1.  *  Tiberghien,  EsMi  det  Omnait.  Bum^  p.  S5w 

*  Coplestona,  i2«iiia«fw,  8?o,  Lond,  1864>  p.  M. 
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and  tre  saj  of  the  object  of  knowledge  that  it  is  evident  or 
certain.  According  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  attained, 
certainty  is  immediate  by  sense  and  intuition,  and  mediate  by 
reasoning  and  demonstration.  According  to  the  grounds  on 
which  it  rests,  it  is  called  metaphysical,  when  wo  firmly  adhere 
to  truth  which  cannot  be  otherwise ;  such  as  the  first  principles 
of  natural  law,  or  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
Physical,  when  we  adhere  to  truth  which  cannot  be  otherwise, 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  but  which  may  be  by  miracle ; 
as,  fire  will  certainly  bum — although  it  did  not  bum  the 
Hebrew  youths  (Dan.,  chap,  iii.)  Moral,  when  we  adhere  to 
truth  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  common  order  of  things, 
and  the  common  judgment  of  men — although  it  may  be  other- 
wise without  a  miracle. 

Moral  certainty  may  amount  to  the  highest  degree  oiprohor 
bUity,  and  to  all  practical  purposes  may  be  as  influential  as 
certainty.  For  it  should  be  observed  that  probability  and 
certainty  are  two  states  of  mind,  and  not  two  modes  of  the 
reality.  The  reality  is  one  and  the  same,  but  our  knowledge 
of  it  may  be  probable  or  certain.  Probability  has  more  or 
less  of  doubt,  and  admits  of  degrees.  Certainty  excludes 
doubt,  and  admits  neither  of  increase  nor  diminution. 

Certainty  supposes  an  object  to  be  known,  a  mind  to  know, 
and  the  result  of  a  communication  or  relation  being  established 
between  them  which  is  knowledge ;  and  certain  knowledge  or 
certainty  is  the  confidence  with  which  the  mind  reposes  in  the 
information  of  its  faculties.  Self-consciousness  reveals  with 
certainty  the  different  states  and  operations  of  our  own  minds. 
The  operations  of  memory  may  give  us  certainty  as  to  the 
past.  We  cannot  doubt  the  reality  of  what  our  senses  clearly 
testify.  Reason  reveals  to  us  first  truths  with  intuitive  cer- 
tainty. And  by  demonstration  we  ascend  with  certainty  from 
one  truth  to  another.  For  to  use  the  words  of  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas,' **  Tunc  condueiones  pro  cerio  sduntur,  quando  resolvuntur 
inprincipia,  et  ideo,  quod  aliquodper  certitudinem  sciatur,  est 
€z  lumine  ratianis  divinitus  interius  indito,  quo  in  nobis  loquitur 
VeuSy  non  autem  ab  homine  exterius  docente^  nisi  quatenus  con* 


^  Dt  Veritate, 
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elusioiiM  in  principia  resohifj  nos  docenSf  ex  quo  famen  nos  em^ 
tUitdinem  non  acciperemus,  nisi  in  nobis  esset  eertiiudo  princi- 
piarum  in  quce  conclusiones  resolvuniur" 

*'  The  criterion  of  true  knowledge  is  not  to  be  looked  for 
anjrwhere  abroad  without  our  own  minds,  neither  in  thi 
height  above,  nor  in  the  depth  beneath,  but  only  in  our  kno^ 
ledge  and  conceptions  themselyes.  For  the  entity  of  all 
theoretical  truth  is  nothing  else  but  clear  intelligibility,  and 
whatever  is  clearly  conceived,  is  an  entity  and  a  truth ;  but 
that  which  is  false.  Divine  power  itself  cannot  make  it  to  be 
clearly  and  distinctly  understood,  because  falsehood  is  a  non- 
entity, and  a  clear  conception  is  an  entity ;  and  Omnipotenoe 
itself  cannot  make  a  non-entity  to  be  an  entity.''^ 

"  The  theories  of  certitude  may  be  reduced  to  three  classes. 
The^r^^  places  the  ground  of  certitude  in  reason;  the  second 
in  authority;  the  third  in  evidenee;  including,  under  that  term, 
both  the  external  manifestations  of  truth,  and  the  internal 
principles  or  laws  of  thought  by  which  we  are  determined  in 
orming  our  judgments  in  regard  to  them.'" 

**De  veritatis  criterio  frustra  laborantur  quidam:  quum  wm 
alia  reperienda  siiproeier  ipsam  rationis  facultatem,  aui  tnenik 
eongenitam  inteUigendi  vim"* 

Protagoras  and  Epicurus  in  ancient  times,  and  Hobbes  and 
the  modem  sensationalists,  have  made  sense  the  measure  and 
ground  of  certainty,  Descartes  and  his  followers  founded  it 
on  self-consciousness,  Cogito  ergo  sum;  while  others  have 
received  as  certain  only  what  is  homologated  by  human  reason 
in  general.  But  certainty  is  not  the  peculiar  charaoteristio  of 
knowledge  ftimished  by  any  one  faculty,  but  is  the  common 
inheritance  of  any  or  all  of  our  intellectual  faculties  when 
legitimately  exercised  within  their  respective  spheres.  When 
so  exercised  we  cannot  but  ac-cept  the  result  as  true  and 
certain. 

But  if  we  are  thus  naturally  and  necessarily  determined  to 
accept  the  knowledge  furnished  by  our  faculties,  that  know- 
ledge,  according  to  Kant,  cannot  be  proved  to  be  absolute^ 


*  Oodworth,  Eternal  and  ImmvtaitU  Mor^  book  ITi,  eha^  6. 

•  BncbRnan,  Fixith  in  God,  toI  ii.,  p.  804. 
'  Hatefawon,  JfletepAyt.,  p«F  m,  oap.  & 
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or  a  knowledge  of  things  in  themselres,  and  as  they  must 
appear  to  all  intelligent  beings,  but  is  merely  relatiye,  or  a 
knowledge  of  things  as  they  appear  to  ns.  Now,  it  is  true 
that  we  cannot,  as  Kant  has  expressed  it,  ohjedify  the  stib- 
jeetive*  Without  rising  out  of  human  nature  to  the  possession 
of  a  higher,  we  cannot  sit  in  judgment  on  the  faculties  of  that 
nature.  But  in  admitting  that  our  knowledge  is  relaiioef  we 
are  merely  saying  it  is  human.  It  is  according  to  the  measure 
of  a  man.  It  is  attained  by^human  faculties,  and  must  be 
relative,  or  bear  proportion  to  the  faculties  by  which  it  is 
attained.  In  like  manner,  the  knowledge  of  angels  may  be 
called  angelic,  but  this  is  not  to  call  it  uncertain.  We  may 
Qot  know  all  that  can  be  known  of  the  objects  of  our  know- 
ledge, but  still,  what  we  do  know,  we  may  know  with  cer- 
\ainty.  Human  knowledge  may  admit  of  increase  without 
being  liable  to  be  contradicted  or  overtarned.  We  come  to  it 
by  degrees,  but  the  higher  degree  of  knowledge  to  which  we 
nay  ultimately  attain,  does  not  invalidato  the  lower  degree  of 
knowledge.  It  rests  upon  it  and  rises  out  of  it,  and  the  ground 
and  encouragement  of  all  inquiry  is,  that  there  is  a  truth  and 
reality  in  things,  which  our  faculties  are  fitted  to  apprehend. 
Their  testimony  we  rejoice  to  believe.  Faith  in  their  trust- 
worthiness is  spontaneous.  Doubt  concerning  it  is  an  after- 
thought. And  scepticism  as  a  creed  is  self-destructive.  He 
who  doubts  is  certain  that  he  doubts.  Omnis  qui  utnim  sit 
Veritas  dubitat,  in  se  ipso  habet  eerum,  unde  non  duhitet} 

Eiiam  qui  negai  veritaiem  esse ;  eoncedit  veriiatem  esse ;  si 
tnim  Veritas  non  est,  verttm  est,  ven'tatem  non  esse.  Thomas 
Aqnin.,  Sum,  TheoL;  Savary,  Sur  la  Certitude,  8vo,  Paris, 
1847. — V,  EviDENCs,  Criterion,  Knowledge.* 

CHASTCE.  —  Aristotle'  says,   "According  to  some,  chance  is  a 
cause  not  manifest  to  human  reasoning."    Aoxct  fuv  aitCa  17 

'*  Many  things  happen,  besides  what  man  intends  or  pur- 
poses ;  and  also  some  things  happen  different  from  what  is 
aimed  at  by  nature.  We  cannot  call  them  natural  things,  01 
from  iiature,  neither  can  we  say  that  they  are  from  humao 


Ancvftlta,  bt  wn  ROiffiom  •  FMr»n  >•»  i- 
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intention.  They  are  what  we  call  fortuitoos  eTents*  and  ihe 
cause  which  produces  them  is  called  chance*  But  they  have 
all  respect  to  some  end  intended  by  nature  or  by  man.  So 
that  nothing  can  be  more  true  than  what  Aristotle'  says,  that 
if  there  were  no  end  intended,  there  could  be  no  chance. 

'*A  man  digs  a  piece  of  ground,  to  sow  or  plant  it ;  but,  in 
digging,  he  finds  a  treasure.  This  is  beside  his  intention,  and 
therefore  it  is  said  to  be  by  chance. 

**  When  a  hanging  wall  falls  upon  a  passenger  and  crushes 
him,  the  destination  of  nature  was  only,  that  the  stones  of  the 
wall  being  no  longer  kept  together  by  the  cement,  should  fall 
to  the  ground,  according  to  their  natural  movement ;  so  that 
the  crushing  of  the  man  was  something  beside  the  purpose  of 
nature,  or  Koftd  fveiw.'' ' 

As  to  Aristotle's  views  of  fortune  and  chance,  see  Piccolo- 
miueus.* 

Chance  is  opposed  to  law  in  this  sense,  vis.,  that  what  hap- 
pens according  to  law  may  be  predicted,  and  counted  on.  But 
everything  has  its  own  law  and  its  proper  cause ;  and  chance 
merely  denotes  that  we  know  not  the  proper  cause,  nor  the 
law  according  to  which  a  phenomenon  occurs. 

An  event  or  series  of  events  which  seems  to  be  the  result 
neither  of  a  necessity  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things,  nor  of 
a  plan  conceived  by  intelligence,  is  said  to  happen  by  cheater. 

'*  It  is  not,  I  say,  merely  in  a  pious  manner  of  expression, 
that  the  Scripture  ascribes  every  event  to  the  providence 
of  God ;  but  it  is  strictly  and  philosophically  true  in  nature 
and  reason,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance  or  acci- 
dent ;  it  being  evident  that  these  words  do  not  signify  any- 
thing that  is  truly  an  agent  or  the  cause  of  any  event ;  but 
they  signify  merely  men's  ignorance  of  the  real  and  imme- 
diate cause.''  * 

*'*If  tL  die  be  thrown,  we  say  it  depends  upon  chance  what 
side  may  turn  up ;  and,  if  we  draw  a  prize  in  a  lottery,  we  as- 
cribe our  success  to  chance.    We  do  not,  however,  mean  that 


*  Phyt,,  lib.  u. 

*  Monboddo,  Ancient  Mdaphft.,  l>ook  U.,  cb^.  90. 

*  PkOoiopfi.  eU  MoHbui,  IMS,  p.  718. 

*  OUrka^  toL  L,  8«niioii  zctUL 
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these  effects  were  produced  bj  no  cause  but  only  that  we  art 
ignorant  of  the  cause  that  produced  them."  * 

In  what  sense  we  may  say  there  is  such  a  thing  as  chancef 
and  in  what  sense  not,  see  M'Cosh,'  and  Mill,  Log.* 

CHAHCES  (Theory  of). — "The  theory  of  chances  consists  in  re- 
ducing all  events  of  the  same  kind  to  a  certain  number  of  cases 
equally  possible,  that  is,  such  that  we  are  cquaUy  undecided  as 
to  their  existence ;  and  in  determining  the  number  of  these 
eases  which  are  fayourable  to  the  eyent  of  which  the  proba- 
bility is  sought.  The  ratio  of  that  number  to  the  number  of 
all  the  possible  cases,  is  the  measure  of  the  probability;  which 
is  thus  a  fraction,  having  for  its  numerator  the  number  of 
cases  favourable  to  the  events  and  for  its  denominator  the 
number  of  all  the  cases  which  are  possible."  * 

CHABITY  (oyayci;),  as  one  of  the  theological  virtues,  is  a  prinoi 
pie  of  prevailing  love  to  God,  prompting  to  seek  his  glory  and 
the  good  of  our  fellow-men. 

Sometimes  it  is  used  as  synonymous  with  brotherly  love,  or 
that  principle  of  benevolence  which  leads  us  to  promote,  in 
all  possible  ways,  the  happiness  of  others. 

In  a  more  restricted  sense  it  means  almsgiving,  or  relieving 
the  wants  of  others  by  communication  of  our  means  and  sub- 
stance. 

CHASTITY  is  the  duty  of  restraining  and  governing  the  appetite 
of  sex.  It  includes  purity  of  thought,  speech,  and  behaviour. 
Lascivious  imaginings,  and  obscene  conversation,  as  well  as 
incontinent  conduct,  are  contrary  to  the  duty  of  cha»iiiy, 

CHOICE. 

**  The  necessity  of  continually  choosing  one  of  the  two,  either 
to  act  or  to  forbear  acting,  is  not  inconsistent  with  or  an  argu- 
ment against  liberty,  but  is  itself  the  very  essence  of  liberty.'" 

''For  the  principle  of  deliberate  choice,  Aristotle  thought 
that  the  rational  and  irrational  should  concur,  producing 
"orectic  intellect,''  or  '*dianoetio  appetite,"  of  which  he  em- 
phatically says, — "And  this  principle  is  man."* 

Mr.  Locke  says,  "  The  will  signifies  nothing  but  a  power  of 

*  Arthur,  J>imxmrMt,  p.  17.  *  T^fpieal  fbrmtf  p.  40- 
■  B.  iiL,  ohftp.  17. 

« iMfhtotf  Euai  FhO.  mr  ki  ProhabaiUt,  6th  edit^  p.  7. 

•  Clarki^  Dtaunutratum,  prop.  10.  •  CalhoUc  iViOotqpfty,  p.  ifi. 

9* 
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ability  to  prefer  or  choose**  And  in  another  passage  lie  sa/i^ 
**  The  word  preferring  seems  best  to  express  the  act  of  Tolition ; 
yet  it  does  not  precisely,  for  though  a  man  would  prefer  flying 
to  walking,  yet  who  can  say  he  ever  wUU  it  ?" — ^By  Jonathan 
Edwards,'  choice  and  volition  are  completely  identified;  But, 
in  popular  language,  choosing  or  preferring  may  mean — 1.  A 
conclusion  of  the  understanding ;  as  when  I  say — I  prefer  or 
choose  peaches  rather  than  plums ;  f .  e,,  I  reckon  them  a  betp 
ter  and  safer  fruit. 

2.  A  state  of  inclination  or  sensibility ;  as,  I  prefer  or  choose 
plums  rather  than  pears ;  that  is,  I  like  them  better ;  or— 

3.  A  determination  of  will ;  as,  I  prefer  or  choose  pears, 
meaning  that,  with  the  offer  of  other  fruits,  I  take  this. 

It  is  only  in  the  latter  sense  that  choice  and  volition  are  the 
same.' 

**  Choice  or  preference^  in  the  proper  sense,  is  an  act  of  the 
understanding ;  but  sometimes  it  is  improperly  put  for  volition, 
or  the  determination  of  the  will  in  things  where  there  is  no 
judgment  or  preference ;  thus,  a  man  who  owes  me  a  shilling, 
lays  down  three  or  four  equally  good,  and  bids  me  take  which 
I  choose.  I  take  one  without  any  judgment  or  belief  that 
there  is  any  ground  of  preference ;  this  is  merely  an  act  of 
will,  that  is,  a  volition."* 

"  To  prefer  is  an  act  of  the  judgment ;  and  to  choose  is  an 
act  of  the  wilL  The  one  describes  intellectual,  and  the  other 
practical  decision."* 
CHEEMATISTICS  (xp^a,  goods),  is  the  science  of  wealth,  or 
as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  Political  Economy,  or  that  de- 
partment of  social  science  which  treats  of  the  resources  of  a 
country,  and  of  the  best  means  of  increasing  them,  and  of 
diffusing  them  most  beneficially  among  the  inhabitants,  re- 
garded as  individuals,  or  as  constituting  a  community. 
CITILITT  or  COTFETEOTFSNESS  belongs  to  what  have  been 
called  the  lesser  moralities.  It  springs  from  benevolence  oT 
brotherly  love,  and  manifests  itself  by  kindness  and  consider* 
ation  in  manner  and  conversation  towards  others.  It  is  distiD 

*  Euaff  <m  Freedom  qf  WiU,  Met  1. 

*  Bee  Tappan,  Appetd  to  Ontuotoutnett,  oh.  8,  aect.  4,  6. 

*  OorrMpomdmce  qf  l>r.  Beidy  p.  79,  *  Ti^jlor, 
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guished  into  natardl  and  conventional.    It  is  opposed  to  rvde^ 
nes8.    Br.  Ferguson  says  eivilUy  avoids  giving  offence  by  our 
conversation  or  manner.    Boliieness  seeks  to  please.* 
CLASSIFICATIOH  {xx^oh,  dassisy  from  xcoaia,  to  call,  a  mult^ 
tude  called  together). 

"  Montesquieu  observed  very  justly,  that  in  their  dassificct' 
Hon  of  the  citizens,  the  great  legislators  of  antiquity  made  the 
greatest  display  of  their  powers,  and  even  soared  above  them< 
selves."* 

"A  class  consists  of  several  things  coming  under  a  common 
description."  • 

"  The  sorting  of  a  multitude  of  things  into  parcels,  for  the 
sake  of  knowing  them  better,  and  remembering  them  more 
easily,  is  cUusificaiion.  When  we  attempt  to  classify  a  multi- 
tude of  things,  we  first  observe  some  respects  in  which  they 
differ  from  each  other ;  for  we  could  not  classify  things  that 
are  entirely  alike ;  as.  for  instance,  a  bushel  of  peas ;  we  then 
separate  things  that  are  not  alike,  and  bring  together  things 
that  are  similar."* 

"  In  every  act  of  classification,  two  steps  must  be  taken ; 
certain  marks  are  to  be  selected,  the  possession  of  which  is  to 
be  the^  titie  to  admission  into  the  class,  and  then  all  the  objects 
that  possess  them  are  to  be  ascertained.  When  the  marks 
selected  are  really  important  and  connected  closely  with  the 
nature  and  functions  of  the  thing,  the  classification  is  said  to 
be  naiural;  where  they  are  such  as  do  not  affect  the  nature 
of  the  objects  materially,  and  belong  in  common  to  things  the 
most  different  in  their  main  properties,  it  is  artificial"* 

The  condition  common  to  both  modes  of  classification,  is  to 
comprehend  everything  and  to  suppose  nothing.  But  the  rules 
for  a  natural  classification  are  more  strict  than  for  an  artificial 

*  Knox,  Aaoyt,  No.  05.  *  Burke,  On  the  French  Sevohttion, 

•  W  hatel J,  Lofft  b.  L,  {  8.  «  Taylor,  EUmentt  qf  Thought 

*  AlHraetioHf  generalUatien,  and  definiUtm^  precede  datsifieation ;  for  if  we  with  to 
mlae*  to  rr^lxrity  the  obeerratlonN  we  hare  made,  we  munt  eompare  them,  In  ordec 
te  onlte  them  bj  their  eiwntial  reeembliuaces,  and  express  their  eflsenee  with  all  pomii- 
Ue  pt«ei»ioo.  We  might  classify  a  library  by  dividing  the  books  into  history  and  pftHo- 
i9phg.  UlfitoTy  into  andaU  and  modem ;  anaentt  according  to  the  people  to  whom  it 
refinred,  and  modem  into  general^  parUcuiary  and  indiiridualt  or  mtmoir  I.  These  diTi 
lions  and  snbdirisions  might  he  ealled  a  cHamJUxUion. 

•  Thonaoo,  OuOiiu  qf  Lamt  qf  Thought,  3d  edit,  p.  an 
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or  arbitrary  one.  We  may  classify  objects  arbitrarily  in  an} 
point  of  yiew  in  which  we  are  pleased  to  regard  them.  But  a 
natural  classification  can  only  proceed  according  to  the  real 
nature  and  qualities  of  the  objects.  The  advantages  of  dastir 
Jicafion  are  to  give  a  convenient  form  to  our  acquirements^ 
and  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  relations  in  which  differ- 
ent objects  stand  to  one  another.  A  good  classificatwn  should 
'  — 1st,  Rest  on  one  principle  or  analogous  principles.  2d,  The 
principle  or  principles  should  be  of  a  constant  and  permanent 
character.  3d,  It  should  be  natural,  that  is,  even  when  artifi- 
cial, it  should  not  be  violent  or  forced.  4th,  It  should  clearly 
and  easily  apply  to  all  the  objects  classified. 

The  principles  on  which  classification  rests  are  these : — Ist, 
of  Generalization;  2d,  of  Specification ;  and  3d,  of  ContinuHy, 
—  q.  V. 

Classification  proceeds  upon  observed  resemblanoes.  Cfene 
raJization  rests  upon  the  principle,  that  the  same  or  similar 
causes  will  produce  similar  effects.* 
COOHITIOH  (cognoscOj  to  know). — According  to  Kant,  cognition 
{Erkenniniss)  is  the  determined  reference  of  certain  repre- 
sentations to  an  object,  that  is,  that  object  in  the  conception 
whereof  the  diverse  of  a  given  intuition  is  united.  Erkenni- 
niss vermdgen  is  the  cognition  faculty,  or  the  faculty  of  cog- 
nition. To  cognize,  is  to  refer  a  perception  to  an  object  by 
means  of  a  conception.  For  cognizing,  understanding  is 
required.  A  dog  knows  his  master,  but  he  does  not  cognize 
him. 

Representing  something  to  one's  self  (vorstelJen)  is  the  first 
degree  of  cognition ;  representing  to  one's  self  with  consciousness 
(iDahmehmen)t  or  perceiving,  is  the  second ;  knowing  (kennen^ 
something,  or  representing  to  one's  self  something  in  comparison 
with  other  things,  as  well  in  respect  of  identity  as  difference,  is 
the  third ;  cognizing  (erkennen)  or  knowing  something  with 
consciousness,  the  fourth ;  understanding  (verstanden)  cogniz- 
ing through  the  understanding  by  means  of  the  conceptions,  or 
conceiving  something,  the  fifth  ;  cognizing  something  through 
reason  or  perspecting  (einsehen)^  the  sixth ;  and  comprehending 
something  (hegriefen)^  that  is,  cognizing  it  through  reason  d 

*  MUl,  Lo$n  b.  L,  3bap.  7,  2  4;  M'Cosh,  Typical  W^nu,  b.  m^  chap.  1. 
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priori  in  a  degree  sufficient  for  onr  purpose,  the  seventh.  Foi 
all  our  comprehending  is  only  relative,  that  is,  sufficient  for  a 
certain  purpose ;  absolutely  we  do  not  comprehend  anything.' 

COLLIGATION  OF  FACTS  in  Induction,  is  a  phrase  employed 
by  Dr.  Whewell  to  denote  the  binding  together  groups  of 
facts  by  means  of  some  suitable  conception.  The  conception 
must  be  capable  of  explanation  or  definition,  not  indeed  of 
adequate  definition,  since  we  shall  have  to  alter  our  description 
of  it  from  time  to  time  with  the  adyance  of  knowledge,  but 

still  capable  of  a  precise  and  clear  explanation 

Conceptions  not  wholly  correct  may  serve  for  a  time  for  the 
colligation  of  facts,  and  may  guide  us  in  researches  which  shall 

end  in  a  more  exact  colligation As  soon  m  facts 

occur  which  a  conception  is  inadequate  to  explain,  we  unite  it 
or  replace  it  by  a  new  one.* 

COmnrATIOH  and  CONHECTIOH  of  IDEAS  are  phrases  to 
be  found  in  Locke's  Essay,*  in  which  he  treats  of  what  is  more 
commonly  called  Association  of  Ideas,  —  q.  y. 

COMBDTATIOH  OF  IDEAS.— The  phrase  Association  of  Ideas 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  Locke.  It  stands  as  the 
title  to  one  of  the  chapters  in  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Under' 
standing.  But  in  the  body  of  the  chapter  he  uses  the  phrase 
eomhinaiion  of  ideas.  These  two  phrases  have  reference  to 
the  two  views  which  may  be  taken  of  the  irat?i  of  thought  in 
the  mind.  In  both,  under  ideas  are  comprehended  all  the 
various  modes  of  consciousness.  In  treating  of  the  association 
of  ideas,  the  inquiry  is  as  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  suo- 
oession  or  order  according  to  which  one  thought  follows  an- 
other. But,  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  various  modes  of 
oonsciousness  not  only  succeed  in  some  kind  of  order,  but  that 
they  incorporate  themselves  with  one  another  so  as  to  form 
permanent  and  almost  indissoluble  combinations. 

''When  many  impressions  or  ideas  are  operating  in  the 
mind  together,  there  scmetimes  takes  place  a  process,  of  a 
similar  kind  to  chemical  combination.  When  impressions 
have  been  so  often  experienced  in  conjunction,  that  eack 

*  Haywood,  OHL  </  Pwn  JKeown,  p.  M3,  Sid  edit 
•ThMiaon,  Outi^ </ Xawf  </ TAot^U,  Sd odit, p.  868. 
•lnteeklL,ohap.33. 
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of  them  calls  up  readily  and  inBtantaneoaslj  the  *deaa  of 
the  «rhole  group,  these  ideas  sometimes  melt  and  coalesce 
into  one  another,  and  appear  not  several  ideas,  but  cue 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  the  seven  prismatic  colours 
are  presented  to  the  eye  in  rapid  succession,  the  sensation 
produced  is  that  of  white.  But,  as  in  this  last  case,  it  is  cor- 
rect to  say,  that  the  seven  colours,  when  they  rapidly  follow 
one  another,  generate  white,  but  not  that  they  actually  are 
white ;  so  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Complex  Idea,  formed  by 
the  blending  together  of  several  simple  ones,  should,  when  it 
really  appears  simple  (that  is,  when  the  separate  elements  are 
not  consciously  distinguishable  in  it),  be  said  to  remUfrom, 
or  to  be  generated  by,  the  simple  ideas,  not  to  consist  of  them. 
Our  idea  of  an  orange  really  consists  of  the  simple  ideas  of  a 
certain  colour,  a  certain  form,  a  certain  taste,  and  smell,  ^., 
because  we  can  by  interrogating  our  consciousness,  perceive 
all  these  elements  in  the  idea.  But  we  cannot  conceive,  in  so 
apparently  simple  a  feeling  as  our  perception  of  the  shape  of 
an  object  by  the  eye,  all  that  multitude  of  ideas  derived  from 
other  senses,  without  which,  it  is  well  ascertained,  that  no  such 
visual  perception  would  ever  have  had  existence ;  nor  in  our 
,idea  of  extension  can  we  discover  these  elementary  ideas  of 
resistance  derived  from  our  muscular  frame,  in  which  Dr. 
Brown  has  shovm  it  to  be  highly  probable  that  the  idea  origi- 
nates. These,  therefore,  are  cases  of  mental  chemistry,  in 
which  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  simple  ideas  generate,  rather 
than  that  they  compose  the  complex  ones." ' 

Suppose,  that,  in  eating  an  apple  we  had  made  use  of  a 
fruit  knife ;  a  connection  comes  to  be  established  in  our  minds 
between  an  apple  and  a  fruit  knife ;  so  that  when  the  idea  of 
the  one  is  present,  the  idea  of  the  other  also  will  appear ;  and 
these  two  ideas  are  said  to  be  associated  in  the  way  of  com- 
binaiion. 

Or,  the  same  kind  of  connection  may  be  established  between 
two  feelings,  or  between  a  cognition  and  a  feeling,  or  between 
a  feeling  and  a  volition,  —  between  any  two  or  more  mental 
movements. 

*■  MU1,  Log^  b.  tL,  ch.  4^  f  4 
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In  cutting  an  apple,  we  may  have  wounded  our  foigti ;  and, 
aiterwards,  the  sight  of  an  apple  will  raise  a  sense  or  feeling 
of  the  wound.  Having  eaten  of  honey,  we  have  aflenirards 
Buffered  pain ;  and,  when  honey  is  again  presented,  tLere  wiU 
be  a  feeling  of  dislike,  and  a  purpose  to  abstain  from  it. 

The  association,  which  thus  takes  place  between  diflerent 
mental  movements,  is  more  than  mere  juxtaposition  of  separate 
things.  It  amounts  to  a  perfect  combination  or  fusion.  And, 
as  in  matter,  compounds  have  properties  which  are  not  mani- 
fested by  any  of  the  component  parts,  in  their  separate  state, 
80  it  is  in  mind ;  the  result  of  various  thoughts  and  feelings 
being  fused  into  one  whole,  may  be  to  produce  a  new  princi- 
ple, with  properties  differing  from  the  separate  influence  of 
each  individual  thought  and  feeling.  In  this  way,  many 
secondarjf  Bud/actUious  principles  of  action  are  formed. 

OOMMOIT  8BV8E  is  a  phrase  employed  to  denote  that  degree  of 
intelligence,  sagacity,  and  prudence,  which  is  common  to  all 
men. 

"  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  sense  which  is  necessary  to 
our  being  subjects  of  law  and  government,  capable  of  manag- 
ing our  own  affairs  and  answerable  for  our  conduct  to  others. 
This  is  caUed  comnu>n  sense,  because  it  is  common  to  all  m3n 
with  whom  we  can  transact  business. 

«  The  same  degree  of  understanding  which  makes  a  man 
capable  of  acting  with  conunon  prudence  in  life,  makes  him 
capable  of  discerning  what  is  true  and  what  is  false  in  matters 
that  are  self-evident,  and  which  he  distinctly  apprehends." ' 

"  It  is  by  the  help  of  an  innate  power  of  distinction  that  we 
recognize  the  differences  of  things,  as  it  is  by  a  contrary  power 
of  composition  that  we  recognize  their  identities.  These 
powers,  in  some  degree,  are  common  to  all  minds;  and  as 
they  are  the  basis  of  our  whole  knowledge  (which  is,  of  neces- 
sity, either  affirmative  or  negative),  they  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute what  we  call  common  sense.*'  * 

COMMON  8EVSE  (The  Philosophy  of)  is  that  philosophy  which 
accepts  the  testimony  of  our  faculties  as  trustworthy  within 

*  RcM,  JnML  Bw^  mm j  tI^  eh.  1 

*  Bwrii^  Ph&itoph.  Ammgt^  ehap.  9. 
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their  respective  spheres,  and  rests  all  human  kni  wledge  Oha 
certain  first  truths  or  primitive  beliefs,  which  are  the  consti- 
tutive elements  or  fundamental  forms  of  our  rational  nature, 
and  the  regulating  principles  of  our  conduct. 

"As  every  ear  not  absolutely  depraved  is  able  to  mako 
some  general  distinctions  of  sound ;  and,  in  like  manner,  every 
eye,  with  respect  to  objects  of  vision;  and  aJi  this  general  use 
of  these  faculties,  by  being  diffused  through  all  individuals, 
may  be  called  common  hearing  and  common  vision,  as  oppose** 
to  those  more  accurate  energies,  peculiar  only  to  artists ;  sc 
faros  it  with  respect  to  the  intellect.  There  are  truths  or  uni- 
versals  of  so  obvious  a  kind,  that  every  mind  or  intellect  not 
absolutely  depraved,  without  the  least  help  of  art»  can  hardly 
fail  to  recognize  them.  The  recognition  of  these,  or  at  least 
the  ability  to  recognize  them,  is  called  vovf  xwko^  common 
setue,  as  being  a  sense  common  to  all  except  lunatics  and 
idiots. 

"Turther,  as  this  power  is  called  noivoi  vovft  so  the  several 
propositions  which  are  its  proper  objects,  are  called  itpoSLi^K, 
or  pre-conceptions,  as  being  previous  to  all  other  conceptionB 
It  is  easy  to  gather  from  what  has  been  said  that  those 
icpoX^fK  must  be  general,  as  being  formed  by  induction ;  as 
also  natural,  by  being  common  to  all  men,  and  previous  to  all 
instruction — hence,  therefore,  their  definition.  A  preK)oii« 
ception  is  the  natural  apprehension  of  what  is  general  or 
universal."  * 

A  fundamental  maxim  of  the  Stoics  was,  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  intellect  which  has  not  first  been  in  the  sense. 
They  admitted,  however,  natural  notions,  which  they  called 
antieipaiions^  and  artificial  notions  formed  in  us  by  the  under> 
standing.  They  also  recognized  notions  which  all  men  equally 
receive  and  understand.  These  cannot  be  opposed  to  one 
another ;  they  form  what  is  called  common  seiuc,* 

**  A  power  of  the  mind  which  perceives  truth,  not  by  pro 
gressive  argumentation,  but  by  an  instinctive  and  instantaneoua 
impulse ;  derived  neither  from  education  nor  from  habit,  bat 
irom  nature ;  acting  independentiy  upon  our  will,  vrhenever 


*  HaiTii,  On  Happinett,  p.  4S. 

•  Boavier,  Bitt,  «U  la  PMIoMp^  torn,  i,  p.  149,  8to^  Parii^  IMl 
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the  object  is  presented,  according  to  an  established  law ;  and, 
therefore,  not  improperly  called  a  sense,  and  acting  in  the 
same  manner  upon  all  mankind ;  and,  therefore,  properly 
called  common  sense,  the  ultimate  judge  of  truth." 

" Common  sense"  says  Mons.  Jaques,'  " is  the  unanimous 
sentiment  of  the  whole  human  race,  upon  facts  and  questions 
which  all  may  know  and  resolve— or,  more  precisely,  it  is  the 
ensenibie  (complement)  of  notions  and  opinions  common  to  all 
men  of  all  times  and  places,  learned  or  ignorant,  barbarous  or 
ciyilixed.  SpontaAeity,  impersonality,  and  universality,  are 
the  characteristics  of  truths  of  common  sense;  and  hence 
their  truth  and  certainty.  The  moral  law,  human  liberty,  the 
existence  of  God,  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  are  truths  of 
common  sense." 

On  the  nature  and  validity  of  the  common  sense  philosophy, 
see  Reid's  Works  hj  Sir  W.  Hamilton;*  Oswald,  Appe<U  to 
Common  Sense;  Beattie,  Essay  on  Truth,  &o, 

COMMON.— F.  Term. 

COMPACT  {compingo,  to  bind  close),  is  that  by  which  or  to  which 
men  bind  or  oblige  themselves.  It  is  a  mutual  agreement 
between  two  Or  more  persons  to  do  or  to  refrain  from  doing 
something.  — F.  Pact,  Contract. 

COMPAEISOH  is  the  act  of  carrying  the  mind  from  one  object 
to  another,  in  order  to  discover  some  relation  subsisting 
between  them.  It  is  a  voluntary  operation  of  the  mind,  and 
thus  differs  from  the  perception  or  intuition  of  relations,  which 
does  not  always  depend  upon  the  will.  The  result  of  compari- 
son is  knowledge,  which  the  intellect  apprehends,  but  the  act 
is  an  exercise  of  attention  voluntarily  directing  the  energy  of 
the  mind  to  a  class  of  objects  or  ideas.  The  theorems  of  ma- 
thematics are  a  series  of  judgments  arrived  at  by  comparison, 
or  viewing  different  quantities  and  numbers  in  their  relations. 
The  result  of  comparison  is  a  judgment. 

COMPASSION.— F.  Sympathy.' 

COMPLEX. — "  That  which  consists  of  several  different  things,  so 
put  together  as  to  form  a  whole,  is  called  complex.     Complex 

*  BMttle,  Amy  an  Tndhj  pp.  86-42. 

*  Mem.  df  PAeadem^  Jtoy.  da  Sdateet  Mar. «( At,  torn,  t.,  p.  849,  P4xtt,  184L 

*  Appewtti^  note  a. 
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things  are  the  subjects  of  analysis.  The  analysis  of  eompla 
notions  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  exercises  of  the 
understanding."  * 

COVPBEHElTSIOir  means  the  act  of  comprehending  or  fully 
understanding  any  object  or  idea. — V.  Apprehension.  For 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  the  logicians,  V,  Extension. 

COMP U a CTIOH  [compnngo,  to  prick  or  sting),  is  the  pricking 
or  uneasy  feeling  of  the  conscience  on  account  of  something 
wrong  being  done.  "All  men  are  subject  more  or  less  to 
compunctions  of  conscience."  —  Blair. 

"Stop  up  th*  aooeMi  nod  pawage  to  remorse; 
Thnt  no  cnmpnnctioia  Tinitingii  of  nature 
Shake  mj  fell  porpone.**— Jfao&dA. 

COirCEiynrO  and  APPEEHENDINO,  or  TTITDEBSTAHB- 

ING. — Dr.  Reid  begins  his  essay  on  Conception  by  saying, 

'*  Conceiving^  imagining,    apprehending,   and  understanding, 

■  having  a  notion  of  a  thing,  are  common  words  used  to  express 

that  operation  of  the  understanding  which  the  logicians  call 

simple  apprehension" 

In  reference  to  this  it  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Hansel, 
that  ^^  conception  must  be  distinguished  as  well  from  mere 
imagination,  as  from  a  mere  understanding  of  the  meaning 
of  words.*  Combinations  of  attributes  logically  impossible, 
may  be  expressed  in  language  perfectly  intelligible.  Ther^ 
is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
bilinear  Jigure,  or  iron-gold.  The  language  is  intelligible, 
though  the  object  is  inconceivable.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  all  conception  implies  imagination,  yet  all  imagination 
does  not  imply  conception.  To  have  a  conception  of  a  horse, 
I  must  not  only. know  the  meaning  of  the  several  attributes 
constituting  the  definition  of  the  animal,  but  I  must  also  be 
able  to  combine  these  attributes  in  a  representative  image, 
that  is,  to  individualize  them.  This,  however,  is  not  mere 
imagination,  it  is  imagination  relatively  to  a  concept.  I  not 
only  see,  as  it  were,  the  image  with  the  mind's  eye,  but  I  also 
think  of  Has  a  horse,  as  possessing  the  attributes  of  a  given 


>  '^aJlor,  JBlemaUi  qf  TtumghL  *  Prolegom.  Zcy,  p.  2L 

have  been  oonfoanded  by  Aldrich,  and  Held,  and  ofcheKi. 
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concept,  and  called  bj  the  name  ezpressive  of  them.  But 
mere  imagination  is  possible  without  any  such  relation.  My 
mind  may  recall  a  sensible  impression  on  -whose  constituent 
features  I  have  never  refleotedi  and  relatively  to  which  I  have 
never  formed  a  concept  or  applied  a  name.  Imagination 
would  be  possible  in  a  being  without  any  power  of  distin- 
guishing or  comparing  his  presentations ;  it  is  compatible  with 
our  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  the  existence  of  any  presen- 
tations, save  the  one  represented  by  the  image.  Conception, 
in  its  lowest  degree,  implies  at  least  a  comparison  and  distinc- 
tion of  this  from  thai.  Conception  proper  thus  holds  an  inter- 
mediate place  between  the  intuitive  and  symbolical  knowledge 
of  Leibnitz,  being  a  verification  of  the  latter  by  reference  to 
the  former.'' 

"  The  words  conception^  concept,  notion,  should  be  limited  to 
the  thought  of  what  cannot  be  represented  in  the  imagination, 
as  the  thought  suggested  by  a  general  term.  The  Leibnitzians 
call  this  symbolical^  in  contrast  to  intuitive  knowledge.  This 
is  the  sense  in  which  conceptio  and  conceptus  have  been  usu- 
ally and  correctly  employed.''^ — F.  Knowledge. 

OOHCSFT,  Ay  "  is  a  collection  of  attributes,  united  by  a  sign, 
and  representing  a  possible  object  of  intuition."* 

It  was  used,  or  conceit  as  synonymous  with  it,  by  the  older 
English  writers.* 

Kant  and  his  followers,  while  they  reeerve  the  word  idea  to 
denote  the  absolute  products  of  the  reason,  and  intuition  to 
denote  the  particular  notions  which  we  derive  from  the  senses, 
have  applied  the  word  concept  (begriff)  to  notions  which  are 
general  without  being  absolute.  They  say  they  are  of  three 
kinds, — 1.  Pure  concepts^  which  borrow  nothing  from  experi- 
ence ;  as  the  notions  of  cause,  time,  and  space.  2.  Empirical 
wncepts,  which  are  altogether  derived  from  experience ;  as  the 
notion  of  colour  or  pleasure.  3.  Mixed  concepts,  composed  of 
elements  furnished  partly  by  experience,  and  partly  by  the 
pure  understanding.^ 


■  Bb  W.  Hamlltoii,  SHcPi  Workt,  p,  860,  note.  *  Mansel,  Prolej^om.  Log.,  p.  eo 

*  Bm  Bajnm,  JBnay  on  Analytie  qf  Log.  Ibrmty  Bro,  Edia.,  1850,  pp.  fi^  6;  Sir  W.  Ha« 
■tM,  Stiff M  WoHu,  p.  398. 

*  §m  Sehmfci,  Dietimmairt  pour  werwr  mut  teriU  de  Kami,  12mo»  Jena,  1798. 
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A  concept  is  clear,  when  its  object,  as  a  whole,  can  be  dis* 
tinguished  from  any  other ;  it  is  distinct,  when  its  seyeral  con- 
stituent parts  can  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  The 
merit  of  first  pointing  out  these  characteristics  of  the  logical 
perfection  of  thought  is  ascribed  to  Leibnitz.^ 

COHCEPT,  COH'CEFTIOII'  {eonceptus,  cofio^^tb  =a  to  notio  or 
notion). — "Conception  consists  in  a  conscious  act  of  the  under- 
standing, bringing  any  given  object  or  impression  into  the 
same  class  with  any  number  of  other  objects  or  impressions, 
by  means  of  some  character  or  characters  common  to  them  all. 
Concipimus,  id  est,  capimus  hue  cum  iUo  —  we  take  hold  of 
both  at  once,  we  comprehend  a  thing,  when  we  hare  learnt  to 
comprise  it  in  a  known  class."  ' 

**  Conception  is  the  forming  or  bringing  an  image  or  idea 
into  the  mind  by  an  effort  of  the  will.  It  is  distinguished 
from  sensation  and  perception,  produced  by  an  object  present 
to  the  senses ;  and  from  imagination,  which  is  the  joining  to- 
gether of  ideas  in  new  ways ;  it  is  distinguished  from  memory, 
by  not  having  the  feeling  of  past  time  connected  with  the 
idea."* 

According  to  Mr.  Stewart,^  conception  is  "  that  faculty,  th« 
business  of  which  is  to  present  us  with  an  exact  transcript  of 
what  we  have  felt  or  perceived,"  or  that  faculty,  whose  pro- 
vince it  is  *'  to  enable  us  to  form  a  notion  of  our  past  sensa- 
tions or  of  the  objects  of  sense  which  we  have  formerly  per- 
ceived." But  what  Mr.  Stewart  would  thus  assign  to  the  faculty 
of  conception  belongs  to  imagination  in  its  reproductive  func- 
tion. Hence  Sir  Will.  Hamilton  has  said,'  "  Mr.  Stewart  has  be- 
stowed on  the  reproductive  imagination  the  term  conception , 
happily,  we  do  not  think ;  as,  both  in  grammatical  propriety  and 
by  the  older  and  correcter  usage  of  philosopherp  this  term  (or 
rather  the  product  of  this  operation,  concept)  is  convertible  with 
general  notion,  or  more  correctly,  notion  simply,  and  in  this  senat 


*  S«e  MeditaiwneM dt  CogfiiHam,  reritaUHMeU 

*  Coleridge,  Churdi  and  StaU,  Prelim.  Bem^  p^  4. 

*  Tnylor,  Elementt  qf  ThouffhL 

*  Elementt,  vol.  1^  chap.  8. 

*  Diaeuitiont,  ^  270. 
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ia  admirably  rendered  by  the  begrtff  (whioh  is,  gratped  up) 
of  the  Germans/' 

Aooording  to  Kant,  cognition  by  conception  {begrtff)  is  a 
mode  of  cognising  an  object,  when  I  have  not  the  same  tmm«- 
diaidy  before  me.  If  I  see  a  tree  before  me,  its  vimediate 
representation  strikes  upon  the  senses,  and  I  have  an  intuition 
of  it ;  but  if  I  represent  to  myself  the  tree  by  means  of  certain 
characteristics,  which  I  seek  for  in  the  intuition  of  it,  as,  for 
example,  the  trunk,  branches,  and  leayes,  these  characteristics 
are  termed  signs,  and  the  complex  of  them  is  termed  the 
content  of  the  conception^  and  affords  a  mediale  representation 
of  the  tree.  The  difference  between  pure  and  empirical  con- 
ceptions does  not  concern  the  origin  of  either  in  time,  or  the 
mode  whereby  we  come  to  the  consciousness  thereof,  but  the 
origin  of  the  same,  from  the  source  and  content.  Hence  an 
empirical  coneq^tion  is  that  which  does  not  only  arise  by  occa- 
sion of  experience,  but  to  which  experience  also  furnishes  the 
matter.  A  pure  conception  is  that  with  which  no  sensation  is 
mixed  up.  The  conception  of  cause  is  a  pure  conception  of 
this  kind,  since  I  have  no  sensible  object  which  I  would  term 
Cause.* 
COVOEFnOV  and  IMAGIVATIOH.—"  Properly  and  strictly 
to  conceive  is  an  act  more  purely  intellectual  than  imagining, 
proceeding  from  a  faculty  superior  to  those  of  sense  and  fancy, 
or  imagination,  which  are  limited  to  corporeal  things,  and 
those  determined,  as  all  particulars  must  be,  to  this  or  that, 
place,  time,  manner,  Ac.  When  as  that  higher  power  in  man, 
which  we  may  call  the  mtfid,  can  form  apprehensions  of  what 
is  not  material  (vis.,  of  spirits  and  the  affections  of  bodies 
which  Ml  not  under  sense),  and  also  can  frame  general  ideas 
or  notions,  or  consider  of  things  in  a  general  way  without 
attending  to  their  particular  limited  circumstances,  as  when 
we  think  of  length  in  a  road,  without  observing  its  determin- 
ate measure."' 

**  It  is  one  thing  to  imagine  and  another  thing  to  conceive. 
For  do  we  conceive  anything  more  clearly  than  our  thought 

*  Haywoo^  €HL  ^  Pmn  Amom,  p.  8S4;  RaTuct,  Asoy  on  AnakgL  qf  htg.  Wbrma 
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when  we  think  7  And  yet  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  though^ 
or  to  paint  any  image  of  it  in  the  brain/'* 

''  The  distinction  between  conception  and  imagination  is  real« 
though  it  be  too  often  overlooked  and  the  words  taken  to  be 
synonymous.  I  can  conceive  a  thing  that  is  impossible,  but  I 
cannot  distinctly  imagine  a  thing  tiiat  is  impossible.  I  can 
conceive  a  proposition  or  a  demonstration,  but  I  cannot  imagine 
either.  I  can  conceive  understanding  and  will,  virtue  and  vice, 
and  other  attributes  of  mind,  but  I  cannot  imagine  them.  In 
like  manner,  I  can  distinctly  conceive  universals,  but  I  cannot 
imagine  them." ' 

Imagination  has  to  do  only  with  objects  of  sense,  conception 
with  objects  of  thought.  The  things  which  we  imagine  are 
represented  to  the  mind  as  individuals,  as  some  particular 
man,  or  some  particular  horse.  The  things  of  which  we  con- 
ceive are  such  as  may  be  denoted  by  general  terms,  as  man, 
horse. 

''  The  notions"  (or  conceptions),  which  the  "mind  forms  from 
things  offered  to  it,  are  either  of  single  objects,  as  of  '  this 
pain,  that  man,  Westminster  Abbey;'  or  of  many  objects 
taken  together,  as  '  pain,  man,  abbey.' "  Notions  of  single 
objects  are  called  intuitions ,  as  being  such  as  the  mind  receives 
when  it  simply  attends  to  or  inspects  (iniuetvr)  the  object. 
Notions  formed  from  several  objects  are  called  conceptions,  as 
being  formed  by  the  power  which  the  mind  has  of  taking 
things  together  (concipere^  i.  e.,  capere  hoc  cum  illo), 

"On  inspecting  two  or  more  objects  of  the  %ame  class,  we 
begin  to  compare  them  with  one  another,  and  with  those  which 
are  already  reposited  in  our  memory ;  and  we  discover  that 
they  have  some  points  of  resemblance.  All  the  houses,  for 
example,  which  come  in  our  way,  however  they  may  differ  in 
height,  length,  position,  convenience,  duration,  have  some 
common  points ;  they  are  all  covered  buildings,  and  fit  for  the 
habitation  of  men.  By  attending  to  these  points  only,  and 
abstracting  them  from  all  the  rest,  we  arrive  at  a  general 
notion  of  a  house,  that  it  is  a  covered  building  fit  for  human 
habitation ;  and  to  this  notion  we  attach  a  particular  name 

*  Port  Rojf.  Log^  put  I.,  ehap.  1. 

•  lUkl,  JhteO.  i^m^  mnj  It. 
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house,  to  remind  us  of  the  process  we  have  gone  through,  and 
to  record  its  results  for  use.  The  general  notion  so  formed  we 
call  a  conception;  the  common  points  we  observed  in  the  vari- 
ous objects  are  called  mark*  or  notes;  and  the  process  of 
observing  them  and  forming  one  entire  notion  from  them  is 
termed  abstraction."  ^ 
CONCSFnOH  and  IBEA. — '*  By  conception  is  meant  the  simple 
view  we  have  of  the  objects  which  are  presented  to  our  mind ; 
as  when,  for  instance,  we  think  of  the  aun,  the  earthy  a  tree,  a 
circle,  a  equare,  thought,  being,  without  forming  any  determi* 
nate  judgment  concerning  them ;  and  the  form  through  which 
we  consider  these  things  is  called  an  idea." — Fort.  Hoy.  Log. 

"  The  having  an  idea  of  a  thing  is,  in  common  language, 
used  in  the  same  sense  (as  conceiving),  chiefly,  I  think,"  says 
Dr.  Reid,  "  since  Mr.  Locke's  time." 

"  A  conception  is  something  derived  from  observation ;  not 
BO  ideas,  which  meet  with  nothing  exactly  answering  to  them 
within  the  range  of  our  experience.  Thus  ideas  are  d  priori, 
concqUions  are  •  posteriori;  and  it  is  only  by  means  of  the 
former  that  the  latter  are  really  possible.  For  the  bare  fact, 
taken  by  itself,  falls  short  of  the  coftiception  which  may  be 
described  as  the  synthesis  of  the  fact  and  the  idea.  Thus  we 
have  an  idea  of  the  universe,  under  which  its  different  phe- 
nomena fall  into  place,  and  from  which  they  take  their  mean* 
ing ;  we  have  an  idea  of  Qod  as  creator,  from  which  we  derive 
the  power  of  conceiving  that  the  impressions  produced  upon 
our  minds,  through  the  senses,  result  from  really  existing 
things ;  we  have  an  idea  of  the  soul,  which  enables  us  to  real- 
ize our  own  personal  identity,  by  suggesting  that  a  feeling, 
conceiving,  thinking  subject,  exists  as  a  substratum  of  every 
sensation,  conception,  thought."' 

"  Every  conception,"  says  Coleridge,*  "  has  its  sole  reality  in 
its  being  referable  to  a  thing  or  class  of  things,  of  which,  or 
of  the  common  characters  of  which,  it  is  a  reflection.  An 
idea  is  a  power,  5iwafi<»  votpa,  which  constitutes  its  own  reality, 


■  Thonuoo,  (hUUM  qfJAm  (^  TlumghL,  p.  105^  Primeiplu  </  Ntotucaif  amd  Obmtim 
gent  TnUh,  p.  141. 

*  ChraUan,  Buacg  an  Log.  Mdh.,  p.  187. 

*  Nuia  on  EngUaK  Dtcinu^  12ino^  1863,  roL  1«^  27. 
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and  is,  in  order  of  thought,  necessarily  antecedent  to  the 
things  in  which  it  is  more  or  less  adequately  realized,  'while  a 
conception  is  as  necessarily  posterior/' 

Concepiian  is  used  to  signify  —  1.  The  p&foer  or  facutty  of 
conceiving,  as  when  Mr.  Stewart  says,  "  Under  the  article  of 
conception  I  shall  confine  myself  to  that  faculty  whose  province 
it  is  to  enable  us  to  form  a  notion  of  our  past  sensations,  or  of 
the  objects  of  sense  that  we  have  formerly  perceiyed/' 

2.  The  act  or  operation  of  this  power  or  faculty.  "  Coticep- 
tiony"  says  Sir  John  Stoddart,*  "which  is  derived  from  con 
aud  capio,  expresses  the  action  by  which  I  take,  up  together  a 
portion  of  our  sensations,  as  it  were  water,  in  some  vessel 
adapted  to  contain  a  certain  quantity/' 

"  Conception  is  the  act  by  which  we  comprehend  by  means 
of  a  general  notion,  as  distinguished  both  from  the  perception 
of  a  present^  and  the  imagination  of  an  absent  individual"  * 

3.  The  result  of  the  operation  of  this  power  or  faculty ;  as 
when  Dr.  Whewell  says,*  **  our  conceptions  are  Vtatj  in  the 
mind,  which  we  denote  by  our  general  terms,  as  a  triangle,  a 
square  number,  a  force." 

This  last  signification,  however,  is  more  correctly  and  con- 
veniently given  by  the  word  concept,  i.  e.,  conc^dum,  or  id 
quod  conceptum  est, 

CONCEPTTTALISM  is  a  doctrine  in  some  sense  intermediate  be- 
tween realism  and  nominalism,  q.  v.  Have  genera  and  species 
a  real  independent  existence  ?  The  Realist  answers  that  they 
exist  independently ;  that  besides  individual  objects  and  the 
general  notion  from  them  in  the  mind,  there  exist  certain  idecu, 
the  pattern  after  which  the  single  objects  are  fashioned;  and 
that  the  general  notion  in  our  mind  is  the  counterpart  of  the  idea 
without  it.  The  Kom  inalist  says  that  nothing  exists  but  things, 
and  names  of  things ;  and  that  universals  are  mere  names, 
flatus  venti.  The  Conceptualists  assign  to  universals  an  exist- 
ence which  may  be  called  logical  or  psychological,  that  is,  in- 
dependent of  single  objects,  but  dependent  upon  the  mind  of  ths 
thinking  subject,  in  which  they  are  as  notions  or  conceptions. 

*  DnHf.  Gram^  In  Xneydep.  JtOrnpoL  *  North  BriL  Bev^  No.  27,  p.  46. 

•  Pref.  to  the  PhOotcph.  qf  the  Induct.  Sdenees,  p.  IS. 
ThonsoQ,  Outline  of  Lawt  qf  ThougJU,  2d  edit,  ^  11& 
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Dr.  Brown,  while  hie  viewfl  approaeh  ihose  of  the  Ooncqh 
tuaUaU,  would  prefer  to  call  himself  a  Eelaiionisi,^ 

COVCLUSIOH'. — ^When  something  is  simply  affirmed  to  be  true, 
it  is  called  a  proposition  ;  after  it  has  been  found  to  be  true, 
by  several  reasons  or  arguments,  it  is  called  a  conclusion* 
**  Sloth  and  prodigality  will  bring  a  man  to  want,"  ibis  is  a 
proposition;  after  all  the  arguments  have  been  mentioned 
which  prove  this  to  be  true,  we  say,  **  therefore  sloth  and 
prodigality  will  bring  a  man  to  want  ;'*  this  is  now  the  con* 
elusion.* 

That  proposition  which  is  inferred  from  the  premises  of  an 
argument  is  called  the  conclusion,* 

OOH'G&ETE  (concrescOf  to  grow  together),  is  opposed  to  abstrad, 
A  concrete  notion  is  the  notion  of  an  object  as  it  exists  in 
nature,  invested  with  all  its  qualities.  An  absimct  notion,  on 
the  contrary,  is  the  notion  of  some  quality  or  attribute  sepa- 
rated from  the  object  to  which  it  belongs,  and  deprived  of  ail 
the  specialities  with  which  experience  invests  it ;  or  it  may  be 
the  notion  of  a  substance  stripped  of  all  its  qualities.  In  this 
way  concrete  comes  to  be  synonymous  with  particular,  auJ 
abstract  with  general. 

The  names  of  classes  are  abstract^  those  of  individuals  con- 
Crete;  and  from  concrete  adjectives  are  made  abstract  substan- 
tives.— F.  Abstract,  Term. 

COHDIGHITT.— F.  Merit. 

COBDITIOH — (Conditio  fere  sumitur  pro  qualiiate  qiia  quid  condt^ 
id  est  fieri, — ^Vossius.  Or  it  may  be  from  condo,  to  give  along 
with,  t.  e,y  something  given  or  going  along  with  a  cause). 

A  condition  is  that  which  is  pre-requisite  in  order  that 
something  may  be,  and  especially  in  order  that  a  cause  may 
operate.  A  condition  does  not  operate  but  by  removing  some 
impediment,  as  opening  the  eyes  to  see ;  or  by  applying  one's 
strength  in  conjunction  with  another,  when  two  men  are  re* 


'  0ee  PhynA.  of  Bum,  Mtndj  p.  205.  Ooucin,  Introd.  Aux  Oumroffa  InediU  dPAh^ 
lard,  4Us  Par.,  1886^  p.  181 ;  Raid,  JiUeU.  /Vm.,  eraay  r.,  chap.  6^  with  Sir  W.  HamUion'i 
WHtB,  pk  412. 

Taylor,  EUmmtt  of  Thot^L 

*  Whatoly,  Log,,  b.  iL,  di.  8, 1 1. 
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quired  to  lift  or  carry  a  weight,  it  being  a  condition  of  theil 
doing  BO  that  their  strength  be  exerted  at  the  same  time.  A 
condition  is  prior  to  the  production  of  an  effect ;  but  it  does 
not  produce  it.  It  is  fire  that  bums ;  but,  before  it  bums,  it 
is  a  condition  that  there  be  an  approximation  of  the  fire  to  the 
fuel,  or  the  matter  that  is  burned.  Where  there  is  no  wood 
the  fire  goeth  out.  The  cause  of  burning  is  the  element  of 
fire,  fuel  is  a  con-cause,  and  the  condition  is  the  approxima- 
tion of  the  one  to  the  other.  The  impression  on  the  wax  is 
the  effect — ^the  seal  is  the  cause  ;  the  pressure  of  the  one  sub* 
stance  upon  the  other,  and  the  softness  or  fluidiij  of  the  wax 
are  conditions, 

'*  By  a  condition,*'  says  Mr.  Earslake,^  "  is  meant  something 
more  negative,  whereas  a  cause  is  regarded  as  something  more 
positive.  We  seem  to  think  of  a  condition  rather  as  that 
whose  absence  would  have  prevented  a  thing  from  taking 
place ;  of  a  cause,  rather  as  that  whose  presence  produced  it. 
Thus  we  apply,  perhaps,  the  word  cause  rather  to  that  between 
which  and  the  result  we  can  see  a  more  immediate  connection. 
If  so,  then  in  this  way,  also,  every  cause  will  be  a  condition^ 
or  antecedent,  but  not  every  antecedent  will  be  a  cause.  The 
fact  of  a  city  being  built  of  wood  will  be  a  condition  of  its 
being  burnt  down :  some  inflammable  matter  having  caught 
fire  will  be  the  cause." — V.  Occasion. 

Condition  and  Conditioned  (Bedingung  and  Bedingies)  are 
correlative  conceptions.  The  condition  is  the  ground  which 
must  be  presupposed ;  and  what  presupposes  a  condition  in 
the  conditioned,  conditionate,  or  conditional, 

COBrDXTIONAL. — F.  Proposition,  Syllogism. 

CONGRTJITT  (from  congruo,  to  come  together  as  cranes  do, 
who  feed  and  fly  in  companies),  means  the  fitness  or  agreement 
of  one  thing  to  another.  Congruity  to  the  relations  of  the 
agent  is  given  by  some  philosophers  as  the  characteristic  of 
all  right  actions.  Thus  there  is  a  eongruiiy  or  fitness  in  a 
creature  worshipping  his  Creator,  in  a  son  honouring  his  father. 
In  this  use  of  the  word  it  belongs  to  the  theory  which  placet 
virtue  in  the  nature,  reason,  and  fitness  of  things. — F.  Msbit 

^Aidt  to  Log,,  toI.  U.,  p.  48. 
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COH JUGATE.— Words  of  the  same  stock  or  kindred,  as  wise,  U 
he  wise^  wUely,  are  called  conjvgaie  or  paronymous  words. 

CONHOTAtIVJS,  a,  or  attributiye  term  is  one  which,  when 
applied  to  some  object,  is  such  as  to  imply  in  its  signification 
some  attribute  belonging  to  that  object.  It  connotes,  t.  e., 
notes  along  with  the  object  (or  implies),  something  considered 
as  inherent  therein;  as  "The  capital  of  France,"  "The 
founder  of  Rome."  The  founding  of  Rome  is,  by  that  appel- 
lation, aUrihuted  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied. 

A  term  which  merely  denotes  an  object,  without  implying 
any  attribute  of  that  object,  is  called  absolute  or  non-con- 
notatiye ;  as  Paris,  Romulus.  The  latter  terms  denote  respeo- 
tiyely  the  same  objects  as  the  former,  but  do  not,  like  them, 
connote  (imply  in  their  signification)  any  attribute  of  those 
indiyiduals.' 

CONSAHGTJIN'ITT  {con  sanguis,  of  the  same  blood),  is  defined 
to  be,  viiundum  personarum  ah  eodem  siipite  descendenUum,  the 
relation  of  persons  descended  from  the  same  stock  or  common 
ancestor.  It  is  either  lineal  or  collateral.  Lineal  consanguinity 
is  that  which  subsists  between  persons  of  whom  one  is  de- 
scended in  a  direct  line  from  the  other;  as  son,  grandson, 
great  grandson,  &c.  Collateral  relations  agree  with  the  lineal 
in  this,  that  they  descend  from  the  same  stock  or  ancestor ; 
but  difier  in  this,  that  they  do  not  descend  the  one  from  the 
other.  John  has  two  sons,  who  haye  each  a  numerous  issue ; 
both  these  issues  are  lineaUy  descended  from  John,  or  their 
common  ancestor;  and  they  are  collateral  kinsmen  to  each 
other,  because  all  descended  from  this  common  ancestor,  and 
all  haye  a  portion  of  his  blood  in  their  yeins,  which  denomi« 
nates  them  consanguineous,  — F.  Affinity. 

COHSCIEIfCE  {conscientia,  joint  or  double  knowledge),  means 
knowledge  of  conduct  in  reference  to  the  law  of  right  and 
wrong. 

"Conscience  b  the  reason,  employed  about  questions  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  accompanied  with  the  sentiments  of 
approbation  and  condemnation,  which,  by  tho  nature  of  man, 
cling  inextricably  to  his  apprehension  of  right  and  wrong."' 

^  Whately,  Lnff^  b.  U^  oh.  6, }  1 ;  Mill,  Loff^  t>.  i.,  eh.  2,  fod  ft. 
•  Wbrrtll,  S^  Mor^  Iwst  fL 
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Aooording  to  some,  amscience  takes  cognizance  mereij  m 
our  own  conduct.  Thus  Bishop  Butler  has  said:*  *'Tha 
principle  in  man  by  which  he  approves  or  disapproves  of  his 
heart,  temper,  and  actions,  is  conscience — for  this  is  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  though  it  is  sometimes  used  so  as  to  take  in 
more." 

Locke  defined  conscience  to  be  ''  our  own  judgment  of  the 
rectitnde  and  pravity  of  our  own  actions." 

Dr.  Rush'  has  said:  "The  moral  faculty  exercises  itself 
upon  the  actions  of  others.  It  approves,  even  in  books,  of 
the  virtues  of  a  Trajan,  and  disapproves  of  the  vices  of  a 
Marius,  while  conscience  confines  its  operations  to  our  own 
actions." 

"The  word  'conscience*  does  not  immediately  denote  any 
moral  faculty  by  which  we  approve  or  disapprove.  Conscience 
supposes,  indeed,  the  existence  of  some  such  faculty,  and  pro- 
perly signifies  our  consciousness  of  having  acted  agreeably  or 
contrary  to  its  directions."' 

"  Conscience  coincides  exactly  with  the  moral  faculty,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  the  former  refers  to  our  own  conduct 
alone,  whereas  the  latter  is  meant  to  express  also  the  power  by 
which  we  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of  others."* 

By  these  writers  conscience  is  represented  as  being  the  func- 
tion of  the  moral  faculty  in  reference  to  our  own  conduct,  and 
as  giving  us  a  consciousness  of  self-approbation  or  of  self- 
condemnation. 

By  a  further  limitation  of  the  term,  conscience  has  been  re- 
garded by  some  as  merely  retrospective  in  its  exercise ;  and 
by  a  still  further  limitation  as  only,  or  chiefly,  punitive  in  its 
exercise,  and  implying  the  consciousness  of  our  having  acted 
wrong. 

But  of  late  years,  and  by  the  best  writers,  the  term  coth 
ncienccy  and  the  phrases  moral  faculty,  moral  judgment,  faculty 
of  moral  perception,  moral  sense,  susceptibility  of  moral  emo* 


■  Sermon  \^  On  Hum.  Nature, 

*  Inquiry  xnti>  the-  InJInence  of  Phyxital  Qiutei  tqtfm  the  Mnrdl  Aettffy,  p.  8. 

*  Smith,  Th^ny  of  Mnr.  Sent.^  pi  yiU  Met  3. 

*  Stowurt,  A:l.  Fbw^  pt  i.,  eh.  2.    Bee  »l8o  Pajne,  Slemenit  qf  Mar,  BeUwoe,  1M^ 
■.ttS. 
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tion,  h&re  all  been  applied  to  that  faculty,  or  oombination  of 
faculties,  bj  which  we  have  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  in 
reference  to  actions,  and  correspondent  feelings  of  approba* 
tion  and  disapprobation.  This  faculty,  or  combination  of 
faculties,  is  called  into  exercise  not  merely  in  reference  to  our 
own  conduct,  but  also  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  others. 
It  is  not  only  reflective  hni  proepedive  in  its  operations.  It  is 
arUeeedeni  as  well  as  subsequent  to  action  in  its  exercise ;  and 
is  occupied  defaeiendo  as  well  as  de  facto} 

In  short,  conscience  constitutes  itself  a  witness  of  the  past 
and  of  the  future,  and  judges  of  actions  reported  as  if  present 
when  they  were  actually  done.  It  takes  cognizance  not  merely 
of  the  individual  man,  but  of  human  nature,  and  pronounces 
concerning  actions  as  right  or  wrong,  not  merely  in  reference 
to  one  person,  or  one  time,  or  one  place,  but  absolutely  and 
universally. 

With  reference  to  their  views  as  to  the  nature  of  eojiseience 
and  the  constitution  of  the  moral  faculty,  modern  philoso- 
phers may  be  arranged  in  two  great  schools  or  sects.  The- 
difference  between  them  rests  on  the  prominence  and  prece- 
dence which  they  assign  to  reason  and  to  feeling  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  moral  faculty ;  and  their  respective  theories  may  be 
distinctively  designated  the  intellectual  theory  and  the  senti' 
mental  theory.  A  brief  view  of  the  principal  arguments  in 
support  of  each  may  be  found  in  Hume.* 
COHSGIOXrSHESS  (conscienOa,  joint  knowledge,  a  knowledge  of 
one  thing  in  connection  or  relation  with  another). 

Sir  William  Hamilton*  has  remarked  that  "  the  Greek  has 
no  word  for  consciousness"  and  that  '*  Tertullian  is  the  only 
ancient  who  uses  the  word  conscientia  in  a  psychological  sense, 
corresponding  with  our  consciousness,"^ 

The  meaning  of  a  word  is  sometimes  best  attained  by 
means  of  the  word  opposed  to  it.  Unconsciousness,  that  is, 
the  want  or  absence  of  consciousness,  denotes  the  suspension 
of  all  our  faculties.  Consciousness,  then,  is  the  state  in 
which  we  are  when  all  or  any  of  our  faculties  are  in  exer^ 

"  8m  Held,  Att.  Aw.,  MM7  ill.,  pt  !H.,  ch.  8. 

*  hypstry  tonctming  the  Prineiptet  qf  Moralt^  iM«t  B. 

*  Diaaurion*,  p,  110,  noftab  *  Beitft  Worhi,  p.  TTii 
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cise.    It  is  the  condition  or  aooompaniment  of  erery  mental 
operation. 

The  scholastic  definition  was,  percepiio  gua  mem  depresenit 
9U0  siaiu  admaneiur, 

"Consciousness  is  the  necessary  knowledge  which  the  mind 
has  of  its  own  operations.  In  knowing,  it  knows  that  it 
knows.  In  experiencing  emotions  and  passions,  it  knows  that 
it  experiences  them.  In  willing,  or  exercising  acts  of  can- 
sality,  it  knows  that  it  wills  or  exercises  snch  acts.  This  is 
the  common,  nniversal,  and  spontaneous  conseumsness."  .  .  • 
"By  consciousness  more  nicely  and  accurately  defined,  we 
mean  the  power  and  act  of  self-recognition :  not  if  yon  please, 
the  mind  knowing  its  knowledges,  emotions,  and  Tolitions ; 
but  the  mind  knowing  itself  in  these." ' 

Mr.  Locke  has  said,'  "  It  is  altogether  as  intelligible  to  say 
that  a  body  is  extended  without  parts,  as  that  anything  thinks 
without  being  conscious  of  it,  or  perceiving  that  it  does  so. 
They  who  talk  in  this  way,  may,  with  as  much  reason,  say 
that  a  man  is  always  hungry,  but  that  he  does  not  always  feel 
it ;  whereas  hunger  consists  in  that  very  sensation,  as  thinking 
consists  in  being  conscious  that  one  thinks  I'' 

"  We  not  onljfeely  but  we  know  that  we  fed;  we  not  only 
set,  but  we  know  that  we  act ;  we  not  only  think,  but  we  know 
that  we  think  ;  to  think,  without  knowing  that  we  think,  is  as 
if  we  should  not  think ;  and  the  peculiar  quality,  the  funda- 
mental attribute  of  thought,  is  to  have  a  consciousness  of  itself. 
Consciousness  is  this  interior  light  which  illuminates  every- 
thing  that  takes  place  in  the  soul;  consciousness  is  the  ac- 
companiment of  all  our  faculties ;  and  is,  so  to  speak,  theif 
echo."* 

On  consciousness  as  the  necessary  form  of  thought,  see  Iec« 
ture  V.  of  the  same  volume. 

That  consciousness  is  not  a  particular  faculty  of  the  mind, 
but  the  universal  condition  of  intelligence,  the  fundamental 
form  of  all  the  modes  of  our  thinking  activity,  and  not  • 
special  mode  of  that  activity,  is  strenuously  maintained  by 

*  Tappui,  Doctrine  of  the  WtU  by  an  Appwl  to  Cbiudoiuiaen,  ehap.  % 

*  Enay  on  Hum.  Understand^  book  ii.,  eh.  1. 

*  OdiuIii,  BuL  qf  Mod.  PfiOoooph.,  vol.  i^  pp.  274^ 
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Amadee  Jaoqaes,'  and  also  by  two  American  writers^  Mr, 
Bowen*  and  Mr.  Tappsn.  This  view  is  in  aooordance  with 
the  saying  of  AriBtotle^  obx  htw  aitsBijoH  aioSrictiaf — there  ii 
not  a  feeling  of  a  feeling ;  and  that  of  the  schoolmei^— "JVon 
sentimus,  nisi  seniiamut  nos  seniire — non  intdligimus,  nisi  in- 
ieUigamu9  nos  initlliyere."  "No  man/'  said  Dr.  Reid,  ''can 
perceive  an  object  without  being  conscious  that  he  perceives 
it.  No  man  can  think,  without  being  conscious  that  he  thinks.'' 
And  as  on  the  one  hand  we  cannot  think  or  feel  without  being 
conscious,  so  on  the  other  hand  we  cannot  be  conscious  without 
thinking  or  feeling.  This  would  be,  if  possible,  to  be  con- 
scious of  nothing,  to  have  a  consciousness  which  was  no  cot^ 
sciousness,  or  consciousness  without  an  object.  ''Annihilate 
the  object  of  any  mental  operation  and  you  annihilate  the 
operation ;  annihilate  the  consciousness  of  the  object,  and  you 
annihilate  the  operation." 

This  view  of  consciousness^  as  the  common  condition  under 
which  all  our  faculties  are  brought  into  operation,  or  of  con- 
sidering these  faculties  and  their  operations  as  so  many  modi- 
fications of  consciousness^  has  of  late  been  generally  adopted; 
so  much  so,  that  psychology,  or  the  science  of  mind,  has  been 
denominated  an  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  consciousness.  All 
that  we  can  truly  learn  of  mind  must  be  learned  by  attending 
to  the  various  ways  in  which  it  becomes  conscious.  None  of 
the  phenomena  of  consciousness  can  be  called  in  question. 
They  may  be  more  or  less  clear — more  or  less  complete ;  but 
they  either  are  or  are  not. 

In  the  Diet,  des  Sciences  Philosoph.^  it  is  maintained  that 
consciousness  is  a  separate  faculty,  having  self,  or  the  ego,  for 
its  object. 

Instead  of  regarding  corhsciousness  as  the  common  condition 
or  accompaniment  of  every  mental  operation,  Royer  Collard 
and  Adolphe  Garnier  among  the  French,  and  Reid  and  Stewart 
among  the  Scotch  philosophers,  have  been  represented  as 
holding  the  opinion  that  consciousness  is  a  separate  faculty, 
having  for  its  objects  the  operations  of  our  other  faculties. 

** Consciousness^*'  says  Dr.  Reid,*  "is  a  word  used  by  philosc^ 

■  I  111^ 

*  In  the  Manud  it  PhUotcpMe,  I\aiU  njfchoLoffiqut, 

*  Id  hit  (hitieal  Euayt,  i>.  131.  >  Art  «  OonMfonefi." 

*  hiUU.  Bam,,  enaj  L,  chap.  1 ;  fee  »lao  mmj  Ti,  obi^.  ft. 
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phera  to  signify  that  immediate  knowledge  which  we  have  of 
oar  present  thoughts  and  purposes,  and  in  general,  of  all  the 
present  operations  of  our  minds.  Whence  we  may  obsenre 
that  consciousness  is  only  of  things  present.  To  apply  cof»- 
sciousness  to  things  past,  which  sometimes  is  done,  in  popular 
discourse,  is  to  confound  consciousness  with  memory ;  and  all 
such  confusion  of  words  ought  to  be  avoided  in  philosophiciJ 
discourse.  It  is  likewise  to  be  observed  that  consciousness  is 
only  of  things  in  the  mind,  and  not  of  external  things.  It  is 
improper  to  say,  '  I  am  conscious  of  the  table  which  is  before 
me.'  I  perceive  it,  I  see  it,  but  do  not  say  I  am  conscious  of 
it.  As  that  consciousness  by  which  we  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  is  a  different  power  from 
that  by  which  we  perceive  external  objects ;  and  as  these  dif- 
ferent powers  have  different  names  in  our  language,  and,  I 
believe,  in  all  languages,  a  philosopher  ought  carefully  to 
preserve  this  distinction  and  never  confound  things  so  different- 
in  their  nature."  In  this  passage  Dr.  Reid  speaks  of  conscious- 
ness properly  so  called  as  ihai  consciousness  which  is  distinct 
from  the  consciousness  by  which  we  perceive  external  objects 
— as  if  perception  was  another  kind  or  mode  of  consciousness. 
Whether  all  his  language  be  quite  consistent  with  the  opinion 
that  all  our  faculties  are  just  so  many  different  modes  of  our 
becoming  conscious,  may  be  doubted.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  by  consciousness  he  meant  especially  attention  to  the  ope- 
rations of  our  GWTL  minds,  or  reflection  ;  while  by  observation 
he  meant  attention  to  external  things.  This  language  has 
been  interpreted  as  favourable  to  the  opinion  that  consciousness 
is  a  separate  faculty.  Tet  he  has  not  distinctly  separated  it 
from  reflection  except  by  saying  that  consciousness  accompar 
nies  all  the  operations  of  mind.  Now  reflection  does  not.  It 
is  a  voluntary  act — an  energetic  attention  to  the  facts  of  oon- 
sciousness.  But  consciousness  may  be  either  spontaneous  or 
reflective. 

**  This  word  denotes  the  immediate  knowledge  which  the 
mind  has  of  its  sensations  and  thoughts,  and,  in  general,  of 
all  its  present  operations."  ^ 

«  OufliPMt  Iff  Mor.  PhaoKpTL,  put  i.,  Mot  1. 
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Mr.  Stewart'  has  enumerated  eoiuciausness  as  one  of  om 
intellectual  powers,  co-ordinate  with  perception,  memory, 
judgment,  &c.  But  cotisciausness  is  not  confined  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  intellectual  powers.  It  accompanies  the  develop- 
ment of  the  feelings  and  the  determinations  of  the  wilL  And 
the  opinion  that  consciausTiess  is  a  separate  faculty,  is  not  only 
founded  on  a  false  analysis,  but  is  an  opinion,  which  if  pro- 
secuted to  its  results  would  oyertum  the  doctrine  of  immediate 
knowledge  in  perception — a  doctrine  which  Stewart  and  Keid 
upheld  as  the  true  and  only  barrier  against  the  scepticism  of 
Hume.  ''  Once  admit  that,  after  I  have  perceived  an  object, 
I  need  another  power  termed  consciousness,  by  which  I  become 
cognizant  of  the  perception,  and  by  the  medium  of  which  the 
knowledge  involved  in  perception  is  made  clear  to  the  think- 
ing self,  and  the  plea  of  common  sense  against  scepticism  is 
cutoff.  «...  I  amconscious  of  «e{/'and  of  noto«(/';  my 
knowledge  of  both  in  the  act  of  perception  is  equally  direct 
and  immediate.  On  the  other  hand,  to  make  consciousness  a 
peculiar  faculty,  by  which  we  are  simply  cognizant  of  our 
own  mental  operations,  is  virtually  to  deny  the  immediateoy 
of  our  knowledge  of  an  external  world." ' 

'*  We  may  give  consciousness  a  separate  name  and  place, 
without  meaning  to  degrade  it  to  the  level  of  the  other  facul- 
ties. In  some  respects  it  is  superior  to  them  all,  having  in  it 
more  of  the  essence  of  the  soul,  and  being  exercised  whenever 
the  soul  is  intelligently  exercised.''* 
COHSCIOITSHESS  and  FEELIHG.  — "Feeling  and  sensation 
are  equivalent  terms,  the  one  being  merely  the  translation  of 
the  other ;  bu^  feeling  and  consciousness  are  not  equivalent, 
for  we  are  conscious  that  we  feel,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  we 
are  conscious.  Consciousness  is  involved  in  all  mental  opera- 
tions, active  or  passive ;  but  these  are  not  therefore  kinds  or 
parts  of  consciousness.  Life  is  involved  in  every  operation, 
voluntary  or  involuntary,  of  our  bodily  system ;  but  move- 
ment or  action  are  not,  therefore,  a  species  of  life.  Consdous- 
ness  is  mental  life."^ 

•  In  biB  OMiUna,  *  Morell,  BUL  of  Spec.  PhUowph.,  tcI.  U.,  p.  1& 

"  U 'Coth,  Mdhad  ^  Div,  Goeem^  p.  633,  fifth  ediUon.    Bee  Fearn,  JStaqr  on  Om 


;  0r,  J^UompMcal  SbriaUartt,  p.  83<L 
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COHSEVT.  —  "  Belieying  in  the  propbets  and  ewigeiistB  wilih  « 
calm  and  settled  faith,  with  that  consent  of  the  will,  and  heart, 
and  understanding,  whioh  constitates  religious  belief,  I  find 
in  them  the  clear  annunciation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon 
earth." » 

Assent  is  the  consequence  of  a  oonviction  of  the  understand^ 
ing.  Consent  arises  from  the  state  of  the  disposition  and  the 
wilL  The  one  accepts  what  is  true;  the  other  embraces  it  as 
true  and  good,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation. — F.  Assknt. 

OOVSEHT  (Argiiment  flrom  ITnivenal).— r.  Authority. 

Reid'  applies  this  argument  to  establish  first  principles. 
He*  uses  it  against  the  views  of  Berkeley  and  Hume. 

Cicero^  says,  Major  enim  pars  eofert  deferri  solet  quo  a  nch 
iura  deducUur.  It  is  used  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  gods. 
De  quo  autem  omnium  natttra  consentit,  id  verum  esse  neeesse 
est.  Esse  igilur  deos,  eonfiiendum  est.*  Ootta*  argues  against 
it.  The  argument  it  also  used,  where  we  read,  Omni  autem 
in  re,  eonsensio  omnium  gentium  lex  naiuree  putanda  estJ 

Bacon  is  against  this  argument.' 

**  These  things  are  to  be  regarded  m  first  truths,  the  credit 
of  which  is  not  derived  from  other  truths,  but  is  inherent  in 
themselves.  As  for  probable  truths,  they  are  such  as  are  ad- 
mitted by  cdl  men,  or  by  the  generality  of  men,  or  by  wis4 
men ;  and  among  these  last,  either  by  all  the  wise,  or  by  the 
generality  of  the  wise,  or  by  such  of  the  wise  as  are  of  the 
highest  authority."* 

Multum  dare  solemus  prcestimptioni  omnium  hominum,  Apud 
nos  veriiatis  argumentum  est  aliquid  omnibus  tnderU^ 

COlfSEClIJENT. — F.  Antecedent,  Necessitt. 

COHSILIElf  CE  of  IHDITCTIONS  takes  place  when  an  induc- 
tion obtained  from  one  class  of  facts  coincides  with  an  induc- 
tion obtained  from  a  different  class.  This  consilience  is  thi 
test  of  the  truth  of  the  theory  in  which  it  occurs.^* 


«  Sonther,  Progrfu  of  Society,  eolloqay  2.  •  InUO.  Bm.,  eway  U  eh«p.  >. 

•  Emay  li^  chap.  10.  ^  Dt  Q^t'i,  lib.  i.,  np.  41 

•  De  Nat,  Dtomm^  lib.  i,  rap.  17.  *  Cap.  28. 

•  De  Not  Dear,,  lib.  11.,  2;  and  Tu$ad.  Queut,,  lib.  i,  IS. 

■  In  the  prefeee  to  bia  Jnttauratio  Mc^pia,  in  aphorinn  77,  and  in  CbgtUOa  cf  Hnk 

•  Aristotle,  Tnpie,^  I,  I.  '*  Beneea,  EpUA^  erii.,  cyvli 
<*  Whewell,  PhOofopA.  hidudU  Seimcu,  nphoriam  1^ 
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Paley^s  Enrra  Paubn<B,  which  consiBts  of  gatheiing  togethor 
undesigned  coincidences,  is  an  example  of  the  consilience  of 
inductions. 

"  The  law  of  gravitation  may  be  proved  bj  a  coneilienee  of 
inductions."  * 

COVSTIXUTIYJS  (in  German,  congiUuiiv),  means  objectively  de- 
termining, or  legislating.  It  is  a  predicate  which  expresses 
that  something  d  priori  determines  how  something  else  must 
be,  or  is  to  be.  That  which  is  constiiuiive  is  opposed  to  that 
which  is  regulaiive  —  q.  v. 

COHTEKFLATIOlf  [contemphr),  means  originally  to  gaze  on 
a  shire  of  the  heavens  marked  out  by  the  augur.*  **  The  next 
faculty  of  the  mind  (i.  e.,  to  perception),  whereby  it  makes  a 
further  progress  towards  knowledge,  is  that  which  I  call  re« 
tentionj  or  the  keeping  of  these  simple  ideas  which  irom  sen- 
sation or  reflection  it  hath  received.  This  is  done  two  ways ; 
first,  by  keeping  the  idea  which  is  brought  into  it  for  some 
time  actually  in  view,  which  is  called  coniemplaiionJ*^ 

When  an  object  of  sense  or  thought  has  attracted  our  ad- 
miration or  love  we  dwell  upon  it;  not  so  much  to  know  it 
better,  as  to  enjoy  it  more  and  longer.  This  is  contemplation, 
and  differs  from  reflection.  The  latter  seeks  knowledge,  and 
our  intellect  is  active.  In  the  former,  we  think  we  have  found 
the  knowledge  which  reflection  seeks,  and  luxuriate  in  the  en- 
joyment of  it.  Mystics  have  exaggerated  the  benefits  of  con- 
temploHonj  and  have  directed  it  exclusively  to  Qod,  and  to  the 
cherishing  of  love  to  flim. 

COBTIHEHGE  (contineo,  to  restrain),  is  the  virtue  which  consists 
in  governing  the  appetite  of  sex.  It  is  most  usually  applied 
to  men,  as  ehaatity  is  to  women.  Chastity  may  be  the  result 
of  natural  disposition  or  temperament — continence  carries  with 
it  the  iie&  of  struggle  and  victory. 

COHTIHGENT  (contitigo,  to  touch).  —  "  Perhaps  the  beauty  of 
the  world  requireth  that  some  agents  should  work  without 
deliberation  (which  his  lordship  calls  necessary  agents),  and 
some  agents  with  deliberation  (and  those  both  he  and  I  call 


*  QuarteHy  Sev^  rtA.  zItIH^  p.  288.  *  Taylor,  ^synonynw. 

*  Loeki^  EUajf  on  Hum,  UndtrttandL,  book  IL,  ebai  10. 
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fru  agents),  and  that  some  agents  should  work,  and  we  knofi 
not  how  (and  their  effects  we  call  contingtnii),^* ' 

"  When  any  event  takes  place  which  seems  to  us  to  hare  nc 
cause,  why  it  should  happen  in  one  way,  rather  than  another, 
it  is  called  a  contingent  event ;  as,  for  example,  the  falling  of 
a  leaf  on  a  certain  spot,  or  the  turning  up  of  any  particulai 
number  when  the  dice  are  thrown."' 

The  contingent  is  that  which  does  not  exist  necessarily,  and 
which  we  can  think  as  non-existing  without  contradiction. 
Everything  which  had  a  beginning,  or  will  have  an  end,  or 
which  changes,  is  contingent.  The  necafsary,  on  the  contrary, 
is  that  which  we  cannot  conceive  as  non-existing — ^that  which 
has  always  been,  which  will  always  be,  and  which  does  not 
change  its  manner  of  being. 

**  Contingent  is  that  which  does  not  happen  constantly  and 
regularly.  Of  this  kind  ancient  philosophy  has  distinguished 
three  different  opinions;  for  either  the  event  happens  more 
frequently  one  way  than  another,  and  then  it  is  said  to  be 
ifU  to  Hciku ;  of  this  kind  are  the  regular  productions  of  na- 
ture, and  the  ordinary  actions  of  men.  Or  it  happens  more 
rarely,  such  as  the  birth  of  monsters,  or  other  extraordi- 
nary productions  of  nature,  and  many  accidents  that  happen 
to  man.  Or,  lastly,  it  is  betwixt  the  two,  and  happens  as 
often  the  same  way  as  the  other;  or,  as  they  express  it  in 
Greek,  6n6ts^  itvxfj.  Of  this  kind  are  some  things  in  natnie, 
such  as  the  birth  of  a  male  or  female  child ;  a  good  or  bad 
day  in  some  climates  of  the  earth ;  and  many  things  among 
men,  such  as  good  or  bad  luck  at  play.  All  these  last-men- 
tioned events  are  in  reality  as  necessary  as  the  falling  of 
heavy  bodies,  &c.  But  as  they  do  not  happen  constantly 
and  uniformly,  and  as  we  cannot  account  for  their  happen- 
ing sometimes  one  way  and  sometimes  another,  we  say  they 
are  contingent J^^ 

The  contingent  is  known  empirically  —  the  necessary  by  the 
reason.  There  are  but  two  modes  of  being,  the  necessary  and 
the  contingent.    But  the  contingent  has  degrees:  1.  Simple 

■  HobbttH,  Liberty  and  Niaxssitjf.  *  Taylor,  EJemenU  </  ThongkL 

*  MoBboddo,  Andemt  Mttaphyt^  toI.  i^  p.  S96. 
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facts  which  appear  and  disappear,  or,  in  the  lanfi^aage  of  the 
Schools,  accidents.  2.  Qualities  or  properties  inherent  in  a 
suhstance,  which  constitute  its  specific  character.  3.  The 
sabstance  itself  considered  as  a  particular  and  finite  existence. 
A  thing  maj  be  contingent  in  three  ways:— 

1.  JEqaalUer,  when  the  thing  or  its  opposite  may  equally 
be,  from  the  determination  of  a  free  will. 

2.  Ut  pUmm'ttm^  as  when  a  man  is  bom  with  five  digits^ 
though  sometimes  with  more  or  less. 

3.  RarOj  as  when  it  happens  seldom ;  by  a  necessary  agent, 
as  when  a  tile  falls  on  a  man's  head ;  or  by  a  free  agent,  as 
when  a  man  clearing  wood  wounds  the  bystander.* 

An  event,  the  opposite  of  which  is  poeeibU,  is  etmtingent. 
An  events  the  opposite  of  which  is  impossible,  is  necessary. 
An  event  is  impossible  when  the  opposite  of  it  is  necessary. 
An  event  is  possible  when  the  opposite  of  it  is  contingent, 

COMTIHUrry  (Law  of).— -"The  supposition  of  bodies  perfecUy 
hard,  having  been  shown  to  be  inconsistent  with  two  of  the 
leading  doctrines  of  Leibnitz,  that  of  the  constant  maintenance 
of  the  same  quantity  of  force  in  the  universe,  and  that  of  the 
proportionality  of  forces  to  the  squares  of  the  velocities — he 
found  himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  that  all 
changes  are  produced  by  insensible  gradations,  so  as  to  render 
it  impossible  for  a  body  to  have  its  state  changed  from  motion 
to  rest,  or  from  rest  to  motion,  without  passing  through  all  the 
intermediate  states  of  velocity.  From  this  assumption  he 
argued  with  much  ingenuity,  that  the  existence  of  atoms,  or  of 
perfectly  hard  bodies,  is  impossible ;  because,  if  two  of  them 
should  meet  with  equal  and  opposite  motions,  they  would 
necessarily  stop  at  once,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  continuity,"* 
"  I  speak,''  said  John  Bemouilli,"  "  of  that  immovable  and 
perpetual  order  established  since  the  creation  of  the  universe, 
which  may  be  oalled  the  Uno  of  continuity,  in  virtue  of  which 
everything  that  is  done,  is  done  by  degrees  infinitely  small. 
It  seems  to  be  the  dictate  of  good  sense  that  no  change  ii 
made  psr  salittn  ;  naiura  non  operatur  per  salium  ;  and  nothing 

'  *  See  OhsQTln,  Ltxieim  PhOoaaph, 
*  Stewart,  DiuerL,  part  U.,  p.  276. 
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can  pass  from  one  extreme  to  another  without  passing  througl 
all  the  intermediate  degrees." 

The  law  of  continuity,  though  originally  applied  to  eon^tnut/jp 
of  motion,  was  extended  by  Charles  Bonnet  to  continuity  of 
being.  He  held  that  all  the  yarious  beings  which  compose 
the  universe,  form  a  scale  descending  downwards  without 
any  chasm  or  saltua,  from  the  Deity  to  the  simplest  forms  of 
unorganized  matter.  A  similar  view  had  been  held  by  Locke 
and  others.'  The  researches  of  Guvier  have  shown  that  it 
can  only  be  held  with  limitations  and  exceptions,  even  when 
confined  to  the  comparatiye  anatomy  of  animals.-— F.  Asso- 
ciation. 

CONTRACT  {conirahOf  to  draw  together). — A  contract  is  an 
agreement  or  pact  in  which  one  party  comes  under  obligation 
to  do  one  thing,  and  the  other  party  to  do  some  other  thing. 
Paley  calls  it  a  mutual  promise.  Contracts  originate  in  the 
insufficiency  of  man  to  supply  all  his  needs.  One  wants  what 
another  has  abundance  of  and  to  spare ;  while  the  other  may 
want  something  which  his  neighbour  has.  Men  are  drawn 
more  closely  together  by  their  individual  insufficiency,  and 
they  enter  into  an  agreement  each  to  give  what  the  other 
needs  or  desires. 

Contracts  being  so  necessary  and  important  for  the  welfare 
of  society,  the  framing  and  fulfilling  of  them  have  in  all  coun- 
tries been  made  the  object  of  positive  law.  Viewed  ethically, 
the  obligation  to  fulfil  them  is  the  same  with  that  to  fulfil  a 
promise.  The  consideration  of  contracts,  and  of  the  various 
kinds  and  conditions  of  them  belongs  to  Jurisprudence. 

While  all  contracts  are  pacts,  all  pacts  are  not  contracts.  In 
the  Roman  law,  a  distinction  was  taken  between  pacts  or 
agreements  entered  into  without  any  cause  or  consideration 
antecedent,  present  or  future,  and  pacts  which  were  entered 
into  for  a  cause  or  consideration,  that  is,  containing  a  cw4k* 
XayfUk,  or  bargain,  or  as  it  may  be  popularly  expressed,  a  quid 
pro  ^uo— in  which  one  party  came  under  obligation  to  give  or 
do  something,  on  account  of  something  being  done  or  given  by 
the  other  party.  Agreements  of  the  latter  kind  were  propsrly 

»  JSfpeatator,  No.  610. 
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contracts^  irhile  those  of  tbe  former  were  called  hart  pads,  A 
pactum  nudum,  or  bare  pact,  iras  so  called  because  it  was  Dot 
clothed  with  the  circumstances  of  mutual  advantage,  and  was 
not  a  valid  agreement  in  the  eye  of  the  Roman  law.  Nuda 
paetio  Migaiionem  non  faeit.  I  is  the  same  in  the  English 
law,  in  which  a  coiUract  is  define  1 :  "An  agreement  of  two  or 
more  persons,  upon  tvjfficieni  oonnderation,  to  do  or  not  to  do 
a  particular  thing," — and  the  consideration  is  necessary  to  the 
validity  of  the  coniracL 

COHTBADICTIOir,  Principle  of  (eorUradieo,  to  speak  against). 
— It  is  usually  expressed  thus:  A  thing  cannot  be  and  not  be 
at  the  same  time,  or  a  thing  must  either  be  or  not  be,  or  the 
eame  attribute  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  affirmed  and  denied 
fif  the  same  subject.* — F.  Identity. 

Aristotle  liud  down  this  principle  as  the  basis  of  all  Logic 
and  of  all  Metaphysic. 

Leibnits  thought  it  insufficient  as  the  basis  of  all  truth  and 
reasoning,  and  added  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason — q.  v. 

Kant  thought  this  principle  good  only  for  those  judgments 
of  which  the  attribute  is  the  consequence  of  the  subject,  or,  as 
he  called  them,  analytic  judgments ;  as  when  we  say,  all  body 
has  extension.  The  idea  of  extension  being  enclosed  in  that 
of  body,  it  is  a  sufficient  warrant  of  the  truth  of  such  a  judg- 
ment, that  it  implies  no  contradiction.  But  in  synthetic 
judgments,  we  rest  either  on  a  belief  of  the  reason  or  the 
testimony  of  experience,  according  as  they  are  d  priori  or  d 
posteriori^ 

'*  The  law  of  contradiction  vindicates  itself.  It  cannot  be 
denied  without  being  assented  to,  for  the  person  who  denies 
it  must  assume  that  he  is  denying  it,  in  other  words,  he  must 
assume  that  he  is  saying  what  he  is  saying,  and  he  must  admit 
that  the  contrary  supposition  —  to  wit,  that  he  is  saying  what 
he  is  not  saying — involves  a  contradiction.  Thus  the  law  is 
established."  • 

It  has  also  been  called  the  law  of  nonrcontradiction.    It  ii 

one  and  indivisible,  but  develops  itself  in  three  specific  formi^ 

■  I.  II  ^— — — ^ 

*  PtaROD  and  ZflTort,  JMrod.  d  la  Mdaphyi.  dPAHaMe,  2  tom^  Ptrii,  IMO. 

•  AiMot,  Mdajhyi^  lib.  UL,  cap.  8 ;  lib.  ix,  oftp.  7 ;  lib.  z^  cap.  ft. 
^Barztor,  JmL  nf  Mttapk^t^  p.  21. 
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which  have  been  called  the  Three  Logical  Axioms.  Firsi^ 
"  A  is  A."  Second,  "  A  is  not  Not-A."  Third,  "  Everything 
is  either  A  or  Noi-A."  This  hist  is  sometimes  called  the  Law 
of  Hxclvded  Middle  —  q,  v. 

The  principle  of  eorUradiction  is  the  same  with  the  Didum 
de  omni  et  ntiUo — q.  v.^ 

COHTSARIES.  ■—  Aristotle'  says •—  **  There  seems  to  be  one  and 
the  same  error,  and  one  and  the  same  science,  with  respect  to 
things  contrary."  This,  by  Themistins,  in  his  Paraphrase, 
is  thus  illustrated : — "  Of  things  contrary  there  is  one  science 
and  one  ignorance.  For  thus,  he  who  knows  good  to  be  some- 
thing beneficial,  knows  evil  at  the  same  time  to  be  something 
pernicious;  and  he  who  is  deceived  with  respect  to  one  of 
these,  is  deceived  also  with  respect  to  the  other/' 

"  There  is  an  essential  difference  between  opposite  and  ron- 
irary.  Opposite  powers  are  always  of  the  same  kind,  and  tend 
to  union  either  by  equipoise  or  by  a  common  product.  Thus 
the  +  and  the  »-  poles  of  the  magnet,  thus  positive  and  nega- 
tive electricity,  are  opposites.  Sweet  and  sour  are  opposites; 
sweet  and  hitter  are  contraries.  The  feminine  character  is 
opposed  to  the  masculine;  but  the  effeminate  is  its  contrary,*'  * 
We  should  say  opposite  sides  of  the  street,  not  contrary, 
Aristotle  defines  contrary,  "  that  which  in  the  same  genua 
differs  most;"  as  in  colour,  white  and  black;  in  sensation, 
pleasure  and  pain;  in  morals,  good  and  evil.  Contraries 
never  co-exist,  but  they  may  succeed  in  the  same  subject. 
They  are  of  two  kinds,  one  admitting  a  middle  term,  partici- 
pating at  once  in  the  nature  of  the  things  opposed.  Thus, 
between  absolute  being  and  nonentity,  there  may  be  contin- 
gent being.  In  others  no  middle  term  is  possible.  There  are 
contraries  of  which  the  one  belongs  necessarily  to  a  subject,  or 
is  a  simple  privation,  as  health  and  sickness ;  light  and  dark- 
ness; sight  and  blindness.  Contraries  which  admit  of  nc 
middle  term  are  contradictories;  and  form,  when  united,  a 
contradiction.  On  this  rests  all  logic.  Aristotle  wished  tc 
make  virtue  a  middle  term,  between  two  extremes.^ 


*  Bm  Pocte,  Pbiter.  Analyl.,  Appendix  a.  *De  Jnima,  lib.  iU.,  mp.  B, 

>  Ooleridf*^  Church  and  Stale,  nota^  p.  IS.  *  DUL  du  aeitnott  Fkihmcfk, 
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COWEBSIOH,  in  LogiOy  is  the  transposition  of  the  subject  of  a 
proposition  into  the  place  of  the  predicate,  and  of  the  predi- 
cate into  the  place  of  the  subject.  The  proposition  to  be  con- 
verted is  called  the  convertcnd  or  exposita,  and  that  into  which 
it  IB  oonyerted  the  converse.  Logical  conversion  is  illative, 
that  is,  the  truth  of  the  canveriend  necessitates  the  truth  of  the 
etmveree.  It  can  only  take  place  when  no  term  is  distributed 
in  the  converse  which  was  undistributed  in  the  convertend.  It 
is  of  three  kinds,  viz.,  simple  conversion,  conversion  per  acci- 
denSf  and  conversion  by  negaiion  or  contraposition.^ 

COPULA  (The)  is  that  part  of  a  proposition  which  indicates  that 
the  predicate  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  subject.  This  is 
sometimes  done  b j  inflection ;  as  when  we  say,  Fire  burns ; 
the  change  from  hum  to  burns  showing  that  we  mean  to  affirm 
the  predicate  burn  of  the  subject  fire.  But  this  function  is 
more  commonly  fulfilled  by  the  word  is,  when  an  affirmation 
is  intended  —  t^  not,  when  a  negation ;  or  by  some  other  part 
of  the  verb  to  he.  Sometimes  this  verb  is  both  copula  and  pre- 
dicate, e.  g.f  "  One  of  Jacob's  sons  is  not.''  But  the  copula, 
merely  as  such,  does  not  imply  real  existence,  e.  g.,  **A  fault- 
less man  is  a  being  feigned  by  the  Stoics."' 

CO8M0O0NT  (aeotffiof,  world;  yCyvofuu,  to  come  into  being). ^ 
"It  was  a  most  ancient,  and,  in  a  manner,  universally  re- 
ceiyed  tradition  among  the  Pagans,  that  the  cosmogoniay  or 
generation  of  the  world,  took  its  first  beginning  from  a  chaos 
(the  diyine  cosmogonists  agreeing  therein  with  the  atheistic 
ones) :  this  tradition  having  been  delivered  down  from  Or- 
pheus and  Linus  (among  the  Greeks)  by  Hesiod  and  Homer, 
and  others."' 

The  diffierent  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  world  may  be 
comprehended  under  three  classes :  — 

1.  Those  which  represent  the  world,  in  its  present  form,  as 
having  existed  from  eternity.  —  Aristotle. 

2.  Those  which  represent  the  matter  but  not  the  form  of 
the  world  to  be  from  eternity. — Leucippus,  Democritus,  Epi- 
curus. 

3.  Those  which  assign  both  the  matter  and  form  of  the 
world  to  the  direct  agency  of  a  spiritual  cause. 

*  Wbatalj,  Log^  Ik  IL,  ob.  2, }  4. 
•Ibid^b.U.,oli.l,}3.    MUl,  JLiy^  b.  {.,  oh.  4,  {  1. 

•  Codworib,  JMett.  a^iL,  p.  218. 
12  ^  ^y 
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"Cosmogony  treats  of  the  birth,  cosmography  of  the  desori^ 
tion,  and  cosmology  of  the  theory  of  the  world."  ^ 

C08M0I0OT,  Eational.— F.  Metaphysics. 

CEANIOIOGY.—- r.  Phrenology. 

CRAVIOSCOPT.— -F.  Phrenology,  Organ,  Organology. 

CAEATION  is  the  act  by  which  God  produced  out  of  nothing  all 
things  that  now  exist.  Unless  we  deny  altogether  the  exist- 
ence of  Qod,  we  must  either  believe  in  creation  or  accept  one 
or  other  of  the  two  hypotheses,  which  may  be  called  theologi' 
cal  dualism  a.nd  pantheism.  According  to  the  former,  there 
are  two  necessary  and  eternal  beings,  Qod  and  matter.  Ao- 
cording  to  the  latter,  all  beings  are  but  modes  or  manifesta- 
tions of  one  eternal  and  necessary  being.  A  belief  in  creation 
admits  only  the  existence  of  one  necessary  and  eternal  l^eing, 
who  is  at  once  substance  and  cause,  intelligence  and  power, 
absolutely  free  and  infinitely  good.  God  and  the  universe  are 
essentially  distinct.  God  has  self-consciousness,  the  uniyerse 
has  not  and  cannot  have.' 

CSEDTJLITY,  or  a  disposition  to  believe  what  others  tell  us,  is 
set  down  by  Dr.  Reid  as  an  original  principle  implanted  in  us 
by  the  Supreme  Being.  And  as  the  counterpart  of  this  he 
reckons  veracity  or  a  propensity  to  speak  truth  and  to  use 
language  so  as  to  convey  our  real  sentiments,  to  be  also  an 
original  principle  of  human  nature.' 

CBITEAION  (xptr^pcov,  from  the  Greek  verb  spiW,  to  judge), 
denotes  in  general,  all  means  proper  to  judge.  It  has  been 
distinguished  into  the  criterion  a  quo,  per  quod,  and  secundum 
quod— or  the  being  who  judges,  as  man ;  the  organ  or  facul^ 
by  which  he  judges,  and  the  rule  according  to  which  he 
judges.  Unless  utter  scepticism  be  maintained,  man  must  be 
admitted  capable  of  knowing  what  is  true. 

'*  With  regard  to  the  criterion,^  or  organ  of  truth  among 
the  ancient  philosophers,  some  advocated  a  simple  and  others 

*  Tiylor,  Synnnymt, 

*  DieL  da  Sdenca  FTiUtmph. 

*  Reld,  Jmquirff,  chap.  6,  $  24 ;  and  alao  Ael.  Ano.,  tmnr  111.,  pt.  1^  ehitp.  S;  Btfwar^ 
4et.  Pow^  Tol.  ii.,  p.  844;  Priestley,  Exam^  p.  86;  Brown,  lieot  IxxxIt. 

*  Sajfl  Bdw.  Poete,  M.  A^  Introd^  p.  14,  to  truu.  of  After.  Jmdfyt. 
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a  mixed  erUerion,  The  advocates  of  the  former  were  di- 
Tided  into  Sensationalists  or  Rationalists,  as  they  advocated 
sense  or  reason ;  the  advocates  of  the  latter  advocated  both 
sense  and  reason.  Democritus  and  Leucippns  were  Sensation- 
alists ;  Parmenides  and  the  Pythagoreans  were  Rationalists ; 
Plato  and  Aristotle  belonged  to  the  mixed  school.  Among 
those  who  advocated  reason  as  a  criterion,  there  was  an  im- 
portant  difference:  some  advocating  the  common  reason,  as 
Heraclitus  and  Anaxagoras ;  others,  the  scientific  reason,  or 
the  reason  as  cnltivated  and  developed  by  education,  as  Par- 
menides, the  Pythagoreans,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  In  the  Re- 
public,^  Plato  prescribes  a  training  calculated  to  prepare  the 
reason  for  the  perception  of  the  higher  truths.  Aristotle  re* 
quires  education  for  the  moral  reason.  The  older  Greeks  used 
the  word  measure,  instead  of  criterion;  and  Protagoras  had 
said,  that  man  was  the  measure  of  all  truth.  This  Aristotle' 
interprets  to  mean  that  sense  and  reason  are  the  organs  of 
truth,  and  he  accepts  the  doctrine,  if  limited  to  these  faculties 
in  a  healthy  and  perfect  condition.  These  names,  then,  can- 
not properly  be  ranked  among  the  common  sense  philosophers, 
where  they  are  placed  by  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

"  When  reason  is  said  to  be  an  organ  of  truth,  we  m^ist  in- 
clnde,  besides  the  intuitive,  the  syllogistic  faculty.  This  is 
the  instrument  of  the  mediate  or  indirect  apprehension  of 
tmth,  as  the  other  of  immediate.  The  examination  of  these 
instruments,  in  order  to  discover  their  capabilities  and  right 
use,  is  Logic.  This  appears  to  be  the  reason  why  Aristotle 
gave  the  title  of  Organon  to  his  Logic.  So  Epicurus  called 
his  the  Canon  or  Criterion"  The  controversy  on  the  Criterion 
is  to  be  found  at  length  in  Sextus  Empiricus.' 

Criterion  is  now  used  chiefly  to  denote  the  character  which 
distinguishes  truth  from  falsity.  In  this  sense  it  corresponds 
with  the  ground  of  certitude. — F.  Gebtituds. 

CBmOK,  CRITICISM,  CBITiaiJE  (German,  critik),  is  the 
exanunation  of  the  pure  reason,  and  is  called  in  Germany 
aimply  the  eritick  or  eritik,  tcot'  iioxit».    It  is  the  science  ol 


•7,Met9.  •  Jfctap^A, X. 2;  zL 0, 

•  BffpA^  lib  tl^  oap.  6>7. 
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the  pure  fiiculty  of  reason,  or  the  invefltigation  of  that  whuik 
reason  is  able  to  know  or  effect,  independently  of  experience, 
and  is  opposed  to  dogmatism.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  terms  tht 
critical  philosophy  a  self-reyiewing  philosophy. 

CTTMmATIVE  (The  Argument).  — "The  proof  of  a  Divine 
agency  is  not  a  conclusion  which  lies  at  the  end  of  a  chain  of 
reasoning,  of  which  chain  each  instance  of  contrivance  is  only 
a  link,  and  of  which,  if  one  link  fail,  the  whole  falls ;  but  it 
is  an  argument  separately  supplied  by  every  separate  example. 
An  error  in  stating  an  example  affects  only  that  example. 
The  argument  is  cumulative  in  the  fullest  sense  of  that  term. 
The  eye  proves  it  without  the  ear,  the  ear  without  the  eye. 
The  proof  in  each  example  is  complete ;  for  when  the  design 
of  the  part,  and  the  conduciveness  of  its  structure  to  that 
design  is  shown,  the  mind  may  set  itself  at  rest ;  no  future 
consideration  can  detract  anything  from  the  force  of  the 
example."* 

CUSTOM.  —  "Let  custom,*'  says  Locke,'  "from  the  very  child- 
hood, have  joined  figure  and  shape  to  the  idea  of  God,  and 
what  absurdities  will  that  mind  be  liable  to  about  the 
Deity." 

Custom  is  the  queen  of  the  world. 

**  Soeb  preoedeoti  are  ntunberlcn;  irt  draw 
Oar  light  flfOB  autan;  aulam  li  a  taw 
Am  high  aa  haaren,  as  wide  aa  8«aa  or  laod." 

Lansdown,  Beautjf  and  Lam. 

m 

A  custom  is  not  necessarily  a  usage,  A  custom  is  merely 
that  which  is  often  repeated ;  a  usage  must  be  often  repeated 
and  of  long  standing.  Hence  we  may  speak  of  a  *'new  cus- 
tom," but  not  of  a  "  new  usage/'  Custom  had  probably  the 
same  origin  as  "accost,"  to  oome  near,  and  thence  to  bo 
habitual.    The  root  is  the  Latin  casta,  the  side  or  rib.' 

"  An  aggregate  of  habits,  either  succesnv e  or  contempora* 
neons,  in  different  individuals,  is  denoted  by  the  words  custom. 


i  Palcy,  NaU  TheoL,  ehai>.  OL 

*  JSSway  on  Hum.  Vhdtrttand.,  book  !!.,  chap.  83, 17 ;  and  book  i.,  diap.  4, 16. 

•  Baa  Kaaaa,  EUmmU  of  Oriticum,  ehap.  14;  Sir  G.  G.  Lewit,  On  I^)Utki,  chap.  H 

t. 
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MMOffd,  otpraeHee.  When  many  persons  —  eitker  a  dais  of 
•ocietj,  or  ihe  inhabitants  of  a  district,  or  an' entire  nation— 
agree  in  a  certain  habit,  they  are  said  to  have  a  cusiom  or 
usage  to  that  effect. 

"  CuHoms  may  be  of  two  kinds : — Fird^  There  may  be  vol- 
untary cusUmit — euatoms  which  are  adopted  spontaneously  by 
the  people,  and  originate  from  their  independent  choice,  such 
as  the  modes  of  salutation,  dress,  eating,  travelling,  &c.,  pre* 
valent  in  any  country,  and  most  of  the  items  which  constitute 
the  manners  of  a  people.  —  Secondly,  There  are  the  etisiom$ 
which  are  the  result  of  laws — customs  which  have  grown  up  in 
consequence  of  the  action  of  the  government  upon  the  people. 
Thus,  when  successive  judges  in  a  court  of  justice  have  laid 
down  certain  rules  of  procedure,  and  the  advocates  pleading 
before  the  court  have  observed  these  rules,  such  is  called  the 
established  practice  of  the  court.  The  sum  of  the  habits  of 
the  successive  judges  and  practitioners  constitute  the  practice 
of  the  court.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  deliberative  assembly 
or  any  other  body,  renewed  by  a  perpetual  succession  of  its 
members.  In  churches  the  equivalent  name  is  rites  and  cere' 
wumies/* — F.  Habiv. 

Cusiom  is  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act ;  habit  is  the 
effect  of  such  repetition :  fashion  is  the  custom  of  numbers ; 
usa^  is  the  hMl  of  numbers.  It  is  a  good  custom  to  rise 
early ;  this  will  produce  a  hdbii  of  so  doing ;  and  the  example 
ef  a  distinguished  family  may  do  much  toward  reviving  the 
fashion^  if  not  re-establishing  the  usage} 

Usage  has  relation  to  space,  and  custom  to  time ;  usage  is 
more  universal,  and  custom  more  ancient ;  usage  is  what  many 
people  practise,  and  custom  is  what  people  have  practised  long. 
A  vulgar  usage;  an  old  custom.* 

CXJiiC. — After  the  death  of  Socrates,  some  of  his  disciples,  under 
Antisthenes,  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  Oynosarges,  one 
of  the  gymnasia  of  Athens,  —  and  hence  tbey  were  called 
Cynics.   Aooording  to  others,  the  designation  comes  from  mW, 

■  A  flbBflar  dbtlnctlon  betwcan  wof  and  eantuthido  li  made  by  MMroMoa,  Satwm, 
at,  S,  <w—iOTHns  on  VirgU,.^»Mtf,  9, 601.  H«  quolat  Vmto  m  ttatlBg  that  nof  It  t|K 
■ait,  aod  epMwfiHiff  tiM  nraitlic  agptfatab 

•It^rlOTf  S^mmifmt,  *  1Md» 

12* 
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ft dog,  because  like  the  dog  they  were  destitate  of  all  BKtdeaty 
Antisthenes,  Diogenes,  and  Orates  were  the  first  heads  of  the 
sect.    Zeno,  by  checking  and  moderating  their  doctrines,  gave 
birth  to  the  sect  of  Stoics.^ 


O^MOBIST.  —  **  To  believe  the  governing  mind,  or  minds,  nol 
absolutely  and  necessarily  good,  nor  confiined  to  what  is  best, 
but  capable  of  acting  according  to  mere  will  or  fancy,  is  to  be 
a  Dcemonist"* 

DATA  (the  plural  of  datum — given  or  granted).  — ''  Those  facts 
from  which  an  inference  is  drawn,  are  called  data;  for  ex- 
ample, it  has  always  been  found  that  the  inhabitants  of  tem- 
perate climates  have  excelled  those  of  very  hot  or  very  cold 
climates  in  stature,  strength,  and  intelligence :  these  facts  are 
the  daia^  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  excellence  of  body  and 
mind  depend,  in  some  measure,  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
climate."* 

DEDTJCTIOH'  (from  deduce,  to  draw  from,  to  cause  to  oome  out 
of),  is  the  mental  operation  which  consists  in  drawing  a  par- 
ticular truth  from  a  general  principle  antecedently  known.  It 
is  opposed  to  induction,  which  consists  in  rising  from  parti- 
cular truths  to  the  determination  of  a  general  principle.  Let 
it  be  proposed  to  prove  that  Peter  is  mortal;  I  know  that. 
Peter  is  a  man,  and  this  enables  me  to  say  that  all  men 
are  mortal;  from  which  aflirmation  I  deduce  that  Peter  ia 
mortal. 

The  syllogism  is  the  form  of  deduction.    Aristotle^  has  de» 

fined  it  to  be  "  an  enunciation  in  which  certain  assertions 

being  made,  by  their  being  true,  it  follows  necessarily,  that 

another  assertion  different  from  the  first  is  true  also." 

Before  we  can  deduce  a  particular  truth  we  must  be  in  po» 

*»— »— ^— ^""^^^— ^■~"~'"^"~"""~~^"^"^^^^^^^^~"^"~~"^^~~~"~~~^^"^^— ~^"— ■^^— ^— ^— "»— .^— ^"^ 

^  RIcbUroa,  DiuerUMo  dt  CyntcU.  Leips^  1701 ;  Diogeiiaa  IiMrttni,  lib.  tI.,  e.  108. 

*  Bhafleibiiry,  Jti^fy  eimoernifig  Virtue,  book  i.,  pt  \-,  Met.  2. 

*  Taylor,  SkmtnU  ttf  ThtmghL  i  J^ior,  JmH^  lib.  L,  oif.  V 
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seasion  of  the  general  truth.  This  may  be  acquired  intuHioely^ 
as  every  change  implies  a  cause ;  or  indudiveljf  ^^  the  volume 
of  gas  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  pressure. 

Deduction,  when  it  uses  the  former  kind  of  truths,  is  demon* 
Btration  or  science.  Truths  drawn  from  the  lattei  kind  are 
contingent  and  relative,  and  admit  of  correction  by  increasing 
knowledge. 

The  principle  of  deduction  is,  that  things  which  agree  with 
the  same  thing  agree  with  one  another.  The  principle  of 
induction  is,  that  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  in  the 
same  substances,  from  the  same  causes  the  same  effects  will 
follow. 

The  mathematical  and  metaphysical  sciences  are  founded 
on  deduction,  the  physical  sciences  rest  on  induction,^ 

DE  FACTO  and  BE  JTrEE.-^In  some  instances  the  penalty 
attaches  to  the  offender  at  the  instant  when  the  fact  is  com- 
mitted ;  in  others,  not  until  he  is  convicted  by  law.  In  the 
former  case  he  is  guilty  de  faetOy  in  the  latter  dejure, 
De  facto  is  commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  actually  or  really , 
'  and  dejure  in  the  sense  of  rightfully  or  legally;  as  when  it  is 
said  George  II.  was  king  of  Great  Britain  de  facto;  but 
Charles  Stuart  was  king  dejure. 

DEFJLHITION  (definio,  to  mark  out  limits). — Est  definitio,  earum 
rerum,  qucB  sunt  ^V9  rei  proprice,  quam  definire  volumus,  hrema 
tt  circuiMcripta  qucedam  explication 

**  The  simplest  and  most  correct  notion  of  a  definition  is,  a 
proposition  declaratory  of  the  meaning  of  a  word.''* 

Definition  signifies  "laying  down  a  boundary ;"  and  is  used 
in  Logic  to  signify  "  an  expression  which  explains  any  term 
00  as  to  eeparaie  it  from  everything  else,  as  a  boundary  sepa- 
rates fields.  Logicians  distinguish  definitions  into  Nominal 
and  Beal. 

**  Definitions  are  called  nominalf  which  explain  merely  the 
meaning  of  the  term;  and  real,  which  explain  the  nature  of  the 

*  For  th«  different  Ttowg  of  dedueHon  tnd  mdueticn^  see  Whewell,  Phila$rph,  ^ 
JmdmtL  actemea,  book  L,  chap.  6;  Hill,  Log^  book  iL,  bap.  6;  QuarUHif  Bev^  t^ 
IXTliL,  art  on  «*  Wbowoll.* 

•CleBfo,  D9  OnA^  Hb.  L,  a  4X 

•  MiU,  Jky^  2d  adit,  ToL  L,  p.  189. 
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thing  signified  by  that  term.   Logic  is  concerned  with  nomina. 
definitions  alone." ' 

*'  By  a  real,  in  contrast  to  a  vej'hal  or  nominal  definition^  tht 
logicians  do  not  intend  '  the  giving  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  nature  and  essence  of  a  thing ;'  that  is,  of  a  thing  con« 
sidered  in  itself,  and  apart  from  the  conceptions  of  it  already 
possessed.  By  verbal  definition  is  meant  the  more  accurate 
determination  of  the  signification  of  a  word;  by  real  the  more 
accurate  determination  of  the  contents  of  a  notion.  The  one 
clears  up  the  relation  of  wwds  to  notions;  the  other  of  notions 
to  things.  The  substitution  of  notional  for  real  would,  perhaps, 
remove  the  ambiguity.  But  if  we  retain  the  term  real,  the 
aim  of  a  verbal  definition  being  to  specify  the  thought  denoted 
by  the  word,  such  definition  ought  to  be  called  notional,  on  the 
principle  on  which  the  definition  of  a  notion  is  called  real; 
for  this  definition  is  the  exposition  of  what  things  are  com* 
prebend ed  in  a  thought."* 

**  In  the  sense  in  which  nominal  and  real  definitions  were 
distinguished  by  the  scholastic  logicians,  logic  is  concerned 
with  real,  i.  e.,  notional  definitions  only ;  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  words  belongs  to  dictionaries  or  grammars."* 

"  There  is  a  real  distinction  between  definitions  of  names 
and  what  are  erroneously  called  definitions  of  things ;  but  it 
is  that  the  latter,  along  with  the  meaning  of  a  name,  covertly 
asserts  a  matter  of  fact.  This  covert  assertion  is  not  a  definv- 
Hon,  but  a  postulate.  The  definition  is  a  mere  identical  pro- 
position, which  gives  information  only  about  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, and  from  which  no  conclusions  respecting  matters  of 
fact  can  possibly  be  drawn.  The  accompanying  postulate,  on 
the  other  hand,  affirms  a  fact  which  may  lead  to  conseqnencea 
of  every  degree  of  importance.  It  affirms  the  real  existenct 
of  things,  possessing  the  combination  of  attributes  set  forth  in 
the  definition,  and  this,  if  true,  may  be  foundation  (Efficient 
to  build  a  whole  fabric  of  scientific  truth."  ^ 

Raal  definitions  are  divided  into  essential  and  accidental 


*  Whiitely,  Lng.,  b.  ii.,  rb.  2,  {  6. 

•  Sir  Will.  Hamilton.  HeuPt  WorkM,  p.  601, 
'  Manael,  ProleRom.  Log^  p.  180. 

«  Mill,  Loff^  p.  107. 
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An  essential  definition  states  what  are  regarded  as  the  oon* 
stitaent  parts  of  the  essence  of  that  which  is  to  be  defined; 
and  an  accidental  definition  (or  description)  ]&j%  down  what 
are  regarded  as  circumstances  belonging  to  it,  vis.,  properties 
or  accidents,  sach  as  causes,  effects,  &c. 

*' Essential  definition  is  divided  iuio  physical  (natural),  and 
logical  (metaphysical) ;  ih^  physical  definition  being  made  by 
an  enumeration  of  such  parts  as  are  actually  separable ;  such 
as  are  the  hull,  masts,  &c.,  of  a  'ship;'  the  root,  trunk, 
branches,  bnrk,  &c.,  of  a '  tree.'  The  logical  definition  consists 
of  the  genus  and  difference,  which  are  called  by  some  the 
metaphysical  (ideal)  parts ;  as  being  not  two  real  parts  into 
which  an  individual  object  can  (as  in  the  former  case),  be 
actually  divided,  but  only  different  views  taken  (notions 
formed)  of  a  class  of  objects,  by  one  mind.  Thus  a  magnet 
would  be  defined  logically,  *  an  iron  ore  having  attraction  for 
iron.' " " 

Accidental  or  descriptive  definition  may  be-— 1.  Causal ;  as 
when  man  is  defined  as  made  after  the  image  of  God,  and  for 
his  glory.  2.  Accidental ;  as  when  he  is  defined  to  be  animal, 
bipes  impUtme,  3.  Genetic ;  as  when  the  means  by  which  it  is 
made  are  indicated ;  as,  if  a  straight  line  fixed  at  one  end  be 
drawn  round  by  the  other  end  so  as  to  return  to  itself,  a  circle 
win  be  described.  Or,  4.  Per  opposiium;  as,  when  virtue  If 
said  to  be  flying  from  vice. 

The  rules  of  a  good  definition  are : — 1.  That  it  be  adequate. 
If  it  be  too  narrow,  you  explain  a  part  instead  of  a  whole; 
if  too  extensive,  a  whole  instead  of  a  part,  2.  That  it  be 
clearer  (t. «.,  consist  of  ideas  less  complex)  than  the  thing  de- 
fined. 3.  That  it  be  in  just  a  sufficient  number  of  proper 
words.  Metaphorical  words  are  excluded  because  they  are 
indefinite.' 


•  Wbately,  Log^  K  H^  oh.  6,  $  6. 

•Manaeri  AUbie/L,  p.  86.  Aristotle,  FUUr.  Jmdyt^  lib.  11.;  npie^  IIK  tI.-  AH 
Boyot  Ififff  V^  I-  «b«P*  12, 13, 14;  part  11,  chap.  16;  Locke,  Asay  on  Hum.  rhtdet' 
tbamL,  book  lit,  e.  8  and  4;  Ldbnlti,  Nomaum  EuaU,  Ut.  lit.,  eap.  8  et  4:  9Ui4, 
Aeoumi  pf  Art$tPtk^s  Logic,  chap.  2,  sect  4;  Tuppaa,  Appeal  lo  CbmeidiMneau  Aai» 
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DEIST  (Dewt,  God).— There  are  different  kinds  of  dmU  notioed 
by  Dr.  Sam.  Clarke.' 

1.  Those  who  believe  in  an  Eternal  and  Intelligent  Being, 
but  deny  a  Providence,  either  conservlDg  or  goyeming. 

2.  Those  who  believe  in  God  and  in  Providence,  but  deny 
moral  distinctions  and  moral  government. 

3.  Those  who  believe  in  God  and  His  moral  perfections,  bat 
deny  a  future  state. 

4.  Those  who  believe  in  Grod  and  His  moral  government, 
here  and  hereafter,  in  so  far  as  the  light  of  nature  goes ;  but 
doubt  or  deny  the  doctrines  of  revelation. 

Kant  has  distinguished  between  a  iheist  and  a  deisi — the 
former  acknowledging  a  God,  free  and  intelligent,  the  creator 
and  preserver  of  all  things ;  the  latter  believing  that  the  first 
principle  of  all  things  is  an  Infinite  Force,  which  is  inherent  in 
matter,  and  the  blind  cause  of  all  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
Deism,  in  this  sense,  is  mere  materialism.  But  d€wn  is  gene- 
rally employed  to  denote  a  belief  in  God,  without  implying  a 
belief  in  revelation. 

**  That  modem  species  of  infidelity,  called  deism,  or  ntUural 
religion,  as  contradistinguished  from  revealed" * 

**  Tindal  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  assumed  for 
himself,  and  bestowed  on  his  coadjutors,  the  denomination  of 
Christian  deists,  though  it  implied  no  less  than  an  absolute 
contradiction  in  terms."' — F.  Thxist. 

DEMIUKOE  (d)7fuovpyo^  workman,  architect).  —  Socrates  and 
Plato  represented  God  as  the  architect  of  the  universe.  Plo- 
tinus  confounded  the  demiurge  with  the  soul  of  the  world,  and 
represented  it  as  inferior  to  the  supreme  intelligence.  The 
Gnostics  represented  it  as  an  emanation  from  the  supreme 
divinity,  and  having  a  separate  existence.  The  difficulty  of 
reconciling  our  idea  of  an  infinite  cause  to  the  variable  and 
contingent  effects  observable  in  the  universe,  has  given  rise  tc 
the  hypotheses  of  a  demiurge,  and  of  a  plastic  nature;  but 
they  do  not  alleviate  the  difficulty.  This  term  is  applied  ta 
God,  Heb.  zi.  10. 


*  Workt^  Tol.  fl.,  p.  W. 

*  Van  Mildert,  BoanpUm  LedL,  sermon  Ix. 

*  Ibid.,  Mrraon  z.    Sea  Leland,  Yum  qf  Deittiodl  WrUen, 
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DEMON  {^alfuav). — ''  The  demon  kind  is  of  an  intermodiate  nature 
between  the  divine  and  human.  What  is  the  power  and 
yirtue,  said  I,  of  this  intermediate  kind  of  being  ?  To  trans- 
mit and  to  interpret  to  the  gods,  what  comes  from  men ;  and 
to  men,  in  like  manner,  what  comes  from  the  gods;  from 
men  their  petitions  and  their  sacrifices;  from  the  gods,  in 
return,  the  reyelation  of  their  will." ' 

Socrates  declared  that  he  had  a  friendly  spirit,  or  Demon, 
who  restrained  him  from  imprudence,  and  revealed  to  him 
what  was  true.  Plutarch  has  a  Dialogue  on  the  Demon  of 
Socrates,  and  Apuleius  also  wrote  Ve  Deo  *Socrati*,  In 
modem  times  we  have  L^lut,  Du  Demon  de  Socraie}  He 
thinks  Socrates  was  subject  to  hallucinations  of  sight  and 
hearing. 

SEMOHSTEATIOH  {demonstro,  to  point  out,  to  cause  to  see).^ 
In  old  English  writers  this  word  was  used  to  signify  the  ^in^« 
ing  out  the  connection  between  a  conclusion  and  its  premises, 
or  that  of  a  phenomenon  with  its  asserted  cause.  It  now 
denotes  a  necessary  consequence,  and  is  synonymous  with 
proof  from  first  principles.  To  draw  out  a  particular  truth 
from  a  general  truth  in  which  it  is  enclosed,  is  deduction;  from 
a  necessary  and  universal  truth  to  draw  consequences  which 
necessarily  follow,  is  demonstration.  To  connect  a  truth  with 
a  first  principle,  to  show  that  it  is  this  principle  applied  or 
realized  in  a  particular  case,  is  to  demonstrate.  The  result  is 
science,  knowledge,  certainty.  Those  general  truths  arrived 
at  by  induction  in  the  sciences  of  observation,  are  certain 
knowledge.  But  it  is  knowledge  which  is  not  definite  or  com- 
plete. It  may  admit  of  increase  or  modification  by  new  dis- 
coveries ;  but  the  knowledge  which  demonstration  gives  is  fixed 
and  unalterable. 

A  demonstration  is  a  reasoning  consisting  of  one  or  more 
arguments,  by  which  some  pronosition  brought  into  question 
is  evidently  shown  to  be  contained  in  some  other  proposition 
assumed,  whose  truth  and  certainty  being  evident  and  acknow- 
ledged, the  proposition  in  question  must  also  be  admitted  as 
certain. 

Demonstraiion  is  direct  or  indirect.    Direct  demonstration  \k 
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DBHOVSTSATIOH— 

descending — when  starting  from  a  general  tmUi  we  oome  to  a 
particular  conclusion,  which  we  must  affirm  or  deny ;  or  a#* 
cending — when  starting  from  the  subject  aiid  its  atfcributesp 
we  arrive  by  degrees  at  a  general  principle,  with  which  we 
connect  the  proposition  in  question.  Both  these  are  deduc- 
tive, because  they  connect  a  particular  truth  with  a  general 
principle.  Indirect  dtmonstration  is  when  we  admit  hypo; 
thetically  a  proposition  contradictory  of  that  which  we  wish 
to  demonstrate,  and  show  that  this  admission  leads  to  absurd- 
ity ;  thai  is,  an  impossibility  or  a  contradiction.  This  is,  de- 
tnonstrcUio  per  impossible^  or  redudio  ad  ahsurdum.  It  should 
only  be  employed  when  direct  demonstrcUian  is  unattainable. 

"Demonstration  was  divided  by  ancient  writers  into  two 
kinds :  one  kind  they  called  demonstration  ott, ;  the  other  d^ 
monstration  6vott. 

"  The  demonstration  hwtit  or  argument  from  cause  to  effect, 
i^  most  commonly  employed  in  anticipating  future  events. 
When,  e.  ^.,  we  argue  that  at  a  certain  time  the  tides  will  be 
unusually  high,  because  of  its  being  the  day  following  the  new 
or  the  full  moon,  it  is  because  we  know  that  that  condition  of 
the  moon  is  in  some  way  connected  as  a  cause  with  an  un- 
usually high  rising  of  the  tides  as  its  effect,  and  can  argue, 
therefore,  that  it  will  produce  what  is  called  spring  tide. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  demonstration  or*,  or  argument 
from  effect  to  cause,  is  more  applicable,  naturally,  to  past 
events,  and  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which  they 
exhibit  as  effects.  Thus  the  presence  of  poison  in  the  bodies 
of  those  whose  death  has  been  unaccountably  sudden,  is 
frequently  proved  in  this  way  by  the  phenomena  which  such 
bodies  present,  and  which  involve  the  presence  of  poison  as 
their  cause.''  * 

The  theory  of  demonstration  is  to  be  found  in  the  Organon 
of  Aristotle,  **  since  whose  time,''  said  Kant,  '*  Logic,  as  to 
its  foundation,  has  gained  nothing." 

DENOMIHATION,  External  — F.  Mode. 

DE0NT0I06T   (tb  6iw,  what  is  due,  or  binding ;  jioyof,  di» 

course). 


I  Karslakt  Aids  lo  Logic,  toL  ii,  p.  46. 
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DBOHTOIOGT— 

**  DeoTUdogif,  or  that  which  is  proper,  has  been  chosen  as  a 
fitter  term  than  any  other  which  could  be  found,  to  represent, 
in  the  field  of  morak,  the  principle  of  uiUiiarianism,  or  that 
which  is  useful."* 

"The  term  deontology  expresses  moral  science,  and  ez« 
presses  it  well,  precisely  because  it  signifies  the  science  of 
duty,  and  contains  no  reference  to  utility."  ' 

Deontology  inTolves  the  being  bound  or  being  under  obliga- 
tion ;  the  very  idea  which  it  was  selected  to  avoid,  and  which 
utility  does  not  give. 

"  The  anciwit  Pythagoreans  defined  virtue  to  be  'Sftf  tov 
hio¥to^  (that  is,  the  habit  of  duty,  or  of  doing  what  is  binding), 
the  oldest  definition  of  virtue  of  which  we  have  any  account 
and  one  of  the  most  unexceptionable  which  is  yet  to  be  found 
in  any  system  of  philosophy."* 

And  Sir  W.  Hamilton^  has  observed  that  ethics  are  well 
denominated  deontology, 

DESIOH  {desigiko,  to  mark  out).  —  "  The  atomic  atheists  further 
allege,  that  though  there  be  many  things  in  the  world  which 
serve  well  for  uses,  yet  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  there- 
fore they  were  made  intentionally  and  designedly  for  those 
uses."* 

"  What  is  done,  neither  by  accident,  nor  simply  for  its  own 
sake,  but  with  a  view  to  some  effect  that  is  to  follow,  is  said  to 
be  the  result  of  design^  None  but  intelligent  beings  act  with 
design ;  because  it  requires  knowledge  of  the  connection  of 
causes  and  effects,  and  the  power  of  comparing  ideas,  to  con- 
ceive of  some  end  or  object  to  be  produced,  and  to  devise  the 
means  proper  to  produce  the  effect.  Therefore,  whenever  we 
see  a  thing  which  not  only  may  be  applied  to  some  use,  but 
which  is  evidently  made  for  the  sake  of  the  effect  which  it 
produces,  we  feel  sure  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  being  capable 
of  thought"* 

"  When  we  find  in  nature  the  adaptation  of  means  to  an 
end,  we  infer  design  and  a  designer ;  because  the  only  circum« 


*  Bentbam,  DtonUhn  ;  or,  (U  Seimea  qf  MoraUty^  toI.  I.,  p.  84. 

*  Wbewdl,  Pr^faa  to  MauMnioth**  PreUm.  Diaert^  p.  20. 

*  Stewart,  Act  amd  Mar.  I\noerSf  toI.  ii.,  p.  Ai/d.  *  ReU^u  Witrks,  p.  640,  note. 

*  Oodworfh,  IhCeO.  SytL,  p.  «70.  •  Tftylor,  BlmmU  ^  Thot^hk 
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DESIGH- 

stanoes  in  whioh  wo  can  trace  the  originstion  of  adaptation, 
are  those  in  which  human  mind  is  implicated/'^ 

On  the  argument  for  the  being  of  God  from  the  evidenoei 
of  design,  or  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in  the  aniverM, 
see  Xenophon,  Memorabilia  of  SocraU»^  Buifier,  Treatise  on 
First  Ti-uihs?  Reid,*  Stewart,*  Paley,*  BridgewaUr  Treatises; 
Burnett  Prize  Essays, — F.  Cause  (Final). 

DESIBE.  —  *^ Desire  may  be  defined  that  uneasy  sensation  excited 
in  the  mind  by  the  view  or  by  the  contemplation  of  any  de- 
sirable good  which  is  not  in  our  possession,  which  we  are  so- 
licitous to  obtain,  and  of  which  the  attainment  appears  at 
least  possible."^ 

According  to  Br.  Hutcheson,*  **  dtsires  arise  in  our  mind  from 
the  frame  of  our  nature,  upon  apprehension  of  good  or  eyil  in 
objects,  actions,  or  events,  to  obtain  for  ourselyes  or  others  the 
agreeable  sensation  when  the  object  or  event  is  good ;  or  to 
prevent  the  uneasy  sensation  when  it  is  evil." 

But,  while  desii^es  imply  intelligence,  they  are  not  the  mere 
efflux,  or  product  of  that  intelligence ;  and,  while  the  objects 
of  our  desires  are  known,  it  is  not,  solely,  in  consequence  of 
knowing  them,  that  we  desire  them ;  but,  rather,  because  we 
have  a  capacity  of  desiring.  There  is  a  tendency,  on  our 
part,  towards  certain  ends  or  objects,  and  there  is  a  fitness  in 
.  them  to  give  us  pleasure,  when  they  are  attained.  Our  desires 
of  such  ends  or  objects  are  naturcU  and  primary.  Natural, 
but  not  instinctive,  for  they  imply  intelligence ;  primary,  and 
not  factitious,  for  they  result  from  the  constitution  of  things, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  antecedent  to  expe- 
rience and  education. 

It  has  been  maintained,  however,  that  there  are  no  original 
principles  in  our  nature,  carrying  us  towards  particular  objects, 
but  that,  in  the  course  of  experience,  we  learn  what  gives  ui 
pleasure  or  pain — what  does  us  good  or  ill — ^that  we  flee  from 
the  one  class  of  objects,  and  follow  after  the  other;  that 
in  this  way,  likings  and  dislikings — ^inclination  and  aversioUi 

*  D0T6,  Theory  of  Hum,  PngrtuUm,  p.  482.  ^BooICi,  eh«|».  4. 

*  Part  ii^  chap.  IS.  «  AdL,  Pinvt^  eaaaj  tL,  Aap.  S. 
^AdLand  Mor,  Pom,,  Ixtok  ill.,  chap.  H.  •  NaL  T/uoL 

*  Oogan,  On  I^usUnu,  part  i.,  chap.  2,  pact  8.  •  JSnay  am  tlu  I\iutemt,  Mtt  i 
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DBSIBE- 

spriog  ap  within  110;  and  that  all  the  rari<Mi8  passiins  and 
pursuits  of  human  life  are  produced  and  prompted  by  sensi- 
bility  to  pleasure  and  pain,  and  a  knowledge  of  what  affects 
that  sensibility ;  and  thus,  all  our  desires  may  be  resolTod  int^ 
one  general  desire  of  happiness  or  well-being. 

There  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  number  of 
those  desires  which  are  original ;  but  there  is  little  room  for 
doubting,  that  there  are  some  which  may  be  so  designated. 
Every  being  has  a  nature.  Everything  is  what  it  is,  by  having 
such  a  nature.  Man  has  a  nature,  and  his  nature  has  an  end. 
This  end  is  indicated  by  certain  tendencies.  He  feels  incli- 
nation or  desire  towards  certain  objects,  which  are  suited  to 
his  faculties  and  fitted  to  improve  them.  The  attainment  of 
these  objects  gives  pleasure,  the  absence  of  them  is  a  source 
of  uneasiness.  Man  seeks  them  by  a  natural  and  spontaneous 
effort.  In  seeking  them,  he  comes  to  know  them  better  and 
desire  them  more  eagerly.  But  the  intelligence  which  is  gra- 
dually developed,  and  the  development  which  it  may  give  to 
the  desires,  should  not  lead  us  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  the 
desires  primarily  existed,  as  inherent  tendencies  in  our  nature, 
aiming  at  their  correspondent  objects  ;  spontaneously,  it  may 
be,  in  the  first  instance,  but  gradually  gaining  clearness  and 
strength,  by  the  aid  and  concurrence  of  our  intellectual  and 
rational  powers. 

DESTIHY  {desiinatum,  fixed),  is  the  necessary  and  unalterable 
connection  of  events ;  of  which  the  heathens  made  a  divine 
power,  superior  to  all  their  deities.  The  idea  of  an  irresisti- 
ble destiny^  against  which  man  strives  in  vain,  pervades  the 
whole  of  Greek  tragedy. — F.  Fatalism. 

DETEBMIHI8M.~Thi8  name  is  applied  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  < 
to  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
ancient  doctrine  oi  fatalism.  The  principle  of  the  sufficient 
reason  is  likewise  called  by  Leibnitz  the  principle  of  the 
determining  reason.  In  the  Diet,  des  Sciences  Philosoph,, 
nothing  is  given  under  determinism,  but  a  reference  made 
to  fatalism,*     And  fatalism  is  explained  as  the  doctrine 

>  Reiat  Works,  p.  601,  note. 

*  But  ia  the  Mtide  *<Libert4,"  ddAerminUm  Is  ftppllod  to  the  doctrine  that  motlTee 
imiiuiHg  ddermtm  the  will,  and  te  oppoaed  to  liberty  of  indifference,  whloh  Is  described 
te  tha  doetrlna  that  man  can  detannine  himielf  without  motiTea. 
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DETEBMIKISM— 

which  denies  liberty  to  man. — F.  NscesSitt,  Fataush,  Li 

BEBTT. 

DIALECTIC  {dialektik)  is  the  logic  of  appearance  as  distinguished 
from  universal  Logic,  or  it  may  be  that  which  teaches  us  to 
excite  appearance  or  illusion.  As  logical  or  formal  it  treats  of 
the  sources  of  error  and  illusion,  and  the  mode  of  destroying 
them ;  as  transcendental,  it  is  the  exposure  of  the  natural  and 
unavoidable  illusion  that  arises  from  human  reason  itself, 
which  is  ever  inclined  to  look  upon  phenomena  as  things  in 
themselves,  and  cognitions  dpriori^  as  properties  adhering  io 
these  things,  and  in  such  way  to  form  the  super-sensible,  ac- 
cording to  this  assumed  cognition  of  things  in  themselves."* 

"  How  to  divide  and  subdivide,  and  dissect,  and  analyze  a 
topic,  80  as  to  be  directed  to  the  various  roads  of  argument 
by  which  it  may  be  approached,  investigated,  defended,  or 
attacked,  is  the  province  of  dialectic.  How  to  criticise  those 
arguments,  so  as  to  reject  the  sophistical,  and  to  allow  their 
exact  weight  to  the  solid,  is  the  province  of  Logic.  The  diur 
lectician  is  praised  in  proportion  as  his  method  is  exhavsiive; 
that  is,  in  proportion  as  it  supplies  every  possible  form  of  argu- 
ment applicable  to  the  matter  under  discussion.  The  logician 
is  praised  in  proportion  as  his  method  is  demonstraiite ;  that 
is,  in  proportion  as  it  determines  unanswerably  the  value  of 
every  argument  applied  to  the  matter  under  discussion.  IHa- 
lectio  provider,  and  Logic  appreciates  argumentation;  dialectic 
exercises  the  invention,  cmd  Logic  the  judgment.'" 

DIALECTICS  (hiaxtxtixri  f«V»7)-— "The  Greek  verb  huAiy 
fodcu,  in  its  widest  signification, — 1.  Includes  the  use  both  of 
reason  and  speech  as  proper  to  man.  Hence  dialectics  may 
mean  Logic,  as  including  the  right  use  of  reason  and  language. 
2.  It  is  also  used  as  synonymous  with  the  Latin  word  disserere, 
to  discuss  or  dispute;  hence,  dialectics  has  been  used  to  denote 
the  Logic  of  probabilities,  as  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  demon- 
stration and  scientific  induction.  3.  It  is  also  used  in  popular 
language  to  denote  Logic  properly  so  called.  But  dialectics^ 
like  science,  is  not  Logic,  but  the  subject  matter  of  Logia 

*  Hajtrood,  Tnmd.  <ff  Kami,  p.  5M. 

*  Tajlor,  ^notmnu. 
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DidUdies  is  handled,  anatomized,  and  its  conditions  deter- 
mined by  Logic ;  but,  for  all  that,  it  is  not  Logic,  any  more 
than  the  animal  kingdom  is  Zoology,  or  the  vegetable  king- 
dom is  Botany.'" 

'*Xenophon*  teUs  us,  that  Socrates  said,  'That  dialeck^ 
(to  htaaSytoBoA)  was  so  called  because  it  is  an  inquiry  pursued 
by  persons  who  take  counsel  together,  separating  the  subjects 
considered  according  to  their  kinds  (^MOiyoyi'ac).  He  held 
accordingly  that  men  should  try  to  be  well  prepared  for  such 
a  process,  and  should  pursue  it  with  diligence.  By  this  means 
he  thought  they  would  become  good  men,  fitted  for  respon- 
sible offices  of  command,  and  truly  dicUectical*  (iutXixtir 
Mtitii^ovi),  And  this  is,  I  conceive,  the  answer  to  Mr.  Grote's 
interrogatory  exclamation.'  '  Surely  the  etymology  here  given 
by  Xenophon  or  Socrates  of  the  word  (6uaJysa$iu),  cannot  be 
considered  as  satisfactory.'  The  two  notions,  of  investigatory 
dialogue  and  distribution  of  notions  according  to  their  kinds, 
which  are  thus  asserted  to  be  connected  in  etymology,  were, 
among  the  followers  of  Socrates,  connected  in  fact ;  the  dich 
lectic  dialogue  was  supposed  to  involve  of  course  the  dicUectie 
division  of  the  subject."^ 

DIAlfOIOLOGY— F.  Noologt. 

DICHOTOICY  {itx'^ofuat  cutting  in  two,  division  into  two  parts, 
logically),  is  a  bimembral  division.  —  "Our  Saviour  said  ti) 
Pilate,  '  Sayest  thou  this  thing  of  thyself,  or  did  others  tell 
thee  V  And  all  things  reported  are  reducible  to  this  dicho- 
iomit, — 1.  The  fountain  of  invention.  2.  The  channel  of 
relation."* 

"  The  divisions  of  Peter  Ramus  always  consisted  of  two 
members,  one  of  which  was  contradictory  of  the  other,  as  if 
one  should  divide  England  into  Middlesex."  In  a  note  on 
this  passage.  Sir  William  Hamilton  says,  "  There  is  nothing 
new  in  Hamas'  Dichotomy  by  contradiction.  It  was,  in  par* 
ticular,  a  favourite  with  Plato."* 

"  Every  division,  however  complex,  is  reducible  at  each  of 

*  PMtei,  hthvd,  to  Potter,  AmOjfL,  p.  16.    ISmo,  LoDdon,  IWO. 

*  Jfat.,  It.  5, 11.  •  Vol.  ▼«!.,  p.  677. 

*  Dr.  Wbevdl,  On  PlaUft  IMiem  vf  JKdkctie,  IVaiw.  qf  Qmb.  PhUoioph.  Soc^  Tot 
X,  part  4. 

*Yii2]er,  iror«Uei^Tol.l^e.3S  «  JZdd'i  ITorib,  p.  68t 
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its  steps  to  a  Dichotomy  ;  that  is,  to  the  division  of  a  class  into 
two  sub-classes,  opposed  to  each  other  by  contradiction.  The 
term  X,  if  divisible  positively  by  several  terms,  of  which  Y  li 
one,  is  divisible  also  by  the  terms  Y  and  not  Y."^ 

DICTUM  DE  OMHI  ET  KTJLLO  may  be  expkined  to  mean 
"  whatever  is  predicated  (». «.,  affirmed,  or  denied)  universally 
of  any  class  of  things,  may  be  predicated  in  like  manner  (viz., 
affirmed,  or  denied)  of  anything  comprehended  in  that  dass.^' 
•— F.  Contradiction. 

DICTUM  8IMPLICITEB. — When  a  term  or  proposition  is  to 
be  understood  in  its  plain  and  unlimited  sense,  it  is  used  sim' 
pliciier;  when  with  limitation  or  reference,  it  is  said  to  be 
used  secundum  quid — g.  v. 

DIFFEBEHCE  (5Mtopa,  differentia), -^ When  two  objects  are 
compared  they  may  have  qualities  which  are  common  to  both« 
or  the  one  may  have  qualities  which  the  other  has  not.  The 
.  first  constitutes  their  resemblance,  the  second  their  difference. 
If  the  qualities  constituting  their  resemblance  be  essential 
qualities,  and  the  qualities  constituting  their  difference  be 
merely  accidental^  the  objects  are  only  said  to  be  distinct;  but 
if  the  qualities  constituting  their  difference  be  essential  quali* 
ties,  then  the  objects  are  different.'  One  man  is  distinct  from 
another  man,  or  one  piece  of  silver  from  another ;  but  a  man 
is  different  from  a  horse,  and  gold  is  different  from  silver. 
Those  accMental  differences  which  distinguish  objects  whose 
essence  is  common,  belong  only  to  individuals,  and  are  called 
individual  or  numerical  differences.  Those  differences  which 
cause  objects  to  have  a  different  nature,  constitute  species,  and 
are  called  specific  differefiees.  The  former  are  passing  and 
variable ;  but  the  latter  are  permanent  and  form  the  objects 
of  science,  and  furnish  the  grounds  of  all  classification,  divi> 
sion,  and  definition  —  q,  v, 

**Difference  or  differentia,  in  Logic,  means  the  formal  or 
distinguishing  part  of  the  essence  of  a  species/'  When  I  say 
that  the  differentia  of  a  magnet  is  "  its  attracting  iron,"  and 
that  its  property  is  "  polarity,"  these  are  called  respectively,  a 

*  Spalding,  Logic,  p.  14S. 

*  parodoQ,  IH  VnivenoUbm^  actios  to  an  diffkremUa  luid  dUtimiio  fgUUforlmiiiAtalir 
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Mpecifie  difference  and  property;  beeMise  magnet  is  (I  hare  sup 
posed)  an  infima  epeciee  (i.  e.,  only  a  species).  When  I  sa^ 
that  the  differenHa  of  iron  ore  is  *'  its  containing  iion^"  and  its 
property  "  being  attracted  by  the  magnet,'^  these  are  called 
respectiTely,  a  generic  difference  and  property,  because  "  iron 
ore''  is  a  subaltern  species  or  genus;  being  both  the  genus  of 
magnet,  and  the  species  of  mineral/'  ^ 

The  English  word  divers  expresses  difference  only,  but  dv 
verse  expresses  difference  with  opposition.  The  Eyangelists 
narrate  the  same  eyents  in  "divers  manners,"  but  not  in 
••  ditferse manners" *— V.  Distinction. 

DILEMMA  is  ft  syllogism  with  a  conditional  premiss,  in  which 
either  the  antecedent  or  consequent  is  disjunctive.  When  an 
affirmative  is  proved,  the  Dilemma  is  said  to  be  in  the  modus 
ponens,  and  the  argument  is  called  constructive;  when  a 
negative  is  proved,  the  Dilemma  is  said  to  be  in  the  modus 
tellens,  and  the  argument  is  called  destructive.  Of  the  conr 
struciive  dilemma  there  are  two  sorts — the  simple,  which  con* 
eludes  categorically,  and  the  complex,  which  has  a  disjunctive 
conclusion.  There  is  but  one  sort  of  the  true  destructive 
dilemma. 

The  dilemma  is  used  to  prove  the  absurdity  or  falsehood  of 
some  assertion.  A  conditional  proposition  is  assumed,  the 
antecedent  of  which  is  the  assertion  to  be  disproved,  while 
the  consequent  is  a  disjunctive  proposition  enumerating  the 
suppositions  ^n  which  the  assertion  can  be  true.  Should  the 
supposition  be  rejected,  the  assertion  also  must  be  rejected. 
If  A  b  B,  either  0  is  D  or  £  is  F.  But  neither  C  is  D  nor  E 
is  F ;  therefore,  A  is  not  B. 

This  syllogism  was  called  the  Sylhgismus  Comutvs,  the  two 
members  of  the  consequent  being  the  horns  of  the  dilemma, 
on  which  the  adversary  is  caught  between  (dcoxa/i^aycrat) 
two  difficulties.  And  it  was  callea  dilemma,  quasi  6»(  Xap 
jSovur ;  according  to  others  it  was  so  called  from  hi^,  twiue, 
and  isiiiiiiu,  an  assumption,  because  in  the  major  premiss  then 

*  Wbately,  Log,^  book  11.,  chap.  6,  2  4 

•  069  Porph jrjr,  hotrod,  tc  CktUgcr. ;  irbt,  Top.,  lib.  tiL, «.  1,  9, 
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are  generally  two  antecedents,  which  in  the  minor  beoomi 

two  assumptions. 

The  hypothetico-disjunctive  syllogism,  or  ditemma,  most  nol 
be  confounded  with  the  sophism  called  dilemtncL^  in  which,  b) 
a  fallacy,  two  contradictories  seem  to  be  proved. 

DISCOVERY.— F.  Invention. 

DI8CTJESTJS. — "If  the  mind  do  not  perceire  intuitively  the  con- 
nection betwixt  the  prsedicate  and  subject,  as  in  the  case  of 
axioms,  or  self-evident  propositions,  it  can  do  so  no  otherwise 
than  by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas,  or  by  the  use  of  middle 
terms,  as  they  are  called,  in  the  language  of  Aristotle.  And 
this  application  of  the  middle  term,  first  to  one  of  the  terms  of 
a  proposition,  and  then  to  the  other,  is  performed  by  that  ex- 
ercise of  the  intellect  which  is  very  properly  called  in  Greek 
6tdvoM,  because  the  intellect  in  this  operation  goes  betwixt 
the  two  terms,  as  it  were,  and  passes  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
In  Latin,  as  there  is  not  the  same  facility  of  composition,  it  is 
expressed  by  two  words,  discursv^  mentis,  mens  being  the 
same  thing  in  Latin  as  Nov;  in  Greek ;  and  the  Latin  expres- 
sion is  rendered  into  English  by  discourse  of  reasoning ^  or  as 
it  is  cemmonly  called,  reasoning." ' 

*' Reasoning  (or  discourse)  is  the  act  of  proceeding  from 
certain  judgments  to  another  founded  on  them  (or  the  residt 
of  them.)"' 

DISJUNCTIVE.— F.  Proposition,  Stllogisic. 

DISPOSITION  (deodeffK,  disposiiio),  according  to  Aristotle,*  is 
the  arrangement  of  that  which  has  parts,  either  according  to 
place,  or  to  potentiality,  or  according  to  species;  for  it  is 
necessary  that  there  be  a  certain  position,  as  also  the  name 
disposition  makes  manifest." 

As  applied  to  mind,  it  supposes  the  relation  of  its  powers  and 
principles  to  one  another,  and  means  the  resultant  bias,  or 
tendency  to  be  moved  by  some  of  them  rather  than  by  others. 
Mind  is  essentially  one.  But  we  speak  of  it  as  having  a 
constitution  and  as  containing  certain  primary  elements ;  and, 
according  as  these  elements  are  combined  and  balanced  then 


*  Monboddo,  Anciad  Mdaflkjft.^  book  t.,  oh.  4. 

•  Whatoly,  hog^  book  U.,  ch.  1,  j  2. 
I  iWv*y«.,  lib.  iT.,  cap.  10. 
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may  be  differences  in  the  constitution  of  individual  minds,  just 
as  there  are  differences  of  bodily  temperaments;  and  these  dif- 
ferences may  give  rise  to  a  disposition  or  bias^  in  the  one  case, 
more  directly  in  the  other.  According  as  intellect,  or  sensi- 
tiTity,  or  will,  prevails  in  any  individual  mind,  there  will  be 
a  correspondent  bias  resulting. 

But  it  is  in  reference  to  original  differences  in  the  primary 
desires,  that  differences  of  disposition  are  most  observable. 
Any  desire,  when  powerful,  draws  over  the  other  tendencies 
of  the  mind  to  its  side ;  gives  a  colour  to  the  whole  character 
ai  the  num,  and  manifests  ita  influence  throughout  all  his 
temper  and  conduct.  His  thoughts  run  in  a  particular  chan- 
nel, without  his  being  sensible  that  they  do  so,  except  by  the 
result.  There  is  an  under-current  of  feeling,  flowing  continu- 
ally within  him,  which  only  manifests  itself  by  the  direction 
in  which  it  carries  him.  This  constitutes  his  temper.*  Dis" 
position  is  the  sum  of  a  man's  desires  and  feelings. 

DISTinGTIOV  (dcoMfMtfK)  is  wider  in  signification  than  differ- 
ence; for  all  things  that  are  different  are  also  distinct;  but  all 
things  that  are  distinct  are  not  also  different.  One  drop  of 
water  does  not  specifically  differ  from  another ;  but  they  are 
individually  distinct. 

Distinction  is  a  kind  of  alietas  or  otherness.  Those  things 
are  said  to  be  distinct  of  which  one  is  not  the  other.  Thus 
Peter,  precisely  because  he  is  not  PatU,  is  said  to  be  distinct 
from  FauL  Union  is  not  opposed  to  distinction;  for  things 
may  be  so  united  that  the  one  shall  not  be  confounded  with 
the  oUier.  Thus  the  soul  is  united  to  the  body.  Indeed  union 
implies  distinction;  it  is  when  two  things  which  are  mutually 
distinct  become,  as  it  were,  one, 

Distinrtion  is  real  and  menial,  a  parte  rei  and  per  iniellcctum* 
Beal  distinction  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and 
amount*  to  difference  It  is  threefold : — 1.  Object  from  object 
—as  God  from  man.  2.  Mode  from  mode — as  blue  from  black. 
3.  Mode  from  thing — as  body  from  motion.  Mental  distinction 
is  made  by  the  mind  —  as  when  we  distinguish  between  light 


•  «nift  talMiM  of  oar  anJmal  prindplei,  I  think,  oonslltatM  what  w«  call  •  Man^ 
."— B«U»  Act  i^w,  MM/  ilL,  pwt  a,  eh.  8. 
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and  heat,  which  are  naturally  united,  or  between  the  length 
and  breadth  of  a  body.    It  amounts  to  abstraction.^ 

**  Separation  by  the  touch  (dU  and  tango)  makes  a  di9ti$u> 
turn;  by  turning  apart  (dis  and  verto)  makes  b,  diversity;  by 
carrying  asunder  (dis  and^o)  makes  a  difference;  by  affixing 
a  mairk  (dis  and  crimen)  makes  a  discrimination.  Distinction, 
therefore,  is  applied  to  delicate  variations ;  diversity  to  glaring 
contrasts ;  difference  to  hostile  unlikenesses ;  and  discrimina- 
tion to  formal  criticism." ' 
DISTBIBTJTION— "  is  the  placing  particular  things  in  the  places 
or  compartments  which  have  already  been  prepared  to  receive 
them."* 

"  In  Logic,  a  term  is  said  to  be  distributed  when  it  is  em- 
ployed in  its  full  extent,  so  as  to  comprehend  all  its  signifi- 
cates  —  everything  to  which  it  is  applicable."^ 

*'  A  term  is  said  to  be  '  distributed,'  when  an  assertion  i j 
made  or  implied  respecting  every  member  of  the  class  which  the 
term  denotes.  Of  every  universal  proposition,  therefore,  the 
subject  is  distributed;  e.  g.,  all  men  are  mortal ;  No  rational 
being  is  responsible ;  Whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime 
were  written  for  our  learning.  When  an  assertion  is  made  or 
applied  respecting  some  member  or  members  of  a  class,  but 
not  necessarily  respecting  all,  the  term  is  said  to  be  *  undis- 
tributed ;'  as,  for  example,  the  subjects  of  the  following  pro- 
positions : — Some  men  are  benevolent ;  There  are  some  stand- 
ing here  that  shall  not  die;  Not  every  one  that  invokes  the 
sacred  name  shall  enter  into  the  heavenly  kingdom."' 

**  When  the  whole  of  either  term  (in  a  proposition)  is  com- 
pared with  the  other,  it  is  said  to  be  distributed;  when  a  part 
only  is  so  compared,  it  is  said  to  be  undistributed.  In  the  pro- 
position 'All,  A  is  B,'  the  term  A  is  distributed;  but  in  the 
proposition  '  Some,  A  is  B,'  it  is  undistributed."* 

The  rules  for  distribution  are :  — 

1.  All  universal  propositions,  and  no  particular,  distributt 
the  subject, 

>  Boeraet,  Log^  Ht.  L,  e.  26 ;  Beid,  Aooount  of  ArUMUft  Lngia,  eh.  %  Met.  S. 

*  Taylor,  Syntmyms.  *  Taylor,  BlimeittM  vf  Thm^kl, 

*  Whately,  Logto,  h.  iL,  eb.  S,{  2. 

*  Kkld,  JVteoijplei  <^  Beaaoning,  eh.  4,  Mot  8,  p.  179. 
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2.  All  negatiye,  and  no  affirmatiye,  the  predicate.^ 
"A  singolar  term  can  never  denote  anything  less  than  th€ 
olrjeet  of  which  it  is  a  name.  A  common  term  may  be  under- 
stood as  denoting  aU,  or  fewer  than  all,  of  the  objects  of  the 
elasa.  When  it  denotes  aU,  it  is  said  to  be  taken  universally, 
or  to  be  diHribnted;  that  is,  to  be  spread  over  the  whole  class, 
or  to  be  applied  to  all  the  objects  distributively  —  not  collect- 
lydy — to  each,  not  to  all  together.  When  it  denotes  fewer 
than  all  the  objects  of  the  class,  it  is  said  to  be  taken  particu- 
larly, or  to  be  undistnhtded"^ 

9ITHBISM.  —  "As  for  that  fore-mentioned  ditheism,  or  opinion 
of  two  gods — a  good  and  an  evil  one,  it  is  evident  that  its 
original  sprung  from  nothing  else,  but  from  a  firm  persuasion 
of  the  essential  goodness  of  Deity,  &c."* — F.  Dualism. 

BlVlSIOflf  —  *'b  the  separating  things  of  the  same  kind  into 
parcels ;  analysis  is  the  separating  of  things  that  are  of  dif- 
fererU  kinds  ;  we  divide  a  stick  by  cutting  it  into  two,  or  into 
twenty  pieces;  we  analyze  it  by  separating  the  bark,  the 
wood,  and  the  pith — a  division  may  be  made  at  pleasure,  an 
analysis  must  be  made  according  to  the  nature  of  the  object."^ 
Division  is  either  division  proper  or  partition.  Partition  is 
the  distribution  of  some  substance  into  its  parts;  as  of  the 
globe  into  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Division 
proper  is  the  distribution  of  genus  and  species  into  what  is 
under  them ;  as  when  substance  is  divided  into  spiritual  and 
material.  The  members  which  arise  from  division  retain  the 
name  of  Uieir  whole ;  but  not  those  from  partition. 
^Division  is  the  separation  of  a  whole  into  its  parts. 
But  as  there  are  two  kinds  of  wholes,  there  are  also  two 
kinds  of  division.  There  is  a  w?io(e  composed  of  parts  really 
distinct,  called  in  Latin,  totum,  and  whose  parts  are  called 
integral  parts.  The  division  of  this  whole  is  called  properly 
partition;  as  when  we  divide  Vk  house  into  its  apartments,  a 
town  into  its  wards,  a  kingdom  or  state  into  its  provinces,  man 
into  body  and  soul,  the  body  into  its  members.    The  sole  mlt 

*  Wcdf  y,  OuUl4  to  SjfUogism,  p.  10. 

*  Spald  ng^  Log^  p.  67. 

*  Cudwcrth,  hddL  Sjftiem,  p.  21S 
^Tiylor,  Ktenwntiqf  ThonghL 
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of  their  division  is,  to  make  the  enumeratioia  y£  particnlan 
very  exact,  and  that  there  be  nothing  wanting  to  them. 

"  The  other  whole  is  called,  in  Latin,  amne,  and  its  parts 
tulffecied  or  inferior  parts,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  is  9k  common 
term,  and  its  parts  are  the  terms  comprising  its  extension. 
The  word  animal  is  a  whole  of  this  nature,  of  which  the  in- 
feriors, as  man  and  beast,  which  are  comprehended  under  its 
extension,  are  subjected  parts.  This  division  obtains  properly 
the  name  of  dimsioUf  and  there  are  four  kinds  of  division 
which  may  be  noticed. 

"  The j^r*<  is,  when  we  divide  the  genus  by  ifs  species  ;  every 
substance  is  body  or  mind,  every  animal  is  man  or  beast.  The 
second  is,  when  we  divide  the  genus  by  Us  differences  ;  eyerj 
animal  is  rational  or  irrational^  every  number  is  even  or  un- 
even. The  third  is,  when  we  divide  a  common  subject  into  the 
opposite  accidents  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  these  being  accord- 
ing to  its  different  inferiors,  or  in  relation  to  different  times ; 
as,  every  star  is  luminous  by  itself,  or  by  reflection  only ; 
every  body  is  in  motion  or  at  rest,  &o.  filL^  fourth  b,  that  of 
an  accident  into  its  different  subjects,  as  division  of  goods  into 
those  of  mind  and  body."  ^ 

**Division  (Logical)  is  the  distinct  enumeration  of  several 
things  signified  by  one  common  name.  It  is  so  called  from 
its  being  analogous  to  the  real  division  of  a  whole  into  its 
parts."* 

The  rules  of  a  good  division  are :  — 

1.  Each  of  the  parts,  or  any,  short  of  all,  must  contain  less 
(i.  e.,  have  a  narrower  signification)  than  the  thing  divided. 
"  Weapon  "  could  not  be  a  division  of  the  term  "  sword."  2. 
All  the  parts  taken  together  must  be  exactly  equal  to  the 
thing  divided.  In  dividing  the  term  "  weapon  "  into  **  sword," 
•*  pike,"  "  gun,"  &c.,  we  must  not  omit  anything  of  which 
•*  weapon  "  can  be  predicated,  nor  introduce  anything  of  which 
it  cannot.  3.  The  parts,  or  members,  must  be  opposed,  t.  e., 
must  not  be  contained  in  one  another.  "  Book  "  must  not  be 
divided  into  "  Quarto,"  "  French ;"  for  a  French  book  may  b« 
a  quarto,  and  a.  quarto  French.  It  may  be  added,  that  a  divi 

>  AH  Edf.  Lof^  part  IL,  ebap.  16.  •  WhaMLj,  Log^  book  iL,  flh.  C^  }i. 
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sion  should  proceed  throughout  upon  the  same  principle- 
Books  maj  be  divided  according  to  size,  languayey  maiier,  &c., 
•11  these  being  so  many  crosa-diyisions. 

Aristotle,*  Reid.' — F.  Whole,  Fallacy. 
SIYO&CE  [divertOf  to  separate),  is  a  separation,  especially  of 
husband  and  wife.  It  is  used  to  signify,—-!.  Separation  of  a 
married  pair  without  any  right  of  re-marriage.  2.  The  like 
separation  with  that  right ;  cmd  3.  The  declaratory  sentence, 
pronouncing  a  marriage  to  have  been  void  ab  initio — that  is, 
nerer  to  have  existed  in  law. — Paley'  understands  by  divorce, 
"  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  contract  by  the  act  and  at 
the  will  of  the  husband."* 
DOGMATISM  (aoyf«a,  from  8oxl»,  to  think).  — "Philosophers," 
said  Lord  Bacon,  **  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  em- 
piries  and  the  dogmatists.  The  empiric,  like  the  ant,  is  content 
to  amass,  and  then  consume  his  provisions.  The  dogmatist, 
like  the  spider,  spins  webs  of  which  the  materials  are  ex- 
tracted from  his  own  substance,  admirable  for  the  delicacy  of 
their  workmanship,  but  without  solidity  or  use.  The  bee 
keeps  a  middle  course-— she  draws  her  matter  from  flowers  and 
gardens ;  then,  by  art  peculiar  to  her,  she  labours  and  digests 
it.    True  philosophy  does  something  like  this." 

'*He  who  is  certain,  or  presumes  to  say  he  knows,  is, 
whether  he  be  mistaken  or  in  the  right,  a  dogmatist  J*  ^ 

Kant  defined  dogmatism,  **  the  presumption  that  we  are  able 
to  attain  a  pure  knowledge  based  on  ideas,  according  to  prin- 
ciples which  the  reason  has  long  had  in  use,  without  any 
inquiry  into  the  manner  or  into  the  right  by  which  it  has 
attained  them."* 

**  By  dogmatism  we  understand,  in  general,  both  all  pro- 
pounding and  all  receiving  of  tenets  merely  from  habit, 
without  thought  or  examination,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  the 
authority  of  others ;  in  short,  the  very  opposite  of  critical 
investigation.  All  assertion  for  which  no  proof  is  offered  is 
dogmatical"^ 


r.  JnalfL,  lib.  II.,  &  ia  *  Jeoount  of  ArisUtO^s  hogiCy  chap.  U.,  Mct  % 

•  Jfer.  PkiL,  K  UL,  pt.  Ul.,  &  7.  «  Quarterly  JUv^  No.  203,  p.  25S. 

•  Bhattmibary,  MUedl.  B^Uel^  WaetXL  U.,  e.  2. 

•  Monll,  XieMunla  of  Plryeholaffy,  p.  23S,  not*. 
1  Cbaljhtnm,  SjftaiL  PhOotoph^  p.  4. 

14  L 
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To  maintain  that  man  cannot  attain  to  knowledge  of  tbt 
truth,  is  scepticvfm.  To  maintain  that  he  can  do  so  only  bj 
renouncing  his  reason,  which  is  naturally  defective,  and  sur- 
rendering himself  to  an  internal  inspiration  or  superior  intui- 
tion, by  which  he  is  absorbed  into  God,  and  loses  all  personal 
existence,  is  mysticism.  Dogmatism  is  to  maintain  that  know- 
ledge may  be  attained  by  the  right  use  of  our  faculties,  each 
within  its  proper  sphere,  and  employed  in  a  right  method. 
This  is  the  natural  creed  of  the  human  race.  Scepticism  and 
mysticism  are  after  thoughts. 

Dogmatism^  or  faith  in  the  results  of  the  due  exercise  of  our 
faculties,  is  to  be  commended.  But  dogmatism  in  the  method 
of  prosecuting  our  inquiries  is  to  be  condemned.  Instead  of 
laying  down  dogmatically  truths  which  are  not  proven,  we 
should  proceed  rather  by  observation  and  doubt.  The  scho- 
lastic philosophers  did  much  harm  by  their  dogmatic  method. 
It  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  synthetic  method.  There  can 
be  no  synthesis  without  a  preceding  analysis.  But  they  started 
from  positions  which  had  not  been  proved,  and  deduced  con- 
sequences which  were  of  no  value.' 

There  is  wisdom  as  well  as  wit  in  the  saying  that,  Dogma- 
iism  is  Puppyism  come  to  maturity. 

DOTTBT  (dubitOf  to  go  two  ways). — Man  knows  some  things  and 
is  ignorant  of  many  things,  while  he  is  in  dottbt  as  to  other 
things.  Doubt  is  that  state  of  mind  in  which  we  hesitate  as 
to  two  contradictory  conclusions — having  no  preponderance 
of  evidence  in  favour  of  either.  Philosophical  doubt  has  been 
distinguished  vls  provisional  or  definitive.  Definitive  doubt  is 
scepficism.  Provisional,  or  methodical  dovbt  is  a  voluntary 
suspending  of  our  judgment  for  a  time,  in  order  to  come  to  a 
more  clear  and  sure  conclusion.  This  was  first  given  as  a  rule 
in  philosophical  method  by  Descartes,  who  tells  us  that  he 
began  by  doubting  everything,  discharging  his  mind  of  fill 
preconceived  ideas,  and  admitting  none  as  2lear  and  true  till 
he  had  subjected  them  to  a  rigorous  examination. 

**Doubt  is  some  degree  of  belief,  along  with  the  conscioQa- 
ness  of  ignorance,  in  regard  to  a  proposition.    Absolute  di^ 


*  DicL  des  Setenoet  PhUoicph. 
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Mie/* implies  knowledge:  it  is  the  knowledge  that  such  or  such 
a  thing  is  not  true.  If  the  mind  admits  a  proposition  without 
any  desire  for  knowledge  oonceming  it,  this  is  credulity.  If 
it  is  open  to  receive  the  proposition,  but  feels  ignorance  con* 
ceming  it,  this  is  doubt.  In  proportion  as  knowledge  increases, 
if ou6< diminishes,  and  belief  or  disbelief  strengthens."' — V. 

C£RTAINTT,  SCSFTICISX. 

DSEAMIHG. — The  phenomena  of  sleep  and  dreaming,  are  trented 
by  almost  all  writers  on  psychology.  Dream*  very  oilen  take 
their  rise  and  character  from  something  in  the  preceding  state 
of  body  or  mind.  "  Through  the  multitude  of  business  cometh 
a  dream"  said  Solomon ;  and  Aristotle  regarded  dreams  as  the 
vibrations  of  our  waking  feelings.' 

According  to  these  views,  dreams,  instead  of  beirg  prospec- 
tive or  prophetic,  are  retrospective  and  resultant.  The  former 
opinion,  however,  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  and  among  all 
nations ;  and  hence,  oneiromancy  or  prophesying  by  dreams, 
that  is,  interpreting  them  as  presages  of  coming  events. 

DVALISX,  SUAJITT.  — "  Pythagoras  talked,  it  is  said,  of  an 
immaterial  unity,  and  a  material  duality,  by  which  he  pre- 
tended to  signify,  perhaps,  the  first  principles  of  all  things, 
the  efficient  and  material  causes.' 

Dualism  is  the  doctrine  that  the  universe  was  created  and 
is  preserved  by  the  concurrence  of  two  principles,  equally  ne- 
cessary, eternal,  and  independent. 

Mythological  dualism  was  held  by  Zoroaster  and  the  Magi, 
who  maintained  the  existence  of  a  good  principle  and  an  evil 
principle ;  and  thus  explained  the  mixed  state  of  things  which 
prevails.  It  would  appear,  however,  according  to  Zoroaster, 
that  both  Ormuzd  and  Ahrimanes  were  subordinate  to  Akerenes, 
or  the  Supreme  Deity ;  and  that  it  was  only  a  sect  of  the  Magi 
who  held  the  doctrine  of  dualism  in  its  naked  form.  Their 
views  were  revived  in  the  second  century  by  the  Gnostics,  and 
in  the  third  century  were  supported  by  Manes,  whose  follow- 
ers were  called  Manicheans. 

Many  of  the  ancient  philosop  hers  regarded  the  universe  at 
•(mstitated  by  two  principles,  the  one  active,  the  other  pa» 

•  Tajlor,  XkmmU  qf  ThoyghL  •  Sthlc,  Ub.  L,  «ap.  19. 

*  BoUnf  «okc^  Bum.  BeoMon, 
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sive,  the  one  mind,  the  other  matter  —  the  one  soul,  the  other 
body.  But  the  supposition  of  two  infinites,  or  of  twc  first 
causes,  is  self-oontradictorj,  and  is  now  abandoned. 

The  term  dualim  also  finds  a  place  in  the  theory  of  pereep' 
iion — q.  ». 
DVBATION.  —  ''After  some  thought  has  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  mind  it  wiU  often  return,  joined  with  the  belief  that 
it  has  been  in  the  mind  before ;  this  is  called  memory.  Memory 
and  the  consciousness  of  succession  give  us  the  notion  signi- 
fied by  the  word  dvraium,"  * 

According  to  Kant,  duration  or  time,  and  also  space,  are 
necessary  forms  of  the  human  mind,  which  cannot  think  of 
bodies  but  as  existing  in  space,  nor  of  events  but  as  occurring 
in  time.  —  V.  Timi. 
DUTY.  —  That  which  we  ought  to  do — that  which  we  are  under 
obligation  to  do.  In  seeing  a  thing  to  be  right,  we  see  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  our  dhUy  to  do  it.  There  is  a  complete 
synthesis  between  rectitude  and  obligation.  Price  has  us^d 
oughtnesa  as  synonymous  with  rightness, — F.  Obligation. 

Duty  and  right  are  relative  terms.    If  it  be  the  duty  of  one 
party  to  do  some  thing,  it  is  the  right  of  some  other  party  to 
expect  or  exact  the  doing  of  it.' — V,  Right,  Rectitudb. 
DTHAMISMy  the  doctrine  of  Leibnitz,  that  all  substance  in- 
volves ,/brcc. — F.  Matter. 


ECLECTICISM  {isaJyta,  to  select,  to  choose  out).  ~  The  Alex- 
andrian philosophers,  or  Neo-Platonicians,  who  arose  \t 
Alexandria  about  the  time  of  Pertinax  and  Severus,  and 
continued  to  flourish  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
professed  to  gather  and  unite  into  one  body,  what  was  true  in 
all  systems  of  philosophy.  To  their  method  of  philosophising, 
the  name  eclecticism  was  first  applied.  Clemens  Alexandrinus* 
said,  "  By  philosophy  I  mean  neither  the  Stoic,  nor  the  PUir 
tonic,  nor  the  Epicurean,  nor  the  Aristotelian ;  but  whatever 

4 

*  Loek*,  JbMjr  on  Bvm.  VndenUmd.,  book  tt.,  diap.  16. 
•UmWotdniorth,Od€(oDut».  '  Aromn.,  lib.  L,  p.  991 
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things  have  been  properly  said  by  each  of  these  sects,  incul- 
cating justice  and  devout  knowledge, — this  whole  seUdion  1 
call  philoiophy"  Diogenes  Laertes*  tell  us,  that  Potamos  of 
Alexandria  introduced  hcXtxtixrpr  aS^iow.  But  the  method 
had  been  adopted  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  before,  and  has  been 
followed  by  many  in  all  ages  of  philosophy.  Leibniti  said 
that  truth  was  more  widely  diffused  than  was  commonly 
thought ;  but  it  was  often  burdened  and  weakened,  mutilated 
and  corrupted  by  additions  which  spoiled  it  and  made  it  less 
useful.  In  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  or  those  who  had 
gone  before,  he  thought  there  was  perennis  qucBdam  philow- 
phia — if  it  could  only  be  disintricated  from  error  and  disin- 
terred from  the  rubbish  which  overwhelmed  it.  In  modem 
times  the  great  advocate  of  eclecticism  is  Mons.  Cousin.  But 
its  legitimacy  as  a  mode  of  philosophizing  has  been  chal- 
lenged. 

'*  The  sense  in  which  this  term  is  used  by  Clemens"  (of 
Alexandria)  says  Mr.  Maurice,'  "  is  obvious  enough.  He  did 
not  care  for  Plato,  Aristotle,  Pythagoras,  as  such ;  far  less 
did  he  care  for  the  opinions  and  conflicts  of  the  schools  which 
bore  their  names ;  he  found  in  each  hints  of  precious  truths 
of  which  he  desired  to  avail  himself;  he  would  gather  the 
flowers  without  asking  in  what  garden  they  grew,  the  prickles 
he  would  leave  for  those  who  had  a  fancy  for  them.  Ecleeli- 
eisMf  in  this  sense,  seemed  only  like  another  name  for  catholic 
wisdom.  A  man,  conscious  that  everything  in  nature  and  in 
art  was  given  for  his  learning,  had  a  right  to  suck  honey 
wherever  it  was  to  be  found ;  he  would  find  sweetness  in  it  if 
it  was  han^ng  wild  on  trees  and  shrubs,  he  could  admire  the 
elaborate  architecture  of  the  cells  in  which  it  was  stored.  The 
Author  of  all  good  to  man  had  scattered  the  gifts,  had  im- 
parted the  skill ;  to  receive  them  thankfully  was  an  act  of 
homage  to  Him.  But  once  lose  the  feeling  of  devotion  and 
graiitude,  which  belonged  so  remarkably  to  Clemens— ^nce  let 
it  be  fancied  that  the  philosopher  was  not  a  mere  receiver  of 
treasures  which  had  been  provided  for  him,  but  an  ingenious 
ehemist  and  compounder  of  various  naturally  unsociable  in« 
gredients,  and  the  ecleoUcal  doctrine  would  lead  to  more  self 
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oonceit,  would  be  more  unreal  and  heartless  than  any  cut 
of  the  sectarian  elements  out  of  which  it  was  fashioned.  It 
would  want  the  belief  and  conyiction  which  dwell,  with  what> 
ever  unsuitable  companions,  even  in  the  narrowest  theory. 
Many  of  the  most  vital  characteristics  of  the  original  dogmas 
would  be  effaced  under  pretence  of  taking  off  their  rough 
edges  and  fitting  them  into  each  other.  In  general  the  super- 
ficialities and  formality  of  oach  creed  would  be  preserved  in 
the  new  system;  its  original  and  essential  characteristica 
sacrificed." 

<'In  philosophy  Cicero  was  never  more  than  an  ecUciic,  that 
is,  in  point  of  fact,  no  philosopher  at  all.  For  the  very  essence 
of  the  philosophical  mind  lies  in  this,  that  it  is  constrained  by 
an  irresistible  impulse  to  ascend  to  primary,  necessary  prin- 
ciples, and  cannot  halt  until  it  reaches  the  living,  streaming 
sources  of  truth ;  whereas  the  eclectic  will  stop  short  where  he 
likes,  at  any  maxim  to  which  he  chooses  to  ascribe  the  autho- 
rity of  a  principle.  The  philosophical  mind  must  be  system- 
atic, ever  seeking  to  behold  all  things  in  their  connection,  as 
parts  or  members  of  a  great  organic  whole,  and  impregnating 
them  all  with  the  electric  spirit  of  order ;  while  the  eclectic  is 
content  if  he  can  string  together  a  number  of  generaliEations. 
A  philosopher  incorporates  and  animates;  an  eclectic  heaps 
and  ties  up.  The  philosopher  combines  multiplicity  into 
unity;  the  eclectic  leaves  unity  straggling  about  in  multi- 
plicity. The  former  opens  (he  arteries  of  truth,  the  latter  ita 
.  veins.  Cicero's  legal  habits  peer  out  from  under  his  philoso- 
phical cloak,  in  his  constant  appeal  to  precedent,  his  ready 
deference  to  authority.  For  in  law,  as  in  other  things,  the 
practitioner  does  not  go  beyond  maxims,  that  is,  secondary  or 
tertiary  principles,  taking  his  stand  upon  the  mounds  which 
his  predecessors  have  erected." ' 

See  Cousin,'  Jouffroy,*  and  Damiron.* 

ECONOMICS  (oZxo(,  a  house  ;  yo^u^,  a  law). — Treatises  under 
this  title  were  written  by  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero, 


•  Beoond  Series  of  Oue»»a  at  Truth,  edition  1848,  p.  238. 

•  Fragmetu  Philo$ophique»,  8to,  Paris,  182S. 

•  Mdanffea  Pkilo$ophiqua,  8to,  Paris,  1888. 

«  Eatai  tttr  VSittoin  dt  to  P/tOoiqpMe  au  diwmtuxitmt  iiede,  2  torn.,  8to^  Pvto,  UH 
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They  seem  to  have  treated  of  the  best  means  of  managing 
and  increasing  the  comforts  and  resources  of  a  household. 
Only  fragments  of  them  remain.  But  in  modem  tiuio» 
justice  or  social  dnij  has  been  distinguished  by  Henry  More 
into  ethical,  economical,  and  political.  And  ecotiomics  has 
been  employed  to  denote  those  duties  which  spring  from  the 
relations  which  exist  in  a  family  or  household.  These  are  the 
duties — 

1.  Of  husband  and  wife. 

2.  Of  parent  and  child. 

3.  Of  master  and  servant. 

ECSTASY  {fmataati,  standing  out),  a  transport  of  the  soul  by 
which  it  seems  as  if  out  of  the  body. 

**  Whether  that  which  we  call  ecstasy  be  not  dreaming  with 
the  eyes  open,  I  leave  to  be  examined." ' 

This  word  does  not  occur  in  philosophy  before  the  time  of 
Philo  and  the  Alexandrians.  Plotinus  and  Porphyry  pre- 
tended to  have  ecstasies  in  which  they  were  united  to  God. 
Among  Christian  writers,  Bonaventura  ( Itinerarium  Mentis  in 
Deum),  Gerson  (Theoloffia  Mystica),  and  Francis  de  Sales,  re- 
commend those  contemplations  which  may  lead  to  ecstasy. 
Bat  there  is  danger  of  their  leading  to  delusion,  and  to  con- 
found the  visions  of  a  heated  imagination  with  higher  and 
nearer  views  of  spiritual  things.' 

ED1TCATI0H  (educOf  to  lead  out),  means  the  development  of 
the  bodily  and  mental  powers.  The  human  being  is  bom  and 
lives  amidst  scenes  and  circumstances  which  have  a  tendency 
to  call  forth  and  strengthen  his  powers  of  body  and  mind. 
And  this  may  be  called  the  education  of  nature.  But  by  edu" 
cation  is  generally  meant  the  using  those  means  of  develop* 
ment  which  one  man  or  one  generation  of  men  may  employ 
in  favour  of  another.  These  means  are  chiefly  instruction^  oi 
the  communication  of  knowledge  to  enlighten  and  strengthen 
the  mind :  and  discipline,  or  the  formation  of  manners  and 
habits.  Instruction  and  discipline  may  be  physical  or  moral, 
that  is,  may  refer  to  the  body  or  to  the  mind.  Both,  wl  en 
employed  in  aU  their  extent,  go  to  make  up  education,  which 

■  Loek«^  Afoy  on  Bunk.  Understand,,  book  U.,  chap.  19. 
•  BM4er,  TraiU  mr  VSecUm,  1817. 
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IB  the  aid  given  to  assist  the  deyelopment,  and  ad\anoe  the 

progress  of  the  human  being,  as  an  individual,  and  as  a  mem* 
ber  of  a  family,  of  a  community,  and  a  race. 

"  The  business  of  education  is  to  educe  or  bring  out  that 
'which  is  within,  not  merely  or  mainly  to  instruct  or  impose  a 
form  from  without.  Only  we  are  not  framed  to  be  selfnsuffi- 
cient,  but  to  derive  our  nourishment,  intellectual  and  spiritual, 
as  well  as  bodily,  from  without,  through  the  ministration  of  ^ 
others ;  and  hence  instruction  must  ever  be  a  chief  element  of 
education.  Hence  too  we  obtain  a  criterion  to  determine  what 
sort  of  instruction  is  right  and  beneficial  —  that  which  minis- 
ters to  education,  which  tends  to  bring  out,  to  nourish  and  cul- 
tivate the  faculties  of  the  mind,  not  that  which  merely  piles  a 
mass  of  information  upon  them.  Moreover,  since  nature,  if 
left  to  herself,  is  ever  prone  to  run  wild,  and  since  there  are 
hurtful  and  pernicious  elements  around  us,  as  well  as  nourish- 
ing and  salutary,  pruning  and  sheltering,  correcting  and  pro- 
tecting are  also  among  the  principal  offices  of  edue(UionJ^ ' 
Milton,'  Locke,'  Guizot,*  Conseils  d*un  Plre  stir  V Education, 

EFFECT.  —  That  which  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  cause. 
— F.  Cause. 

EGK)  (I).  —  **  Supposing  it  proved  that  my  thoughts  and  my  con- 
sciousness must  have  a  subject,  and  consequently  that  I  exist, 
how  do  I  know  that  all  that  train  and  succession  of  thoughta 
which  I  remember  belong  to  one  subject,  and  that  the  /of 
this  moment  is  the  very  individual  /  of  yesterday,  and  of  time 
past?"* 

Sir  William  Hamilton's  note  upon  this  passage  is  as  follows: 
— **  In  English,  we  cannot  say  the  /  and  the  not  I,  so  happily 
as  the  French  le  moi  and  le  non-moi,  or  even  the  German  daa 
Ich  and  das  nicht  Ich,  The  ambiguity  arising  from  identity 
of  sound  between  the  I  and  the  eye,  would  itself  preclude  the 
ordinary  employment  of  the  former.  The  ego  and  the  non-ego 
are  the  best  terms  we  can  use ;  and  as  the  expressions  are 
scientific,  it  is  perhaps  no  loss  that  their  technical  precision  is 
guarded  by  their  non^eemaculariiyJ* 

^  Second  Series,  ChtOMea  at  TnOi,  1848,  p.  145.  ■  On  Education. 

On  Eduoaium.  *  Meditation*,  Sto,  TvIb,  18&1 

•  Bald,  Jngwy,  lotrod.,  sect  8. 
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In  another  note^  he  has  added :  —  "  The  0go  as  the  subjeol 
of  ihoQght  and  knowledge,  is  now  oommonlj  stjled  by  phi- 
losophers the  9uXQeel;  and  subjeetioe  is  a  familiar  expression 
for  what  pertains  to  the  mind  or  thinking  principle.  In  con« 
trast  and  correlation  to  these,  the  terms  object  and  ol^eetive  are, 
in  like  manner,  now  in  general  use  to  denote  the  mm^go,  its 
affections  and  properties,  and  in  general,  the  recUlp  existent  as 
opposed  to  the  ideally  known." 

EOOISM,  EOOIST.— ''  Those  Cartesians  who  in  the  progress  of 
:heir  doubts  ended  in  absolute  egoism." 

*'A  few  bold  thinkers,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  egoists, 
httd  pushed  their  scepticism  to  such  a  length  as  to  doubt  of 
eyeryihing  but  their  own  existence.  According  to  these,  the 
proposition,  Cogito  ergo  sum,  is  the  only  truth  which  can  be 
regarded  as  absolutely  certain."  * 

Dr.  Reid*  says,  that  some  of  Descartes'  disciples  who  doubted 
of  CTerything  but  their  own  existence,  and  the  existence  of 
the  operations  and  ideas  of  their  own  mind,  remained  at  this 
stage  of  his  system  and  got  the  name  of  egoists.  But  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  in  a  note  on  the  passage,  says,  ''  He  is  doubt- 
ful about  the  existence  of  this  supposed  sect  of  egoists" 

The  first  sense  and  aspect  of  egoism  may  seem  to  be  selfish- 
ness.   But  this  is  contradicted  by  the  following  epitaph :  — 

In  the  churchyard  of  Homersfield  (St.  Mary,  Southelm* 
ham),  Suffolk,  was  the  gravestone  of  Robert  Grytoft,  who  died 
Nov.  17,  1810,  aged  ninety,  bearing  the  following  epitaph :  — 

«MtSKLF. 

«  As  I  walk'd  b7  myself,  I  telkM  to  myself. 
And  tbns  myself  nid  to  me, 
Look  to  thyself,  sad  take  care  of  thyself 
For  nobody  cares  for  thee. 

<*  So  I  turned  io  myself  and  I  answered  mysd( 
In  the  self-same  rererie. 
Look  to  myself,  or  look  not  to  myself, 
The  selfsame  thing  wiU  It  be.» 

KLECnOH  (digo,  to  choose),  is  an  elicit  act  of  will,  by  which, 
after  deliberation  of  several  means  to  an  end  proposed  by  ths 


•  RgUPt  IFoHfes,  note  B,  sect  1,  p.  800. 

•  Stevart,  XNcwrl,  part  IL,  >.  161,  and  p.  176.  •  JnUEL  Bm^  ssssj  U^  ehap^  K 
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uDderstandingy  the  will  elects  one  rather  than  any  other.  Vo» 
lUion  has  reference  to  the  end,  eUctian  is  of  the  means.  Ao- 
oording  to  others,  no  distinction  should  be  taken  between 
dection  and  volition  ;  as  to  will  an  end  is  the  same  act  as  to 
choose  the  means.  But  an  end  may  be  accomplished  by  dif- 
ferent means  —  of  one  or  other  of  which  there  is  election, 

Aristotle^  says,  "moral  preference,  Hpotupteif,  then,  relates 
to  those  things  only  which  may  be  accomplished  by  our  own 
exertions ;  it  is  appetite  or  affection,  combined  with  and  modi-< 
fied  by  reason ;  and  conversant  not  about  ends,  but  about  the 
best  mearu  by  which  they  may  be  attained.  Volition,  on  the 
contrary,  is  conversant  only  about  ends;  which  consist,  ac- 
cording to  some,  in  real,  and  according  to  others,  in  seeming 
good." 

ELEMEITT  {atoixt^ov),  —  The  Stoic  definition  of  an  element  is» 
"  that  out  of  which,  as  their  first  principle,  things  generated 
<ire  made,  and  into  which,  as  their  last  remains,  they  are 
.  csolved."  ■ 

"  We  call  that  elementary  which  in  a  composition  cannot  be 
divided  into  heterogeneous  parts  —  thus  the  elements  of  sound 
constitute  sound,  and  the  last  parts  into  which  you  divide  it^ 
parts  which  you  cannot  divide  into  other  sounds  of  a  different 
kind.  The  last  parts  into  which  bodies  can  be  divided — Sparta 
which  cannot  be  divided  into  parts  of  a  different  kind,  are  the 
elements  of  bodies.  The  elements  of  every  being  are  its  con- 
stitutive principle."* 

** Elements  are  fa  JyvKoparovfa  otfco — ^the  inherent  or  inexist- 
ing  causes,  such  as  matter  and  form.  There  are  other  causes, 
such  as  the  tribe  of  efficient  causes,  which  cannot  be  called 
elements,  because  they  make  no  part  of  the  substances  which 
they  generate  or  produce.  Thus  the  statuary  is  no  part  of  hia 
statue ;  the  painter  of  his  picture.  Hence  it  appears  that  all 
dements  are  causes,  but  not  all  causes  elements"^  And  in  the 
chap,  he  says,  "  In  form  and  matter  we  place  the  elements  of 
natural  substance." 

Materia  prima,  or  matter  without  form — &^,  was  an  element 
ready  to  receive  form.     This  seems  to  be  the  use  of  the  word 

BlhicM,  book  iil.«  chap.  3,  4.  «  Dlog.  I^rt^  tH^  ITS. 

'  Arkt.,  Jktaphjft^  lib.  It,  e.  S.  «  Umrrb^  PhOotaph.  Arrang^  ehap.  5,  wkk, 
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118  retained  in  the  communion  service.  Bread  and  wine  are 
dements  ready  to  receive  the  form  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  "  Like  the  elements  of  the  material  world,  the  bases 
of  the  sacred  natures  into  which  they  were  transformed." '  — 
See  Doublado's  Letters, 

**  The  elementes  be  those  originali  thynges  unmyit  und  un- 
compounde,  of  whose  temperance  and  myxture  all  other 
thynges  having  corporal  substance  be  compact ;  of  them  be 
foore,  that  is  to  say,  earth,  water,  ayre,  and  fyre."  * 

Element  is  applied  analogically  to  many  things ;  as  to  letters, 
the  elements  of  words;  to  words  the  elements  of  speech;  and  in 
general  to  the  principles  or  first  truths  or  rules  of  any  science 
or  art. 

BLEMEIfTOLOQY.— F.  Methodology. 

ELICIT  (elicio,  to  draw  out),  is  applied  to  acts  of  will  which  are 
produced  directly  by  the  will  itself,  and  are  contained  within 
it;  as  velle  out  nolle.  An  elicit  act  of  will  is  either  election  or 
volition — the  latter  having  reference  to  ends,  and  the  former 
to  means. 

ELIKHf  ATIOIT  (eliminoy  to  throw  out),  in  Mathematics,  is  the 
process  of  causing  a  function  to  disappear  from  an  equation, 
the  solution  of  which  would  be  embarrassed  by  its  presenc? 
there.  In  other  writings  the  correct  signification  is,  "the  ex 
trusion  of  that  which  is  superfluous  or  irrelevant."  ThuS; 
Sir  W.  Hamilton*  says :  — "  The  preparatory  step  of  the  dis- 
cussion was,  therefore,  an  elimination  of  those  less  precise  and 
appropriate  significations,  which,  as  they  would  at  best  only 
afford  a  remote  genus  and  difference,  were  wholly  incompe- 
tent for  the  purpose  of  a  definition." 

It  is  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  eliciting,  but  incor- 
rectly. 

BMAKATIOH  (^nanot  to  flow  from). — According  to  several 
systems  of  philosophy  and  religion  which  have  prevailed  in  the 
East,  all  the  beings  of  which  the  universe  is  composed,  whether 
body  or  spirit,  have  proceeded  from,  and  are  parts  of,  the 
Divine  Being  or  substance.     This  doctrine  of  emanation  is 


I  Hftmpden,  On  Schciastic  PfnTntophy,  l«!ct.  tU. 

•  Sir  T.  Elyot,  Ocutd  of  Health,  I   U 

•  In  EeUn,  Eeo.,  April,  1883. 
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to  be  found  in  ihe  systems  of  Zoroaster,  the  Gnostics,  an 
Neo-Platonicians.    It  differs  little,  if  at  all,  from  Pantheism. 

EMINENTLY.— F.  Virtual. 

EMOTION  (emoveoy  to  move  out),  is  often  used  as  synonymous 
with  feeling.  Strictly  taken,  it  means  *'  a  state  of  feeling  which, 
while  it  does  not  spring  directly  from  an  affection  of  body, 
manifests  its  existence  and  character  by  some  sensible  effect 
upon  the  body." 

An  emotion  differs  from  a  sensaiiofif  by  its  not  originating 
in  a  state  of  body ;  and  from  a  cogtiiiion,  by  its  being  pleasu- 
rable or  painful. 

JSmotions,  like  other  states  of  feeling,  iniply  knowledge. 
Something  beautiful  or  deformed,  sublime  or  ridiculous,  is 
known  and  contemplated ;  and  on  the  contemplation,  springs 
up  the  appropriate  feeling,  followed  by  the  characteristic  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  or  attitude,  or  manner. 

In  themselves  considered,  emotions  *  can  scarcely  be  called 
springs  of  action.  They  tend  rather,  while  they  last,  to  fix 
attention  on  the  objects  or  occurrences  which  have  excited 
them.  In  many  instances,  however,  emotions  are  succeeded  by 
desires  to  obtain  possession  of  the  objects  which  awaken  them, 
or  to  remove  ourselves  from  the  presence  of  such  objects. 
When  an  emotion  is  thus  succeeded  by  some  degree  of  desire, 
it  forms,  according  to  Lord  Kames,  a  passion,  and  becomes, 
according  to  its  nature,  a  powerful  and  permanent  spring  of 
action. 

Emotions,  then,  are  awakened  through  the  medium  of  the 
intellect,  and  are  varied  and  modified  by  the  conception  we 
form  of  the  objects  to  which  they  refer. 

Emotions  manifest  their  existence  and  character  by  sensible 
effects  upon  the  body. 

Emotions,  in  themselves,  and  by  themselves,  lead  to  quies- 
cence and  contemplation,  ratber  than  activity.  But  they  com- 
bine with  springs  of  action,  and  give  to  them  a  character  and 


*  "  The  feellnj^  of  benntj,  grandeur,  and  whatever  else  la  oomprebended  under  the 
name  of  taRte,  do  not  lead  to  action^  but  terminate  In  delightful  contemplation,  wblcb 
eonatitatea  the  eamntlal  distinction  betwf«n  them  and  the  moral  aentlmenta,  to  which, 
In  n>me  polnta  of  rlew,  they  may  doubUeas  be  likened."  —  Mackintosh,  Dumi 
p. «». 
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a  oolouring.  What  is  said  to  be  done  from  surprise  or  shame, 
has  its  proper  spring  —  the  surprise  or  shame  being  con* 
oomitant.^ 

SXPIBIG,  EKPISICISM.— Among  the  Greek  physicians  those 
who  founded  their  practice  on  experience  called  themselYei 
empirics  {ifiHti^utoi) ;  those  who  relied  on  theory,  mtthodisU 
(^Mtxob) ;  and  those  who  held  a  middle  course,  dogmatisU 
(doyfcaftm).  The  term  empiricism  became  naturalised  in 
England  when  the  writings  of  Galen  and  other  opponents  of 
the  empirics  were  in  repute,  and  hence  it  was  applied  generally 
to  any  ignorant  pretender  to  knowledge.  It  is  now  used  to 
denote  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  the  result  of  expe- 
rience. Aristotle  applies  the  terms  historical  and  empirical  in 
the  same  sense.  Historical  knowledge  is  the  knowledge  that 
a  thing  is.  Philosophical  knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of  its 
cause,  or  why  it  is.  The  Germans  laugh  at  our  phrase  philo' 
sophieal  trans<iclions,  and  say,  **  Socrates  brought  down  philo- 
sophy from  the  clouds  —  but  the  English  have  brought  her 
down  to  the  dunghill.'^ 

Empiricism  allows  nothing  to  be  true  nor  certain  but  what 
is  given  by  experience,  and  rejects  all  knowledge  d  priori. 

In  antiquity  the  Ionian  school  may  be  said  to  have  been 
sensualist  or  empiricaL  The  saying  of  Heraclitus  that  nothing 
is,  but  that  all  things  are  beginning  to  be,  or  are  in  a  continual 
flux,  amounts  to  a  denial  of  the  persistence  of  substance.  De- 
mopritus  and  the  atomists,  if  they  admitted  the  substance  of 
atoms,  denied  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  human  mind. 
And  the  teaching  of  Protagoras,  that  sense  is  knowledge,  and 
man  the  measure  of  all  things,  made  all  science  individual 
and  relative.  The  influence  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  re-esta- 
blished the  foundation  of  true  philosophy,  and  empiricism  was 
regarded  as  scepticism. 

In  the  middle  ages  empiricism  was  found  only  among  the 
physicians  and  alchemists,  and  was  not  the  badge  of  any  school 
of  philosophy. 

Empiricism^  as  applied  to  the  philosophy  of  Locke,  means 
that  he  traces  all  knowledge  to  experience,  ifAmtfMk,    Expe- 

*  8m  Dr.  IbftlraeTB,  Skdehu  qf  MaU.  ani  Mar,  Phil^  p.  88. 

15 
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rience,  according  to  him,  included  senBation  and  reflectioR* 
The  French  philosophers,  Condillac  and  others,  rejected  re* 
flection  as  a  distinct  source  of  knowledge ;  and  their  doctrine, 
to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  Locke,  is  called  sensutUism, 
Ideology  gives  nothing  to  the  mind  but  sensations  remembered 
or  generalized,  which  it  calls  ideas.  But  Reid  and  the  common 
sense  philosophers,  as  well  as  Cousin  and  the  rationalist 
philosophers,  hold  that  the  mind  has  primary  beliefs,  or 
universal  and  necessary  ideas,  which  are  the  ground  of  all 
experience  and  knowledge.  —  V.  Experience. 

Empirical  or  experimetital  *'  is  an  epithet  used  by  Madame 
de  StaSl  and  other  writers  on  German  philosophy,  to  distin- 
guish what  they  call  the  philosophy  of  sensation,  from  that  of 
Plato  and  of  Leibnitz.  It  is,  accordingly,  generally,  if  not 
always,  employed  by  them  in  an  unfavourable  sense.  In  this 
country,  on  the  contrary,  the  experimenial  or  indudive  philo- 
sophy of  the  human  mind  denotes  those  speculations  concern- 
ing mind,  which,  rejecting  all  hypothetical  theories,  rest  solely 
on  phenomena  for  which  we  have  the  evidence  of  conscious- 
ness. It  is  applied  to  the  philosophy  of  Reid,  and  to  all  that 
is  truly  valuable  in  the  metaphysical  works  of  Descartes, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume.'' ' 

EKULATI09  (oanultufy  striving;  from  mttXkak,  a  strife),  is  the 
desire  of  superiority.  It  is  one  of  those  primitive  desires 
which  manifest  themselves  in  very  early  years.  It  prompts, 
when  properly  directed  and  regulated,  to  the  most  8t|*enuous 
and  persevering  exertion.  Its  influence  in  the  carrying  for- 
ward of  education  is  most  important. 

EHDS.  —  Ends  are  of  two  kinds,  according  to  Aristotle,'  ir^pyEUu, 
operations ;  Ipyo^  productions.  An  ivi^ta  is  the  end,  when 
the  object  of  a  man's  acting  is  the  pleasure  or  advantage  in 
being  so  employed,  as  in  music,  dancing,  contemplation,  &c., 
'  which  produce  nothing,  generally  speaking,  beyond  the  plea- 
sure which  the  act  affords.  An  Ipyov  is  something  which  is 
produced  beyond  the  Operation  or  energy ;  thus,  the  shoe  is 
the  Ipyoy  produced  by  the  jvcfpyf  c«  of  shoe-making.* 
This  corresponds  to  Adam  Smith's  distinction  i>f  labour  at 

*-  Stewart,  DU»afU  pt.  U^  p.  146,  note.  •  Mk^  liV.  1^  cap.  1. 

•  Paul,  Anal^tu  ^f  Arxd^  p.  8. 
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productire  or  unproductive,  according  as  it  gives  or  does  not 
give  a  material  product. 

An  end  is  that  for  the  sake  of  which  an  action  is  done. 
Hence  it  has  been  said  to  be,  principium  in  intentione  U  ter- 
minus  in  executions. 

When  one  end  has  been  gained,  it  may  be  the  means  of 
gaining  some  other  end.  Hence  it  is  that  ends  have  hen 
distinguished,  as  supreme  and  vltimaie,  or  subordinate  a:  d 
intermediate.  That  which  is  sought  for  its  own  sake,  is  the 
sftpreme  and  vUimate  end  of  those  actions  which  are  done  with 
a  view  to  it.  That  which  is  sought  for  the  sake  of  some  other 
end,  is  a  subordinate  and  intermediate  end. 

Ends  as  ultimate^  are  distinguished  into  the  end  simpliciter 
uUimuSf  and  ends  which  are  ultimate  secundum  quid.  An  e7id 
which  is  the  last  that  is  successively  aimed  at,  in  a  series  of 
actions,  is  called  ultimate  secundum  quid.  But  that  which  is 
aimed  at,  exclusively  for  its  own  sake,  and  is  never  regarded 
as  a  means  to  any  other  end,  is  an  ultimate  end,  simply  an  1 
absolutely. 

See  Edwards,'  Cicero.* 
EH 8  is  either  ejis  reaJU  or  ens  rafionis. 
Ens  Sationis.  —  That  which  has  no  existence  but  in  the  idea 

which  the  mind  forms  of  it ;  as  a  golden  mountain. 
'Rim  Beale,  in  philosophical  language,  is  taken  late  et  stride^  and 
is  distinguished  as  ens  potentiale,  or  that  which  may  exist,  and 
ens  (tetuale,  or  that  which  does  exist.  It  is  sometimes  taken 
as  the  concrete  of  essentia,  and  signifies  what  has  essence  and 
may  exist — as  a  rose  in  winter.  Sometimes  as  the  participle 
of  esse,  and  then  it  signifies  what  actually  exists.  Ens  with- 
out intellect  is  res,  a  thing. 
BHTELECHY  {iitixix'^a*  f^m  ivtshii,  perfect ;  sx^w,  to  have : 
and  'rhuf>i,  an  end ;  in  Latin  perfectihabia).  —  "  In  one  of  the 
books  of  the  Pythagoreans,  viz..  Ocellus  Lucanus,  Uipi  fov 
itw'toit  the  word  0vrrlx«(a  is  used  in  the  same  sense.  H^nc« 
it  has  been  thought  that  this  was  borrowed  from  the  P}  cha- 
goreans.^'* 

>  Ditttrlation  etmaerning  the  End  for  which  Ood  created  the  World, 

*  De  FinibuM  Btmorwmd  ifolomim 

*  MoBboddo,  Anei€ni  MOaphyt^  b.  i.,  eh.  8,  p.  16^  note. 
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Cioero'  inierprets  it  to  mean  quandam  gtiOii  coniinuatam 
motionem  et  perennem, 

Melancthon'  gives  two  interpretations  of  ErideUchy,  as  he 
writes  it.  He  says  that  MtXtxh  signifies  eontinuus,  and 
Mixix^'^  coniinuitas*  According  to  him,  Aristotle  used  it 
as  synonymous  with  iilpyfca.  Hence  Cicero  translated  it 
by  continuous  movement  or  agitation.  Argyropolus  blames 
Cicero  for  this,  and  explains  it  as  meaning  **  interior  perfec- 
tion/' as  if  it  were  to  htin  f fXeiovv.  But  Melancthon  thinks 
Cicero's  explanation  in  accordance  with  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle. 

According  to  others,  h^f%ixtuk  means  eorUintiance,  and  is 
a  totally  different  word  from  ivttxix^^h  which  means  cu^u- 
ality^  ' 

According  to  Leibnitz,  etUelecheia  is  derived  apparently  from 
the  Greek  word  which  signifies  perfect,  and  therefore  the  cele- 
brated HermoliluB  Barbarus  expressed  it  in  Latin,  word  for 
word,  by  perfectihabia,  for  act  is  the  accomplishment  of  power ; 
and  he  needed  not  to  have  consulted  the  devil,  as  he  did,  they 
say,  to  tell  him  this  much.'* 

**  Tou  may  give  the  name  of  entelechies  to  all  simple  sub- 
stances or  created  monads,  for  they  have  in  them  a  certain 
perfection  (l;t<'*^^  '^^  irttxif),  they  have  a  sufficiency  (a^dpxtta) 
which  makes  them  the  source  of  their  internal  actions,  and  sc 
to  say  incorporeal  automatons."  *  He  calls  a  monad  an  autar- 
chic automaton,  or  first  enielechU — having  life  and  force  in 
itself. 

"Enielechy  is  the  opposite  to  potentiality,  yet  would  be  iU 
translated  by  that  which  we  often  oppose  to  potentiality, 
aettudity,  El5o(  expresses  the  substance  of  each  thing  viewed 
in  repose — its  form  or  constitution;  hipytta  its  substance, 
considered  as  active  and  generative;  ivttKixf*^  seems  to  be 
the  synthesis  or  harmony  of  these  two  ideas.  The  effectio  of 
Cicero,  therefore,  represents  the  most  important  side  of  it,  but 
not  the  whole."* 


>  TVmcuZ.  QtuuLy  lib.  {.,  qiMent  1.  *  Opera,  torn,  xlil.,  pp.  12-14,  edit  1846. 

•  Arbt.  Mctaphy*^  Bobn*«  Libr.,  pp.  6S,  301 ;  Doaaldso  i.  New  Cratylut,  pp.  S39-SI1 

•  Leibnits,  Theodieie,  partfe  I.,  fleet.  87.  •  MonadohgU,  leet.  18. 

•  MMrie^  Jfcr.  wid  Mdaphpi.  PkiL,  note,  p.  191. 
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EHTELECHT— 

'Erf fXi^cca  ce  qui  a  en  sol  sa  fin,  qui  par  oonaequent  n* 
relive  que  de  soi  meme,  et  oonstltue  une  unite  indivisible.' 

**L*Enidechie  est  oppose  a  la  simple  puissance,  comme  la 
fonne  a  la  mati^re,  l'§tre  au  possible.  C'est  elle  qui,  par  la 
vertu  de  la  fin,  constitue  Tessenoe  meme  des  choses,  et  im* 
prime  le  mouvement  a  la  mati^re  aveugle ;  et  o'est  en  ce  sena 
qu'  Aristote  a  pu  donner  de  Tame  cette  celebre  definition, 
qu'elle  est  Pentelechie  ou  forme  premiere  de  tout  corps  naturel 
qui  poss^de  la  vie  en  puiAsanoe." ' 

Aristotle  defines  the  soul  of  man  to  be  an  entelechy;  a  defi* 
nition  of  which  Dr.  Reid  said  he  could  make  no  sense.— -F. 
Soul,  Actual. 

ENTHUSIASM  (6  9tbi  h  17/uv) — "is  almost  a  synonym  of  genius; 
the  moral  life  in  the  intellectual  light,  the  will  in  the  reason ; 
and  without  it,  says  Seneca,  nothing  truly  great  was  ever 
achieved."* 

The  word  occurs  both  in  Plato  and  Aristotle.  According 
to  its  composition  it  should  signify  "  divine  inspiration.''  But 
it  is  applied  in  general  to  any  extraordinary  excitement  or 
exaltation  of  mind.  The  raptures  of  the  poet,  the  deep  medi- 
tations of  the  philosopher,  the  heroism  of  the  warrior,  the 
devotedness  of  the  martyr,  and  the  ardour  of  the  patriot,  are 
so  many  different  phases  of  enthv^icum.  "According  to  Plu- 
tarch,  there  be  five  kinds  of  Enthusiasm :  —  Dimnatory,  Bao- 
chical  (or  oorybantical),  Poetical  (under  which  he  compre- 
hends musical  also),  Martial  and  Erotical,  or  Amatorie."* 

EVTETHEME  {h  Ovfn^,  in  the  mind),  is  an  irregular  syllogism 
in  which  one  of  the  premisses  is  not  expressed,  but  kept  in 
mind ;  as  "  every  animal  is  a  substance,  therefore,  every  man 
is  a  substance ;"  in  which  the  premiss,  "  man  is  an  animal," 
is  suppressed.  "  This  is  the  vulgar  opinion  regarding  Aris- 
totle's Enthymemej  but,  as  I  have  shown,  not  the  correct."^ 
■  -     -  - 

•  Conain,  noto  to  DraxuL  qf  AritMUt  Metaphgtietp  book  zU.,  p.  SIX 

•  DicL  da  Sekmeu  F%%Umph, 

*  GDleridge,  NUu  on  Eng.  Dtv^  rol.  L,  p.  838. 

*  A  Tnatim  amoiming  Bntkutiatm  by  Merle  Ownnbon,  D.  D.,  chap.  1.  Shmftesbcit7« 
11/  EathMgtoMm,  Boo  Also  Nalyand  HitL  of  Knikmiatu^  bj  Inae  Taylor;  Hadamo  do 
BuBl,  Germany ;  Locko^  Euay  on  Bum.  DiuknUmtL,  book  It.,  chap.  19;  Horc^  EnihU' 
gkumuB  Trtumphaitu. 

»  freo  Edin.  JKao^  vol.  ItU  ,  p.  121 ;  Sir  Wnilam  Hamilton,  JteicTi  WcrkM,  p.  704,  noia 
15*  K 
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Aristotle's  Syllogism  was  an  inference  in  matter  necessary  ^ 
his  Enthymeme  was  an  inference  in  matter  probable  J  The 
famous  expression  of  Descartes,  Cogiio  ergo  sum,  is,  as  to  form^ 
an  enthymeme.  It  was  not  put,  however,  as  a  proof  of  exist- 
ence, but  as  meaning  that  tlie  fact  of  existing  is  enclosed  in 
the  consciousness  of  thinking. 

ENTITT  (entUas),  in  the  scholastic  philosophy  was  synonymous 
with  essence  or  form. 

To  all  indiyiduals  of  a  species  there  is  something  in  com- 
mon— a  nature  which  transiently  inyests  all,  but  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  none.  This  essence,  taken  by  itself  and  viewed 
apart  from  any  individual,  was  what  the  scholastics  called  an 
eniiiy.  Animals  had  their  entity^  which  was  called  animality. 
Men  had  their  entity,  which  was  called  humanity.  It  denoted 
the  common  nature  of  the  individuals  of  a  species  or  genua 
It  was  the  idea  or  model  according  to  which  we  conceived  oi 
them.  The  question  whether  there  was  a  reality  correspond- 
ing to  this  idea,  divided  philosophers  into  Nominalists  and 
Realists  —  q.  v. 

It  is  used  to  denote  anything  that  exists,  as  an  object  of 
sense  or  of  thought. — F.  Ens. 

ENUKCIATIOlTf  in  Logic,  includes  the  doctrine  of  propositions 
—  q,  V. 

EPICHEUEMA  (iftix*H^»t  ^  P^t  one's  hand  to  a  thing),  an 
attempted  proof —  is  a  syllogism  having  the  major  or  minor 
premiss,  or  both,  confirmed  by  an  incidental  proposition  called 
a  ProsyUogism.  This  proposition,  with  the  premiss  it  is  a<r 
tached  to,  forms  an  enthymeme.  The  incidental  proposition 
is  the  expressed  premiss  of  the  enthymeme,  and  the  premiss  it 
is  attached  to  is  the  conclusion  :  e.  g.,  ^- 

All  sin  is  dangerous. 

Covetousness  ia  sin  (for  it  is  a  transgression  of  the  law), 
therefore. 

It  is  dangerous. 

The  minor  premiss  is  an  enthymeme.  "  Covetousness  is  a 
transgression  of  the  law ;  therefore,  it  is  sin.' 


jf 


*  Bufthwn,  p.  200. 
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BPICTTREAH.— A  follower  of  Epiooros,  a  philosopher,  who 
lyjm  341,  b.  c. 

"  The  system  of  Epicurus  agreed  with  those  of  Plato,  Ari»* 
totle,  and  Zeno,  in  making  virtue  consist  in  acting  in  the  most 
suitable  manner  to  obtain  primary  objects  of  natural  desire. 
It  differed  from  all  of  them  in  two  other  respects ; — 1st,  in  the 
account  which  it  gave  of  these  pi:imary  objects  of  natural 
dedre ;  and,  2dly,  in  the  account  which  it  gare  of  the  excel- 
lence of  virtue,  or  the  reason  why  that  quality  ought  to  be 
e^emed/'  • 

EFISTEMOLOOY  (Xoyo^  f  ^(  l^t^i^^i^;,  the  science  of  true  know- 
ing) —  "the  doctrine  or  theory  of  knowing,  just  as  Ontology- 
is  the  doctrine  or  theory  of  being."" 

EFI8TLL0OI8M. — In  a  chain  of  reasoning  one  of  the  premisses 
of  the  main  argument  may  be  the  conclusion  of  another  argu- 
ment, in  that  case  called  a  Prosyllogism ;  or  the  conclusion 
of  the  main  argument  may  be  a  premiss  to  a  supplementary 
one,  which  is  called  an  episyllogism.  The  question  is,  "  Has 
A.  B.  been  poisoned  ?"  and  the  syUogutm  is,  "  A  man  who 
has  taken  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic  has  been  poisoned,  and 
A.  B.  is  found  to  have  done  so,  therefore,  he  has  been 
poisoned."  With  the  addition  of  Vk  prosyllogism  and  an  epi- 
syllogism  the  meaning  would  run — "A  man  who  has  taken 
arsenic  has  been  poisoned ;  and  A.  B.  has  taken  arsedio,  for 
tests  discover  it  (Prosyl,),  therefore,  A.  B.  has  been  poisoned, 
and,  therefore,  there  cannot  be  a  verdict  of  death  from  natural 
causes  {EpUyll.)," 

EftlTANIMITY.— F.  Magnanimity. 

EQUITY  {iHuCxtia,  or  to  low,  as  distinguished  from  tb  yo^xov), 
is  described  by  Aristotle'  as  that  kind  of  justice  which  cor- 
rects .the  irregularities  or  rigours  of  strict  legal  justice.  All 
written  laws  must  necessarily  speak  in  general  terms,  and 
must  leave  particular  cases  to  the  discretion  of  the  parties. 
An  equitabU  man  will  not  press  the  letter  of  the  law  in  his 
own  favour,  when,  by  doing  so,  he  may  do  injustice  to  his 
neighbour.    The  ancients,  in  measuring  rusticated  building. 


*  Smith,  Theory  ^  Mar.  SenL,  part  rii.,  veet  2.    See  Gaasendi,  IM  VUa  Mont>tu  d 
Doetrina,  Ej/ricttri,  4to,  L701U1, 1M7. 
«  F«rrier,  hut  </  Metaph^t^  p.  4S.  *  ttMcty  book  t   chap,  la 
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EftUITT— 

in  which  the  stones  alternately  projected  and  receded,  used 
a  leaden  rule.  Equity,  like  this  leaden  rule,  bends  to  the 
specialities  of  every  case,  when  the  iron  rule  of  legal  justice 
cannot  do  so. 

"  Equity  contemplates  the  mass  of  rights  growing  out  of  the 
law  of  nature;  and  justice  contemplates  the. mass  of  rights 
growing  out  of  the  law  of  society.  Equity  treats  of  our  dues 
as  equals ;  justice  treats  of  our  dues  as  fellow-subjects.  The 
purpose  of  equity  is  respect  for  humanity;  the  purpose  of 
justice  is  respect  for  property.  Equity  withstands  oppression ; 
justice  withstands  injury/" — F.  Justice. 

''  In  the  most  general  sense  we  are  accustomed  to  call  that 
equity  which,  in  human  transactions,  is  founded  in  natural 
justice,  in  honesty  and  right,  and  which  properly  arises  ex 
aqiio  et  bono.  In  this  sense  it  answers  precisely  to  the  defi- 
nition of  justice  or  natural  law,  as  given  by  Justinian  in  his 
Pandects ,  *  Jvstiiia  est  constans  et  perpetua  voluntas  jus  suvm 
cuique  tribuendi,'  And  the  word  jus  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
in  the  Roman  law,  when  it  is  declared  that  jus  est  ars  honi  el 
cequi,  where  it  means  that  we  are  accustomed  to  call  jurispru- 
dence." This  is  natural  jurisprudence.  In  this  sense  equity 
18  coincident  with  it.  But  Wolfius  says,  **Justum  appdhUut 
q^icquidjii  secundum  jus  perfedum  dUerius;  cequum  vero  quod 
secundum  imperfectum"* 

EQTTIVOCAL  or  HOMONYMOUS  words  have  different  signifi- 
cations,  as  bull,  the  animal,  the  Pope's  letter,  a  blunder. 
Gallns,  in  Latin,  a  cock,  or  a  Frenchman.  Canis,  a  dog,  or 
the  dog-star.  They  originate  in  the  multiplicity  of  things  and 
the  poverty  of  language. 

Words  signifying  different  things  may  be  used, — 
First,  By  accident ;  or,  second.  With  intention.    '1st,  It  has 
happened,  that  Satidwich  is  the  name  of  a  peer— of  a  town-— 

•  of  a  cluster  of  Islands,  and  of  a  slice  of  bread  and  meat.  2d, 
There  are  four  ways  in  which  a  word  may  come  to  be  used 
equivocally  with  knowledge  or  intention :  — 

I.  On  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the  things  signified,  ai 
when  a  statue  or  a  picture  is  called  a  man. 

*  Titjior,  S^^nomymt,  *  Btory,  (bmmetU,  <m  Equitff  Juri^^  pp.  1«8l 
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2.  On  acoount  of  proportion,  as  when  a  point  is  callod  a 
principle  in  respect  to  a  line,  and  onity  a  principle  in  respect 
to  number. 

3.  On  account  of  common  deriTation— thus,  a  medical  man, 
a  medical  book,  a  medical  instrument,  are  all  dwived  from 


4.  On  account  of  common  reduction  or  reference— thus,  a 
Aeo^t^Z  medicine,  Aea2fA/iiZ  pulse,  healthful  herb,  all  referring 
to  human  AeoftA. 

Some  of  theee  are  intermediate  between  equivocal  and  analfh 
gous  terms,  particularly  No.  4. 

An  Equvooeal  noun,  in  Logic,  has  more  than  one  significa- 
tion, each  of  its  significations  being  equally  applicable  to 
several  objects,  as  pen,  post.  ''  Strictly  speaking,  there  is 
hardly  a  word  in  any  language  which  may  not  be  regarded 
as  in  this  sense  equivocal;  but  the  title  is  usually  applied  only 
in  any  case  when  a  word  is  employed  equivocally;  e.  g.,  when 
the  middle  term  is  used  in  different  senses  in  the  two  pre- 
mises, or  where  a  proposition  is  liable  to  be  understood  in  dif- 
ferent senses,  according  to  the  various  meaning  of  one  of  its 
terms." » 
BQVIVOCATIOll'  (cegue,  voco,  to  use  one  word  in  different 
senses).  —  "  How  absolute  the  knave  is  I  We  must  speak  by 
the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  us.'' — Hamlet,  act  v., 
scene  1. 

In  morals,  to  equivocate  is  to  offend  against  the  truth  by 
using  language  of  double  meaning,  in  one  sense,  with  the 
intention  of  its  being  understood  in  another — or  in  either 
sense  according  to  circumstances.  The  ancient  oracles  gave 
responses  of  ambiguous  meaning.  Aio,  te,  JEacide,  Eomanoa 
vineere  poeee-^maj  mean  either ;  "  I  say  that  thou,  O  descend- 
ant of  JBacus,  canst  conquer  the  Romans ;"  or,  ''I  say  that 
the  Bomars  can  conquer  thee,  O  descendant  of  ^acus."  Lch 
ironem  Betrum  oecidieee,  may  mean,  "  a  robber  slew  Peter :'' 
or,  *•  Peter  slew  a  robber." 

Edwardum  oeeidere  noliie  Hmere  bonum  est.  The  message 
penned  by  Adam  Orleton,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  sent  by 
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Q.  Isabella  to  the  gaolers  of  her  husband,  Edw.  II.  Being 
written  without  punctuation,  the  words  might  be  read  two 
ways ;  with  a  comma  after  timere,  they  would  mean,  "  Ed- 
ward, to  kill  fear  not,  the  deed  is  good ;"  but  with  it  after 
noliie,  the  meaning  would  be,  "  Edward  kill  not,  to  fear  the 
deed  is  good." 

Henry  Garnet,  who  was  tried  for  his  participation  in  the 
Ghinpowder  Plot,  thus  expressed  himself  in  a  paper  dated 
20th  March,  1605-6 :  —  "  Concerning  equivocation,  this  is  my 
opinion;  in  moral  affairs,  and  in  the  common  intercourse 
of  life,  when  the  truth  is  asked  among  friends,  it  is  not  law- 
ful to  use  equivocaiionf  for  that  would  cause  great  mischief  in 
society — wherefore,  in  such  cases,  there  is  no  place  for 
equivocation.  But  in  cases  whiftre  it  becomes  necessary  to  an 
individual  for  his  defence,  or  for  avoiding  any  injustice 
or  loss,  or  for  obtaining  any  important  advantage,  without 
danger  or  mischief  to  any  other  person,  then  equivocation  is 
lawful." » 

3r.  Johnson  would  not  allow  his  servant  to  say  he  was  not 
at  home  when  he  really  was.  "A  servant's  strict  regard  for 
truth,"  said  he,  "  must  be  weakened  by  such  a  practice.  A 
philosopher  may  know  that  it  is  merely  a  form  of  denial,  but 
few  servants  are  such  nice  distinguishers.  If  I  accustom  a 
servant  to  tell  a  lie  for  me,  have  I  not  reason  to  apprehend 
that  he  will  tell  many  lies  for  himself?"  * 

There  may  be  equivocation  in  sound  as  well  as  in  sense. 
It  is  told  that  the  queen  of  George  III.  asked  one  of  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church,  if  ladies  might  knot  on  Sunday  ?  His 
reply  was,  Ladies  may  not ;  which,  in  so  far  as  sound  goes,  is 
equivocal.  —  F.  Reservation. 

ER&OR.  —  Knowledge  being  to  be  had  only  of  visible  certain 
truth,  error  is  not  a  fault  of  our  knowledge,  but  a  mistake  of 
our  judgment,  giving  assent  to  that  which  is  not  true.* 

'*  The  true,"  said  Bossuet,  after  Augustine,  '*  is  that  which 
is,  the  false  is  that  which  is  not."   To  err  is  to  fail  of  attaining 


■  Jardine,  Qunpmoder  Plat,  p.  288. 

•  Boswall,  LftUn,  y,  32. 

*  I^ocke,  JBMay  on  Hum,  UiidenlUmd,^  b.  It.,  ol  9Qi 
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to  the  trae,  which  we  do  when  we  think  that  to  be  which  is 
not— or  think  that  not  to  be  which  is.  Error  is  not  in  things 
themselves,  but  in  the  mind  of  him  who  errs^  or  judges  not 
according^  to  the  truth. 

Our  faculties,  when  employed  within  their  proper  sphere, 
are  fitted  to  give  us  the  knowledge  of  truth.  We  err  by  a 
wrong  use  of  them.  The  causes  of  error  are  partly  in  the 
objects  of  knowledge,  and  partly  in  ourselves.  As  it  is  only 
the  true  and  real  which  exists,  it  is  only  the  true  and  real 
which  can  reveal  itself.  But  it  may  not  reveal  itself  fully  — 
and  man,  mistaking  a  part  for  the  whole,  or  partial  evidence 
for  complete  evidence,  fulls  into  error.  Hence  it  is,  that  in 
all  error  there  is  some  truth.  To  discover  the  relation  which 
this  partial  truth  bears  to  the  whole  truth,  is  to  discover  the 
origin  of  the  error. 

The  causes  in  ourselves  which  lead  to  error,  arise  from 
wrong  views  of  our  faculties,  and  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  operate.  Indolence,  precipitation,  passion,  custom, 
authoritf ,  and  education,  may  also  contribute  to  lead  us  into 
error.* — V,  Falsity. 

BSOTEBIC  and  EXOTEKIC  (M«d9cy,  within;  %»,  without). 
—  "The  philosophy  of  the  Pythagoreans,  like  that  of  the 
other  sects,  was  divided  into  the  exoteric  and  the  esoteric; 
the  open,  taught  to  all;  and  the  secret,  taught  to  a  select 
number."* 

According  to  Origen,  Aulus  Gellius,  Porphyry,  and 
Jamblichus,  the  distinction  of  esoteric  and  exoteric  among 
the  Pythagoreans  was  applied  to  the  disciples -— according 
to  the  degree  of  initiation  to  which  they  had  attained, 
being  fully  admitted  into  the  society,  or  being  merely  pos- 
tulants.* 

Plato  is  said  to  have  had  doctrines  which  he  taught 
publicly  to  all— and  other  doctrines  which  he  taught  only 
to  a  few,  in  secret    There  is  no  allusion  to  such  a  distino- 


•  Bmob.  Nonm  Orymirm,  lib.  L;  llalebnnch«,  Seektrche  de  la  YbiU:  I)Mewta% 
Om  Mdkod;  Lock«»  Euaram  Bum.  OuhnUmd^  b.  tL,  ol  aoi 

•  WarbortoD,  Div.  Leg'*  book  IL,  note  u. 

•  mum,  aUL  dt  jnOMophk,  torn.  L,  p.  298,  of  froncb  trmriation. 
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tion  of  doctrines  in  the  writings  of  Plato.  Aristotle '  speaks 
of  opinions  of  Plato  which  were  not  written.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  these  were  secret — 'Ey  toif  xcyo^MM^  ^9^^t 
6oYfta6L¥.    They  mnj  have  been  oral. 

Aristotle  himself  frequently  speaks  of  some  of  his  writings 
as  exoteric;  and  others  as  acroamatic,  or  eeoieric.  The  former 
treat  of  the  same  subjects  as  the  latter,  but  in  a  popular  and 
elementary  way ;  while  the  esoteric  are  more  scientific  in  their 
form  and  matter.' — F.  Acroamatical. 

ESSENCE  {essentia,  from  essenst  the  old  participle  of  esse,  to  be 
— introduced  into  the  Latin  tongue  by  Cicero). 

"  Sicut  ab  eo  quod  est  sapere,  vocatur  sapxentia;  sie  ab  eo 
quod  est  esse,  vocatur  essentia." -^Axigaatme* 

"  Ihtum  iUud  per  quod  res  est,  et  est  id  quod  est"  — 
Chauvin.^ 

**  Essence  may  be  taken  for  the  Tery  being  of  anything, 
whereby  it  is  what  it  is."* 

Mr.  Locke  distinguishes  the  real  and  the  nominal  essence. 
The  nominal  essence  depends  upon  the  real  essence ;  thus  the 
nominal  essence  of  gold,  is  that  complex  idea  which  the 
word  "gold"  represents;  viz.,  "a  body  yellow,  heavT» 
malleable,  fusible,  and  fixed;"  but  its  real  essence  is  thu 
constitution  of  its  insensible  parts,  on  which  these  qualities 
and  all  its  other  properties  depend,  which  is  wholly  unknown 
tons. 

'*  The  essence  of  things  is  made  up  of  that  common  nature 
wherein  it  is  founded,  and  of  that  distinctive  nature  by  which 
U  is  formed.  This  latter  is  commonly  understood  when  we 
speak  of  the  formality  or  formalis  ratio  (the  formal  con- 
sideration) of  things ;  and  it  is  looked  upon  as  being  more 
peculiarly  the  essence  of  things,  though  'tis  certain  that  a 
triangle  is  as  truly  made  up  in  part  of  figure,  its  common 
nature,  as  of  the  three  lines  and  angles,  which  are  distinctive 
and  peculiar  to  it. 


•  Fh99^  in>.  It.,  e.  2. 

•RavaiMon,  Ami  nor  la  MOaph^tigpit  ^AriSUnU,  torn.  L,  ol  I;  Tucker,  LSgH  ^ 
iratia%  Tol.  il^  ehap.  3. 
•DtCSo^  libi  zU^  a  11.  «  Laeieoi 

•  Loekt^  Aiay  m  Hum,  UhcUrdandL,  book  lU ,  chap.  8,  moL  16. 
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ESSEHCE-- 

"  The  essence  of  a  thing  most  properly  and  strictly  is,  what 
does  first  and  fundamentally  constitute  that  thing,  and  that 
only  is  strictly  essential  which  is  either  the  whole  or  some  part 
of  the  constituent  essence;  as,  in  man  to  be  a  living  creature, 
or  to  be  capable  of  religion ;  his  being  capable  of  celestial 
happiness,  may  be  called  essential  in  the  way  of  consequence, 
or  odnsecutively,  not  constituently."  * 

**  Whatever  makes  a  thing  to  be  what  it  is,  is  properly 
called  its  essence.  Self-consciousness,  therefore,  is  the  essence 
of  the  mind,  because  it  is  in  virtue  of  self-consciousness  that 
the  mind  is  the  mind  —  that  a  man  is  himself/'  * 

''All  those  properties  or  qualities,,  without  which  a  thing 
eould  not  exist,  or  without  which  it  would  be  entirely  altered, 
make  up  what  is  called  the  essence  of  a  thing.  Three  lines 
joining  are  the  essence  of  a  triangle ;  if  one  is  removed,  what 
remains  is  no  longer  a  triangle."* 

The  essential  attributes,  facituit  esse  eniia,  cause  things  to 
be  what  they  are. 

The  Greeks  had  but  one  word  for  essence  and  substance, 
▼12.,  odtfufr.  The  word  vHootaaii  was  latterly  introduced.  By 
Aristotle  oitrta  was  applied — 1.  To  the /orm,  or  those  qualities 
which  constitute  the  specific  nature  of  every  being.  2.  To  the 
matUty  in  which  those  qualities  manifest  themselves  to  us — 
the  substratum  or  subject  (ynoxtiiitvw),  3.  To  the  concrete 
or  individual  being  [ovvtfkov),  constituted  by  the  union  of  the 
two  preceding. 

In  the  scholastic  philosophy  a  distinction  began  to  be  esta- 
blished between  essence  and  substance,  Substance  was  applied 
to  the  abstract  notion  of  matter — the  undetermined  subject  or 
substratum  of  all  possible  forms,  to  intoxsCfitvov ;  Essence  to 
the  qualities  expressed  in  the  definition  of  a  thing,  or  those 
ideas  which  represent  the  genus  and  species.  Descartes^  de- 
fined substance  as  "  that  which  exists  so  that  it  needs  nothing 
but  itself  to  exist" — a  definition  applicable  to  deity  only. 
Essence  he  stripped  of  its  logical  signification,  and  made  it 

'  Oldfleld,  Euay  on  Reasonj  p.  184. 

*  Vorrier,  Irut.  qf  Mttaphyt^  p.  245. 

*  Taylor,  Elenuntt  of  ThoughL 

*  Princip.  PMlosopk^  pan.  4,  aect  1. 
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EBSEirCE^ 

the  foundation  of  all  those  qualities  and  modes  which  we  pei^ 
ceive  in  matter.  Among  the  attributes  of  every  substance 
there  is  one  only  which  deserves  the  name  of  essence,  and  on 
which  the  others  depend  as  modifications — as  extension,  in 
matter,  and  thought,  in  mind.  He  thus  identified  essence  and 
tuhstance.  But  extension  supposes  something  extended,  and 
thought  something  that  thinks.  With  Leibnitz  essence  and 
substance  were  the  same,  viz.,  force  or  power. 

Essen:e  is  analogically  applied  to  things  having  no  real  ex- 
isteoce  and  then  it  retains  its  logical  sense  and  expresses  the 
qualities  or  ideas  which  should  enter  into  the  definition ;  as 
when  we  speak  of  the  essence  of  an  equilateral  triangle  being 
three  equal  sides  and  three  equal  angles.  This  is  the  only 
sense  in  which  Kant  recognizes  the  word.  In  popular  lan- 
guage essence  is  used  to  denote  the  nature  of  a  thing. 

ETERBTTY  is  a  negative  idea  expressed  by  a  positive  term.  It 
supposes  a  present  existence,  and  denies  a  beginning  or  an  end 
of  that  existence.  Hence  the  schoolmen  spoke  of  eternity,  a 
parte  ante,  and  a  parte  post.  The  Scotisis  maintained  that 
eternity  is  made  up  of  successive  parts,  which  drop,  so  to  speak, 
one  from  another.  The  Thomists  held  that  it  is  simple  dura- 
tion, excluding  the  past  and  the  future.  Plato  said,  time  is  the 
moving  shadow  of  eternity.  The  common  symbol  of  eternity  is 
a  circle.  It  may  be  doubted  how  far  it  is  competent  to  the 
human  mind  to  compass  in  thought  the  idea  of  absolute  begin- 
ning,  or  the  idea  of  absolute  ending. 

On  man's  conception  of  eternity,  see  an  Examination  oj 
Mr.  Maurices  Theory  of  a  Fixed  State  out  of  Time.  By  Mr 
Manscl. 

''What  Is  eternity r  can  anght 
Paint  its  duration  to  tbe  thought? 
Tell  all  tbe  aand  tbe  ocean  laves. 
Tell  all  its  changes,  all  its  waves, 
Or,  tpll  with  more  laborious  pains, 
Tbe  drops  its  mighty  ma^s  contains 
Be  this  astonishing  account 
Augmented  with  the  full  amount 
Of  all  the  drops  that  clouds  have  sbe^ 
Where'er  their  wat'ry  Heeoei  spread. 
Through  all  time's  long  protracted  tov, 
from  Adam  to  the  present  hour;  — 
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BTBBHITT— 

Stni  gboii  the  pum,  itor  am  It  Tie 
inth  tha  mora  numeroat  jtan  tb«t  Ito 
BmlNMomed  in  eternity. 
Attend,  0  man,  with  awa  diTlna, 
¥or  thia  eternUy  ia  thina."  —  aibbona. 

ETERJNITX  (OF  QOD).  —  Deus  non  est  duraiio  vel  spatium, 
sed  durat  et  adesL  This  scholium  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  con- 
tains the  germ  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Demonstration  of  the  Being  of 
God,  Time  and  space  are  qualities,  and  imply  a  substance. 
The  ideas  of  time  and  space  necessarily  force  themselves 
upon  our  minds.  We  cannot  think  of  them  as  not  existing. 
And  as  we  think  of  them  as  infinite,  they  are  the  infinite 
qualities  of  an  infinite  substance,  that  is,  of  Gknl,  necessarily 
existing. 

ETHICS  "  extend  to  the  investigation  of  those  principles  by  which 
moral  men  are  governed ;  they  explore  the  nature  and  excel- 
lence of  virtue,  the  nature  of  moral  obligation,  on  what  it  is 
founded,  and  what  are  the  proper  motives  of  practice ;  mortU' 
ityiaihe  more  common  acceptation,  though  not  exclusively, 
relates  to  the  practical  and  obligatory  part  of  ethics.  Ethics 
principally  regard  the  theory  of  morals." ' 

Aristotle'  says  that  j$0of,  which  signifies,  moral  virtue,  is 
derived  from  iOof,  custom ;  since  it  is  by  repeated  acts  that 
virtue,  which  is  a  moral  habit,  is  acquired.  Cicero'  says. 
Quia  pertirtct  ad  mores,  quod  rfiof  illi  vocarit,  nos  earn  partem 
phUosophicBf  De  moribus,  appeUare  solemus:  sed  deed  augentem 
linguam  Latitiam  nominare  Moralem,  Ethics  is  thus  made 
synonymous  with  morals  or  moral  philosophy  —  q.  v. 

Ethics  taken  in  its  widest  signification,  as  including  the 
moral  sciences  or  natural  jurisprudence,  may  be  divided  into-^ 

1.  Moral  Philosophy,  or  the  science  of  the  relations,  rights, 
and  duties,  by  which  men  are  under  obligation  towards  God, 
themselves,  and  their  fellow-creatures. 

2.  The  Law  of  Nations,  or  the  science  of  those  laws  by  which 
all  nations,  as  oonstituting  the  universal  society  of  the  human 
race,  are  bound  in  their  mutual  relations  to  one  another. 

3.  Public  or  Political  Law,  or  the  science  of  the  relations 
b)tween  the  different  ranks  in  society. 

■  Gogan,  JSEMe.  TrtOL  <m  Bution*^  Introd. 
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ETHICS — 

4.  Civil  Lavr,  or  the  science  of  those  laws,  rights,  And  datiei^ 
by  which  individuals  in  civil  society  are  bound, — is  commei^ 
cial,  criminal,  judicial,  Roman,  or  modem. 

5.  History,  Profane,  Civil,  and  Political.' 

ETENOOBAPHT  {iSvot  and  ypafi)^  and  ETEITOIOOT  bear 
the  same  relation  almost  to  one  another  as  geology  and  geo' 
graphy.  While  ethnography  contents  herself  with  the  mere 
description  and  classification  of  the  races  of  man,  ethnology,  or 
the  science  of  races,  "  investigates  the  mental  and  physical 
difTerences  of  mankind,  and  the  organic  laws  upon  which  they 
depend ;  seeks  to  deduce  from  these  investigations  principles 
of  human  guidance,  in  all  the  important  relations  of  social 
and  national  existence." 

**£thnology  treats  of  the  different  races  into  which  the 
human  family  is  subdivided,  and  indicates  the  bonds  which 
bind  them  all  together."' 

ETHOLOOT  {^ifiotf  or  s$ot,  and  %&yot),  is  a  word  coming  to  be. 
used  in  philosophy.  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  said  that 
Aristotle's  Rhetoric  is  the  best  eihology  extant,  meaning 
that  it  contains  the  best  account  of  the  passions  and  feel- 
ings of  the  human  heart,  and  of  the  means  of  awakening 
and  interesting  them  so  as  to  produce  persuasion  or  action. 
Mr.  Mill'  calls  eihology  the  science  of  the  formation  of  cha- 
racter. 

EUDEMOHISM  (t^^fuma,  happiness),  is  a  term  applied  by  Ger- 
man philosophers  to  that  system  of  morality  which  places  the 
foundation  of  virtue  in  the  production  of  happiness.^ 

This  name,  or  rather  Hedonism,  may  be  applied  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Chrysippus  and  Epicurus. 

ETJEETtC  or  ETTRISTIC— F.  Ostensiyi. 

EVIDENCE  [e  and  video,  to  see,  to  make  see).  —  '^Evidence  sig- 
nifies that  which  demonstrates,  makes  clear,  or  ascertains  the 
truth  of  the  very  fact  or  point  in  issue,  either  on  the  dne  side 
or  the  other."* 

•  Peemaos,  Tntrod,  ad  PkOtaoph^  p.  06. 

•  I>onald8on,  Aho  OratjfUu,  p.  IS.    EthfuHagiaa  J^unM,  Jam  1, 1848;  mtn.  Bm^ 

•  Log^  book  tU  chap.  5.  •  WheweU,  Pr^.  to  |fadHMocA*t  Diimrt,  p.  9a 
•Madutona^  Qmmmt^  bw  UL» c  23. 
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BVIDEJNCE  — 

Evidence  is  the  ground  or  reason  of  knowledge.  It  is  tin 
light  bj  which  the  mind  apprehends  things  presented  to  it 
Ihdgor  quidam  mentis  assenmm  rapiens. 

In  an  act  of  knowledge  there  is  the  object  or  thing  known, 
and  the  subject  or  person  knowing.  Between  the  faculties  of 
the  person  knowing  and  the  qualities  of  the  thing  known, 
there  is  some  proportion  or  relation.  The  qualities  manifest 
themselves  to  the  faculties,  and  tlie  result  is  knowledge ;  or 
the  thing  is  made  evident — that  is,  it  not  only  exists,  but  is 
revealed  as  existing. 

There  are  as  manj  kinds  of  evidence  as  there  are  powers  or 
faculties  by  which  we  attain  to  truth.  But  according  as  truth 
may  be  attained,  more  or  less  directly,  evidetice  is  distinguished 
into  intuitive  and  deductive. 

Intuitive  evidence  comprehends  M  first  truihSf  or  principles 

k 

of  common  sense^  as,  "  every  change  implies  the  operation  of 
a  cause  "  —  axioms,  in  science,  as,  '*  things  equal  to  the  same 
thing  are  equal  to  one  another  "  —  and  the  evidence  of  con- 
seiousnesSf  whether  by  sense,  or  memory,  or  thought,  as  when 
we  touch,  or  remember,  or  know,  or  feel  anything.  Evidence 
of  this  kind  arises  directly  from  the  presence  or  contemplation 
of  the  object,  and  gives  knowledge  without  any  effort  upon 
our  parts. 

Deductive  evidence  is  distinguished  as  demonstrative  and 
prohahle. 

Demonstrative  evidence  rests  upon  axioms,  or  first  truths, 
and  from  which,  by  ratiocination,  we  attain  to  other  truths. 
It  is  scientific,  and  leads  to  certainty.  It  admits  not  of  de* 
grees ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  contrary  of  the  truth 
which  it  establishes. 

Probable  evidence  has  reference,  not  to  necessary,  but  con- 
tingent truth.  It  admits  of  degrees,  and  is  derived  from 
various  sources ;  the  principal  are  the  following,  viz. : — Expe- 
rience, Analogy f  and  Testimony — q.  v.' 


■  Obnsfiird,  Amjt  on  Prine^ptet  of  JSmdenee,  8vo,  Sdin^  1820;  Oampbell,  Pk%lotoph$ 
tf  ttMUtrit,  book  I.;  Gambler.  On  Moral  Hmdenee,  8to,  Lond^  1824;  Smedley,  Morci 
Moidtmet,Sro,  LoncL,  1850;  Batl«r,  Analo^f  IntyocU;  Utk»,  Euay  on  Htm,  Under 
•mimL,  book  It,  ehap.  15. 

16  ♦ 
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EVIL  18  the  negation  or  contrary  of  good. — **  That  which  hath  im 
it  a  fitness  to  promote  its  own  preservation  or  well-being,  is 
called  good.  And,  on  the  contrary,  that  which  is  apt  to  hinder 
it,  is  called  evil,"  ^ 

**  Every  man  calleth  that  which  pleaseth,  and  is  delightful 
to  himself,  good ;  and  that  evil  which  displeasdh  him."  ' 

Pleasure  is^^  for,  or  agreeable  to,  the  nature  of  a  sensible 
being,  or  a  cultural  good;  pain  is  unfit,  or  is  a  natural  evil, 

**  The  voluntary  application  of  this  natural  good  and  evil  to 
any  rational  being,  or  the  production  of  it  by  a  rational  being, 
18  moral  good  and  evil,"* 

**  Metaphysical  evU  consists  simply  in  imperfection,  physical 
evU  in  sufiering,  and  moral  evil  in  sin."^ 

'*  Evil  does  not  proceed  from  ^principle  of  evil.  Cold  does 
not  proceed  from  a  principle  of  coldness,  nor  darkness  from  a 
principle  of  darkness.    Evil  is  mere  privation."* 

Evil  is  not  a  generation,  but  a  degeneration ;  and  as  Augus- 
tine often  expresses  it,  it  has  not  an  efficient,  but  only  a  defi- 
cient cause.* 

Metaphysical  evil  is  the  absence  or  defect  of  powers  and 
capacities,  and  the  consequent  want  of  the  higher  enjoyment 
which  might  have  flowed  from  the  full  and  perfect  possession 
of  them.  It  arises  from  the  necessarily  limited  nature  of  all 
created  beings. 

Physical  evil  consists  in  pain  and  suffering.  It  seems  to  be 
necessary  as  the  contrast  and  heigh tener  of  pleasure  or  enjoy- 
ment, and  is  in  many  ways  productive  of  good. 

Moral  evil  originates  in  the  will  of  man,  who  could  not 
have  been  capable  of  moral  good  without  being  liable  to  moral 
evil,  a  power  to  do  right  being,  ex  necessitate  rei,  a  power  to 
do  wrong. 

The  quesfcion  concerning  the  origin  of  evil  has  been  answered 
by — 1.  The  doctrine  of  pre-existence,  or  that  the  evils  we  are 
here  suffering  are  the  punishments  or  expiations  of  moral 
delinquencies  in  a  former  state  of  existence.  2.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Manicheans  which  supposes  two  co-eternal  and  inde- 

WllkiDs,  Nat.  Rdig.,  book  1.  *  Hobbes,  Hum.  NaL,  chap.  7. 

Kiog,  E$»iy  on  Origin  qf  JSvH,  translated  by  Law,  chap.  1,  sect.  8^  n#tes,  p.  38,  flfti 
t<  ;. 

Leibnfts,  On  Goodneu  qf  God,  part  1,  seff^  91.  •  Part  2,  Met  168. 

•  JH  Citv.  l>ti,  1. 17,  e.  7. 
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Evn  — 

pendent  agencies,  the  one  the  anther  of  good,  and  the  other 
of  evil,  3.  The  doctrine  of  optimism,  or,  that  evil  is  part  of 
a  system  conducted  by  Almighty  power,  under  the  direction 
of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness.^ 

On  the  origin  of  evil,  its  nature,  extent,  uses,  &c,,  see  Plato, 
Cicero,  and  Seneca,  Malebranche  and  Fenelon,  Clarke  and 
Leibnitz,  Bledsoe,  Theodicy;  Young,  Mystery;  King,  J.  M'dller. 
EXAMPLE. — V.  Analogy. 

EXCLUDED  MIDDLE.  —  Principium  exchisi  medii  inter  duo 
eontradictoria,  —  "  By  the  principle  of  *  Contradiction'  we  are 
forbidden  to  think  that  two  contradictory  attributes  can  both 
be  present  in  the  same  object;  by  the  principle  of  'Excluded 
Middle '  we  are  forbidden  to  think  that  both  can  be  absent. 
The  first  tells  us  that  both  differentias  must  be  compatible 
with  the  genus :  I  cannot,  for  example,  divide  animal  into  ani- 
mate and  inanimat-e.  The  second  tells  us  that  one  or  the  other 
must  be  found  in  every  member  of  the  genus ;  but  in  what 
manner  this  is  actually  carried  out,  whether  by  every  existing 
member  possessing  one  of  the  differentisB  and  none  of  the 
other,  or  by  some  possessing  one  and  some  the  other,  experi- 
ence alone  can  determine." ' 

The  formula  of  this  principle  is — ''Everything  is  either  A 
or  not  A :  everything  is  either  a  given  thing,  or  something 
which  is  not  that  given  thing.''  That  there  is  no  mean  be- 
tween two  contradictory  propositions  is  proved  by  Aristotle.* 
"  So  that  if  we  think  a  judgment  true,  we  must  abandon  its 
contradictory;  if  false,  the  contradictory  must  be  accepted."^ 
EXISTENCE  (exsisto,  to  stand  out). — "  The  metaphysicians  look 
upon  existence  as  the  formal  and  actual  part  of  a  being."* 

It  has  been  called  the  €u:tus  entitativus,  or  that  by  which 
anything  has  its  essence  actually  constituted  in  the  nature  of 
tilings. 

Essence  pertains  to  the  question,  Quid  est  t 

ExtMtence  pertains  to  the  question,  An  est  f 


*  Stewart,  Ati.  and  Mar.  Fom^  b.  iiL,  e.  3,  Met.  1. 

*  Haniel,  Prolegom^  Xoipr.,  p.  108. 

*  MdA'phft^  book  Hi.,  eh.  7. 

*  Thomson,  Zaiof  (^  Thought  p.  205. 

*  K.  Mor«>  Asidid.  00,  Atheum,  app.  «.  4^ 
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EXISTENCE— 

Essence  formal^  combined  "with  essence  suhstantialt  giTei 
existence  ;  for  existence  is  essence  clothed  with  form.* 

Existence  is  the  actuality  of  essence.  It  is  the  act  by  which 
the  essences  of  things  are  actually  in  rerum  natura — beyond 
their  causes.  Before  things  are  produced  by  their  causes, 
they  are  said  to  be  in  the  objective  power  of  their  causes ;  but 
when  produced  they  are  beyond  their  causes,  and  are  actually 
in  rerum  natura — as  maggots  before  they  are  warmed  into  life 
by  heat  of  the  sun. 

Existentia  est  unio  realty,  sive  actualis  conjunctio  partium 

sive  attributorum  qiiibus  ens  constat Existentia 

dicitur  quasi  rei  extra  causae  et  nihilum  sistentia."  ■ 
Existence  and  Essence.  —  Incaute  sibi  Jinxemnt  quidam,  **  £»- 
sentias  quondam  easque  eternas,  fuisse  sine  existentia  '**  si- 
quando  autem  subna^catur  Res  istiusmodi  idece  similis,  tune 
censeni  existentiam  esserUioe  supervenieivtem^  veram  rem  ejfficere, 
sive  ens  reale,  Atque  hinc,  essentiam  et  existentiam  dixerunt 
essendi  principia,  sive  entis  consfitutiva,  Qni4:quid  vero  essen- 
tiam habei  veram,  eodem  tempore  habet  existentiam,  eodem  sensu 
quo  habet  essentiam,  aui  quo  est  ens,  aut  aliquid"* 

"Essence^  in  relation  to  God,  must  involve  a  necessary  exist' 
enee  ;  for  we  cannot  in  any  measure  duly  conceive  what  lie  is, 
without  conceiving  that  he  is,  and,  indeed,  cannot  but  be.  The 
name  he  takes  to  himself  is  I  am  (or,  I  will  be).  This  is  the 
contraction  of  that  larger  name,  I  am  what  I  am  (or,  I  will 
be  what  I  will  be),  which  may  seem  closely  to  conjoin  God's 
unquestionable  necessary  existence  with  his  unsearchable, 
boundless  essence/*  * 

EXOTEEIC  — K  Esoteric. 

EXPEDIENCY  (Doctrine  of ).  — Paley  has  said,  "Whatever  is 
expedient  is  right."  —  V.  Utilitit  (Doctrine  of). 

EXPERIENCE  (ifiTtstpla,  experientia), — According  to  Aristotle,* 
from  sense  comes  memory,  but  from  repeated  remembrance  of 
the  same  thing  we  get  experience. 


>  Tib«rg:)iian,  Esaad  de$  Crmnaiu.  Hum^  p.  739,  note. 

*  Peemans,  IiUrod.  ad  PhUoto]^^  12mo,  Loran,  1810.  p.  45. 
'  IIutchMon,  Metaphyt^  p.  4. 

*  Oldfield,  EMtay  on  lUason,  p.  48.    Se«  art  "  Existenoa,**  in  FVeneh  Enc^ckfSdi4, 1^ 
Mod  9.  Turgot. 

•JmalgL  Jbtier^  IL,  19. 
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Wolf  ^  nsed  expenenix  as  co-eztensive  with  the  contents  of 
conscioasness,  to  include  all  of  which  the  mind  is  conscious, 
as  agent  or  patient,  all  that  it  does  from  within,  as  well  as  all 
that  it  suffers  from  without.  **  Experiri  dicimur,  quicquid  ad 
perceptiones  nostras  attenti  cognoscimus.  Solem  lueerCy  cog- 
noscimus  ad  ea  attenit,  qxtcB  visu  percipimus.  Unde  experientia 
consiare  dieiiur,  quod  aol  luceai.  Similiter  ad  nosmet  ipsos 
attenti  cognoscimus,  nos  non  posse  assensum  prsebere  contra- 
dictoriis,  v.  g.  non  posse  sumere  tanquam  verum,  quod  simul 
pluit  et  non  pluif 

**&perienee,  in  its  strict  sense,  applies  to  what  has  occurred 
within  a  person's  own  Imowledge.  Experience,  in  this  sense 
of  course,  relates  to  the  past  alone.  Thus  it  is  that  a  man 
knows  by  experience  what  sufferings  he  has  undergone  in  some 
disease ;  or  what  height  the  tide  reached  at  a  certain  time  and 
place.  More  frequently  the  word  is  used  to  denote  that  judg- 
ment which  is  derived  from  experience  in  the  primary  sense,  by 
reasoning  from  that  in  combination  with  other  data.  Thus  a 
man  may  assert,  on  the  ground  of  experience,  that  he  was  cured 
of  a  disorder  by  such  a  medicine — ^that  that  medicine  is  gene- 
rally beneficial  in  that  disorder ;  that  the  tide  may  always  bo 
expected,  under  such  circumstances,  to  rise  to  such  a  height. 
Strictly  speaking,  none  of  these  can  be  known  by  experience, 
but  are  conclusions  Jrom  experience.  It  is  in  this  sense  only 
that  experience  can  be  applied  to  the  future,  or,  which  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  to  any  general  fact ;  as,  e,  g,,  when  it  is 
said  that  we  know  by  experience  that  water  exposed  to  a  cer« 
tain  temperature  will  freeze." ' 

Mr.  Locke*  has  assigned  experience  as  the  only  and  univerbol 
source  of  human  knowledge.  ''Whence  hath  the  mind  all 
the  materials  of  reason  and  knowledge?  To  this  I  answer,  in 
one  word,  from  experience;  in  that,  all  our  knowledge  is 
founded,  and  from  that  ultimately  derives  itself.  Our  obser- 
vation, employed  either  about  external  sensible  objects,  or 
about  the  internal  operations  of  our  minds,  perceived  and  re- 
flected on  by  ourselves,  is  that  which  supplies  our  under- 
standing with  all  the  materials  of  thinking.    These  are  thq 

<  PhOotoph.  BaL,  mdt,  SM.  «  WLately,  X<y.,  app.  L 

*  Jk*af  en  JIiMi.  Umkntand^  book  ii.,  ehmp.  « 
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fountaiius  of  knowledge  from  whence  all  the  ideajs  we  havo^ 
or  can  naturally  have,  do  spring  —  that  is,  sensation  and  re^ 
flection." 

In  opposition  to  this  view,  according  to  which  all  human 
knowledge  is  d  postei'iorif  or  the  result  of  experience,  it  is  con- 
tended that  man  has  knowledge  d  priori — knowledge  which 
experience  neither  does  nor  can  give,  and  knowledge  without 
which  there  could  be  no  firperJ6MC0— inasmuch  as  all  the  gene- 
ralizations of  experience  proceed  and  rest  upon  it. 

"  No  aecumulation  ofexperimenU  whaiever  can  bring  a  general 
law  home  to  the  mind  of  man;  because  if  we  rest  upon  experi- 
ments, our  conclusion  can  never  logically  pass  beyond  the  bounds 
of  our  premises ;  we  can  never  infer  more  than  we  have  proved ; 
and  all  the  past,  which  we  have  not  seen,  and  the  future,  which  we 
cannot  see,  is  still  left  open,  in  which  new  experiences  may  arise 
to  overturn  the  present  theory.  And  yet  the  child  will  believe 
at  once  ffpon  a  single^  expe^'iment.  Why?  Because  a  hand 
divine  has  implanted  in  him  the  tendency  to  generalize  thus 
rapidly.  Because  he  does  it  by  an  instinct,  of  which  he  can 
give  no  account,  except  that  he  is  so  formed  by  his  Maker."' 

''We  may  have  seen  one  circle,  and  investigated  its  proper- 
ties, but  why,  when  our  individual  experience  is  so  circum- 
scribed, do  we  assume  the  same  relations  of  all?  Simply 
because  the  understanding  has  the  conviction  intuitively  that 
similar  objects  will  have  similar  properties ;  it  does  not  acquire 
this  idea  by  sensation  or  custom ;  the  mind  develops  it  by  its 
own  intrinsic  force — it  is  a  law  of  our  faculties,  ultimate  and 
aniversal,  from  which  all  reasoning  proceeds."* 

Experience^  more  especially  in  physical  philosophy,  is  either 
active  or  passive,  that  is,  it  is  constituted  by  observation  and 
experiment. 

"  Observaiiones  Jiunt  spectando  id  quod  natura  per  eeipsam 
eponte  exhibet,  Experimenta  Jiunt  ponendo  naturam  in  eae 
circumsiantias,  in  quibue  debeat  agere,  et  nobis  osteniere  id 
quod  quoerimus"  * 


*  As  hartng  been  onee  trarat  by  finw 

*  fiewell,  CkrUL  Mcr^  ehap.  2k 
"  Dr.  Mill,  Ettaft,  p.  837. 

*  BoneoTiob,  NoU  to  SUj'g  Pomb,  Dt  B^itamtMu 
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These  are  more  fully  explained  and  characterized  in  the 
following  passage  from  Sir  John  llerschel.' 

"  The  great,  and  indeed  the  only  ultimate  source  of  our 
knowledge  of  nature  and  its  laws  is  experience;  by  which  wo 
mean  not  the  experience  of  one  man  only,  or  of  one  generation, 
but  the  accumulated  experience  of  all  mankind  in  all  ages, 
registered  in  books,  or  recorded  by  tradition.  But  experience 
may  be  acquired  in  two  ways :  either,  first,  by  noticing  facts  as 
they  occur,  without  any  attempt  to  influence  the  frequency  of 
their  occurrence,  or  to  vary  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
occur;  this  is  observcUion:  or,  secondly,  by  putting  in  action 
causes  and  agents  over  which  we  have  control,  and  purposely 
Tarying  their  combinations,  and  noticing  what  effects  take 
place ;  this  is  experiment.  To  these  two  sources  we  must  look 
as  the  fountains  of  all  natural  science.  It  is  not  intended, 
however,  by  thus  distinguishing  observation  from  experiment,  to 
place  them  in  any  kind  of  contrast.  Essentially  they  are  much 
alike,  and  differ  rather  in  degree  than  in  kind ;  so  that,  perhaps, 
the  terms  passive  and  active  observation  might  better  exprest 
their  distinction ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  highly  important  to 
mark  the  different  states  of  mind  in  inquiries  carried  on  by 
their  respective  aids,  as  well  as  their  different  effects  in  pro- 
moting the  progress  of  science.  In  the  former,  we  sit  still  and 
listen  to  a  tale,  told  us,  perhaps  obscurely,  piecemeal,  and  at 
long  intervals  of  time,  with  our  attention  more  or  less  awake. 
It  is  only  by  after  rumination  that  we  gather  its  full  import ; 
and  often,  when  the  opportunity  is  gone  by,  we  have  to  regret 
that  our  attention  was  not  more  particularly  directed  to  some 
point  which,  at  the  time,  appeared  of  little  moment,  but  of 
which  we  at  length  appreciate  the  importance.  In  the  latter, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  cross-examine  our  witness,  and  by 
comparing  one  part  of  his  evidence  with  the  other,  while  he  is 
yet  before  ns,  and  reasoning  upon  it  in  his  presence,  are 
enabled  to  put  pointed  and  searching  questions,  the  answer  to 
which  may  at  once  enable  us  to  make  up  our  minds.  Accord- 
ingly it  has  been  found  invariably,  that  in  those  departments 
of  physics  where  the  phenomena  are  beyond  our  control,  oi 

*0»tMt  Sbidjf  <tf  NaL  PML,  Lardna't  C^dop^  No.  zlr^  p.  SI. 
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into  which  experimental  inquiry,  from  other  causes,  has  net 
been  carried,  liie  progress  of  knowledge  has  been  slow,  nncer* 
tain,  and  irregular ;  while  in  such  as  admit  of  experiment,  and 
in  which  mankind  have  agreed  to  its  adoption,  it  has  been 
rapid,  sure,  and  steady."  —  V,  Analogy. 

EXPEBIMEirr.— r.  observation. 

EXPEBIMENTTJM  CRTJCI8.  — A  crucial  or  decisiye  experi- 
ment in  attempting  to  interpret  the  laws  of  nature ;  so  called, 
by  Bacon,  from  the  crosses  or  way-posts  used  to  point  out 
roads,  because  they  determine  at  once  between  two  or  more ' 
possible  conclusions. 

Bacon'  says,  *' Crucial  instances  are  of  this  kind ;  when  in 
inquiry  into  any  nature  the  intellect  is  put  into  a  sort  of  equi- 
librium, so  that  it  is  uncertain  to  which  of  two,  or  sometimes 
more  natures,  the  cause  of  the  nature  inquired  into  ought  to 
be  attributed  or  assigned,  on  account  of  the  frequent  and  ordi- 
nary concurrence  of  more  natures  than  one ;  the  inatatices  of 
i/ie  cross  show  that  the  union  of  the  one  nature  with  the  nature 
sought  for  is  faithful  and  indissoluble ;  while  that  of  the  other 
is  varied  and  separable ;  whence  the  question  is  limited,  and 
that  first  nature  received  as  tlie  cause,  and  the  other  sent  off 
and  rejected." 

Sir  G.  Blane'  notices  that  in  chemistry  a  single  experiment 
is  conclusive,  and  the  epithet  experimenium  crucis  applied; 
because  the  crucible  derives  its  name  from  the  figure  of  the 
cross  being  stamped  upon  it. 

A  and  B,  two  different  causes,  may  produce  a  certain  number 
of  similar  effects ;  find  some  effect  which  the  one  produces  and 
the  other  does  not,  and  this  will  point  out,  as  the  direction- 
post  (cniz)f  at  a  point  where  two  highways  meet,  which  of 
these  causes  may  have  been  in  operation  in  any  particular 
instance.  Thus,  many  of  the  symptoms  of  the  Oriental  plague 
are  common  to  other  diseases ;  but  when  the  observer  discovers 
the  peculiar  bubo  or  boil  of  the  complaint,  he  has  an  in^taniia 
ci'ucis  which  directs  him  immediately  to  its  discovery. 

**  If  all  that  the  senses  present  to  the  mind  is  sensations, 
Bei  keley  must  be  right ;  but  Berkeley  assumed  this  premiss 

■  J/oc.  Org.y  book  ii.,  tect.  30.  •  iM.  Log^  p.  80. 
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withoat  any  foundation  or  any  proof  of  it.  The  size  and  shape 
of  things  are  presented  to  us  by  our  senses,  yet  every  one 
knows  that  size  and  shape  are  not  sensations. 

"  This  I  would  therefore  humbly  propose  as  an  experimen- 
turn  crucis,  by  which  the  ideal  system  must  stand  or  fall ;  and 
it  brings  the  matter  to  a  short  issue.  Extension,  figure,  and 
motion,  may— any  one  or  all  of  them — be  taken  for  the  sub- 
ject of  this  ezpypriment.  Either  they  are  ideas  of  sensation, 
or  they  are  not.  If  any  one  of  them  can  be  shown  to  be  an 
idea  of  sensation,  or  to  have  the  least  resemblance  to  any  sen- 
sation, I  lay  my  hand  upon  my  mouth,  and  give  up  all  pre* 
tence  to  reconcile  reason  to  common  sense  in  this  matter,  and 
must  suffer  the  ideal  scepticism  to  triumph.''  ^ 

'*  If,  in  a  variety  of  cases  presenting  a  general  resemblance, 
whenever  a  certain  circumstance  is  present,  a  certain  effe<^i 
follows,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  one  is  dependent  on 
the  other ;  but  if  you  can  also  find  a  case  where  the  circum 
stanco  is  absent  from  the  combination,  and  the  effect  also  dis- 
appears, your  conclusion  has  all  the  evidence  in  its  favour  of 
which  it  is  susceptible.  When  a  decisive  trial  can  be  made 
by  leaving  out,  in  this  manner,  the  cause  of  which  we  wish 
to  trace  the  effect,  or  by  insulating  any  substances  so  as  to 
exclude  all  agents  but  those  we  wish  to  operate,  or  in  any 
other  way,  such  a  decisive  trial  receives  the  title  of  experi^ 
menium  erucis.  One  of  the  most  interesting  on  record  is  that 
of  Dr.  Franklin,  by  which  he  established  the  identity  of  light- 
ning and  the  electricity  of  our  common  machines.'" 

BXTEB'SIOB'  {extendo,  to  stretch  from).—"  The  notions  acquired 
by  the  sense  of  touch,  and  by  the  movement  of  the  body, 
compared  with  what  is  learnt  by  the  eye,  make  up  the  idea 
expressed  by  the  word  extension"* 

Extension  is  that  property  of  matter  by  which  it  occupies 
space ;  it  relates  to  the  qualities  of  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness, without  which  no  substance  can  exist ;  but  has  no  re- 
spect to  the  size  or  shape  of  a  body.  Solidity  is  an  essential 
quality  of  matter  as  well  as  extension.    And  it  is  from  the 

■  Held,  Inquify  ifOo  Btm,  Mind,  eb.  5,  see.  7. 
•  B.  Bailey,  Ducmenetf  Lond.,  1852,  p.  169. 
'  Taylor,  SltmeHtt  </  ThotighL 
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resistance  of  a  solid  body,  as  the  occasion,  that  we  get  Iht 
idea  of  externality  —  q.  r. 

According  to  the  Cartesians,  extension  was  the  essence  of 
matter.  "Sola  igitvr  extensio  corporis  neUuram  consiituit,  quum 
ilia  omni  solum  semperqtje  convenicU,  adeo  ui  nihil  in  corpor$ 
prius  percipere  possumus"  * 

Hobbes's  views  are  given,  P?iil.  i^tma.' 

Locke's  views  are  given,  in  Essay  on  Hum,  Understand.* 
Extension  (Logical),  when  predicated  as  belonging  to  a  general 
term,  means  the  number  of  objects  included  under  it,  and 
comprehension  means  the  common  characters  belonging  to 
such  objects. 

**  I  call  the  comprehension  of  an  idea,  those  attributes  which 
it  involves  in  itself,  and  which  cannot  be  taken  away  from  it 
without  destroying  it ;  as  the  comprehension  of  the  idea  tri- 
angle includes  extension,  figure,  three  lines,  three  angles,  and 
the  equality  of  these  three  angles  to  two  right  angles,  to, 

**  I  call  the  extension  of  an  idea  those  subjects  to  which  thai 
idea  applies,  which  are  also  called  the  inferiors  of  a  general 
term,  which,  in  relation  to  them,  is  called  superior,  as  the 
idea  of  triangle  in  general  extends  to  all  the  different  sorts  of 
triangles."* 

We  cannot  detach  any  properties  from  a  notion  without  ex« 
tending  the  list  of  objects  to  which  it  is  applied.  Thus,  if  we 
abstract  from  a  rose  its  essential  qualities,  attending  only  to 
those  which  it  connotes  as  a  plant,  we  extend  its  application, 
before  limited  to  flowers  vrith  red  petals,  to  the  oak,  fir,  fte. 
But  as  we  narrow  the  sphere  of  a  notion,  the  qualities  which 
it  comprehends  proportionally  increase.  If  we  restrict  the 
term  body  to  animal,  we  include  life  and  sensation — ^if  to  man, 
it  comprehends  reason. 

Thus  emerges  the  law  of  the  inverse  ratio  between  the  ex- 
tension of  common  terms  and  their  comprehension,  vis.,  the 
greater  the  extension  the  less  the  comprehension,  and  via 
versa, 

*  Le  Onaid,  JmL  PhOtfoph^  pan  It.,  p.  IS'X 

*  Purs  it^  e.  8,  sect  1. 

»  B.  ii.,  chap.  13,  M6  alao  obap.  16;  lUId,  Htquiry,  c  6,  Mot  5,  6;  MUO.  Bm^  <«n| 
IL,  e.  10. 

*  AH.  Mtog.  La$k,  part  I.  ebap.  & 
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BXTEEHALITT  or  0XJTHE8S.-**"  Pressure  or  resistance  ne* 
cessarily  supposes  exUmcdUy  in  the  thing  which  presses  oi 
resists."  * 

"  Distance  or  outness  is  neither  immediately  of  itself  per- 
ceived by  sight,  nor  yet  apprehended  or  judged  of  by  lines 
and  angles,  but  is  only  suggested  to  our  thoughts,"  &c.* — Fl 

PXRCEPTION. 


FABLE.  — "  The  word  fable  is  at  present  generally  limited  to 
those  fictions  in  which  the  resemblance  to  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion is  not  direct  but  analogical."* 

Fable  and  Myth  were  at  one  time  synonyms.  ^^Fahles  of 
^sop  and  other  eminent  mythologists"  by  Sir  R.  L'Estrange.^ 
— F.  Apologub. 

FACT.  —  "Whatever  really  exists,  whether  necessarily  or  rela- 
tively, may  be  called  ?kfact,  A  statement  concerning  a  num- 
ber of  facts,  is  called  a  doctrine  (when  it  is  considered  abso- 
luidy  as  a  truth),  and  a  law  (when  it  is  considered  relatively 
to  an  intelligence  ordaining  or  receiving  it)."' 

By  a  matter  of  fact,  in  ordinary  usage,  is  meant  something 
which  might,  eoticeivably,  be  submitted  to  the  senses;  and 
about  which  it  is  supposed  there  could  be  no  disagreement 
among  persons  who  should  be  present,  and  to  whose  senses  it 
should  be  submitted ;  and  by  a  matter  of  opinion  is  understood 
anything  respecting  which  an  exercise  of  judgment  would  be 
called  for  on  the  part  of  those  who  should  have  certain  objects 
before  them,  and  who  might  conceivably  disagree  in  their 
judgment  thereupon."* — V.  Opinion. 

"  By  a  matter  of  fact,  I  understand  anything  of  whirii  we 
obtain  a  conviction  from  our  internal  consciousness,  or  any 
individual  event  or  phenomenon  which  is  the  object  of  sensa- 
tion."» 

It  is  thus  opposed  to  matter  of  inference.    Thus,  the  destruo 

•  Adam  Smith,  On  the  Sentei. 

*  Berkley,  Rrindfies  qf  Knowledge,  part  L,  Met  43. 

•  Whately,  KheLy  part  L,  oh.  2,  {  8.  «  Fol.,  Lond.,  1764. 

» Irons,  0»  ^VnaZ  OiuMi,  p.  48.  •  Whatol/,  £A<^  pL  L,  eh.  9^  1 4 

*  Mr  0. 0.  Leiii%  Euny  on  h^Uunot  qf  Auikeritif,  pp.  1-i. 
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tivenesfl  of  cholera  is  matter  of  fact,  the  mode  of  its  pntpa 
gation  is  matter  of  inference.  Matter  of  fact  also  denotes  what 
is  certain,  as  opposed  to  matter  of  doubt.  The  existence  o( 
God  is  matter  of  fact,  though  ascertained  bj  reasoning. 

"  The  distinction  of  fact  and  theory  is  only  relative.  Events 
and  phenomena  considered  as  particulars  which  may  be  col- 
ligated by  induction,  are  facts;  considered  as  generalities 
already  obtained  by  colligation  of  other  facts,  they  are  theories 
The  same  event  or  phenomenon  is  a,  fact  or  a  theory,  according 
as  it  is  considered  as  standing  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
inductive  bracket." ' 

"  Theories  which  are  true,  srefacfsJ*^ — V,  Opinion. 
FACTITIOUS  (faetito,  to  practise),  is  applied  to  what  is  the 
result  of  use  or  art,  in  distinction  to  what  is  the  product  of 
nature.     Mineral  waters  made  in  imitation  of  the  natural 
springs  are  caWed  factitious. 

Cupiditas  cUiorum  existim^ionis  nan  est  factitia  sed  nobis 
congenita ;  deprehendilur  enim  et  in  infaniibus  qui,  etiam  ante 
refiectionis  usum,  molestia  afficittntur,  qxium  parvi  a  ceteris 
penduniur* 

"  It  is  enough  that  we  have  moral  ideas,  however  obtained ; 
whether  by  original  constitution  of  our  nature,  or  factUiousfy, 
makes  no  difference."* 

"  To  Mr.  Locke,  the  writings  of  Hobbes  suggested  much  of 
the  sophistry  displayed  in  the  first  book  of  his  essay  on  the 
factitious  nature  of  our  moral  principles."* 
FACULTY. — FacuUates  sunt  out  quibus  facilius^,  out  sine  quibfis 
omnino  confici  non  potest.* 

FacuUas  est  qucdibet  vis  activa,  seu  virtus,  seu  potestas,  Sofei 
etiam  vocari  potentia,  verum  tunc  inieUigetida  estpotentia  activa, 
seu  habUitas  ad  agendum^ 

"  The  word  faculty  is  most  properly  applied  to  those  powers 
of  the  mind  which  are  original  and  natural,  and  which  mak€ 
part  of  the  constitution  of  the  mind."' 

*  Wbewell,  Philoaoph.  JhdueL  Sciencet,  aphorism  23. 

*  Ibid.,  On  Induction,  p.  23.  •  N.  Lftooudre,  fmtt.  PMharph^  torn,  iii,  p.  SI 

*  II«mpden,  Inlrod.  to  Mar.  PMlosoplL,  p.  13. 

*  Stewart,  Prelim.  Diuerl.,  p.  &4  •  Cicero,  D«  hnaU.,  lib.  K.,  40 

^  ChMiTiiiy  Lexicon  PhOonph.  •  Beid,  Intdl.  JVw.,  esny  I.,  chap.  1. 
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A  faculty  is  the  natural  power  bj  which  phenomena  are 
produced  by  a  person  that  is  an  agent,  who  can  direct  and 
concentrate  the  power  which  he  possesses.* 

Bodies  haye  the  property  of  being  put  in  motion,  or  of  being 
melted.  The  magnet  has  an  attractive  j>oi06r.  Plants  have 
a  medical  virtue.  But  instead  of  blind  and  fatal  activity,  let 
the  being  who  has  power  be  conscious  of  it,  and  be  able  to 
exercise  and  regulate  it ;  this  is  what  is  meant  hj  faculty.  It 
implies  intelligence  and  freedom.  It  is  personality  which 
gives  the  character  of  faculties  to  those  natural  powers  which 
belong  to  as.* 

**  The  faculties  of  the  mind  and  ita  powers,**  says  Dr.  Keid, 
"  are  often  used  as  synonymous  expressions.  But,''  continues 
he,  "as  most  synonyms  have  some  minute  distinction  that 
deserves  notice,  I  apprehend  that  the  word  facuUy  is  most 
properly  applied  to  those  powers  of  the  mind  which  are  original 
ajid  natural,  and  which  make  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
mind.  There  are  other  powers  which  are  acquired  by  use, 
exercise,  or  study,  which  are  not  called  y*aru2^^,  but  habits. 
There  must  be  something  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind 
necessary  to  our  being  able  to  acquire  hubiis,  and  this  is  com- 
monly called  capacity.'* 

Such  are  the  distinct  meanings  which  Dr.  Reid  would  assign 
to  these  words,  and  these  meanings  are  in  accordance  both  with 
their  philosophical  and  more  familiar  use.  The  distinction 
between  power  and  faculty  is,  that  faculty  is  more  properly 
applied  to  what  is  natural  and  original,  in  opposition  or  con- 
trast to  what  is  acquired.  We  say  the  faculty  of  judging,  but 
ihe  power  of  habit.  But,  as  all  our  faculties  are  powers,  we 
can  apply  the  latter  t«rm  equally  to  what  is  original  and  to 
what  is  acquired.  And  we  can  say,  with  equal  propriety,  the 
power  of  judging  and  the  power  of  habit.  The  acquiring  of 
habits  is  peculiar  to  man:  at  least  the  inferior  animals  do  so  to 
a  very  limited  extent.  There  must,  therefore,  be  ^something  in 
the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  upon  which  the  acquiring 
of  habits  depends.  This,  says  Dr.  Reid,  is  called  a  capacity. 
The  capacity  is  natural,  the  habit  is  acquired.    Dr.  Held  did 


Jongnf,  Mdan9e$,  Broxdl,  1834»  p.  U0.  >  Did.  da  Sdenea  PhiUucpK 
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not  reGOgnice  the  distinction  between  active  and  paasiye  power 
But  a  capacity  is  a  passive  power.  The  term  is  applied  to 
those  manifestations  of  mind  in  which  it  is  generally  regarded 
as  passive,  or  as  affected  or  acted  on  by  something  external  to 
itself.  Thus,  we  say  a  man  is  capable  of  gratitude,  or  love, 
or  grief,  or  joy.  We  speak  also  of  the  capacity  of  acquiring 
knowledge.  Now,  in  these  forms  of  expression,  the  mind  is 
considered  as  the  passive  recipient  of  certain  affections  or  im- 
pressions coming  upon  it.  Taking  into  account  the  distinction 
of  powers  as  active  and  passive,  **  these  terms,''  says  Sir  Wm. 
Hamilton,'  "  stand  in  the  following  relations.  Potoers  are 
active  and  passive,  ncUurai  and  acquired.  Powers  natural  and 
active  are  called  /acuities.  Powers  natural  and  passive,  ca- 
pacUies  or  receptivities.  Powers  acquired  are  habits,  and  habit 
is  used  both  in  an  active  and  passive  sense.  The  power, 
again,  of  acquiring  a  habit  is  called  a  disposition/'  This  is 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  explanations  of  Dr.  Reid,  only 
tiiat  instead  of  disposition  he  employs  the  term  capacity,  to 
denote  that  on  which  the  acquiring  of  habits  is  founded.  Dis- 
position is  employed  by  Dr.  Reid  to  denote  one  of  the  active 
principles  of  our  nature. 

One  great  end  and  aim  of  philosophy  is  to  reduce  facts  and 
phenomena  to  general  heads  and  laws.  The  philosophy  of 
mind,  therefore,  endeavours  to  arrange  and  classify  the  opera- 
tions of  mind  according  to  the  general  circumstances  under 
which  they  are  observed.  Thus  we  find  that  the  mind  fre- 
quently exerts  itself  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  objects 
around  it  by  means  of  the  bodily  senses.  These  operations 
vary  according  to  the  sense  employed,  and  according  to  the 
object  presented.  But  in  smelling,  tasting,  and  touching,  and 
in  all  its  operations  by  means  of  the  senses,  the  mind  comes 
to  the  knowledge  of  some  object  different  from  itself.  This 
general  fact  is  denoted  by  the  term  perception ;  and  we  say 
tbat  tiie  mind,  as  manifested  in  these  operations,  has  the  povjer 
or  faculty  of  perception.  The  knowledge  which  the  mind  thus 
acquires  can  be  recalled  or  reproduced,  and  this  is  an  operation 
which  the  mind  delights  to  perform,  both  from  the  pleasure 
which  it  feels  in  reviving  objects  of  former  knowledge  and  the 

*  fteUPt  FTorftv,  p.  221. 
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benefit  which  results  from  reflecting  upon  them.  But  the  re- 
calling or  repTodiusing  objects  of  former  knowledge  is  an  act 
altogether  different  from  the  act  of  originally  obtaining  it.  It 
implies  the  possession  of  a  peculiar  power  to  perform  it.  And 
hence  we  ascribe  to  the  mind  a  power  of  recollection  or  a 
facility  of  memory.  A  perception  is  quite  distinct  from  a  recol* 
lection.  In  the  one  we  acquire  knowledge  which  is  new  to  us— 
in  the  other  we  reproduce  knowledge  which  we  already  possess. 

In  the  operations  of  recollection  or  memory  it  is  often  neces- 
sary that  the  mind  exert  itself  to  exclude  some  objects  which 
present  themselves,  and  to  introduce  others  which  do  not  at 
first  appear.  In  such  cases  the  mind  does  so  by  an  act  of  r^* 
solving  or  determining,  by  a  volition.  Now,  a  volition  is  alto- 
gether different  from  a  cognition.  To  know  is  one  thing,  to 
will  is  quite  another  thing.  Hence  it  is  that  we  assign  these 
different  acts  to  different  powers,  and  say  that  the  mind  has  a 
power  of  understanding,  and  also  a  power  of  willing.  The 
power  of  understanding  may  exert  itself  in  different  ways,  and 
although  the  end  and  result  of  all  its  operations  be  knowledge, 
the  different  ways  in  which  knowledge  is  acquired  or  improved 
may  be  assigned,  as  we  have  seen  they  are,  to  different  powers  or 
faculties — ^but  these  are  all  considered  as  powers  of  understand- 
ing. In  like  manner  the  power  of  willing  or  determining  may 
be  exerted  under  different  conditions,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
distinctness,  these  may  be  denoted  by  different  terms ;  but  still 
they  are  included  in  one  class,  and  called  powers  of  the 
will. 

Before  the  will  is  exerted  we  are  in  a  state  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  and  the  act  of  will  has  for  its  end  to  continue  that  state 
or  to  terminate  it.  The  pleasures  and  the  pains  of  which  we 
are  susceptible  are  numerous  and  varied,  but  the  power  or 
capacity  of  being  affected  by  them  is  denoted  by  the  term 
sensibility  or  feeling.  And  we  are  said  not  only  to  have  powers 
of  understanding  and  will,  but  powers  of  sensibility. 

When  we  speak,  therefore,  of  a  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind, 
we  mean  that  certain  operations  of  mind  have  been  observed, 
and  classified  according  to  the  conditions  and  circiunstances 
under  which  they  manifest  themselves,  and  that  distinct  names 
have  been  given  to  these  qIi^cs  of  phenomena,  to  mark  what 
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is  peculiar  in  the  act  or  operation,  and  consequently  in  ibt 
power  or  faculty  to  which  they  are  referred.  But  when  w€ 
thus  classify  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  assign  them  to 
different  powers,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  we  divide  the 
mind  into  different  compartments,  of  which  each  has  a  different 
energy.  The  energy  is  the  same  in  one  and  all  of  the  oper- 
ations. It  is  the  same  mind  acting  according  to  different  con- 
ditions and  laws.  The  energy  is  one  and  indivisible.  It  is  only 
the  manifestations  of  it  that  we  arrange  and  classify. 

This  is  well  put  by  the  famous  Alcuin,  who  was  the  friend 
and  adviser  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  following  passage,  which 
is  translated  from  his  work  De  Ratione  AnimcR: — ''The  soul 
bears  divers  names  according  to  the  nUture  of  its  operations ; 
inasmuch  as  it  lives  and  makes  live,  it  is  the  soul  (anima); 
inasmuch  as  it  contemplates,  it  is  the  spirit  (spiriius);  inas- 
much as  it  feels,  it  is  sentiment  {sensus);  since  it  reflects,  it 
is  thought  (animus) ;  as  it  comprehends,  intelligence  (mens) ; 
inasmuch  as  it  discerns,  reason  (ratio);  as  it  consents,  will 
(volunta»^);  as  it  recollects,  memory  (memoria).  But  these 
things  are  not  divided  in  substance  as  in  name,  for  all  this  is 
the  soul,  and  one  soul  only." 

Faculties  of  the  Hind  (Classification  of). — The  faculties  of  the 
human  mind  were  formerly  distinguished  as  gnostic  or  cogni- 
tive, and  orectic  or  appetont.  They  have  also  been  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  understanding  or  to  the  will,  and  have  been 
designated  as  intellectual  or  active.  A  threefold  classification 
of  them  is  now  generally  adopted,  and  they  are  reduced  to  the 
heads  of  intellect  or  cognition,  of  sensitivity  or  feeling,  and  of 
activity  or  will.  Under  each  of  these  heads,  again,  it  ia 
common  to  speak  of  several  subordinate  factdiies. 

**  This  way  of  speaking  of  faailiies  has  misled  many  into  a 
confused  notion  of  so  many  distinct  agents  in  us,  which  hail 
their  several  provinces  and  authorities,  and  did  command, 
obey,  and  perform  several  actions,  as  so  many  distinct  beings: 
which  has  been  no  small  occasion  of  wrangling,  obscurity, 
and  uncertainty,  in  questions  relating  to  them."  > 

Dr.  Brown,*  instead  of  ascribing  so  many  dis^nct  facuUies  U 

*  Lock«,  Amy  on  Bum.  Undertland.,  book  tt^  cbap.  SI,  1 17,  SS. 
■IieeturesTL 
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the  mind,  which  is  one,  would  speak  of  it  as  in  different 
Miaiet,  or  nnder  different  affections, — V.  Opbkations  of  thi 
Mind. 

"  Les  divers  facalt6s  que  I'on  considere  dans  I'ame,  ne  sont 
point  des  ohoses  distinctes  reellement,  mais  le  mime  6tre  dif« 
ferement  oonsider^." ' 

<*  Qjooiquo  nous  donnions  a  ces  facult^s  des  noms  differents, 
par  rapport  a  leur  diverses  operations,  cela  ne  nous  oblige 
pas  a  les  regarder  oomme  des  choses  differentes,  car  I'entende- 
ment  n'est  autre  chose  que  Fame,  en  tant  qu'elle  retient  et  se 
ressouyient ;  la  Yolont6  n'est  autre  chose  que  Fame,  en  tant 

qu'^e  veut  et  qu'elle  choisit. De  sorte  qu'on 

pent  entendre  que  toutes  ces  facult^s  ne  sont,  au  fond,  que 
le  mdme  ame,  qui,  reooit  divers  noms,  a  cause  de  ses  differentes 
operations.'*' 

"  Man  is  sometimes  in  a  predominant  state  of  inteUigence^ 
saaaetimes  in  a  predominant  state  of  feeling,  and  sometimes  in 
a  predominant  state  of  action  and  determination.  To  call 
these,  however,  separate  faculties,  is  altogether  beside  the 
mark.  No  act  of  intelligence  can  be  performed  without  the 
will,  no  act  of  determination  without  the  intellect,  and  no  act 
either  of  the  one  or  the  other  without  some  amount  of  feeling 
being  mingled  in  the  process.  Thus,  whilst  they  each  have 
tiieir  own  distinctive  characteristics,  yet  there  is  a  perfect 
unity  at  the  root."' 

"  I  feel  that  there  is  no  mor^  reason  for  believing  my  mind 
to  be  made  up  of  distinct  entities,  or  attributes,  or  faculties, 
than  that  my  foot  is  made  up  of  walking  and  running.  My 
mind,  I  firmly  believe,  thinks,  and  wills,  and  remembers,  just 
as  simply  as  my  body  walks,  and  runs,  and  rests."  ^ 

'*  It  would  be  well  if,  instead  of  speaking  of  *  the  powers 
[oT  faadties)  of  the  mind'  (which  causes  misunder8tanding)f 
we  adhered  to  the  designation  of  the  several '  operations  of 
one  mind ;'  which  most  psychologists  recommend,  but  in  th« 
sequel  forget."' 

t  Amand,  Jkt  Vrait  «l  da  Wbuu$a  Jden,  eh.  27. 

*  BoMQtt,  CbiHMitosficv  dt  DUu,  eh.  2,  art.  20. 

■  Moral],  PgytskOtogif,  p.  SL  '  « Iioni,  FiMd  Omuti,  p.  ML 

•PMMhtmlebm,  MoHeai  P^^tAoL,  8to^  18i7, p.  120. 
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"  The  judgment  is  often  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  distinet 
power  or  fcLctdty  of  the  soul,  differing  from  the  imagination, 
the  memory,  Ae.^  as  the  heart  differs  from  the  lungs,  or  the 
brain  from  the  stomach.  All  that  ought  to  be  understood  by 
these  modes  of  expression  is,  that  the  mind'  sometimes  com- 
pares objects  or  notions;  sometimes  joins  together  images; 
sometimes  has  the  feeling  of  past  time  with  an  idea  now 
present,  &o/'^ 

"  Notwithstanding  we  divide  the  soul  into  several  powers 
BJid /acuUiea,  there  is  no  such  division  in  the  soul  itself,  since 
it  is  the  whole  soul  that  remembers,  understands,  wills,  or 
imagines.  Our  manner  of  considering  the  memory,  under- 
standing, will,  imagination,  and  the  like  faculties,  is  for  the 
better  enabling  us  to  express  ourselves  in  such  abstracted 
subjects  of  speculation,  not  that  there  is  any  such  division  in 
the  soul  itself.'" 

"The  expression,  'man  perceives,  and  remembers,  and 
imagines,  and  reasons,'  denotes  all  that  is  conveyed  by  the 
longer  phrase,  'the  mind  of  man  has  ihe faculties  of  percep- 
tion, and  memory,  and  imagination,  and  reasoning.'  "* 

"Herbart  rejects  the  whole  theory  of  mental  inherent 
faculties  as  chimerical,  and  has,  in  consequence,  aimed  some 
severe  blows  at  the  psychology  of  Kant.  But,  in  fact,  it  is 
only  the  rational  psychology  which  Kant  exploded,  which  is 
open  to  this  attack.  It  may  be  that  in  mental,  as  in  physical 
mechanics,  we  know  force  only  from  its  effects ;  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  distinct  effects  will  thus  form  the  real  basis  of 
psychology.  The  faculties  may  then  be  retained  as  a  con- 
venient method  of  classification,  provided  the  language  is 
properly  explained,  and  no  more  is  attributed  to  them  than  is 
warranted  by  consciousness.  The  same  consciousness  which 
tells  me  that  seeing  is  distinct  from  hearing,  tells  me  also  that 
volition  is  distinct  from  both ;  and  to  speak  of  the  faculty  of 
will  does  not  necessarily  imply  more  than  the  consciousness 
of  a  distinct  class  of  mental  phenomena."* 

PAITH.— F.  Bblibp. 

*  Taylor,  EUmentt  <^  ThmtffhL  •  jS|pecte<or,  Ho.  OOQ 
•B,BtiUj,LeUfnonPhao9oph.Hum  Jfifid,  p.  18. 

*  Manaal,  Prolegom.  Leg^  p.  34,  note. 
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FALLACY  (A)  is  an  argument,  or  apparent  argument,  profoes* 
ing  to  decide  the  matter  at  issue,  while  it  really  does  not. 
Fallacies  have  been  arranged  as  logical,  aemi-logical,  and  non* 
hgieaJL  Bj  Aristotle  thej  were  arranged  in  two  classes— 
according  as  ihefaUacy  lay  in  theybrm,  in  dictione;  or  in  the 
matter,  extra  dictionem,  The/allacieSf  in  form  or  expression, 
are  the  following :  — 

Fallaoia  iCqnivocationifl,  arising  from  the  use  of  an  equiro- 
cal  word ;  as,  the  dog  is  an  animal ;  Sirius  is  the  dog ;  ther<^ 
fcre,  Sirius  is  an  animal. 

Fallacia  AmphiboliSB,  arising  from  doubtful  construction; 
quod  tangUur  a  Soeraie  ilhtd  sentit;  columna  tangitur  a  So- 
erate;  ergo  columna  sentit.  In  the  major  proposition  sentit 
means  "  Socrates  feels."  In  the  conclusion,  it  means  **  feels 
Socrates." 

Fallaeia  Compositionis,  when  what  is  proposed,  in  a  divided 
sense,  is  afterwards  taken  collectively ;  as,  two  and  three  are 
even  and  odd ;  five  is  two  and  three ;  therefore  five  is  even 
and  odd. 

FaUaoia  DiYisionis,  when  what  is  proposed  in  a  collective,  is 
afterwards  taken  in  a  divided  sense ;  as,  the  planets  are  seven ; 
Mercury  and  Venus  are  planets ;  therefore  Mercury  and  Venus 
sre  seven. 

Fallaoia  Accentns,  when  the  same  thing  is  predicated  of  dif- 
ferent terms,  if  they  be  only  written  or  pronounced  in  the 
same  way ;  as,  Eqttus  est  quadrtipes;  Aristidea  est  cequus;  ergo 
Aristides  est  quadrupes, 

Fallaoia  Fignrs  Dictionis,  when,  from  any  similitude  between 
two  words,  what  is  granted  of  one  is,  by  a  forced  application, 
predicated  of  another ;  as,  projectors  are  unfit  to  be  trusted ; 
this  man  has  formed  a  project ;  therefore,  this  man  is  unfit  to 
be  trusted. 

Fallacies  in  the  matter,  or  extra  dietionem,  accordmg  to 
some,  are  the  only  fallacies  strictly  logical ;  while,  according 
to  the  formal  school  of  logicians,  they  are  beyond  the  province 
of  logic  altogether. 

Fallaoia  Aocidentis,  when  what  is  accidental  is  confounded 
with  what  is  essential ;  as,  we  are  forbidden  to  kill ;  using 
capital  punishment  is  killing ;  we  are  forbidden  to  use  capita) 
pmuahaient. 
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FALLACY— 
Pallacia  a  Dicto  Seoondnm  quid  ad  Dictum  Simpliciter, 

when  a  term  is  used,  in  one  premiss,  in  a  limited,  and  in  the 
other  in  an  unlimited  sense ;  as,  the  Ethiopian  is  tokUe  as  to 
his  teeth;  therefore  he  is  white. 

Fallaoia  Ignorationis  Elenchi,  an  argument  in  which  the 

point  in  dispute  is  intentionally  or  ignorantly  overlooked,  and 
the  conclusion  is  irrelevant ;  as  if  any  one,  to  show  the  inu- 
tility of  the  art  of  logic,  should  prove  that  men  unacquainted 
with  it  have  reasoned  well. 

Fallacia  a  non  Causa  pro  Causa,  is  divided  miofaUacia  a  non 

vera  pro  vera,  and  faUacia  a  non  tali  pro  tali;  as,  '^  a  comet 
has  appeared,  therefore,  there  will  be  war."  "  What  intoxi- 
cates should  be  prohibited.  Wine  intoxicates."  Excess  of  it 
does. 
Fallacia  Consequeutis,  when  that  is  inferred  which  does  not 
logically  follow;  as,  "he  is  an  animal;  therefore  he  is  a 
man." 

Fallacia  Petitioma  Principii  (begging  the  question),  when 
.  that  is  assumed  for  granted,  which  ought  to  have  been  proved ; 
as,  when  a  thing  is  proved  by  itself  (called  petitio  siaivm\  "  he 
is  a  man,  therefore,  he  is  a  man ;  or  by  a  synonym  ;  as,  "  a 
sabre  is  sharp,  therefore  a  scimitar  is ;"  or  by  anything  equally 
unknotpn ;  as,  Paradise  was  in  Armenia,  therefore,  Gihon  is 
an  Asiatic  river;  or  by  anything  more  unknown;  as,  ''this 
square  is  twice  the  size  of  this  triangle,  because  equal  to  this 
circle ;"  or  by  reasoning  in  a  circle,  t'.  e.,  when  the  disDutant 
tries  to  prove  reciprocally  conclusion  from  premises,  and  pre- 
mises from  conclusion ;  as,  "  fire  is  hot,  therefore  it  burns ;" 
and  afterwards,  **  fire  burns,  therefore  it  is  hot ;"  "  the  stars 
twinkle,  therefore  they  are  distant ;"  "  the  stars  are  distant, 
therefore  they  twinkle." 
FaUacia  Flurium  Intero^tionum,  when  two  or  more  questions, 
requiring  each  a  separate  answer,  are  proposed  as  one,  so  that 
if  one  answer  be  given,  it  must  be  inapplicable  to  one  of 
the  particulars  asked ;  as,  "  was  Pisistratus  the  usurper  and 
scourge  of  Athens?"  The  answer  "no"  would  be  false  of 
the  former  particular,  and  "  yes  "  would  be  false  of  the  latter. 
Th9  fallacy  is  overthrown  by  giving  to  each  particular  a  seoa 
vato  reply. 
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FALSE,  lALSm.— The  false,  in  one  sense,  applies  to  things ; 
and  there  ib  falsity  Qiiher  when  things  really  are  not,  or  when 
it  is  impossible  they  can  be ;  as  when  it  is  said  that  the  pro- 
portion  of  the  diagonal  to  the  side  of  a  square  is  oommensur- 
able,  or  that  you  sit  —  the  one  is  absolutely  ^aZ^f,  the  other 
aocidentally — for  in  the  one  case  and  the  other  the  fact 
affirmed  is  not. 

The  false  is  also  predicated  of  things  which  really  exist,  but 
which  appear  other  than  they  are,  or  what  they  are  not ;  a 
portrait,  or  a  dream.  They  have  a  kind  of  reality,  but  they 
really  are  not  what  they  represent.  Thus,  we  say  that  things 
are  falser  either  because  they  do  not  absolutely  exist,  or  be- 
cause they  are  but  appearances  and  not  realities. 

FdlsUy  is  opposed  to  yerity  or  truth  —  q,  v. 

To  transcendental  truth,  or  truth  of  being,  the  opposite  is 
nonentity  rather  than^/oZn^y.  A  thing  that  really  is,  is  what 
it  is.  A  thing  that  is  not  is  a  nonentity.  Falsity,  then,  is  two- 
fold —o^'tfc^'oe  BiA  formal.  Objective  falsity  is  when  a  thing 
resembles  a  thing  which  it  really  is  not,  or  when  a  sign  or 
proposition  seems  to  represent  or  enunciate  what  it  does  not. 
Farmai  falsity  belongs  to  the  intellect  when  it  fails  to  discover 
ohieeiiyelj  falsity,  and  judges  according  to  appearances  rather 
than  the  reality  and  truth  of  things.  Formal  falsity  is  error ; 
which  is  opposed  to  logical  truth.  To  moral  truth,  the  oppo- 
site is  falsehood  or  lying. 

FAHCT  {^aa^aaia),  —  "Imagination  or  phantasy,  in  its  most  ex- 
tensive meaning,  is  the  faculty  representative  of  the  phenomena 
both  of  the  internal  and  external  worlds."  ^ 

*'In  the  8011I 
Are  many  le^er  facaltiei,  that  serre 
Reftflon  u  chief;  among  them  fancy  next 
Her  offloe  holds ;  of  all  external  things 
Whieh  the  five  watehlbl  iienMB  represent 
She  Ibrms  hnaginations,  atry  shapes." 

Hilton,  Bxradi$e  Lost,  hook  t. 

**  Where  ybflfoiy,  near  handmaid  to  the  mind, 
Site  and  heholds,  and  doth  dieoem  them  all; 
Oompoands  in  one  thtpgt  different  in  their  kind, 
Oomparee  the  hlack  ani  white,  the  great  and  small." 

Sir  John  Daviee,  /miMrteltfir. 


«  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  iSotf «  Work*,  note  B,  teot  !• 
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*^  Wben  nature  rMti^ 
Oft  hi  ber  atMence  mimic  fancy  wakes 
To  imitate  ber,  but,  mii>jofning  abapca, 
Wild  work  prodnoca  oft,  but  moat  In  dream." 

**  Tell  me  wbere  la  fanqf  bred. 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  beadt 
How  begot,  bow  nourished?" 

Merck,  qf  Venice,  act  ili,  seane  2. 

<*  Break,  PhanUie,  from  thy  cave  of  eloud. 

And  waTe  thy  purple  wings, 
Now  all  thy  figures  are  allowed, 

And  various  shapes  of  thinga. 
Create  of  airy  forms  a  stream; 

It  must  hate  blood  and  nought  of  phlegm ; 
And  though  it  be  a  waking  dream. 

Yet  let  it  like  an  odour  riaa 
To  all  the  senses  here, 

And  fall  like  sleep  upon  their  eyes. 
Or  music  on  their  ear."  —  Ben  Jonson. 

"  How  Tarious  soever  the  pictures  o£  fancy,  the  materials, 
according  to  some,  are  all  derived  from  sense;  so  that  the 
maxim — Nihil  est  in  intelledu  nisi prius  fuerii  in  sensu — ^though 
not  true  of  the  intellect,  holds  with  regard  to  the  phantasy/' ' 

Addison*  said  that  he  used  the  words  imagination  Budjaney 
indiscriminately. 

Mr.  Stewart'  said,  **  It  is  obvious  that  a  creative  imaginar 
tion,  when  a  person  possesses  it  so  habitually  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  forming  one  characteristic  of  his  genius,  implies 
a  power  of  summoning  up  at  pleasure  a  particular  class  o^ 
ideas;  and  of  ideas  related  to  each  other  in  a  particular 
manner ;  which  power  can  be  the  result  only  of  certain  habits 
of  association,  which  the  individual  has  acquired.  It  is  to 
this  power  of  the  mind,  which  is  evidently  a  particular  turn 
of  thought,  and  not  one  of  the  common  principles  of  our 
nature,"  that  Mr.  Stewart  would  appropriate  the  nameyhn^. 
"The  office  of  this  power  is  to  collect  materials  for  the 
imagination  ;  and  therefore,  the  latter  power  presupposes  the 
former,  while  the  former  does  not  necessarily  suppose  the  latter. 
A  man  whose  habits  of  association  present  to  him,  for  illustra- 
ting or  embellishing  a  subject,  a  number  of  resembling  or 

'  Honboddo,  Ancient  Metaphys.,  b.  ii.,  eh.  T. 

*  i^MofoKor,  Ko.  411.  ^KltmmlUfdbKp,^ 
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PAHCT— 

analogous  ideas,  we  call  a  man  of  fancy;  but  for  an  effort  of 
imagination,  various  other  powers  are  necessary,  particularly 
the  powers  of  taste  and  judgment;  without  which  we  can  hope 
to  produce  nothing  that  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  others. 
It  is  the  power  of  fancy  which  supplies  the  poet  with  meta- 
phorical language,  and  with  all  the  analogies  which  are  the 
foundation  of  his  allusions:  but  it  is  the  power  of  imagination 
that  creates  the  complex  scenes  he  describes,  and  the  fictitious 
characters  he  delineates.  To  fancy  we  apply  the  epithets 
of  rich  or  luxuriant ;  to  imagination,  those  of  beautiful  or 
sublime/' 

Fancy  was  called  by  Coleridge  '*  the  aggregative  and  associa- 
tive power/'  But  Wordsworth  says,  "  To  aggregate  and  to 
issociate,  to  evoke  and  to  combine,  belong  as  well  to  imagifich 
tk-tuBS  to  fancy,  Bwt  fancy  does  not  require  that  the  materials 
which  she  makes  use  of  should  be  susceptible  of  change  in 
their  constitution  from  her  touch ;  and,  where  they  admit  of 
modification,  it  is  enough  for  her  purpose  if  it  be  slight, 
limited,  and  evanescent.  Directly  the  reverse  of  these  are 
the  desires  and  demands  of  the  itnagination.  She  recoils 
from  everything  but  the  plastic,  the  pliant,  and  the  indefinite.'' 
— ^Wordsworth.* —  F.  Imagination. 

FATAUSK,  "F ATE.—** Faium  is  derived  from  fari;  that  is,  to 
pronounce,  to  decree ;  and  in  its  right  sense,  it  signifies  the 
decree  of  Providence." — Leibnitz.'  "  jPo/e,  derived  from  the 
Latin  fari,  to  speak,  must  denote  the  toord  spoken  by  some 
intelligent  being  who  has  power  to  make  his  words  good."— 
Tucker.* 

Among  all  nations  it  has  been  common  to  speak  of  fate  or 
destiny  as  a  power  superior  to  gods  and  men — swaying  all 
things  irresistibly.  This  may  be  called  HxQfate  of  poets  and 
mythclogisis.  Philosophical  fate  is  the  sum  of  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  the  product  of  eternal  intelligence,  and  the  blind 
properties  of  matter.  Theological  fate  represents  Deity  as 
above  the  laws  of  nature,  and  ordaining  all  things  according 
to  his  vnll— the  expression  of  that  will  being  the  law. 


*  PrtfcM  to  Works,  vol.  i.,  12mcs  I<ond.,  188S. 

*  K/th  Bxpar  to  Dr.  Clarke. 

*  Light  qf  Natwrt^  toLIL,  part  U^  ohap.  M. 
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FATALISM— 

Leibnits '  says  t — "  There  iBfkFatum  Mahofnetanum,  a  Faium 
Staieum,  and  a  Faium  Ohristianum.  The  Torkish  /ate  wil] 
have  an  effect  to  happen,  even  though  its  cause  should  be 
avoided ;  as  if  there  was  an  absduie  neoessify.  The  Stoical 
faU  will  haye  a  man  to  be  quiet,  because  he  must  have  pa- 
tience whether  he  will  or  not,  since  't  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  course  of  things.  But  His  agreed  that  tiiere  is  Fatum 
ChrUtianum,  a  certain  destiny  of  everything,  regulated  by  the 
fore-knowledge  and  providence  of  Gk>d/' 

**  Fatalists  that  hold  the  necessity  of  all  human  actions  and 
events,  may  be  reduced  to  these  three  heads — Firetf  such  as 
asserting  the  Deity,  suppose  it  irrespectively  to  decree  and 
determine  all  things,  and  thereby  make  all  actions  necessary  to 
us;  which  kind  of /oie,  though  philosophers  and  other  ancient 
writers  have  not  been  altogether  silent  of  it,  yet  it  has  been 
principally  maintained  by  some  neoteric  Christians,  contrary 
to  the  sense  of  the  ancient  church.  Secondly ,  such  as  suppose 
a  Deity  that,  acting  wisely,  but  necessarily,  did  contrive  the 
general  frame  of  things  in  the  world;  from  whence,  by  a 
series  of  causes,  doth  unavoidably  result  whatsoever  is  so  done 
in  it:  which  ya^6  is  a  concatenation  of  causes,  all  in  themselves 
necessary,  and  is  that  wbich  was  asserted  by  the  ancient  Stoics, 
Zeno,  and  Ghrysippus,  whom  the  Jewish  Essenes  seemed  to 
follow.  And,  lasUyj  such  as  hold  the  material  necessity  of  all 
things  without  a  Deity ;  which  fate  Epicurus  calls  t*  179  tMp 
^iMucMy  tiftmpfUnjw,  the  fate  of  the  naturalists,  that  is,  indeed, 
the  atheists,  the  assertors  whereof  may  be  called  also  the 
Democritical  fatalists"^ 

Cicero,  De  FcUo;  Plutarchus,  De  Fato;  Cbotius,  FhilosO' 
pkorum  Sententice  De  Fato, 

FEAR  is  one  of  the  passions.  It  arises  on  the  conception  or  con- 
templation of  something  evil  coming  upon  us. 

FEELIKG. — "  This  word  has  two  meanings.  Firsts  it  signifies 
the  perceptions  we  have  of  external  objects,  by  the  sense  of 
touch.  When  we  speak  o{  feeling  a  body  to  be  hard  or  soft,  or 
rough  or  smooth,  hot  or  cold,  iofeel  these  things  is  to  peroeive 


>  fifth  Biper  to  Dr.  Sammd  CrarXoe. 
*Gadwonh>  Mett.  S^^  book  L,  olwf.  1. 
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FEEUHO^ 

them  by  touch.  They  are  external  thinge,  and  that  aot  of  the 
mind  by  which  we^eei  them  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
objects  felt.  Secondly,  the  word  feding  is  used  to  signify  the 
same  thing  as  sengcUion;  and  in  this  sense,  it  has  no  object; 
iihe  feeling  and  the  thing  felt  are  one  and  the  same. 

**  Perhaps  betwixt  feeling,  taken  in  this  last  sense,  and  «en- 
sation,  there  may  be  this  small  difference,  that  eeneaiian  is 
most  commonly  used  to  signify  those  feeling*  which  we  have 
by  our  external  senses  and  bodily  appetites,  and  all  our  bodily 
pains  and  pleasures.  But  there  are  feelings  of  a  nobler 
nature  accompanying  our  affections,  our  moral  judgments,  and 
our  determinations  in  matters  of  taste,  to  which  the  word  sen- 
nation  is  less  properly  applied."  ^  —  Reid.* 

"Feding,  beside  denoting  one  of  the  external  senses,  is  a 
general  term,  signifying  that  internal  act  by  which  we  are 
made  conscious  of  our  pleasures  and  our  pains ;  for  it  is  not 
limited,  as  sensation  is,  to  any  one  sort.  Thus,  feeling  being 
the  genus  of  which  sensation  is  a  species,  their  meaning  is 
the  same  when  applied  to  pleasure  and  pain  felt  at  the  organ 
of  sense ;  and  accordingly  we  say  indifferently,  '  I  feel  plea- 
sure from  heat,  and  pain  from  cold ;'  or,  '  I  have  a  sensation 
of  pleasure  from  heat  and  of  pain  from  cold/  But  the  mean- 
ing o{feding,  as  iii  said,  is  much  more  extensiye.  It  is  proper 
to  say,  I  feel  pleasure  in  a  sumptuous  building,  in  loye,  in 
friendship ;  and  pain  in  losing  a  child,  in  revenge,  in  envy ; 
sensation  is  not  properly  applied  to  any  of  these. 

"  The  term  feeling  is  frequently  used  in  a  less  proper  sense, 
to  signify  what  we  feel  or  are  conscious  of;  and  in  that  sense 
it  is  a  general  term  for  all  our  passions  and  emotions,  and  for 
all  our  other  pleasures  and  pains."* 

All  sensations  are  feelings ;  but  all  feelings  are  not  sensa- 
tions. Sensations  are  those  feelings  which  arise  immediately 
and  solely  from  a  state  or  affection  of  the  bodily  organism. 
But  we  htkYe  feelings  which  are  connected  not  with  our  animal» 


^TbeFmieh  vm of  MMotfon  —  m  wben  we  say  raeh an  oeoamnoa  •xdted«gnwl 
tautttiam,  that  iM,/BeU$»g  of  lorprifle,  or  indlgnatioD,  or  aatisfiwtlon,  is  beooming  mon 

BOOmiOD. 

*  IiUdl.  i\NP.,  «my  U  chap.  I. 

*  &ain«i,  summit  </  Ori^ciim,  App«iidi& 
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FEELDrO  — 

but  with  our  intelleotual,  and  rational,  and  moral  nabire; 
8Uoh  as  feelings  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  of  esteem  and 
gratitude,  of  approbation  and  disapprobation.  Those  higher 
feelingB  it  has  been  proposed  to  call  Sentiments  —  q.  v. 

From  its  most  restricted  sense  of  the  perceiving  by  the 
sense  of  touch,  feeling  has  been  extended  to  signify  immediate 
perceiying  or  knowing  in  general.  It  is  applied  in  this  sense 
to  the  immediate  knowledge  which  we  have  of  first  truths  or 
the  principles  of  common  sense.  **  By  external  or  internal 
perception,  I  apprehend  a  phenomenon  of  mind  or  matter  as 
existing ;  I  therefore  affirm  it  to  be.  Now,  if  asked  how  I 
know,  or  am  assured,  that  what  I  apprehend  as  a  mode  of 
mind,  may  not,  in  reality,  be  a  mode  of  mind ;  I  can  only  say, 
using  the  simplest  language,  '  I  know  it  to  be  true,  because  I 
feelt  and  cannot  but  feel,'  or  '  because  I  believe,  and  cannot 
but  believe,'  it  so  to  be.  And  if  further  interrogated  how  I 
know,  or  am  assured  that  I  thus  feel  or  thus  believe,  I  can 
make  no  better  answer  than,  in  the  one  case,  '  because  I  believe 
that  I  feel;*  in  the  other,  'because  I  feel  that  I  believe,*  It 
thus  appears,  that  when  pushed  to  our  last  resort,  we  must 
retire  either  upon  feeling  or  bdief,  or  upon  both  indifferently. 
And,  accordingly,  among  philosophers,  we  find  that  a  great 
many  employ  one  or  other  of  these  terms  by  which  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  ultimate  ground  to  which  our  cognitions  are 
reducible ;  while  some  employ  both,  even  though  'they  may 
award  a  preference  to  one.  ...  In  this  application  of  it 
we  must  discharge  that  signification  of  the  word  by  which 
we  denote  the  phenomena  of  pain  and  pleasure." ' — F.  Beluf. 

PETICHI8H  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  form  of  the  theo- 
logical philosophy ;  and  is  described  as  consisting  in  the  as- 
cription of  life  and  intelligence  essentially  analogous  to  our 
own,  to  every  existing  object,  of  whatever  kind,  whether 
organic  or  inorganic,  natural  or  artificial.'  The  Portuguese 
call  the  objects  worshipped  by  the  negroes  of  Africa  ye/mo— 
bewitched  or  possessed  by  fairies.  Such  are  the  grisgris  of 
Africa,  the  manitous  and  the  ockia  of  America,  and  the  burh 


■  sir  William  Havnton,  KH^s  Warkt,  nof«  A,  Met  S. 
•  Oomto,  PkUoioph.  Aniioe,  i^  S. 
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kan$  of  Siberia — good  and  eyil  genii  inhabiting  the  objecti 
of  nature  which  they  worship.  The  priests  of  this  worship 
are  called  sTwis  in  Africa,  jongleur*  or  jvgglers  in  America, 
and  ekamanes  in  Central  Asia. 

Mr.  C^te,'  in  reference  to  Xerxes  scourging  the  Hellespont 
which  had  destroyed  his  bridge,  remarks,  that  the  absurdity 
and  childishness  of  the  proceeding  is  no  reason  for  rejecting 
ii  as  haying  actually  taken  place.  "  To  transfer/'  continues 
he,  "  to  inanimate  objects  the  sensitiye  as  well  as  the  willing 
and  designing  attributes  of  human  beings,  is  among  the 
early  and  wide-epread  instincts  of  mankind,  and  one  of  the 
primitiye  forms  of  religion ;  and  although  the  enlargement 
of  reason  and  experience  gradually  displaces  this  element- 
ary ye^icAi^m,  and  banishes  it  from  the  region  of  reality  into 
ihoee  of  conyentional  fictions,  yet  the  force  of  momentary  pas- 
sion will  often  suffice  to  supersede  the  acquired  habit,  and 
eyen  an  intdligeni  man  may  he  impelled  in  a  moment  ofagoni- 
wing  pain  to  kick  or  beat  the  lifeless  ol^ect  from  which  he  has 
sufferedJ' 

Ih*.  Reid  was  of  opinion  that  children  naturally  belieyed  all 
things  around  them  to  be  aliye — a  belief  which  is  encouraged 
by  the  education  of  the  nursery.  And  when  under  the  smarting 
of  pain  we  kick  or  strike  the  inanimate  object  which  is  the 
occasion  of  it,  we  do  so,  he  thought,  by  a  momentary  relapse 
into  the  creed  of  infancy  and  childhood. 

PTGUBE. — V,  Stllogisv. 

FITVE8S  and  UHFITIVESS  "most  frequently  denote  the  con- 
gruity  or  incongruity,  aptitude  or  inaptitude,  of  any  means 
to  accomplish  an  end.  But  when  applied  to  actions,  they 
generally  signify  the  same  with  right  and  wrong;  nor  is  it  often 
hard  to  determine  in  which  of  these  senses  these  words  are  to 
be  understood.  It  is  worth  obserying  ihvXJitness  in  the  former 
■ense  is  equally  undefinable  yriih fitness  in  the  latter;  or,  that 
it  is  as  impossible  to  express  in  any  other  than  synonymous 
words,  what  we  mean  when  we  say  of  certain  objects,  '  tliat 
they  haye  Sk  fitness  to  one  another ;  or  B.TQfii  to  answer  certain 
purposes,'  as  when  we  say, '  reyerencing  the  Deity  is  fit,  oi 

*  Bitt  ^  Qrttoe,  toI.  t,  p.  22. 
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FinrEss  ^ 

beneficence  is  ^  to  be  practifled/  In  the  first  of  these  in- 
stances, none  can  avoid  owning  the  absorditj  of  making  an 
arbitrary  sense  the  source  of  the  idea  of  fitness,  and  of  con« 
eluding  that  it  signifies  nothing  real  in  objeots,  and  that  no 
one  thing  can  be  properly  the  means  of  another.  In  both 
oases  the  term  fit  signifies  a  simple  perception  of  the  under- 
standing." ' 

According  to  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  virtue  consists  in  acting 
in  conformity  to  the  nature  Bsid  fitness  of  things.  In  this 
theory  the  term  fitness  does  not  mean  the  adaptation  of  an 
action,  as  a  means  towards  some  end  designed  by  the  agent ; 
but  a  congruity,  proportion,  or  suitableness  between  an  action 
and  the  relations,  in  which,  as  a  moral  being,  the  agent  stands. 
Dr.  Clarke  has  been  misunderstood  on  this  point  by  Dr. 
Brown'  and  others.* 

"  Our  perception  of  vice  and  its  desert  arises  from,  and  is 
the  result  of,  a  comparison  of  actions  with  the  nature  and 
capacities  of  the  agent.  And  hence  arises  a  proper  application 
of  the  epithets  incongruous,  unsuitable,  disproportionate,  unfit, 
to  actions  which  our  moral  faculty  determines  to  be  vicious."^ 

In  like  manner,  when  our  moral  faculty  determines  actions 

to  be  virtuous,  there  is  a  propriety  in  the  application  of  the 

epithets  congruous,  suitable,  proportionate,  j/7<. 

FOKCE  is  an  energy  or  power  which  has  a  tendency  to  move  a 

body  at  rest,  or  to  affect  or  stop  the  progress  of  a  body  already 

in  motion.    This  is  sometimes  termed  active  foret,  in  oontr»- 

distinction  to  that  which  merely  resists  or  retards  the  motion 

of  a  body,  but  is  itself  apparently  inactive.    But  according  to 

Leibnitz,  by  whom  the  terra  farce  was  introduced  into  modern 

philosophy,  no  substance  is  altogether  passive.    Force,  or  a 

continual  tendency  to  activity,  was  originally  communicated 

by  the  Creator  to  all  substances,  whether  material  or  spiritual. 

Every /orce  is  a  substance,  and  every  stUfstance  is  sl  force.    The 

two  notions  are  inseparable ;  for  you  cannot  think  of  action 

without  a  being,  nor  of  a  being  without  activity.    A  substance 

entirely  passive  is  a  contradictory  idea.* — F.  Monad. 

■  -  ■ 

*  PHoe,  Revieufy  ch.  6.  •  Led  IsxtL 

*  See  Wardlaw,  ChrUt,  Elhiet,  note  I.  «  Butler,  DiutrtaHon  on  FiriM. 

*  t$M  Leibniti,  Dt  prima  PhOotophia  tmendaNem,  «t  de  naUonA  tuhtkmUa, 
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In  like  maimer  Bosooyieh'  maintained  tiiat  the  ultimatt 
particles  of  matter  are  indiTiuble  and  unextended  points, 
endowed  with  ihe  farces  of  attraotion  and  repulsion. 

According  to  the  dynamic  theory  of  Kant,  and  the  atomic 
theory  of  Leucippns,  the  phenomena  of  matter  were  explained 
by  attraction  and  repulsion. 

"  La  force  propremeni  dite,  c*est  ce  qui  regU  lea  actes,  sana 
regler  lea  volontea"  If  this  definition  offeree,  which  is  given 
by  Mens.  Comte,  be  adopted,  it  would  make  a  distinction 
between  yoree  tokd  power.  Power  extends  to  voUtiana  as  well 
as  to  Cfperationat  to  mind  as  well  as  matter.  But  we  also  speak 
of  force  as  physical,  vital,  and  mental. 

FOBM  "is  that  of  which  matter  is  the  receptacle,''  says  Lord 
Monboddo.'  A  trumpet  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  parts ; 
the  matter  or  brass  of  which  it  is  made,  and  theybmt  which 
the  maker  gives  to  it.  The  latter  is  essential,  but  not  the 
former ;  since  although  the  matter  were  silver,  it  would  still 
be  a  trumpet;  but  without  iheform  it  would  not.  Now,  al- 
though there  can  be  no  form  without  matter,  yet  as  it  is  the 
form  which  makes  the  thing  what  it  is,  the  word  yorm  came 
to  signify  essence  or  nature.  "  Form  is  the  essence  of  the 
thing,  from  which  result  not  only  its  figure  and  shape,  but  all 
its  other  qualities.'' 

Matter  void  of  form  ^  but  ready  to  receive  it,  was  called, 
in  metaphysics,  maieria  prima,  or  elementary ;  in  allusion  to 
which  Butier  has  made  Hudibras  say,  that  he 

Proftssed 
He  bad  flnt  matter  ieen  nodreaed. 
And  found  it  nftKed  and  alone, 
Before  one  rag  fA  form  was  on. 

Form  was  defined  by  Aristotie  >joyoi  r^  oj^ctuk,  and  as  obfUk 
signifies,  equally,  substance  and  essence,  hence  came  the 
question  whether /oi^m  should  be  called  substantial  or  essen- 
tial ;  the  Peripatetics  espousing  the  former  epithet,  and  the 
Cartesians  the  latter. 


*DimtrlaHom»iwBdt¥lribmvMi^AX»,Xl4&    See alao Stewart, PftAwyAtfeoJ Aasy^ 
Mfa7  H.,  abap.  1. 
*  Amcimi  Mdaph^^  twok  IL,  ebap.  2. 
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PORM  — 

According  to  the  Peripatetics,  in  any  natural  compoeitt 
body,  there  were  —  1.  The  matter.  2.  Quantity,  which  fol* 
lowed  the  matter.  3.  The  substantial ybnn.  4.  The  qualities 
which  followed  ihe  farm.  According  to  others,  there  were 
only— 1.  Matter.  2.  Essential  ,/brm;  as  ^oTi^tfy  is  identified 
with  matter,  and  gtuUitiea  with  matter  or  form,  or  the  com- 
pound of  them. 

According  to  the  Peripatetics,  form  was  a  subtle  substance, 
penetrating  matter,  and  the  cause  of  all  acts  of  the  compound ; 
in  conformity  with  the  saying,  ybrmce  est  agere,  materice  vera 
pati.  According  to  others,  form  is  the  union  of  material 
parts,  as  atoms,  or  elements,  Ac.,  to  which  some  added  a 
certain  motion  and  position  of  the  parts.* 

He  who  gives ybrm  to  matter,  must,  before  he  do  so,  have 
in  his  mind  some  idea  of  the  particular  form  which  he  is 
about  to  give.  And  hence  the  word  form  is  used  to  signify 
an  idea. 

Idea  and  Law  are  the  same  thing,  seen  &om  opposite  points. 
"  That  which  contemplated  objeelitely  (that  is,  as  existing  ex- 
ternally to  the  mind),  we  call  a  law ;  the  same  contemplated 
wi^ectively  (that  is,  as  existing  in  a  subject  or  mind),  is  an 
idea.  Hence  Plato  often  names  ideas  laws ;  and  Lord  Bacon, 
the  British  Plato  (?),  describes  the  laws  of  the  material  uni- 
yerse  as  ideas  in  nature,  (iuod  in  natura  naivrata  lex,  in 
natura  naturante  idea  dictur"^  Bacon*  says,  ''When  we 
speak  offonns,  we  understand  nothing  more  than  the  law* 
and  modes  of  action  which  regulate  and  constitute  any  simple 
nature,  such  as  heat,  light,  weight,  in  all  kinds  of  matter  sus- 
ceptible of  them ;  so  that  the  form  of  heat,  or  the  form  of 
light,  and  the  law  of  heat,  and  the  law  of  light,  are  the  same 
thing."  Again  he  says,*  "  Since  the  form  of  a  thing  is  the 
▼ery  thing  itself,  and  the  thing  no  otherwise  differs  from  the 
form,  than  as  the  apparent  differs  from  the  existent,  the  out- 
ward from  the  inward,  or  that  which  is  considered  in  relation 
to  man  irom  that  which  is  considered  in  relation  to  tiie  uni« 
Terse  it  follows  clearly  that  no  nature  can  be  taken  for  thf 

■  Bvrodon,  JViyt.y  pan  prima,  pp.  11, 12. 

*  Coleridge,  Chtirdi  and  State,  p.  12. 

•  In  Abv.  Org.,  U.,  17.  •  lUd.,  %  llL 
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FOEM— 

tmejbrm,  unless  it  ever  decreases  when  the  nature  itself  de* 
creases,  and  in  like  manner  is  always  increased  when  th« 
nature  is  increased." 

As  the  word  form  denotes  the  Inw,  so  it  may  also  denote 
the  class  of  cases  brought  together  and  united  by  the  law. 
''Thu6  to  speak  of  the  form  of  animals  might  mean,  first,  the 
law  or  definition  of  animal  in  general ;  seoond,  the  part  of 
any  given  animal  by  which  it  comes  under  the  law,  and  is 
what  it  is ;  and  last,  the  class  of  animals  in  general  formed 
by  the  law." ' 

''The  sense  attached  at  the  present  day  to  the  words 
form  and  mcUter,  is  somewhat  different  from,  though  closely 
related  to,  these.  The  form  is  what  the  mind  impresses 
upon  its  perceptions  of  objects,  which  are  the  maiter;  form 
therefore  means  mode  of  viewing  objects  that  are  presented 
to  the  mind.  When  the  attention  is  directed  to  any  object, 
we  do  not  see  the  object  itself,  but  contemplate  it  in  the  light 
Df  our  own  prior  conceptions.  A  rich  man,  for  example,  is 
regarded  by  the  poor  and  ignorant  under  the  form  of  a  very 
fortunate  person,  able  to  purchase  luxuries  which  are  above 
their  own  reach ;  by  the  religious  mind  under  the  form  of 
a  person  with  more  than  ordinary  temptations  to  contend 
with ;  by  the  political  economist,  under  that  of  an  exam- 
ple of  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth ;  by  the  tradesman, 
under  that  of  one  whose  patronage  is  valuable.  Now,  the 
object  is  really  the  same  to  all  these  observers;  the  same 
rich  man  has  been  represented  under  all  these  different ybrm^. 
And  the  reason  that  the  observers  are  able  to  find  many  in 
one,  is  that  they  connect  him  ceverally  with  their  own  prior 
conceptions.  The  ybrm,  then,  in  this  view,  is  mode  of  know- 
ing; and  the  matter  is  the  jperceptionf  or  object,  we  have  to 
know."* 

Sir  W.  Hamilton*  calls  the  theory  of  substantial  forms,  "  the 
theory  of  qualities  viewed  as  entities  conjoined  with,  and  not 
M  mere  dispositions  or  modifications  of  matter." 


*  Tbonuon,  OirfKiM  qf  Zairi  qf  Tftotightf  p.  88, 2d  edit 

•lUd.,  p.  84.  "  SeuTi  Workt  p.  887. 
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POEH- 

Aristotle  J  Miohelet,' Ravaissoxi.' — F.  Law,  Mattbe. 

FOBMALLT. — V.  Real,  Virtual,  Action. 

FOBTITUDE  is  one  of  the  yirtues  called  cardinal.  It  may  di» 
play  iteelf  actively  by  resolution  or  constancy^  which  con* 
siets  in  adhering  to  duty  in  the  face  of  danger  and  difficulty 
which  cannot  be  avoided,  or  by  intrepidity  or  courage^  which 
oonsists  in  maintaining  firmness  and  presence  of  mind  in  the 
midst  of  perils  from  which  there  may  be  escape.  The  dis* 
plays  of  fortitude  passively  considered  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  term  patience^  including  humility,  meekness,  sub* 
mission,  resignation,  &q. 

FREE  WILL. — V,  Liberty,  Necessity,  Will. 

FEIEITDSHIP  is  the  mutual  affection  cherished  by  two  persona 
of  congenial  minds.  It  springs  from  the  social  nature  of  man, 
and  rests  on  the  esteem  which  each  entertains  for  the  good 
qualities  of  the  other.  The  resemblance  in  disposition  and 
character  between  friends  may  sometimes  be  the  occasion  of 
their  contracting  friendship ;  but  it  may  also  be  the  effect  of 
imitation  and  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse.  And  the 
interchange  of  kind  offices  which  takes  place  between  friends 
is  not  the  cause  of  their  friendship,  but  its  natural  result. 
Familiarities  founded  on  views  of  interest  or  pleasure  are  not 
to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  friendship. 

Dr.  Brown  ^  has  classified  the  duties  oi  friendship  as  they 
regard  the  commencemefd  of  it,  the  continuance  of  it,  and  its 
close. 

See  the  various  questions  connected  with  friendship  treated 
by  Aristotle,*  and  by  Cicero.* 

FTTNCTIOIT  (fungor^  to  perform). — "  The  pre-oonstituted  forms  or 
elements  under  which  the  reason  forms  cognitions  and  assigns 
laws,  are  called  ideas.  The  capacities  of  the  reason  to  know  in 
different  modes  and  relations,  we  shall  call  iiis  functions '*^ 

* '  Thefunction  of  conception  is  essential  to  thought.''  The  firsi 
intention  of  every  word  is  its  real  meaning ;  the  second  inten 


JMaphyg^  lib.  7  et  8. 

Examen  Critique  de  la  M^aphyriqiie  cTAriitoUj  Bro,  Paris,  1880;  p.  16i  et  p,  287. 

*  Euai  sur  la  Metaphygique  ^Arisiole,  8?o,  Pwto,  1837,  torn.  1^  p.  140. 

*  Leet.  Ixsxlx.  •  In  KthicM,  bookf  riH.  a«4  is 

*  lu  bii  treatiM  De  AmieUa,  *  Tappaa,  Log,  p.  119. 
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tion*  its  logical  Talue,  acoordinis  to  the  fimdum  of  thought  to 
whioh  it  belcMigp.''  * 

"  TheyiiTu^MMi.of  names  is  that  of  enabling  us  to  jvmanier 
and  to  ccmmuwieate  our  thovghts."' 


OEVEBAL  lEBK.— F.  Tkrx. 

GSVEBALIZAHOir  "  is  the  act  of  comprehending,  under  a 
common  name,  several  objects  agreeing  in  some  point  which 
we  abstract  from  each  of  them,  and  which  that  common  name 
serves  to  indicate/' 

"When  we  are  contemplating  several  individuals  which 
resemble  each  other  in  some  part  of  their  nature,  we  can  (bj 
attending  to  thai  part  alone,  and  not  to  those  points  Wherein 
they  differ)  assign  them  one  common  name,  which  will  express 
or  stand  for  them  merely  as  far  as  thej  all  agree;  and  which,- 
af  course,  will  be  applicable  to  all  or  any  of  them  (which  pro- 
cess is  called  generalizaiicn) ;  and  each  of  these  names  is  called 
a  common  term,  from  its  belonging  to  them  all  alike ;  or  a 
predicdble,  because  it  may  be  predicated  affirmatively  of  them 
or  any  of  them."* 

QenerdlizaUon  is  of  two  kinds — classification  and  generaliztb' 
Hon  properly  so  called. 

When  we  observe  facts  accompanied  by  diverse  circum- 
stances,  and  reduce  these  circumstances  to  such  as  are  essen- 
tial and  common,  we  obtain  a  law. 

When  we  observe  individual  objects  and  arrange  them 
according  to  their  common  characters,  we  obtain  a  class. 
When  the  chtoacters  selected  are  such  as  belong  essentially  to 
the  nature  of  the  objects,  the  class  corresponds  with  the  law. 
When  the  character  selected  is  not  natural  the  classification 
is  artificial.  If  we  were  to  class  animals  into  white  and  red, 
we  would  have  a  classification  which  had  no  reference  to  the 
laws  of  their  nature.  But  if  we  classify  them  as  vertebrate 
or  invertebrate,  we  have  a  dMsification  founded  on  their  or- 
ganization.   Artificial  classification  is  of  no  value  in  science, 

*  Tbonsoo,  OuUim  of  tmn  nf  Thmight,  pp.  25  vtA  40,  Sd  edit 
•lIill,X<v.,b.U.,ch.2,i2.  "WbaUly,  Ley.,  b.  ii,  du  6,  {  X 
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it  is  a  mere  aid  to  the  memory.  Nataral  dauifieatiatk  is  IIm 
foundation  of  all  science.  This  is  sometimes  called  ffenerdlvMh 
iion.    It  is  more  properly  das8ification,^-^V.  Classification. 

The  law  of  gravitation  is  exemplified  in  the  fall  of  a  single 
stone  to  the  ground.  But  many  stones  and  other  heavy  bodies 
must  have  been  observed  to  faU  before  the  fact  was  gen^* 
ralized,  and  the  law  stated.  And  in  this  process  oi generalizing 
there  is  involved  a  principle  which  experience  does  not  fur* 
nish.  Experience,  how  extensive  soever  it  may  be,  can  only 
give  the  particular,  yet  from  the  particular  we  rise  to  the 
general,  and  affirm  not  only  that  all  heavy  bodies  which  havt 
been  observed,  but  tiiat  all  heavy  bodies  whether  they  have 
been  observed  or  not,  gravitate.  In  this  is  implied  a  belief 
that  there  is  order  in  nature,  that  under  the  same  circum- 
stances the  same  substances  will  present  the  same  phenomena. 
This  is  a  principle  furnished  by  reason,  the  process  founded  on 
it  embodies  elements  furnished  by  experience. — F.  Induction. 

The  results  of  generalization  are  general  notions  expressed 
by  general  terms.  Objects  are  classed  according  to  certain 
properties  which  they  have  in  common,  into  genera  and  spe- 
cies. Hence  arose  the  question  which  caused  centuries  of 
acrimonious  discussion.  Have  genera  and  species  a  real,  inde" 
pendent  existence,  or  are  they  only  to  be  found  in  the  mindt 
— F.  Realism,  Nominalism,  Goncbptualism.^ 

The  principle  of  generalization  is,  that  beings  howsoever 
different  agree  or  are  homogeneous  in  some  respect. 
GENIUS  (from  genOf  the  old  form  of  the  verb  gigno,  to  produce). 

This  word  was  in  ancient  times  applied  to  the  tutelary  god 
or  spirit  appointed  to  watch  over  every  individual  from  his 
birth  to  his  death.  As  the  character  and  capacities  of  men 
were  supposed  to  vary  according  to  the  higher  or  lower  nature 
of  their  genius,  the  word  came  to  signify  the  natural  powen 
and  abilities  of  men,  and  more  particularly  their  natural  in- 
clination  or  disposition.  But  the  peculiar  and  restricted  use  of 
the  term  is  to  denote  that  high  degree  of  mental  power  which 
produces  or  invents.  "  Genius,'*  says  Dr.  Blair,*  **  always 
imports  something  inventive  or  creative.''    "It  produces," 


*  Reid,  MeB.  A>w^  eany  t^  ebap.  6;  SUwwt,  Xkmmit,  oha^  i. 
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Bays  another,  "  what  has  nerer  been  accomplished,  and  which 
all  in  all  ages  are  constrained  to  admire.  Its  chief  elements 
are  the  reason  and  the  imagination,  which  are  alone  inventive 
and  productive.  According  as  one  or  other  predominates, 
ffeniu9  becomes  scientific  or  artistic.  In  the  former  case,  it 
seizes  at  once  those  hidden  affinities  which  otherwise  do  not 
reveal  themselves,  except  to  the  most  patient  and  vigorous 
application ;  and  as  it  were  iQtuitivel j  recognizing  in  pheno- 
mena the  unalterable  and  eternal,  it  produces  truth.  In  the 
latter,  seeking  to  exhibit  its  own  ideas  in  due  and  appropriate 
forms,  it  realizes  the  infinite  under  finite  types,  and  so  creates 
the  beautiful.'^ 

**  To  possess  the  powers  of  common  sense  in  a  more  eminent 
degree,  so  as  to  be  able  to  perceive  identity  in  things  widely 
different,  and  diversity  in  things  nearly  the  same ;  this  it  is 
that  constitutes  what  we  caU  genius,  that  power  divine,  which 
through  every  sort  of  discipline  renders  the  difference  so  con- 
spicuous between  one  learner  and  another."  ^ 

"  Nature  gives  men  a  bias  to  their  respective  pursuits,  ani 
that  strong  propensity,  I  suppose,  is  what  we  mean  by  genius."  * 

Dryden  has  said,  — 

*<Wh&t  the  chHd  admirvd, 
TIm  jouth  endeavowndf  and  the  man  acquired.** 

He  read  Polybius,  with  a  notion  of  his  historic  exactness, 
before  he  was  ten  years  old.  Pope,  at  twelve,  feasted  his  eyes 
in  the  picture  galleries  of  Spenser.  Murillo  filled  the  margin 
of  his  schoolbooks  with  drawings.  Le  Brun,  in  the  beginning 
of  childhood,  drew  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  on  the  wails  of 

the  house.' 

"  In  its  distinctive  and  appropriate  sense,  the  term  genius 
is  applied  to  mind  only  when  under  the  direction  of  its  indi- 
vidual tendencies,  and  when  those  are  so  strong  or  clear  as  to 
concentrate  all  its  powers  upon  the  production  of  new,  or  at 
least  independent  results ;  and  that  whether  manifested  in  the 
regions  of  art  or  science.  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Newton,  were 
no  lees  men  of  genius,  than  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Shdlk» 


■  Hurls,  Phao$ot^.  Arrange^  ohap.  0.  *  ttoupcr. 

■  P%ttttun$,  dc^  qf  LUtrmiun,  12mo,  Lond.,  1951,  pp.  27,  tt. 
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apeare,  and  Sooit,  alilioagli  the  work  thej  performed  and  the 
means  they  employed  were  different." ' 

Sharp,  DiMerUUUm  on  Qeniut;^  Duff,  Essays  im  Original 
Oenius;*  Oerard,  Essay  an  GeniMis;^  Lcdius  and  BarUnsia:  or^ 
Thoughts  on  the  Naiure  and  O^'eeis  of  TasU  and  Genius;^ 
Beattie,  DissertaHons^Of  Imagination.^ 
Benins  and  Talent.  —  "Genius  is  that  mode  of  intellectual 
power  which  moyes  in  alliance  with  the  gemot  nature ;  t.  €., 
with  the  capacities  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  whereas  talent  has  no 
vestige  of  such  an  alliance,  and  is  perfectly  independent  of  all 
human  sensihilities.  Consequently,  genius  is  a  voice  or  breath* 
ing  that  represents  the  total  nature  of  man,  and  therefore,  his 
eiyoying  and  suffering  nature,  as  well  as  his  knowing  and 
distinguishing  nature ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  talent  repre- 
sents only  a  single  function  of  that  nature.  Genius  is  the 
language  which  interprets  the  synthesis  of  the  human  spirit 
with  the  human  intellect,  each  acting  through  the  other; 
whilst  talent  speaks  only  of  insulated  intellect.  And  hence 
also  it  is  that,  besides  its  relation  to  suffering  and  enjoyment, 
genius  always  implies  a  deeper  relation  to  virtue  and  vice ; 
whereas  talent  has  no  shadow  of  a  relation  to  moral  qualities 
any  more  than  it  has  to  vital  sensibilities.  A  man  of  the 
highest  talent  is  often  obtuse  and  below  the  ordinary  standard 
of  men  in  his  feelings ;  but  no  man  of  genius  can  unyoke  him- 
self from  the  society  of  moral  perceptions  that  are  brighter, 
and  sensibilities  that  are  more  tremulous,  than  those  of  men 
in  general.*'^ 

OEH  UJJIE.  — F.  AUTHENTTC. 

OEHITS  is  '*  a  predicable  which  is  considered  as  the  material  part 
of  the  species  of  which  it  is  affirmed."'  It  is  either  sttmmum 
or  suhaltemum^  that  is,  having  no  genus  above  it,  as  heing^  or 
having  another  genus  above  it,  as  quadruped;  proximum  or 
remotumt  when  nothing  intervenes  between  it  and  the  spe- 
cies, as  animal  in  respect  of  man,  or  when  something  inter- 
venes, as  animal  in  respect  of  a  crow,  for  between  it  and  crow, 
■  ■  ■ 

1  Moflkt.  Shtdf  qf  QBdheUet,  p.  208,  Clndnnatl,  1 360.  •  Lond.,  1766. 

•  Lond.,  1767.  «  Loud.,  1774.  •Edin.,1782.  •  Clup.  S,  4to,  UnmL,  1781 

*  De  Qntncy,  iSOKteftet,  OriL  and  BingrapK^  p.  276 
«  Whatelj,  Log^  b.  U,  ch.  6  fS. 
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bruie  and  bird  interTene.  A  ffemts  physieum  is  part  of  the 
Bpecies,  as  animal  in  respect  of  man,  who  has  an  animal  bodj 
and' a  rational  soul.  K  genus  metaphysicum  is  identified  ade< 
quatelj  with  the  species  and  distinguished  from  it  extrinsi- 
callj,  as  animal  in  respect  of  brute,  coUmr  in  respect  of 
blackness  in  ink.  Logically  the  gentu  contains  the  species ; 
whereas  metaphjsioallj  the  species  contains  the  genus;  e,  g^ 
ire  diyide  logically  the  gentts  man  into  European,  Asiatic,  Ac., 
but  each  of  the  species,  European,  &o.,  contains  the  idea  of 
man,  together  with  the  characteristic  difference. 

In  modem  classification,  germs  signifies  "  a  distinct  but  sub- 
ordinate group,  which  gives  its  name  as  a  prefix  to  that  of  aU 
the  species  of  which  it  is  composed. 
GHOME  (yyu/M;)  a  weighty  or  memorable  saying. — ^The  saying  in 
the  parable  (Matt.  xx.  1-16),  ''Many  that  are  first  shall  be 
last,  and  the  last  shall  be  first,''  is  called  by  Trench'  9k  gnome. 
— F.  Abagx. 
00D|  in  Anglo-Saxon,  means  good. 

One  of  the  names  of  the  Supreme  Being.    The  correspond- 
ing terms  in  Latin  (Deus)  and  in  Greek  (<&s6i)  were  applied 
.   to  natures  superior  to  the  human  nature.    With  us,  God  al- 
ways refers  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

That  department  of  knowledge  which  treats  of  the  being, 
perfections,  and  government  of  God,  is  Theology — q,  v. 

"  The  true  and  genuine  idea  of  God  in  general,  is  this — a 
perfect  conscious  understanding  being  (or  mind),  existing  of 
itself  from  eternity,  and  the  cause  of  all  other  things." ' 

''  The  true  and  proper  idea  of  Gody  in  its  most  contracted 
form,  is  this — a  being  absolutely  perfect;  for  this  is  that  alone 
to  which  necessary  existence  is  essential,  and  of  which  it  is 
demonstrable.''  * 

''I  define  God  thus — an  essence  or  being,  fully  and  absoluidy 
perfed.  I  say  fully  and  absolutely  perfect,  in  contradistinction 
to  such  perfection  as  is  not  full  and  absolute,  but  the  perfection 
of  this  or  that  species  or  kind  of  finite  beings,  suppose  a  lion, 
horse,  or  tree.  But  to  be  fully  and  absolutely  perfect,  is  to  be, 

«  On  Oe  Airaftlet,  pp.  164, 166. 

«  Ciulwortb,  InML  SyaL,  b.  i.,  oh.  4,  Met  4. 

•lUdiSMtS. 

19»  F 
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GOD— 

at  least,  as  perfect  as  the  apprehension  of  a  man  can  conceive 
'without  a  contradiction/' ' 

GOOD  (The  Chief). — An  inquiry  into  the  chief  good,  or  the 
mtmmum  bonunif  is  an  inquiry  into  what  constitutes  the  perfeo- 
tion  of  human  nature  and  the  happiness  of  the  human  condition. 
This  has  been  the  aim  of  all  religion  and  philosophy.  The 
answers  given  to  the  question  have  been  many.  Varro  enu- 
merated 288.'  But  they  may  easily  be  reduced  to  a  few. 
The  ends  aimed  at  by  human  action,  how  various  soever  they 
may  seem,  may  all  be  reduced  to  three,  viz.,  pleasure,  interest 
and  duty.  What  conduces  to  these  ends  we  call  good,  and 
seek  after ;  what  is  contrary  to  these  ends  we  call  evil,  and 
shun.  But  the  highest  of  these  ends  is  duty,  and  the  chief 
good  of  man  lies  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  By  doing  so  he 
perfects  his  nature,  and  may  at  the  same  time  enjoy  the 
highest  happiness. 

Sraiitft  oflrtfi 
Tranqnlllw  per  Tlrtutem  pfttet  nnleft  Tttn.** 

JnveiiAl,  lib.  It^  ast  10. 

Cicero,  De  FSnibus  Bonorum  et  Mdlorum;  L'Abbe  Anselme, 
Sur  le  Souverain  bien  des  anciens,  Mem.  d,  VAcad.  des  Inscript., 
et  Belles  Letires,^ — Jouflfroy,  MisceU. — F.  Bonum  (Sunmium). 

OEAMMAB  (TTniyersal). — This  word  grammar  comes  to  us  from 
the  Greeks,  who  included  under  W;t>^  ypa^/uaf  t^f  »«i}  the  art 
of  writing  and  reading  letters.  But  *^  grammar  "  says  B. 
Jonson,^  "  is  the  art  of  true  and  well  speaking  a  language ; 
the  writing  is  but  an  accidenf  Language  is  the  expression 
of  thought — thought  is  the  operation  of  mind,  and  hence  lan- 
guage may  be  studied  as  a  help  to  psychology.* 

Thought  assumes  the  form  of  ideas  or  of  judgments,  that  is, 
the  object  of  thought  is  either  simply  apprehended  or  conceived 
of,  or  something  is  affirmed  concerning  it.  Ideas  are  expressed 
in  words,  judgments  by  propositions ;  so  that  as  ideas  are  the 
elements  of  judgments,  words  are  the  elements  of  propositions. 

Every  judgment  involves  the  idea  of  a  avhstaneet  of  which 


*  H.  More,  AiiUdote  againH  AiheUmf  oh.  2. 

*  August,  De  CiviLt  lib.  19,  cap.  1. 

*  1  wr.,  torn,  n  *  EnffUth  ^iramiiMir,  e.  I 

*  Keld,  JfUeU.  Bfw.,  wsey  1.,  ehap.  5. 
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SBAICMAB— 

■ome  quaiiiy  is  affirmed  or  denied— so  that  langnage  mnst  haTS 
the  nUfsianiive  or  noun,  the  adjective  or  quality ^  and*  the  verb 
eonnecting  or  disconnecting. 

If  the  objects  of  our  thoughts  existed  or  ^vf  ere  contemplated 
singly,  these  parts  of  speech  -vfould  be  sufficient.  But  the 
relations  between  objects  and  the  connection  between  proposi- 
tions, render  other  parts  of  speech  necessary. 

It  is  because  we  have  ideas  that  are  general,  and  ideas  that 
are  individual,  that  we  have  also  nouns  common  and  proper; 
and  it  is  because  we  have  ideas  of  unity  and  plurality,  that  we 
have  number9f  singular,  dual,  and  plural.  Tenses  and  moods 
arise  from  dividing  duration,  and  viewing  things  as  conditional 
or  positive.  Even  the  order  or  construction  of  language  is  to 
be  traced  to  the  calm  or  impassioned  state  of  mind  from  which 
it  proceeds. 

In  confirmation  of  the  connection  thus  indicated  between 
grammar  and  psychology,  it  may  be  noticed  that  those  who 
have  done  much  for  the  one  have  also  improved  the  other 
Plato  has  given  his  views  of  language  in  the  Oratylus,  and 
Aristotle,  in  his  Inierpretalion  and  Analytics,  has  laid  the 
foundations  of  general  grammar.  And  so  in  later  times  the 
most  successful  cultivators  of  mental  philosophy  have  also  been 
attentive  to  the  theory  of  language. 

In  Greek,  the  same  word  (xoyo$)  means  reason  and  lan- 
guage. And  in  Latin,  reasoning  is  called  discursus — a  mean- 
ing which  is  made  English  by  our  great  poet,  when  he  speaks 
of  "  large  discourse  of  reason."  In  all  this  the  connection  be- 
tween the  powers  of  the  mind  and  language  is  recognized. 

Mont^mont,'  Beattie,'  Monboddo.* 
6BAHDETJB.  —  "  The  emotion  raised  by  grand  objects  is  awful, 
solemn,  and  serious.'^ 

**  Of  all  objects  of  contemplation,  the  Supreme  Being  is  the 

most  grand The  emotion  which  this  grandest  of 

all  objects  raises  in  the  mind  is  what  we  call  devotion— a 
serious  recollected  temper,  which  inspires  magnanimity,  and 
disposes  to  the  most  heroco  acts  of  virtue. 

«  0ranmair€  General  ou  PkOoaephM  da Lai>igue$f  2  torn.,  8to,  Purit,  lltf. 

*  Dii$ertaiion$,  Theory  of  Language,  part  ii^  4to,  Lood.,  1783. 

*  On  tAe  Origin  and  Progrtu  qf  Language,  8  Tola. 
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GRAHDEVB— 

''The  emotion  pioduoed  by  other  objects  whieh  may  bi 
called  grand,  though  in  an  inferior  degree,  ie,  in  its  nature 
and  in  its  effects,  similar  to  that  of  doTotion.  It  disposes  to 
seriousness,  elevates  the  mind  above  its  usual  state  to  a  kind 
of  enthusiasm,  and  inspires  magnanimity,  and  a  contempt  of 
what  is  mean 

"  To  me  grandeur  in  objects  seems  nothing  else  but  such  a 
degree  of  excellence,  in  one  kind  or  another,  as  merits  our 
admiration."  >  —  V.  Sublim itt,  Bsautt,  .^thstics. 

OBATITXFDE  is  one  of  the  affections  which  have  been  designated 
benevolent.  It  implies  a  sense  of  kindness  done  or  intended, 
and  a  desire  to  return  it.  It  is  sometimes  also  characterised 
as  a  moral  affection,  because  the  party  cherishing  it  has  the 
idea  that  he  who  did  or  intended  kindness  to  him  has  done 
right  and  deserves  a  return ;  just  as  the  party  who  has  received 
an  injury  has  not  merely  a  sense  or  feeling  of  the  wrong  done, 
but  a  sense  of  injustice  in  the  doing  of  it,  and  the  feeling  or 
conviction  that  he  who  did  it  deserves  punishment. 
See  Chalmers,'  Shaftesbury.^ 

OTMNOSOFHIST  (yvftvo^  naked;  90^,  wise).  — "Among  the 
Indians,  be  certain  philosophers,  whom  they  ct^gymnosophisU, 
who  from  sun  rising  to  the  setting  thereof  are  able  to  endure 
all  the  day  long,  looking  full  against  the  sun,  without  winking 
or  once  moving  their  eyes."* 

The  Brahmins,  although  their  religion  and  philosophy  were 
but  httle  known  to  the  ancients,  are  alluded  to  by  Cicero.* 
ArHon.* 

Oolebrooke  and  others  in  modem  times  have  explained  the 
Indian  philosonhy. 


HABIT  (!!»$,  habitus) . — "Habit,  or  state,  is  a  constitution,  fVama, 
or  disposition  of  parts,  by  which  everything  is  fitted  to  act  of 


A  B«ld,  Men.  Aw^  9mmj  tHL,  chap.  8 

•  Skdeha  ttf  MenUA  ond  Jhrmi  PkOctophp,  «ba|».  8. 

•  MnraUits,  pt  iil^  net  2.  •  HolUnd,  FUm^,  b.  vfl^  &  & 

•  TWcmI^  Ub.  ▼.,  0.  27.  •  £xp9i.Akxana.,  l\\^^il,e.% 
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EABIT— 

taffer  in  a  certain  way/'  *  By  Aristotle'  lin  is  defined  to  be 
in  one  sense,  the  same  with  Sia$i6^f  or  disposition.  His  com 
mentators  make  a  distinction,  and  say  il^^  is  more  permanent. 
A  similar  distinction  has  been  taken  in  English  between  habit 
and  dispaniion, 

Ealnir  have  been  distingnished  into  natural  and  super 
natural,  or  acquired  and  infused.    Natural  habits  are  those 
acquired  by  custom  or  repetition.     Supernatural  habits  are 
such  as  are  infused  at  once.     They  correspond  to  gifts  or 
graces,  and  the  consideration  of  them  belongs  to  theology. 

Acquired  habits  are  distinguished  into  intellectual  and  moral. 
From  habit  results  power  or  virtue,  and  the-  intellectual  habits 
or  "nrtues  are  intellect,  wisdom,  prudence,  science,  and  art. 
'*  These  may  be  subservient  to  quite  contrary  purposes,  and 
those  who  have  liiem  may  exercise  them  spontaneously  and 
agreeably  in  producing  directly  contrary  effects.  But  the 
moral  virtues,  like  the  different  habits  of  the  body,  are  deter- 
mined by  their  nature  to  one  specific  operation.  Thus,  a  man 
in  health  acts  and  moves  in  a  manner  conformable  to  his 
healthy  state  of  body,  and  never  otherwise,  when  his  motions 
are  natural  and  voluntary;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  habits 
of  justice  or  temperance  uniformly  determine  those  adorned 
by  them  to  act  justly  and  temperately.'" 

Habits  have  been  distinguished  as  active  or  passive.  The 
determinations  of  the  vrill,  efforts  of  attention,  and  the  use  of 
our  bodily  organs,  give  birth  to  active  habits;  the  acts  of  the 
memory  and  the  affections  of  the  sensibility,  to  passive  habiiM, 

Aristotle^  proves  that  our  habits  are  voluntary,  as  being 
ereated  by  a  series  of  voluntary  actions.  "  But  it  may  be 
asked,  does  it  depend  merely  on  out  own  will  to  correct  and 
reform  our  bad  habits  f  It  certainly  does  not ;  neither  does  it 
depend  on  the  will  of  a  patient,  who  has  despised  the  advice 
of  a  physician,  to  recover  that  health  which  has  been  lost  by 
profligacy.  When  we  have  thrown  a  stone  we  cannot  restrain 
its  flight ;  but  it  depended  entirely  on  ourselves  whether  w< 
should  throw  it  or  not.'' 


*  Monboddo^  Anckni  Mdapkgt^  diap.  4. 
•Axlst,JIM6,Ub.T.,«p.l.  «IbU.,in>.tt. 
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HABIT- 

Actions,  acoording  to  Aristotle,  are  Yoluntaiy  tluoughoot ; 
*  habUs  only  as  to  their  beginnings. 

Thurot*  calls  **  habit  the  memory  of  the  organs,  or  thai 
vhich  gives  memory  to  the  organs/' 

Several  precepts  can  be  given  for  the  wise  regnlation  of  the 
exercises  of  the  mind  as  vrell  as  of  the  body.  We  shall  enu« 
merate  a  fevf  of  them. 

'*  The  first  is,  that  we  should,  from  the  very  commencement, 
be  on  our  guard  against  tasks  of  too  difficult  or  too  easy  a 
nature ;  for,  if  too  great  a  burden  be  imposed,  in  the  diffident 
temper  you  will  check  the  buoyancy  of  hope,  in  the  self-confi- 
dent temper  you  will  excite  an  opinion  whereby  it  will  promise 
itself  more  tiian  it  can  accomplish,  the  consequence  of  which 
will  be  sloth.  But  in  both  dispositions  it  will  happen  that  the 
trial  will  not  answer  the  expectation,  a  circumstance  which 
always.depresses  and  confounds  the  mind.  But  if  the  task  be 
of  too  trivial  a  kind,  there  will  be  a  serious  loss  on  the  total 
progress. 

**  The  second  is,  that  in  order  to  the  exercise  of  any  faculty 
for  the  acquirement  of  habits  two  particular  times  should  be 
carefully  observed :  the  one  when  the  mind  is  best  disposed, 
the  other,  when  worst  disposed  to  the  matter ;  so  that,  by  the 
former,  we  may  make  most  progress  on  our  way;  by  the  latter, 
we  may,  by  laborious  effort,  wear  out  the  knots  and  obstruc- 
tions of  the  mind,  by  which  means  the  intermediate  times  shall 
pass  on  easily  and  smoothly. 

"  The  third  precept  is  that  of  which  Aristotle  makes  inci- 
dental mention : — *  That  we  should,  with  all  our  strength  (yet 
not  rcinning  into  a  faulty  excess),  struggle  to  the  opposite  of 
that  to  which  we  are  by  nature  the  most  inclined ;'  as  when  we 
row  against  the  current,  or  bend  into  an  opposite  direction  a 
orooked  staff,  in  order  to  straighten  it. 

"  The  fourth  precept  depends  on  a  general  law,  of  undoubted 
truth,  namely,  that  Uie  mind  is  led  on  to  anything  more  suc- 
cessfully and  agreeably,  if  that  at  which  we  aim  be  not  the  chief 
object  in  the  agent's  design,  but  is  accomplished,  as  it  were,  by 
doing  something  else;  since  the  bias  of  our  nature  is  such,  that 

*  Jh  TBnkMiemmt,  torn.  L,  p.ia8. 
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it  OBoally  dislikes  constraint  and  rigorous  anthority.    There 

are  several  other  roles  which  may  be  given  with  advantage  oc 
the  government  of  habit;  for  habit,  if  wisely  and  skilfully 
formed,  becomes  truly  a  second  nature  (as  the  common  saying 
i«) ;  but  unskilfully  and  unmethodically  directed,  it  will  be, 
as  it  were,  the  ape  of  nature,  which  imitates  nothing  to  the 
life,  but  only  clumsily  and  awkwardly/' 

Bacon,*  Maine  de  Biran,'  Dutrochet,*  M.  F.  Ravaisson,^ 
Butler,*  Reid.*— F.  Ccstom, 

HAPPIHES8  "  is  not,  I  think,  the  most  appropriate  term  for  a 
state,  the  perfection  of  which  consists  in  the  exclusion  of  all 
hap,  that  is,  chance. 

**  Felicity,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  but  another  word  for  for- 
tunateness,  or  happiness ;  and  I  can  see  no  advantage  in  the 
improper  use  of  words,  when  proper  terms  are  to  be  found, 
but  on  the  contrary,  much  mischief."' 

The  Greeks  called  the  sum  total  of  the  pleasure  which  is 
allotted  or  happens  to  a  man  titvxio^  that  is,  good  hap ;  or, 
more  religiously,  MamovM,  that  is,  favourable  providence.^ 

To  live  well  and  to  act  well  is  synonymous  with  being 
happy.* 

Happiness  is  never  desired  but  for  its  own  sake  only. 
Honour,  pleasure,  intelligence,  and  every  virtue  are  desirable 
on  their  own  account,  but  they  are  also  desirable  as  means 
towards  happiness.  But  happiness  is  never  desirable  as  a 
means,  4>ecause  it  is  complete  and  all-suffioient  in  itself. 

"Happiness  is  the  object  of  human  action  in  its  most  general 
form,  as  including  all  other  objects,  and  approved  by  reason. 
As  pleasure  is  the  aim  of  mere  desire,  and  interest  the  aim  of 
prudence,  so  happiness  is  the  aim  of  wisdom.  Happiness  is 
conceived  as  necessarily  an  uUimaie  object  of  action.  To  be 
happy,  includes  or  supersedes  all  other  gratifications.  If  we 
are  lu&ppy,  we  do  not  miss  that  which  we  have  not ;  if  we  are 


•  On  AdMnoement  qf  XeomAv,  book  tIL  *  Dlf^flwnee  de  Bdbitudtk 
•ThmittUI^S^tbiiude.  ^JhPEabiiittU, 

>  Analnf^,  pi.  1^  eh.  5. 

•  Act.  Fkfm^  emy  VL,  pi.  L,  efa.  8;  hUdL  Fow^  eiMj  It.,  oh.  4. 
«  Colerldt^  Aidi  to  B^fUeUon,  yoL  L,  pp.  U-9.  •  IMd. 

•  Ariitot^  StMe^  lib.  L,  a  4. 
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not  happy,  we  want  somethiiig  more,  whatever  we  have.  The 
desire  of  happiness  is  the  supreme  desire.  All  other  desires 
of  pleasure,  wealth,  power,  fame,  are  included  in  this,  and  are 
subordinate  to  it.  We  may  make  other  objects  our  ultimate 
objects ;  but  we  can  do  so  only  by  identifj^ng  them  with  thia. 
Happintss  is  our  being^s  end  and  aim. 

*'  Since  happiness  is  necessarily  the  supreme  object  of  our 
desires,  and  duty  the  supreme  rule  of  our  actions,  there  can 
be  no  harmony  in  our  being,  except  our  happiness  coincide 
with  our  duty.  That  which  we  contemplate  as  the  ultimate 
and  universal  object  of  desire,  must  be  identical  with  that 
which  we  contemplate  as  the  ultimate  and  supreme  guide  of 
our  intentions.  As  moral  beings,  our  happiness  must  be  found 
in  our  moral  progress,  and  in  the  consequences  of  our  moral 
progress  we  must  be  happy  by  being  virtuous/' ' 

See  Aristotle,'  Harris.*— F.  Good  (Chief). 

HABJEONT  (Pre^stablished).  — When  an  impression  b  made 
on  a  bodily  organ  by  an  external  object,  the  mind  becomes 
percipient.  When  a  volition  is  framed  by  the  will,  Ihe  bodily 
organs  are  ready  to  execute  it.  How  is  thia  brought  about? 
The  doctrine  of  &  pre-established  harmony  has  reference  to  this 
question,  and  may  be  thus  stated. 

Before  creating  the  mind  and  the  body  of  man,  God  had  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  all  possible  minds  and  of  all  possible 
bodies.  Among  this  infinite  variety  of  minds  and  bodies,  it 
was  impossible  but  that  there  should  come  together  a  mind  the 
sequence  of  whose  ideas  and  volitions  should  correspond  with 
the  movements  of  some  body :  for,  in  an  infinite  number  of 
possible  minds  and  possible  bodies,  every  combination  or  union 
was  possible.  Let  us,  then,  suppose  a  mind,  the  order  and 
succession  of  whose  modifications  corresponded  with  the  series 
of  movements  to  take  place  in  some  body,  God  would  units 
the  two  and  make  of  them  a  living  soul,  a  man.  Here,  then, 
ia  the  most  perfect  harmony  between  the  two  parts  of  which 
man  is  composed.  There  is  no  commerce  nor  communication, 
no  action  and  reaction.    The  mind  is  an  independent  fbroe 


«  Wbewttll,  J«9raK^,  Not.  644,  M6.  «JKMft,UkL 
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which  pasMS  from  one  yolttion  or  perception  to  another,  in 
oonformitj  with  its  own  nature;  and  would  have  done  bo 
although  the  body  had  not  existed.  The  body,  in  like  man- 
ner, by  virtue  of  its  own  inherent  force,  and  by  the  single 
impreesion  of  external  objects,  goes  through  a  series  of  move- 
ments; and  would  have  done  so  although  it  had  not  been 
imited  to  a  rational  soul.  But  the  movements  of  the  body 
and  the  modifications  of  the  mind  correspond  to  each  other. 
In  short,  the  mind  is  a  spiritual  automaton,  and  the  body  is  a 
material  automaton.  Like  two  pieces  of  clockwork,  they  are 
BO  regulated  as  to  mark  the  same  time ;  but  the  spring  which 
moves  the  one  is  not  the  spring  which  moves  the  other ;  yet 
they  go  exactly  together.  The  harmony  between  them  existed 
before  the  mind  was  united  to  the  body.  Hence  this  b  called 
the  doctrine  of  jpre-estahliahed  harmony. 

It  may  be  called  correspondence  or  parallelism^  but  not  har- 
mony between  mind  and  body —  for  there  is  no  unity  superior 
to  both,  and  containing  both,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  mu- 
tual penetration.  In  decomposing  human  personality  into  two 
substances,^  from  eternity  abandoned  each  to  its  proper  im- 
pulse, which  acknowledges  no  superior  law  in  man  to  direct 
and  control  them,  liberty  is  destroyed.' 

The  doctrine  oi pre-established  harmony  differs  from  that  of 
occasional  causes  "  only  in  this  respect,  that  by  the  former 
the  accordance  of  the  mental  and  the  bodily  phenomena  was 
supposed  to  be  pre-arranged,  once  for  all,  by  the  Divine  Power, 
while  by  the  latter  their  harmony  was  supposed  to  be  brought 
about  by  His  constant  interposition."* — F.  Causes  (Occa- 
sional). 

This  doctrine  was  first  advocated  by  Leibnitz  in  his  Theo- 
dicee  and  Monadologie, 

Bilfinger,  De  Harmonia  PrcBsiahilita,* 
SASKONT  (of  the  Spheres).  —  The  ancient  philosophers  sup- 
posed that  the  regular  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
throughout  space  formed  a  kind  of  harmony ^  which  they  called 
the  harmony  of  the  spheres. 


'  8oal  and  body,  howerer,  eonititnte  one  tuppuiiuM  or  person. 

*  Tlberghien,  E»»ai  de*  OonnaxM.  Bum^  p.  394. 

*  y«rri«r,  Jn»L  cf  Metaphjft^  p.  478.  *  4to,  Tubing.,  1740. 
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"Look  how  tbtt  floor  of  hMTen 
If  thick  inlaid  -witli  patinea  of  bright  gold; 
There's  not  the  imallest  orb  which  thou  behold*!! 
But  in  hin  motion  like  an  angel  singv, 
Still  quiring  to  the  yonng-ey'd  cherubim: 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it" 

MercfuLfU  qf  Veniee,  Aet  t.»  so.  L 

HATEED.— F.  LovB. 

HEDONISM  {ifiov^t  pleasure),  is  the  doctrine  that  the  chief  good 
of  man  lies  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  This  was  the  doctrine 
of  Aristippus  and  the  Cyrenaic  school. 

HERMETIC  BOOKS. —  A  collection  of  treatises  ascribed  to  the 
Egyptian  Thoth  or  Taaut,  and  also  to  the  Hermes  or  Mercury 
of  the  Greeks.  Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to 
their  origin  and  author.  Marsilius  Ficinus  has  collected  the 
quotations  made  from  the  Hermetic  books  scattered  throughout 
the  writings  of  the  Platonicians  and  early  Christians;  of 
which  he  published  a  Latin  translation  in  1471.  They  are  a 
miscellany  of  theosophy,  astrology,  and  alchemy  —  partly 
Egyptian,  partly  Greek,  and  partly  Jewish  and  Christian.* 

HEIJEISTIC. — F.  OsTENsivE. 

HOLINESS  suggests  the  idea,  not  of  perfect  virtue,  but  of  that 
peculiar  affection  wherewith  a  being  of  perfect  virtue  regards 
moral  evil ;  and  so  much  indeed  is  this  the  precise  and  charao- 
teristic  import  of  the  term,  that,  had  there  been  no  evil  either 
actual  or  conceivable  in  the  universe,  there  would  have  been 
no  holiness.  There  would  have  been  perfect  truth  and  perfect 
righteousness,  yet  not  holiness;  for  this  is  a  word  which 
denotes  neither  any  one  of  the  virtues  in  particular,  nor  the 
assemblage  of  them  all  put  together,  but  the  reooil  or  the 
repulsion  of  these  towards  the  opposite  vices  —  a  reooil  that 
never  would  have  been  felt,  if  vice  had  been  so  far  a  nonentity 
as  to  be  neither  an  object  of  real  existence  nor  an  object  of 
thought."' 

HOMOLOGIJE  (Sfto;,  same ;  xoyof).  —  "A  homologiie  is  defined  aa 
the  same  organ  in  different  animals,  under  every  variety  of 


*  Lenglet  du  Tresnoy,  Hi*t.  de  la  PhUnwph,  Harmdique,  3  torn.,  12mo^  Paris,  174& 
t  Chalmers,  Nat.  TfuoL,  vol.  ii.,  p.  380. 
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form  and  function.  Thus,  the  arms  and  feet  of  man,  the  for« 
and  hind  feet  of  quadrupeds,  the  wings  and  feet  of  biids,  and 
the  fins  of  fishes,  are  said  to  be  homaloffcus"  > 

**  The  corresponding  parts  in  different  animals  are  called 
homologuet,  a  term  first  applied  to  anatomy  by  the  philosophers 
of  Germany :  and  this  term  Mr.  Owen  adopts  to  the  exclusion 
of  terms  more  loosely  denoting  identity  or  similarity."  ' 

See  Owen,  On  the  Archetype  and  Homologies  of  the  Vertebrate 
Skeleton,  1848. — F.  Analoqub. 

HOKOHYKOIIS.— K  Equivocal. 

HOKOTYPE  (ofio$,  same;  t'vitof,  type). — "The  corresponding  or 
serially  repeated  parts  in  the  same  animal  are  called  homotypea. 
Thus,  the  fingers  and  toes  of  man,  indeed  the  fore  and  hind 
limbs  of  vertebrate  animals  generally,  are  said  to  be  homo* 
typal,"* 

HWOTTK  {humor,  moisture).-^ As  the  state  of  the  mind  is  infln* 
enced  by  the  state  of  the  fluids  of  the  body,  humour  has  come 
to  be  used  as  synonymous  with  temper  and  disposition.  But 
temper  and  disposition  denote  a  more  settled  frame  of  mind 
than  that  denoted  by  the  word  humour.  It  is  a  variable  mood 
of  the  temper  or  disposition.  A  man  who  is  naturally  of  a  good 
temper  or  kind  disposition  may  occasionally  be  in  bad  humour. 
— F:  Wit. 

HTLOZOISK  (*i^,  matter;  and  ^u^,  life).— The  doctrine  that 
life  and  matter  are  inseparable.  This  doctrine  has  been  held 
under  different  forms.  Straton  of  Lampsacus  held  that  the 
nltimate  particles  of  matter  were  each  and  all  of  them  possessed 
of  life.  The  Stoics,  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  did  not 
accord  activity  or  life  to  every  distinct  particle  of  matter,  held 
that  the  universe,  as  a  whole,  was  a  being  animated  by  a 
principle  which  gave  to  it  motion,  form,  and  life.  This  doc- 
trine appeared  among  the  followers  of  Plotinus,  who  held  that 
the  soul  of  the  universe  animated  the  least  particle  of  matter. 
Spinoza  asserted  that  all  things  were  alive  in  different  degrees. 
Omnia  quamvis  diversis  gradibus  animata  tamen  sunt. 
Under  all  these  forms  of  the  doctrine  there  is  a  confounding 


*  M<Goab,  Topical  Farmty  p.  26. 

*  Wbew^U,  SupflUm.  Fol.,  p.  142. 

*  If  K)oah,  TgyUxA  Ibrmt^  p.  So. 
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of  life  with  force.  Matter,  according  to  Leibnitz  and  Bosoo* 
Tich,  and  others,  is  always  endowed  with  force.  Bren  the  vU 
inerticB  ascribed  to  it  is  a  force.  Attraction  and  repulsion,  and 
chemical  affinity,^  all  indicate  activity  in  matter ;  but  life  is  a 
force  always  connected  with  organisation,  which  much  of  matter 
wants.  Spontaneous  motion,  growth,  nutrition,  separation  of 
parts,  generation,  are  phenomena  which  indicate  the  presence 
of  life ;  which  is  obviously  not  co-extensive  with  matter. 

HYPOSTASIS.  — F.    SUBSISTENTIA. 

HYPOTHESIS  (vHoOiOHt  supposition  supposition). — In  Logic 
Aristotle  gave  the  name  diai^  to  every  proposition  which, 
without  being  an  axiom,  served  as  the  basis  of  demonstration, 
and  did  not  require  to  be  demonstrated  itself.  He  distinguished 
two  kinds  of  thesis,  the  one  which  expressed  the  essence  of  a 
thing,  and  the  other  which  expressed  its  existence  or  non- 
existence. The  first  is  the  ifnatMi  or  definition — the  second, 
the  vfCodsati* 

When  a  phenomenon  that  is  new  to  us  cannot  be  explained 
by  any  known  cause,  we  are  uneasy  and  try  to  reconcile  it  to 
unity  by  assigning  it  ad  interim  to  some  cause  which  may 
appear  to  explain  it.  Before  framing  an  hypoihesisj  we  must 
see  first  that  the  phenomenon  really  exists.  Prove  ghosts 
before  explaining  them.  Put  the  question  an  sUf  before  cur 
sit  t  Second,  that  the  phenomenon  cannot  be  explained  by  any 
known  cause.  When  the  necessity  of  an  hypothesis  has  been 
admitted,  a  good  hypothesis — First,  should  contain  nothing 
contradictory  between  its  own  constituent  parts  or  other  esta- 
blished truths.  The  Wemerians  suppose  water  once  to  have 
held  in  solution  bodies  which  it  cannot  now  dissolve.  The 
Huttonians  ascribe  no  effect  to  fire  but  what  it  can  now  pro* 
duce.  Second,  it  should  fully  explain  the  phenomenon.  The 
Copemican  system  is  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  Tycho 
Brahe.  Third,  it  should  simply  explain  the  phenomenon,  that 
is,  should  not  depend  on  any  other  hypothesis  to  help  it  out. 
The  Copemican  system  is  more  simple.  It  needs  only  gravi* 
tation  to  carry  it  out — ^that  of  Tycho  Brahe  depends  on  several 
things. 

By  hypothesis  is  now  understood  the  supposing  of  something, 
the  existence  of  which  is  not  proved,  as  a  cause  to  explain 
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phencwieiia  wliioh  liave  been  obeerred.  It  thus  differs  in 
.aigmfieation  firovi  tkeorj,whieh  ezplaijos  phenomena  by  eausef 
which,  are  known  to  exist  and  to  operate.  **  Hypothesis,"  saye 
Dr.  Gregory,*  "is  eomnionly  confounded  with  theory;  bet  a 
hypothesis  properly  means  the  supposition  of  a  principle,  of 
whose  existence  there  is  no  proof  from  experience,  but  which 
may  be  rendered  more  or  less  probable  by  facts  which 
are  neither  numerous  enough  nor  adequate  to  infer  its  exist- 
ence." 

"In  some  instances,"  says  Boscovich,'  ''observations  and 
experiments  at  once  rereal  to  us  all  we  know.  In  other  cases, 
we  avail  ourselTes  of  the  aid  of  hypothesis;  by  tthieh  word, 
however,  is  to  he  understood,  not  jidions  altogether  arbitrary, 
bmt  suppositions  conformable  to  experience  or  analogy"  '*  This," 
says  Dr.  Brown,  **  is  the  right  use  of  hypothesis — not  to  super- 
sede, but  to  direct  investigation  —  not  as  telling  us  what  we 
are  to  believe,  but  as  pointing  out  to  us  what  we  are  to  ascer- 
tain." And  it  has  been  said,*  that  "  the  history  of  ail  dis- 
coveries that  have  been  arrived  at,  by  what  can  with  any  pro- 
priety be  called  philosophical  investigation  and  induction, 
attests  the  necewity  of  the  experimenter  proceeding  in  the 
institution  and  manag^nent  of  his  experiments  upon  a  pre- 
Tioiis  idea  of  the  truth  to  be  evolved.  This  previous  idea  is 
what  is  properly  called  an  hypothesis,  which  means  something 
placed  under  as  a  foundation  or  platform  on  which  to  institute 
and  carry  on  the  process  of  investigation." 

Different  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  the  use  of  hypotheses 
in  philosophy.  The  sum  of  the  matter  seems  to  be,  that  hypo- 
theses  are  admissible  and  may  be  useful  as  a  means  of  stimu- 
lating, extending,  and  directing  inquiry.  But  they  ought  not 
to  be  hastily  framed,  nor  fondly  upheld  in  the  absence  of 
support  from  fads.  They  are  not  to  be  set  up  as  barriers  or 
etopping  places  in  the  path  of  knowledge,  but  as  way-posts  to 
gaide  OS  in  the  road  of  observation,  and  to  cheer  us  with  the 
proepeot  of  speedily  arriving  at  a  resting  place  —  at  another 
stage  in  our  journey  towards  truth.    They  are  to  be  gives 


•  De  SoUt  ae  Luna  DtftK/UhuB,  IiOimL,  1776,  pp.  Sll,  21X. 
Aintcil  qf  JDMiolei^  ToLtL,  p.  266,  wmUj  toL^No.  3L 
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only  as  proyisional  explanations  of  the  phenomena,  and  are  to 
be  cheerfully  abandoned  the  moment  that  a  more  full  and 
satisfactory  explanation  presents  itself.'  —  F.  Thxort. 
HYPOTHETICAL. — F.  Proposition,  Stllooism. 


I. — V,  Ego,  Subject. 

EDEA.  (i^iiut  tl^o^ ,  forma,  species,  image).  —  ''Plato  agreed  with 
the  rest  of  the  ancient  philosophers  in  this  ~-  that  all  tilings 
consist  of  matter  and  form ;  and  that  the  matter  of  which  all 
things  were  made,  existed  from  eternity,  without  form ;  but 
he  likewise  believed  that  there  are  eternal  forms  of  all  pos- 
sible things  which  exist,  without  matter ;  and  to  tiiose  eternal 
and  immaterial  forms  he  gave  the  name  of  ideas. 

"  In  the  Platonic  sense,  then,  ideas  were  the  patterns  aocord« 
ing  to  which  the  Deity  fashioned  the  phenomenal  or  ectypal 
world.'^« 

The  word  is  used  in  this  sense  by  Milton  when  he  says :  — 

''Ood  aaw  hte  works  wtre  good, 
Aniweiiog  hii  Cdr  idea." 

And  Spenser  gives  its  meaning  in  the  following  passage:-^ 

<*Wbat  time  this  world's  great  workmalster  did  eest, 
To  make  all  thlngn  sadi  as  we  now  behold. 
It  seems  that  he  before  his  eyes  had  plast 
A  goodly  patteme,  to  whose  perltet  mould 
He  ikahioned  them  as  comely  as  he  oould, 
That  now  so  fair  and  seemly  they  appear. 
As  nought  may  bo  amended  anywhere. 

That  wondroos  patteme,  wheresoe'er  it  be, 
Whether  in  earth,  laid  up  in  secret  store, 
Or  else  in  heaTen,  that  no  man  may  it  see 
With  sinftal  eyea,  for  ftar  it  to  defloro^ 
Is  perfoot  beauty." 

We  are  accustomed  to  say  that  an  artificer  contemplating 
the  idea  of  anything,  as  of  a  chair  or  bed,  makes  a  chair  or 
bed.  But  he  does  not  make  the  idea  of  them.  **  These  forms 
of  things,"  said  Cicero,*  "  Plato  called  ideas,  and  denied  thai 


•  Held,  Tntdl.  Bne^  9P9ny  !,  chap  8. 

•  Sir  William  Hamlltoa.  •  Oral,  a.  t. 
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they  were  bom,  but  were  always  contained  in  reason  and 
intelligence."  * 

*^Idta  is  a  bodiless  substance,  wb  jch  of  itself  hath  no  sub- 
sistence, but  giveth  form  and  figure  to  shapeless  matter,  and 
becometb  the  cause  that  bringeth  them  into  show  and  evi- 
dence. Socrates  and  Plato  supposed  that  there  be  substances 
separate  and  distinct  from  matter,  ho;?rbeit  subsisting  in  the 
thoughts  and  imagination  of  God,  that  is  to  say,  of  mind  and 
understanding.  Aristotle  admitted  verily  these  forms  and 
ideas,  howbeit  not  separate  from  matter,  as  being  patterns  of 
all  that  God  hath  made.  The  Stoics,  such  at  least  as  were  of 
the  school  of  Zeno,  have  delivered  that  our  thoughts  and  con- 
ceits are  the  ideas," ' 

*' Idesd  sunt  principaUs  JbytntB  qncedantf  vel  raiiones  rerum 
stabiles,  afqtte  incommutabiles,  qttoB  ipsce  Jbrmaice  non  sunt,  ac 
per  hoc  ceternce  ac  semper  eodem  modo  sese  hahentes,  qucB  in 
divina  inielligeniia  contineniur:  et  cum  ipsce  neqiie  orianitir, 
neque  itUereant;  secundum  eas  iamenformari  dicitur,  qtiicquid 
ariri  et  inierire  potest,  et  omne  qjiod  oritar  et  inierii"  • 

<'Tu  euneta  «ap«nio 
Dads  ab  «xanplo,  pulchrom  pulcherimuf  ipw 
Mundom  m«iite  gerenS}  fimilique  Imagine  formens.*' * 

Tiberghien*  has  said,  —  "  Seneca  considered  ideas,  accord- 
ing to  Plato,  as  the  eternal  exemplars  of  things,  Cicero  as  their 
form,  Diogenes  Ijaertius  as  their  cause  and  principle,  Aristotle 
as  substances  ;  and  in  the  middle  ages  and  in  our  day  they  are 
general  natimxs,  in  opposition  to  particular  or  individual  no- 
tionB.  The  ideas  of  Plato  embrace  all  these  meanings.  The 
terms  which  he  employs  are  t^ea  and  vl^o^  to  designate  the 
Divine  image,  the  ideal  model  or  type  (f  vTtoj)  of  all  things 
and  beings.  He  also  calls  them  rtapaZaCyfjuvta,  airUu  ap%(u,  to 
denote  that  these  eternal  exemplars  are  the  principle  and 
eanse  of  the  existence  and  development  of  all  that  is  in  nature. 
They  are  also  the  thoughts  of  God  (wifia/ta),  who  has  pro* 


«  Heoato,  htiL  PAtlotnp/k.  Flaion^  tom.  U^  pnr*,  8. 

•  Plotardi.  CpinUmM  ^  PhUotcphen,  ch.  10,  fol.  666  of  the  tranBlatlon  by  Holland. 
«  Aogiutlne,  Ub.  Ixxxlil,  W,  40.  •  Bwth,  De  OnmoL,  a 

•  ^U9i  da  Cbmunu.  Bum^  p.  207. 
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duced  all  things  according  to  the  type  of  theM  ideas.  And 
the  terms  Jyade$,  fiopdiii,  indicate  the  affinity  between  the 
theory  of  Plato  and  the  numbers  of  Pythagoras.'^ 

In  another  passage^  the  same  author  has  said,  that,  "ac- 
cording to  the  Platonic  sense,  adopted  by  Kant  and  Cousin, 
ideas  are  as  it  were  the  essence  and  matter  of  our  intelli- 
gence. They  are  not  as  such,  a  product  or  result  of  intelli* 
gence,  they  are  its  primitive  elements,  and  at  the  same  time 

the  immediate  object  of  its  activity They  are  the 

primary  anticipations  which  the  mind  brings  to  all  its  cogni- 
tions, the  principles  and  laws  by  reason  of  which  it  c<xiceiye8 
of  beings  and  things.  The  mind  does  not  create  ideas,  it  cre- 
ates by  means  of  ideas There  are  two  great 

classes  of  ideas — 1.  Those  which  are  related  in  some  sense  to 
experience;  as  the  principles  of  mathematics,  notions  of 
figure,  magnitude,  extension,  number,  time,  and  space.  2. 
Those  which  are  completely  independent  of  all  sensible  repre- 
sentation, as  the  ideas  of  good  and  evil,  just  and  uigust,  true 
or  false,  fair  or  deformed."  —  p.  208. — F.  Notion. 

According  to  Plato,  ideas  were  the  only  objects  of  science  or 
true  knowledge.  Things  created  being  in  a  state  of  continual 
flux,  there  can  be  no  real  knowledge  with  respect  to  them. 
But  the  divine  ideas  being  eternal  and  unchangeable,  are 
objects  of  science  properly  so  called.  According  to  Aristotle 
and  the  Peripatetics,  knowledge,  instead  of  originating  or 
consisting  in  the  contemplation  of  the  eternal  ideas,  types,  or 
forms,  according  to  which  all  things  were  created,  originated, 
and  consisted  in  the  contemplation  of  the  things  created,  and 
in  the  thoughts  and  the  operations  of  mind  to  which  that  con- 
templation gives  rise.  But  as  external  things  cannot  them- 
selves be  in  the  mind,  they  are  made  known  to  it  by  means 
o{  species,  images,  or  phantasms  {q.  o.) ;  so  that,  in  perception, 
we  are  not  directly  cognizant  of  the  object,  but  only  of  a 
representation  of  it.  In  like  manner,  in  imagination,  memory, . 
and  the  operations  of  intellect,  what  is  directly  present  to  the 
mind  b  not  the  real  object  of  thought,  but  a  representation 
of  it. 

*  K$9ai  dei  OmnaUt.  Hum.,  pp.  33,  34. 
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Instead  of  employing  the  yaiioua  terms  tmage,  species,  phan 
i€um,  ke.,  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  Descartes  adopted 
the  term  idea,  which  till  his  time  had  been  all  but  ezolusiYely 
employed  in  its  Platonic  sense. 

By  Descartes  and  subsequent  philosophers  the  term  idea  was 
employed  to  signify  all  our  mental  representations^  all  the 
notions  which  the  mind  frames  of  things.  And  this,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Platonic,  may  be  called  the  modem  use 
of  the  word.  Mr.  Locke,  for  example,  who  uses  the  word  idea 
so  frequently  as  to  think  it  necessary  to  make  an  apology  for 
doing  so,  says— ''It  is  the  teim  which,  I  think,  serves  best  to 
stand  for  whatsoever  is  the  object  of  the  understanding,  when 
a  man  thinks:  I  have  used  it  to  express  whatever  is  meant  by 
phantasm,  notion,  species,  or  whatever  it  is  which  the  mind 
can  be  employed,  about  in  thinking." 

Against  this  modern  use  of  the  word  idea,  more  especially 
in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  perception  (q.  v.),  Dr.  Keid 
most  vehemently  protested. — **  Modem  philosophers,"  said  he,' 
**  as  well  as  the  Peripatetics  and  Epicureans  of  old,  have  con- 
ceived that  external  objects  cannot  be  the  immediate  objects 
of  our  thoughts ;  that  there  must  be  some  image  of  them  in 
the  mind  itself,  in  which,  as  in  a  mirror,  they  are  seen.  And 
the  name  idea,  in  the  philosophical  sense  of  it,  is  given  to 
those  internal  and  immediate  objects  of  our  thoughts.  The 
external  thing  is  the  remote  or  immediate  object;  but  the 
idea,  or  image  of  that  object  in  the  mind,  is  the  immediate 
object,  without  which  we  would  have  no  perception,  no  re- 
membrance, no  conception  of  the  mediate  object. 

"When,  therefore,  in  common  language,  we  speak  of  having 
an  idea  of  anything,  we  mean  no  more  by  that  expression  than 
thinking  of  it.  The  vulgar  allow  that  this  expression  implies 
a  mind  that  thinks,  an  act  of  that  mind  which  we  call  think- 
ing, and  an  object  about  which  we  think.  But  besides  these 
three,  the  philosopher  conceives  that  there  is  a  fourth ;  to  wit, 
tiiie  idea  which  is  the  immediate  object.  The  idea  is  in  the 
mind  itself,  and  can  have  no  existence  but  in  a  mind  that 
thinks ;  but  the  remote  or  mediate  object  may  be  something 
external,  as  the  sun  or  moon ;  it  may  be  something  past  or 

*  JnUXL.  Pbw^  9§»y  1^  ehaf  } 
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future ;  it  may  be  something  which  nerer  exlsied.  This  it 
the  philosophical  meaning  of  the  word  idea;  and  we  maj 
observe  that  this  meaning  of  the  word  is  built  upon  a  philo- 
sophical opinion;  for  if  philosophers  had  not  believed  that 
there  are  such  immediate  objects  of  all  our  thoughts  in  the 
mind,  they  would  never  have  used  the  word  idea  to  express 
them. 

**  I  shall  only  add  that,  although  I  may  have  occasion  to  use 
the  word  idea  in  this  philosophical  sense  in  explaining  the 
opinions  of  others,  I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  use  it  in  ex- 
pressing my  own,  because  I  believe  ideas,  taken  in  this  sense, 
to  be  a  mere  fiction  of  philosophers.  And  in  the  popular 
meaning  of  the  word,  there  is  the  less  occasion  to  use  it,  be- 
cause the  English  words  thought,  notion,  apprehension,  answer 
the  purpose  as  well  as  the  Greek  word  idea  ;  with  this  advan- 
tage, that  they  are  less  ambiguous." 

Now  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  this  passage  Dr.  Reid 
has  correctly  understood  and  explained  the  meaning  of  the 
word  idea  as  employed  by  all  modem  philosophers,  from  the 
time  of  Descartes. 

Dr.  Reid  takes  idea  to  mean  something  interposed  between 
the  mind  and  the  object  of  its  thought — a  iertium  quid,  or  a 
quartum  quid,  an  independent  entity  difierent  from  the  mind 
and  from  the  object  thought  of.  Now  this  has  been  the 
opinion  both  of  ancient  and  modern  philosophers ;  but  it  is  not 
the  opinion  of  all.  There  are  many,  especially  among  modern 
philosophers,  who,  by  the  idea  of  a  thing,  mean  the  thing  itself 
in  the  mind  as  an  object  of  thought.  Even  when  the  object 
thought  of  is  represented  to  the  mind,  the  representation  is  a 
modification  of  the  mind  itself,  and  the  act  of  representing  and 
the  act  of  knowing  the  object  thought  of,  are  one  and  the 
same ;  the  representation  and  cognition  are  indivisible.  But 
Dr.  Reid  does  not  admit  that  any  of  our  knowledge  is  rc^pre* 
sentative.  He  had  such  a  horror  of  the  doctrine  of  ideas  as 
meaning  something  interposed  between  the  mind  and  the 
objects  of  its  knowledge,  that  he  calls  all  our  knowledge  im« 
mediate.  Thus  he  speaks  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  thingi 
past,  and  of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  things  future.  Now 
all  knowledge  is  present  knowledge,  that  is,  it  is  only  know* 
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ledge  when  we  have  it.  But  all  knowledge  is  not  imme- 
diate knowledge.  Things  that  are  past  are  not  actually 
present  to  the  mind  when  we  remember  them.  Things  that 
are  future  are  not  actually  presei  t  when  we  anticipate  them, 
for  they  have  as  jet  no  actual  existence.  But  the  mind 
frames  to  itself  a  representation  of  these  things  as  they  have 
been,  or  as  they  will  be,  and  in  thus  representing  them  has 
knowledge  of  them.  This  knowledge,  however,  cannot  be 
called  immediate.  In  memory  there  is  the  faculty,  and  there 
is  the  object  of  the  faculty  or  the  thing  remembered.  But 
the  object  or  the  thing  remembered  is  not  actually  present  to 
the  faculty.  It  is  reproduced  or  represented,  and  in  repre- 
senting the  object  to  the  faculty  we  have  knowledge  of  it  as 
a  past  reality.  Memory,  therefore,  may  be  called  a  repre- 
sentative faculty.  Now,  in  perception,  where  the  object  of 
the  faculty  is  also  present,  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  the 
mind  to  frame  to  itself  any  representation  or  image  of  the 
external  reality.  The  faculty  and  its  object  are  in  direct 
contact,  and  the  knowledge  or  perception  is  the  immediate 
result.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Dr.  Keid,  and  if  he  had  ac- 
knowledged the  distinction,  he  might  have  called  perception  a 
presentative  faculty,  as  memory  is  a  representative  faculty.' 
According  to  other  philosophers,  however,  there  is  a  repre- 
sentation even  in  perception.  The  external  reality  is  not  in 
the  mind.  The  mind  merely  frames  to  itself  a  representation 
or  imfige  of  what  the  external  reality  is,  and  in  this  way  has 
knowledge  of  it.  But  this  representation  or  image  is  not 
something  interposed  or  different  from  the  mind  and  the  exter- 
nal object.  It  is  a  modification  of  the  mind  itself.  It  is  the 
external  object  in  the  mind  as  an  object  of  thought.  It  is  the 
idea  of  the  external  reality.  This  is  a  theory  of  perception 
which  Dr.  Reid  did  not  clearly  distinguish ;  but  it  is  at  variance 
with  his  own,  and,  if  he  had  distinctly  apprehended  it,  he 
would  have  condemned  it.  In  like  manner  he  would  have 
condemned  the  use  of  the  word  idea  to  denote  a  representative 
image,  even  although  that  representation  was  held  to  be 

■  Am  JSad*«  Worki,  edited  by  Sir  William  Hamilton ;  Note  b,  Of  PresentatlTo  and 
ainiaiiutoUve  Knowledge;  and  Note  o,  Of  the  Various  Theoriee  of  JBxtemal  Bwm 
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merely  a  modification  of  mind.  But  iliis  is  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  idea  is  used  by  Descartes,  and  other  philosophers,  in 
reference  to  the  doctrine  of  perception.  In  a  general  sense  it 
means  anything  present  to  the  mind,  whether  really  or  repre- 
sentatively, as  an  object  of  thought.^ 

Ideas,  regarded  according  to  the  nature  and  diversity  of 
their  objects,  are  sensible,  intellectual;  or  vicral;  according  to 
the  essential  characters  of  these  objects,  they  are  necessary 
and  absolute,  or  contingent  and  relative;  according  to  the  as- 
pect in  which  they  represent  things,  they  are  simple  or  com' 
pound,  abstract  or  concrete,  individual  or  general,  partitite  or 
collective;  according  to  their  origin  or  formation,  they  are  adr 
ventitions,  factitious,  or  innate;  according  to  their  quality  or 
fidelity,  they  are  true  or  false,  real  or  imaginary,  clear  or 
obscure,  distinct  or  confused,  complete  or  incomplete,  adequate 
or  inadequate,* 

As  to  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  the  opinions  of  metaphysicians 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  1.  Those  who  deny  the 
senses  to  be  anything  more  than  instruments  conveying  objects 
to  the  mind,  perception  being  active  (Plato  and  others).  2. 
Those  who  attribute  all  our  ideas  to  sense  (Hobbes,  (Jassendi, 
Condillas,  the  ancient  Sophists).  3.  Those  who  admit  that 
the  earliest  notions  proceed  from  the  senses,  yet  maintain  that 
they  are  not  adequate  to  produce  the  whole  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  human  understanding  (Aristotle,  Locke).' — F. 
Innate. 

See  Trendlenburg,  De  Ideis  Platonis;  Richtef,  J)e  Ideis 
Platonis;  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Discussions  on  Philosophy; 
Eeid*s  Works;  Dugald  Stewart,  Philosoph.  Essays;*  Adam 
Smith,  Essays  on  Philosoph.  Subjects,^ 
IDEAL.  —  '*  Though  ideas  are  widely  separated  from  sensible 
reality,  there  is  something,  if  possible,  still  more  widely  sepa- 
rated, and  that  is  the  ideal,  A  few  examples  will  enable  you 
to  comprehend  the  difierence  between  ideas  and  ihe  ideal: 

'  Dr.  Cunie  onoe,  upon  being  bored  bj  a  foolinh  blue,  to  t«U  her  the  preoise  meanliig 
3f  the  word  idea  (which  Phe  mid  the  had  be«n  reading  about  In  aome  metaphji^leiil 
work,  but  oould  not  underataod),  anawered,  at  laat,  angrilj,  **Jdea,  madam,  it  the  ftad 
pine  of  idiol,  and  means  a  female  fool."  —  Moore,  Diary,  vol.  It.,  p.  38. 

*  L«lh»itx,  Nouveaux  Estaii,  b.  ii.,  ch.  22.  *  Pr.  Mill,  Euaj^t,  814»  SSI. 

«  Appeadix  iL  •  P.  110,  note. 
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Perfeetion  is  an  idea;  buxnanitj  in  all  its  perfeooon  is  an 

ideal;  inuxnan  virtue  and  wisdom  in  all  their  purity  are  ideas; 
the  wisdom  of  the  Stoios  is  an  ideal.  The  ideal,  then,  is  the 
intellectual  existence  of  a  thing  which  has  no  other  oharao- 
ters  than  those  determined  by  the  idea  itself.  The  idea,  thus 
indlTidualized,  so  to  speak,  serves  as  the  rule  of  our  aotiou  * 
it  is  a  model*  which  we  may  approach  in  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  but  from  which  we  are  nevertheless  infinitely  distant. 
We  compare,  for  example,  our  conduct  with  the  dictates  of 
the  monitor,  that  exists  within  us.  We  all  judge  and  correct 
ourselves  with  reference  to  this  ideal,  without  liie  power  of 
ever  attaining  to  its  perfection.  These  ideas,  though  destitute 
of  any  objective  reality,  cannot  be  regarded  as  purely  chi- 
merical. They  furnish  a  unit  of  measure  to  the  reason,  which 
recjuires  a  conception  of  what  is  perfect  in  each  kind,  in  order 
to  appreciate  and  measure  the  various  degrees  of  imperfection. 
But  would  you  realize  the  ideal  in  experience  as  the  hero  of  a 
romance?  It  is  impossible,  and  is,  besides,  a  senseless  and 
useless  enterprise ;  for  the  imperfection  of  our  nature,  which 
ever  belies  the  perfection  of  the  idea,  renders  all  illusion  im- 
possible, and  makes  the  good  itself,  as  contemplated  in  the 
idea,  resemble  a.fiction.'' ^ 

"By  ideal  I  understand  the  idea,  not  in  wncreio  but  in 
indiniduo,  as  an  individual  thing,  determinable  or  determined 
by  the  idea  alone.  What  I  have  termed  an  ideal,  was  in 
Plato's  philosophy  an  idea  of  the  Divine  mind — an  individual 
object  present  to  its  pure  intuition,  the  most  perfect  of  every 
kind  of  possible  beings,  and  the  archetype  of  all  phenomenal 
existenoes.'" 

**  We  call  attention,''  says  Cousin,*  **  to  two  words  which 
continually  recur  in  this  discussion  —  they  are,  on  the  one 
hand,  nature  or  experience ;  on  the  other,  ideal.  Experience 
is  individual  or  collective ;  but  the  collective  is  resolved  into 
the  individual ;  the  ideal  is  opposed  to  the  individual  and  to 
cc^lectiveness :  it  appears  as  an  original  conception  of  the 
mind.    Nature  or  experience  gives  me  the  occasion  for  con* 


«  Hendnwn,  Tlu  PltOtmphjf  tf  Kant,  p.  110. 

•  Uefklcjohn,  TnnaUUion  q'  Katd*s  Crit.  1/  Pure  Keaton,  p.  WL 

•(HtJu  BMMU/tA. 
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ceiying  the  ideal,  but  the  idecU  is  something  entirely  different 
from  experience  or  nature ;  so  that,  if  we  apply  it  to  natural, 
or  even  to  artificial  figures,  they  cannot  fill  up  the  condition 
of  the  ideal  conception,  and  we  are  obliged  to  imagine  them 
exact.  The  word  ideal  corresponds  to  an  absolute  and  inde< 
pendent  idea,  and  not  to  a  collective  one.'' 

"  L'id6al,  yoiU  I'echelle  mysterieuse  qui  fait  monter  Fame 
dufini,  al'infini."* 

When  the  word  ideal  is  used  as  a  noun  and  qualified  by 
the  adjective  beau,  its  sense  is  critical  or  sasthetio,  and  has 
reference  to  the  fine  arts,  especially  to  statuary  and  painting. 
**  The  common  notion  of  the  ideal  as  exemplified  more  espe- 
cially in  the  painting  of  the  last  century,  degrades  it  into  a 
mere  abstraction.  It  was  assumed  that  to  raise  an  object  into 
an  ideal,  you  must  get  rid  of  everything  individual  about  it. 
Whereas  the  true  ideal  is  the  individual  freed  from  everything 
that  is  not  individual  in  it,  with  all  its  parts  pervaded,  an^ 
animated,  and  harmonized  by  the  spirit  of  life  which  flows 
from  the  centre."  • 

The  ideal  is  to  be  attained  by  selecting  and  assembling  in 
one  whole  the  beauties  and  perfections  which  are  usually  seen 
in  different  individuals,  excluding  everyjbhing  defective  or  un- 
seemly, so  as  to  form  a  type  or  model  of  the  species.  Thus, 
the  Apollo  Belvedere  is  the  ideal  of  the  beauty  and  propor- 
tion of  the  human  frame ;  the  Famese  Hercules  is  the  type 
of  manly  strength.  The  ideal  can  only  be  attained  by  follow- 
ing nature.  There  must  be  no  elements  nor  combinations  but 
such  as  nature  exhibits ;  but  the  elements  of  beauty  and  per- 
fection must  be  disengaged  from  individuals,  and  embodied 
in  one  faultless  whole.  This  is  the  empirical  account  of  the 
ideal. 

According  to  Cicero,*  there  is  nothing  of  any  kind  so  fair 
that  there  may  not  be  a  fairer  conceived  by  the  mind.  "  We 
can  conceive  of  statues  more  perfect  than  those  of  Phidias. 
Nor  did  the  artist,  when  he  made  the  statue  of  Jupiter  or  Mi- 
nerva, contemplate  any  one  individual  from  which  to  take  a 
likeness ;  but  there  was  in  his  mind  a  form  of  beauty,  gazing 

*  GoQBln,  Du  Vrai^  du  BeaUy  et  du  Bi^n,  9m«.  lo^on,  p.  1^9. 

at  Truth,  Moond  Mries,  p.  218.  •  Orator^  e.  S;  S. 
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on  which,  he  guided  his  hand  and  skill  in  imitation  of  it.^ 
In  the  philosophy  of  Plato  this  form  was  called  HapdBsbyftm 
Seneca  *  takes  the  distinction  between  I6ia  and  tl^os^  thus :  — * 
when  a  painter  paints  a  likeness,  the  original  is  his  idia — the 
likeness  is  the  tUoi  or  image.  The  tUof  is  in  the  work  —  the 
Uta  is  out  of  the  work  and  before  the  work.  This  distinction 
is  commended  bj  Heusde.'  And  he  refers  to  Cicero/  who 
states  that  Zeuxis  had  five  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of 
Crotona,  as  models,  from  which  to  make  up  his  picture  of  a 
perfect  beauty,  as  illustrating  the  Platonic  sense  of  Kapa8f*y/tio 
or  the  idecU.  According  to  this  view,  the  beau  ideal  is  a  type 
of  hypothetical  perfection  contemplated  by  the  mind,  but 
which  may  never  have  been  realized,  how  nearly  soever 
it  may  have  been  approached  in  the  shape  of  an  actual  sp^y* 
cimen. 
IDBALISM  is  the  doctrine  that  in  external  perceptions  the 
objects  immediately  known  are  ideas.  It  has  been  held  under 
various  forms.  —  See  Sir  W.  Hamilton;^  Berkeley,  Works; 
Sir  W.  Drummond,  Academic  Questions;  Reid,  Inquiry. 

Some  of  the  phases  of  modem  idealism  among  the  Germans, 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  passage  from  Lewes : ' — "I  see  a 
tree.  The  common  psychologists  tell  me  that  there  are  three 
things  implied  in  this  one  fact  of  vision,  viz. :  a  tree,  an  image 
of  that  tree,  and  a  mind  which  apprehends  that  image.  Fichte 
tells  me  that  it  is  I  alone  who  exist.  The  tree  and  the  image 
of  it  are  one  thing,  and  that  is  a  modification  of  my  mind. 
This  is  subjective  idealism,  Schelling  tells  me  that  both  the 
tree  and  my  ego  (or  self),  are  existences  equally  real  or  ideal; 
but  they  are  nothing  less  than  manifestations  of  the  abso« 
lute,  the  infinite,  or  unconditioned.  This  is  objective  idealism. 
But  Hegel  tells  me  that  all  these  explanations  are  false.  The 
only  thing  really  existing  (in  this  one  fact  of  vision)  is  the 
idea,  the  relation.  The  ego  and  the  tree  are  but  two  terms  of 
the  relation,  and  owe  their  reality  to  it.  This  is  absolute 
idealism.  According  to  this  there  is  neither  mind  nor  matter, 
heaven  nor  earth,  God  nor  man. — V,  Nihilisk.    The  onlj 

,1  Lll  !■■ ■■■X  ' 

>  EpitL,  WUU  aent  15-18.  •  ItdL  PhxL  PlaL,  Tol.  U.,  pan  3,  p.  lOA. 

*  Ik  hnaU^  ii,  1.  *  JUidft  Workt,  note  c 

^BUigraph.  HUl  qfPhO,,  rol.  It.,  p.  909. 
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real  ezistences  are  certain  ideas  or  relations.  Everything 
else  that  has  name  or  being  derives  its  name  and  being 
from  its  constitnting  one  or  other  of  the  two  related  terms, 
subject  and  object;  but  the  only  thing  that  is  true  or  real 
is  the  identity  of  their  contradiction,  that  is,  tho  relation 
itself." 

The  doctrine  opposed  to  xdedUem  is  realism — g.  v.  See  also 
Pbrobption. 

IDEALIST.  —  "In  England,  the  word  idealist  is  most  commonly 
restricted  to  such  as  (with  Berkeley)  reject  the  existence  of  a 
material  world.  Of  late  its  meaning  has  been  sometimes 
extended  (particularly  since  the  publication  of  Beid)  to  al^ 
those  who  retain  the  theory  of  Descartes  and  Locke,  concern 
ing  the  immediate  objects  of  our  perceptions  and  thoughts, 
whether  they  admit  or  reject  the  consequences  deduced  from 
this  theory  by  the  Berkeleian.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
science,  it  would  contribute  much  to  tiie  distinctness  of  our 
reasonings  were  it  to  be  used  in  this  last  sense  exclusively.''  * 

IDEATION  and  IDEATIONAL.  — ''  The  term  sensation  has  a 
double  meaning.  It  signifies  not  only  an  individual  sensation, 
as,  when  I  say,  I  smell  this  rose,  or  I.  look  at  my  hand ;  but 
it  also  signifies  the  general  faculty  of  sensation ;  that  is,  the 
complex  notion  of  all  the  phenomena  together,  as  a  part  of 
our  nature." 

"  The  word  idea  has  only  the  meaning  which  corresponds 
to  the  first  of  these  significations ;  it  denotes  an  individual 
idea ;  and  we  have  not  a  name  for  that  complex  notion  which 
embraces,  as  one  whole,  all  the  different  phenomena  to  which 
the  term  idea  relates.  As  we  say  sensation,  we  might  also 
say  ideation  ;  it  would  be  a  very  useful  word ;  and  there  is  no 
objection  to  it,  except  the  pedantic  habit  of  decrying  a  new 
term.  Sensation  would,  in  that  case,  be  the  general  name  for 
one  part  of  our  constitution ;  ideation  for  another." 

Quoting  this  from  Mr.  James  Mill  as  his  authority,  Dr. 
Carpenter'  has  introduced  the  a(yective  ideational  to  express 
a  state  of  consciousness  which  is  excited  by  a  sensation 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  sensorium. 

■  ■  -  ^— ^^—        — ^-^  -    ■  .  ^^»»^— — a 

•towftrt,  Dismt,  part  il,  16«^  note.  •  Ftinc^.  ^  mm.  /%y«,  p.  4«& 
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*'  The  basement  convolutions  of  the  oerebrom  are  the  central 
organs  of  the  perceptiye  consciousness,  the  portals*  to  intel* 
lectual  action,  where  sensory  impressions,  the  intuitions  of  the 
special  senses,  whether  sights,  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  or  feel- 
ings become  idealized  and  registered  f  that  is,  pereeivedtremeni' 
bered,  and  associated;  and  where,  too,  the  ideaUan  of  outward 
individualities  is  effected.  .  .  .  IdeaUan  is  the  first  step 
in  the  iafcellectual  progress  of  man.  Ideas  are  ike  pabula  of 
thought,  and  form  equally  a  constituent  element  in  the  eoni- 
posHe  nature  of  our  animal  propensities,  and  of  our  emotional 
and  moral  feelings.  Ideation  is  as  essential  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  memory,  as  memory  is  to  the  operation  of  thought. 
For  what,  in  reality,  is  memory  but  the  fact  of  retained  ideal- 
ized impressions  in  the  mind  ?  And  without  these  retained 
idealizations*  embodied  in  the  memory  as  represeniatitfe  idecu, 
where  are  the  materials  of  thought?  and  how  are  the  pro- 
cesses of  thought  to  be  effected  ?" ' 

CDSNTICAL  FSOPOSITION.— ''It  is  Locke,  I  beHeve,  who 
introduced,  or  at  least  gaye  currency  to  the  expression  idetk- 
Ucal proposition,  in  philosophic  language.  It  signifies  a  judg- 
ment, a  proposition,  in  which  an  idea  is  afi^rmed  by  itself, 
or  in.  which  we  affirm  of  a  thing  what  we  already  know  of 
it."« 

We  must  distinguish  between  analytic  and  tauioloffous  judg- 
ments. ^Whilst  the  analytic  display  the  meaning  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  put  the  same  matter  in  a  new  form,  the  tautologous 
only  repeat  ijbe  subject,  and  give  us  the  same  matter,  in  the 
same  form,  as,  '*  Whaterer  is,  is.'^' 

A  proposition  is  called  identical  whenever  the  attribute  is 
contained  in  the  subject,  so  that  the  subject  cannot  be  con- 
ceived as  not  containing  the  attribute.  Thus,  when  you  say 
a  body  is  solid,  I  say  that  you  make  an  identical  proposition, 
because  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  idea  of  body  without  that 
of  solidity. 
ID3HTXSM  or  XSEHTTET  (idem,  the  same),  or  the  doctrine 

«  Jettnml  of  AyeAoL  MecL,  Jan,  1867,  pp.  139,  lU. 

•  Oooiin,  Hiat.  of  Mod.  PMIotophn  Uoi.  zzIt.;  Lookt,  Atay  on  Bmm.  Uud«rdtm4». 
bcok  IT^  ofaap.  8,  MOL  a. 
■  TiMMBaon,  OutUm  of  fiawt  <{f  Thought,  p.  IM. 
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of  absolute  identity ^  ioftohes  that  the  two  elements  of  ihoaghti 
objective  and  Bubjective,  are  absolutely  one ;  that  matter  and 
mind  are  opposite  poles  of  the  same  infinite  substance ;  and 
that  creation  and  the  Creator  are  one.  This  is  the  phi 
losophj  of  Schelling.  It  coincides  ultimatel/  with  iViii> 
theum  —  q,  v, 

**  If  the  doctrine  of  identity  means  anything,  it  means  that 
thought  and  being  are  essentially  one ;  that  the  process  of 
thinking  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  process  of  creating;  that 
in  constructing  the  universe  by  logical  deduction,  we  do  vir- 
tually the  same  thing  as  Deity  accomplished  in  developing 
himself  in  all  the  forms  and  regions  of  creation ;  that  every 
man's  reason,  therefore,  is  really  God ;  in  fine,  that  Deity  is 
the  whole  sum  of  consciousness  immanent  in  the  world." ' 

IDEVnTT  means  sameness.  Unity  is  opposed  to  division,  iden- 
tity to  distinction.  A  thing  is  one  when  it  is  not  divided  into 
others.  A  thing  is  the  same  when  it  is  not  distinguishable 
from  others,  whether  it  be  divided  from  them  or  not.  Unity 
denies  the  divisibleness  of  a  thing  in  itself.  Identity  denies 
the  divisibleness  of  a  thing  from  itself,  or  from  that  with 
which  it  is  said  to  be  the  same.  It  is  unity  with  persistence 
and  continuity ;  unity  perceived  even  in  plurality ;  in  multi- 
plicity and  succession,  in  diversity  and  change.  It  is  the 
essential  characteristic  of  all  substance  or  being,  that  it  is  one 
and  endures. 

Unorganized  matter  may  be  said  to  have  identity  in  the  per- 
sistence of  the  parts  or  molecules  of  which  it  consists.  Or- 
ganized bodies  have  identity  so  long  as  organisation  and  life 
remain.  An  oak,  which  from  a  small  plant  becomes  a  great 
tree,  is  still  the  same  tree.' 

IDENTITY  (Personal).  —  "  What  is  called  personal  identity,  is 
our  being  the  same  persons  from  the  commencement  to  the 
end  of  life ;  while  the  matter  of  the  body,  the  dispositions, 
habits,  and  thoughts  of  the  mind,  are  continually  changing. 
We  feel  and  know  that  we  are  the  same.  This  notion  of 
persuasion  oi  personal  identity  results  from  memory.    If  r 


>  MomU,  JSRK.  <^  FMLt  Tol.  IL,  p.  127. 
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man  loses  all  recollection  of  his  early  life,  he  ccnliiiueB, 
nevertheless,  actually  the  same  person/'  * 

Dr.  Brown'  changes  the  phrase  personal  identity  into  merUal 
identUy,  Locke*  says — "To  find  wherein  personal  identity 
consists  we  must  consider  what  person  stands  for ;  which,  I 
think,  is  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  that  has  reason  and 
reflection,  and  can  consider  itself  as  itself,  the  same  thinking 
thing  in  different  times  and  places.'' 

This  looks  like  confining  jTersono/  identity  to  the  mind.  But 
Leibnitz^  called  it  a  "metaphysical  communication  by  which 
soul  and  body  make  up  one  suppositum^  which  we  call  a  per* 
son.''  In  a  Eeview  of  ihe  Doctrine  of  Personal  Identity,*  it 
has  been  proposed  to  define  it  as  "  the  continuation  of  the 
same  organization  of  animal  life  in  a  human  creature  possess- 
ing an  intelligent  mind,  that  is,  one  endowed  with  the  ordi- 
nary faculties  of  reason  and  memory,  without  reference  to  the 
original  formation  or  constitution  of  that  mind,  whether  it  be 
material  or  immaterial,  or  whether  it  suryives  or  perishes 
with  the  body.  Or,  more  shortly,  it  may  be  said  personal 
identity  consists  in  the  same  thinking  intelligent  substance 
united  to  the  same  human  body.  By  the  same  human  body, 
however,  is  not  meant  the  same  particles  of  matter,  but  of 
the  same  human  structure  and  form." — F.  Pbbsonality. 

Locke*  makes  personal  identity  consist  in  consciousness. 
"  Consciousness  is  inseparable  from  thinking ;  and  since  it  is 
00,  and  is  that  which  makes  every  one  to  be  what  he  calls  sdf, 
and  thereby  distinguishes  himself  from  all  other  thinking 
beings,  in  this  alone  consists  personal  identity,  i.  e.,  the  same- 
ness of  a  rational  being.  And  as  far  as  this  consciousness 
can  be  extended  backwards  to  any  past  action  or  thought,  so 
far  reaches  the  identity  of  that  person." 

But  it  has  been  remarked  that "  Gonsdousness,  without  any 
regard  to  a  sameness  of  the  thinking  intelligent  substance, 
cannot  constitute  personal  identity.    For,  then,  a  disordered 


<  Taylor,  SUmaiii  of  ThtmghL  *  LMtun  li 

•  Aiajr  on  Bmm.  RMlentomL,  book  11^  oh.  87. 
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imagination  might  make  one  man  beoome  two,  or  even  fwetU^ 
persons,  whose  actions  he  should  imagine  himself  toiiaye  per- 
formed.  And  if  a  man  forgets  and  loses  all  eansoiousness  of 
having  done  certain  actions,  he  will  then  not  be  the  same 
person  who  did  them.'' ' 

Gonscionsi.  3ss  merely  ascertains  or  indicates  j?«rjiem«{  idmtity^ 
but  does  not  constitute  it.  Consciousness  pre^uppoeea  jMrtoitoi 
identity  as  knowledge  presupposes  truth. 

See  "BnilWy  DtsserUUion  an  Personal  JdeniUy;  Reid,  Inieil, 
PbtD.;*  Stewart,  Elements.* 

IDENTITY  (Principle  of).  — It  is  usually  expressed  thus— a 
thing  is  what  it  is,  and  not  another.  So  that  it  amounts  to 
the  same  as  the  principle  of  contradiction — q.  v.  In  Logic  it 
is  expressed  thu»— conceptions  which  agree  can  be  in  thought 
united,  or  affirmed  of  the  same  subject  at  the  same  time. 

IDEOLOOT  or  IBEALOOT.— The  analysis  of  the  human  mind 
by  Destutt  de  Tracy ,<  published  about  the  end  of  last  century, 
was  entitled  ** Siemens  d* Ideologic,"  and  the  word  has  come  to 
be  applied  to  the  philosophy  ef  the.  sensational  school,  or  the 
followers  of  Gondillac — as  Cabanis,  Gkirat,  a»d  Volney.  Of 
this  school,  De  Tracy  is  the  metaphysician ;  Cabanis*  is  the 
physiologist ;  and  Volney*  is  the  moralist.  The  followers  of 
this  school  were  leading  members  of  the  Academic  des  Seieneea 
Moraies  et  PoLUiqaes,  and  also  took  an  aotiTO  share  in  political 
assemblies.  Their  doctrines  and  movements  were  contrary  tc 
the  views  of  Napoleon,  who  showed  his  dislike  by  suppressing 
the  Academic  dcs  Sciences  Morales  et  PolUiqucs,  But  the 
members  of  the  school  kept  up  their  doctrines  and  their  meet- 
ings, and  it  was  on  the  motion  of  De  Tracy  that  the  Senate 
decreed  the  abdication  of  the  emperor  in  1814.* 

**  For  Locke  and  his  whole  school,  the  study  of  the  under- 
standing is  the  study  of  ideas ;  hence  the  recent  and  celebrated 
expression  ideology,  to  -designate  the  science  of  the  human 
understanding.    The  source  of  this  expression  is  in  the  Essi§ 

«  WfaltolMftd,  Or  MatfriaHm,  p.  70. 

•  Braay  iii^  eh.  0,  with  ootou  •  Part  tl.,  eh.  1,  itei  1 

*  Bapports  du  Phynqut  tA  de  Moral  de  VBomme, 

•  Cattehum  du  OUoyen  Praneait. 
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•  

<m'ik4  Am.  UhderHanding,  and  the  ideological  sohool  is  the 
natural  offspring  x>f  Locke;''  * 

"  B  J  a  doable  blunder  in  philosopby  and  Greek,  ideologie 
(for  ideaioffie),  a  word  irbich  could  only  properly  suggest  an  d 
priori  sehemej  deducing  our  knowledge  from  the  intellect,  has 
in  France  become  the  name  peculiarly  distinctive  of  that  phi- 
loeephy  of  mind  which  exolusirely  derires  our  knowledge 
ficom  sensation/'* 

**  Destutl  de  Traoy  has  distinguished  CondiUac  by  the  title 
of  the  fa^er  of  ideohffyJ'* 

IDIOSTFCBAST  (i^utf,  proprius;  w,  eon,  and  xpaaif,  mixtio), 
means  a  peculiar  temperament  of  mind  or  of  body.  *'  The  soul 
in  its  first  and  pure  nature  hath  no  idiosyncrasies^  that  is,  hath 
no  proper  natural  inclinaiions,  which  are  not  competent  to 
others  of  the  same  kind  and  condition."^  It  is  seen,  however, 
tibat  different  persons  "  of  the  same  kind  and  condition"  may 
soon  manifest  different  inclinations— which  if  not  natural  are 
partly  so,  and  are  traced  to  some  peculiarity  in  their  iemperar 
wuntf  as  well  as  to  the  effect  of  circumstances. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne'  asks,  "  Whether  quails  from  any  idio- 
synerasy,  or  peculiarity  of  constitution  do  invariably  feed 
upon  hellebore,  or  rather  sometimes  but  medically  use  the 
same?"  In  like  manner  some  men  are  violently  affected  by 
honey  and  coffee,  which  have  no  such  effects  on  others.  This 
is  bodily  idiosyncrasy^  Sympathy  and  aniipaihy — q.  v,,  when 
peculiar,  may  be  traced  to  idiosyncrasy. 

Mr.  Stewart  in  the  conclusion  of  part  second  of  his  Elements^ 
says  he  uses  temperament  as  synonymous  with  idiosyncrasy.—^ 

F.   TsMPIBAlfENT. 

IDOL  (»5uXw,  from  tttoi,  an  image). — Something  set  up  in  place 
of  the  true  and  the  real.  Hence  Lord  Bacon*  calls  tiiose  false 
appearances  by  which  men  are  led  into  error,  idols.  "  I  do 
find,  therefore,  in  this  enchanted  glass  four  idols,  or  false 
appearances,  of  several  distinct  sorts,  every  sort  comprehend- 
ing many  subdivisions :  the  first  sort  I  call  idols  of  the  nation 


AWi^  JIM.  PkOumph^  led  IS. 

•  Sir  W.  HamillOD,  Siin.  Bev^  Get,  1630,  p.  112. 

■  SiMrart,  i«doMf»*.  JbMyc,  ctatj  IH.  «01aiiTra,  iV»«H«ecnee<{/'AMilB,alO 

•  Ywl§Qr  Orort,  book  ML,  ehap.  28.  •  JM  At^menL  adatL,  Ub.  It,  eapu  5. 
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or  tribe ;  the  second,  idols  of  the  den  or  care ;  tiie  third,  idiU 
of  the  forum;  and  the  fourth,  idoU  of  the  theatre."^ — F. 
Pkbjudics. 
I6N0&ANCE,  in  morale  and  jurisprudence,  may  respect  the  Jaw 
or  the  action,  and  is  distinguished  into  ignorawtia  jurit,  and 
ignoraniia  faeti, 

JffnorarUiafacti  excuaaU  Ignorance  of  what  is  done  ezcnsea, 
as,  when  a  contract  is  signed  under  a  wrong  impression  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  terms,  such  contract  is  voidable. 

Ignoraniia  juris  quod  quisgue  ieneiur  scive  neminem  excusai. 
Every  man  is  supposed  to  know  the  laws  of  the  land  in  which 
he  lives ;  and  if  he  transgress  any  of  them,  although  in  igno- 
rance, he  is  not  excused.  A  merchant  continuing  to  deal  in 
goods  which  have  been  declared  contraband  is  liable  to  the 
penalty,  though  he  did  not  know  the  law. 

In  respect  of  an  action,  ignorance  is  called  efficacious  or  eon- 
comitani,  according  as  the  removal'  of  it  would,  or  would  not, 
prevent  the  action  from  being  done.  In  respect  of  the  agents 
ignorance  is  said  to  be  vincible  or  invincible,  according  as  it 
can,  or  cannot,  be  removed  by  the  use  of  accessible  means  of 
knowledge. 

Vincible  ignorance  is  distinguished  into  affected  or  ftilful,  by 
which  the  means  of  knowing  are  perversely  rejected;  and 
supine  or  crass^  by  which  the  means  of  knowing  are  indolently 
or  stupidly  neglected. 

Ignorance  is  said  to  be  invincible  in  two  ways — in  itself,  and 
also  in  Us  cause,  as  when  a  man  knows  not  what  he  does, 
through  disease  of  body  or  of  mind ;  in  itself,  but  not  in  ttj 
cause,  as  when  a  man  knows  not  what  he  does,  through  in- 
toxication or  passion. 
ILLATIOlf  {iUafum,  from  in/ero,  to  bring  in),  or  "inference 
consists  in  nothing  but  the  perception  of  the  connection  there 
is  between  the  ideas  in  each  step  of  the  deduction,  whereby 
the  mind  comes  to  see  either  the  certain  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  any  two  ideas,  as  in  demonstration,  in  which  it  arrivea 

*  De  InierpreUMone  Naiiftra,  meL  39;  R«4d,  InitU.  Aw.,  eiimj  It^  chap.  8. 

*  Aristotle  {Ethic^  lib.  ill.,  oap.  1)  takes  a  differenoe  between  an  action  done  Uam^gk 
ignoranee  {itd  iyyoiav),  and  an  action  done  igmnxuUly  (iyp4mw).  In  the  former  caae 
th<*  ignorance  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  action.  In  the  iatter  ease  It  ii  aa  aeoldeBt  Qi 
conoomita9^ 
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at  knowledge ;  or  their  prolmble  connection  on  whioli  it  witli- 
holds  its  assent,  as  in  opinion."^ — F.  Infkrincs,  Ikductioit 

ILLTTICIHATI  (Ulumino,  to  enlighten).  —  The  name  given  to  a 
secret  society  said  to  exist  in  Germany  and  other  countries  of 
Europe,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  They  pro- 
fessed the  purest  principles  of  virtue ;  but  their  real  design 
was  to  subvert  all  religion  and  all  government.  Doubts  have 
been  entertained  as  to  the  extent  and  influence  of  any  such 
society ;  and  some  have  even  denied  its  existence.' 

DIAOIlf  ATIOlf . — "  Nihil  aliud  est  imaginari  quam  rei  corporesB 
figuram  seu  imaginem  contemplari."' 

Mr.  Addison^  says,  '*  The  pleasures  of  imagination  are  such 
as  arise  from  visible  objects,  since  it  is  the  sense  of  sight  that 
furnishes  the  imagination  with  its  ideas."  Dr.  Beid  says, 
** Imagination,  in  its  proper  sense,  signifies  a  lively  conception 
of  objects  of  sight.  It  is  distinguished  from  conception,  as  a 
part  from  a  whole."  But  a  much  wider  signification  has  been 
given  to  the  word  by  others. 

"  By  imagination  we  mean,  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  that 
operatK»n  of  the  mind  by  which  it — (1)  receives,  (2)  retains, 
(3)  recaUs,  and  (4)  combines,  according  to  higher  laws  the 
ideal  images  furnished  to  it  by  the  csBnesthesis  and  by  the 
senses ;  for  all  these  acts  are  manifestly  links  of  one  chain. 
At  the  first  step,  we  usually  call  this  operation'  the  faculty  of 
conception ;  at  the  second,  memory ;  at  the  third,  reproductive 
fancy;  and  at  the  fourth,  productive  fancy."* 

"  In  the  language  of  modem  philosophy,  the  word  imaginoh 
Hon  seems  to  denote— first,  the  power  of  apprehending  or  con* 
oeiving  ideas,  simply  as  they  are  in  themselves,  without  any 
view  to  their  reality ;  secondly,  the  power  of  combining  into 
new  forms  or  assemblages,  those  thoughts,  ideas,  or  notions, 
which  we  have  derived  from  experience  or  from  information. 


*  Lneke,  Amy  on  Hum.  Vnderdand^  h.  ir,  e.  17. 

•  KoUmn,  Pironfk  <if  a  Cbntpiraqf,  de,  *  Deseartaf,  MtdiL  Steumia 
•^ElMCfator,  No.411. 

*  "  It  would  ba  well,  \t  Instead  of  apMUiig  of  the  powen  ^  fh4  mintf  (whiob  eai 
ABlrandantanding),  w«  adhere  to  tba  designation  of  the  wTeral  operatiaiu  $f  vm 
wtind;  whidi  moet  peyehologlats  reeommend,  but  in  the  sequel  tbrget." 

•  Veuefatersleben,  Med.  Fa^choL,  p.  12D.    Sto^  1847. 
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These  two  powers,  though  distinguishable!  are  n  »t  easontiallj 

different/'  ^ 

**Imaginaiion  as  rtprodnctiffet  stores  the  mind  with  ideal 
images,  oonstruoted  through  the  medium  of  attentiun  and 
memory,  out  of  our  immediate  pereeptions.  These  images, 
when  laid  up  in  the  mind,  form  iypt9  with  which  we  oan  com- 
pare any  new  phenomena  we  meet  with,  and  which  help  us  to 
begin  the  important  work  of  redttoing  our  experience  to  some 
appreciable  degree  of  unity. 

''  To  understand  the  nature  o{ produetive  or  creative  imaffiiuh 
/ion,  we  must  suppose  the  reproductive  process  to  be  already 
in  full  operation,  that  is,  we  must  suppose  a  number  of  ideas 

to  be  already  formed  and  stored  up  within  the  mind 

They  may  now  be  combined  together  so  as  to  form  new  images, 
which,  though  composed  of  the  elements  given  in  the  original 
representations,  yet  are  now  purely  mental  creations  of  our 
own.  Thus,  I  may  have  an  image  of  a  rock  in  my  mind,  and 
another  image  of  a  diamond.  I  combine  these  two  together 
and  create  the  purely  ideal  representation  of  a  diamond 
rock."» 
CXAOIlf ATION  and  FANCT.  —  ''A  man  has  imaginaiion  in 
proportion  as  he  can  distinctly  copy  in  idea  the  impressions 
of  sense ;  it  is  the  faculty  which  images  within  the  mind  the 
phenomena  of  sensation.  A  man  has  fancy  in  proportion  as 
he  can  call  up,  connect,  or  associate  at  pleasure,  these  internal 
images  (^af^a^w,  is  to  cause  to  appear)  so  as  to  complete  ideal 
representations  of  absent  objects.  Imaginaiion  is  the  power 
of  depicting,  and  fancy ^  of  evoking  or  combining.  The  ti7ii»- 
ginaiion  is  formed  by  patient  observation ;  the  fancy,  by  a 
voluntary  activity  in  shifting  the  scenery  of  the  mind.  The 
more  accurate  the  imagination^  the  more  safely  may  a  painter, 
or  a  poet,  undertake  a  delineation  or  description,  without  the 
presence  of  the  objects  to  be  characterized.  The  more  versa- 
tile the /ancy,  the  more  original  and  striking  will  be  the  deco- 
rations produced."* 

Wordsworth^  finds  fault  with  the  foregoing  disoriminatioii, 

-  _- .    ■    -. . — . — 

'  Bwttfe,  DitserL,  Of  MaginaUon,  ohftp.  1. 

•  Morell,  AycftoL,  pp.  175, 176.    8to,  Lond.,  1868  >  Taylor, 

*  PvdhM  to  hifl  Worki,  toI.  i.,  12ao,  Loud.,  188a 
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and  says,  ''  It  is  not  easy  to  find  how  imagination  thus  ex- 
plained, differs  j&oin  distinct  remembrance  of  images;  or 
Jancy,  from  quick  and  yivid  recollection  of  them ;  each  is 
nothing  more  than  a  mode  of  memory."  According  to  Words- 
worthy  "imaginaHon,  in  the  sense  of  the  poet,  has  no  reference 
to  images  that  are  merely  a  faithful  copy,  existiug  in  the  mind, 
of  absent  external  objects ;  but  is  a  word  of  higher  import, 
denoting  operations  of  the  mind  upon  these  objects,  and  pro- 
oesses  of  creation  or  composition  governed  by  fixed  laws." 

**^  It  is  the  diyine  attribute  of  the  imagination^  that  it  is  irre 
pressible,  nneonfinable ;  that  when  the  real  world  is  shut  out, 
it  can  create  a  world  for  itself,  and  with  a  necromantic  power, 
can  ooi^nre  np  glorious  shapes  and  forms,  and  brilliant  yisions 
to  make  solitude  populous,  and  irradiate  the  gloom  of  the 
dungeon/'— W.  Irving.' 

<*Aiid  M  tmaginoHon  bodies  forth 
The  ibrm  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Toms  them  to  shapes,  and  giyes  to  nothing 
A  local  habitation  aad  a  name." 

To  imagine  in  this  high  and  true  sense  of  the  word,  is  to 
realise  the  ideal,  to  make  intelligible  truths  descend  into  the 
forms  of  sensible  nature,  to  represent  the  invisible  by  the 
Tisible,  the  infinite  by  the  finite.  In  this  view  of  it,  imagino' 
Hon  may  be  regarded  as  the  differentia  of  man — ^the  distinctive 
mark  which  separates  him  a  grege  mutoj-um.  That  the  inferior 
animals  have  memory,  and  what  has  been  called  passive  ima- 
ffination,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  dream  —  and  that  in 
this  state  the  sensuous  impressions  made  on  them  during  theiz 
waking  hours,  are  reproduced.  But  they  show  no  trace  of  thai 
higher  faculty  or  function  which  transcends  the  sphere  of 
sense,  and  which  out  of  elements  supplied  by  things  seen  and 
temporal,  can  create  new  objects,  the  contemplation  of  which 
lifts  us  to  the  infinite  and  the  unseen,  and  gives  us  thoughts 
which  wander  through  eternity.  High  art  is  highly  meta- 
physical,  and  whether  it  be  in  poetry  or  music,  in  painting  or 
in  sculpture,  the  triumph  of  the  artist  lies  not  in  presenting  us 
with  an  exact  transcript  of  things  that  may  be  seen,  or  heard, 
or  handled  in  the  world  around  us,  but  in  carrying  us  across 
the  gulf  which  separates  the  phenomenal  from  the  real,  and 

*  SkdckBook. 

22  A 
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placing  us  in  the  presence  of  the  truly  beautiful,  and  Barroiuidi 
ing  us  with  an  atmosphere  more  pure  than  that  which  the  Bon 
enlightens. 

IMAOIVATIOV  and  COFCEFTIOV.  —  "  The  business  of  coix 
cepiiant"  says  Mr.  Stewart,*  *'  is  to  present  us  with  an  exact 
transcript  of  what  we  have  felt  or  perceived.  But  we  have, 
moreover,  a  power  of  modifying  our  conceptions^  by  combining 
the  parts  of  different  ones  together,  so  as  to  form  new  wholes 
of  our  own  creation.  I  shall  employ  the  word  imagination  to 
express  this  power,  and  I  apprehend  that  this  is  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word ;  if  imagination  be  the  power  which  gives 
birth  to  the  productions  of  the  poet  and  the  painter.  This  ia 
not  a  simple  faculty  of  the  mind.  It  presupposes  abstraction 
to  separate  from  each  other  qualities  and  circumstances  which 
have  been  perceived  in  conjunctipn ;  and  also  judgment  and 
taste  to  direct  us  in  forming  the  combinations.''  And  he 
adds,'  **  The  operations  of  imagination  are  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  materials  which  conception  furnishes,  but  may  be 
equally  employed  about  all  the  subjects  of  our  knowledge." — 
F.  Conception,  Fancy. 

XHAOIFATION  and  HEHORT.— "  J/emory  retains  and  recalls 
the  past  in  the  form  which  it  assumed  when  it  was  previously 
before  the  mind.  Imagination  brings  up  the  past  in  new 
shapes  and  combinations.  Both  of  them  are  reflective  of 
objects ;  but  the  one  may  be  compared  to  the  mirror  which 
reflects  whatever  has  been  before  it,  in  its  proper  form  and 
colour ;  the  other  may  be  likened  to  the  kaleidoscope  which 
reflects  what  is  before  it  in  an  infinite  variety  of  new  fonns 
and  dispositions."* 

**Ma8lo  when  soft  Toloa  di« 
Vibratos  In  the  memory; 
Odours,  when  sweet  Tiolets  sicken, 
Life  within  the  sense  tiwj  quicken.''— Bhellcj. 

See  Hunt,  Imagination  and  Fancy;  Wordsworth,  Preface  t« 
Lyrical  Ballads;  Edin,  Review  for  April,  1842,  article  o^ 
Moore's  Poems;  Akenside,  Pleasures  of  Imagination, 
IHITATIOS'  (ifnitor,  gtiasi  mimiior,  from  fAif^fofio*.    Vossins.)  «-* 

■  EUmenttf  ehap.  S.  *  Chap.  Q. 

•  M<Gosh,  Tjonoal  Itms,  p.  460. 
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"  is  a  facultie  to  ezpresse  livelie  and  perfitelie  that  example, 
which  ye  go  about  to  foUow."  * 

As  a  social  and  improvable  being,  man  has  been  endowed 
with  ^propensity  to  do  as  he  sees  others  do.  This  propensity 
manifests  itself  in  the  first  instance  spontaneously  or  instino- 
tively.  Children  try  to  follow  the  gestures  and  movements 
of  others,  before  their  muscles  are  ready  to  obey,  and  to  imi^ 
icUe  sounds  which  they  hear,  before  their  voice  is  able  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Stewart'  has  made  a  distinction  between  the  propensity 
and  the  power  of  imifafion.  Both  are  peculiarly  strong  and 
lively  in  children,  and  answer  the  most  important  purposes. 
But  the  propensity  to  imitate  what  others  do,  and  the  manner 
of  doing  it,  continues  throughout  life,  and  requires  to  be  care- 
fully watched  and  properly  directed. 

Man  not  only  imitates  his  fellow-creatures,  but  tries  to  copy 
nature  in  all  her  departments.  In  the  fine  arts  he  imitates 
the  forms  which  strike  and  please  him.  And  the  germ  of 
some  of  the  highest  discoveries  in  science  has  been  found  in 
attempts  to  copy  the  movements  and  processes  of  nature.* 
IMMANENCE  implies  the  unity  of  the  intelligent  principle  in 
creation,  in  the  creation  itself,  and  of  course  includes  in  it 
every  genuine  form  of  pantheism.  Transcendence  implies  the 
existence  of  a  separate  divine  intelligence,  and  of  another  and 
spiritual  state  of  being,  intended  to  perfectionate  our  own."* 
yiflf  ATTkITT  (immaneo,  to  remain  in),  means  that  which  does 
not  pass  out  of  a  certain  subject  or  certain  limits.  '*  Logicians 
distinguish  two  kinds  of  operations  of  the  mind ;  the  first  kind 
produces  no  effect  without  the  mind,  the  last  does.  The  first 
they  call  immanent  acts ;  the  second  transitive.  All  intelleo- 
tu^  operations  belong  to  the  first  class ;  they  produce  no  effect 
upon  any  external  object."* 

''  Even  some  voluntary  acts,  as  attention,  deliberation,  pur- 
pose, are  also  immanent"* 

Conceiving,  as  well  as  projecting  or  resolving,  are  what 

*  Awham,  The  Sekulmuuttr,  h,  U. 

*  EUmentt,  vol.  ill.,  ebmp.  2. 

*  Btfid,  AcL  Powert,  eauy  ill.,  part  L,  chap.  2. 

*  J.  D.  Hqrell,  ManeheUer  Papfrt^  No.  2,  pp.  109-0. 

*  Held,  hUnXL  Bno.,  eraaj  ii.,  obap.  U. 

*  OorreajKmdrtee  qf  Dr.  Bad,  p.  81 
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the  schoolmen  called  immanent  acts  of  the  mind,  which  \At^ 
duce  nothing  beyond  themselves.  But  painting  is  a  transUha 
act,  which  produces  an  effect  distinct  from  the  operation,  and 
this  effect  is  the  picture." ' 

The  logical  sense  assigned  to  this  word  by  Kant,  is  some- 
what different.  According  to  him  we  make  an  immanefU  and 
valid  use  of  the  forms  of  the  understanding,  and  conceive  of 
the  matter,  furnished  by  the  senses,  according  to  our  notions, 
of  time  and  space.  But  when  we  try  to  lift  ourselves  abova 
experience  and  phenomena,  and  to  conceive  of  things  as  they 
are  in  themselves,  we  are  making  a  transcendent  and  illegiti- 
mate  use  of  our  faculties. 

Theologians  say,  God  the  Father  generated  the  Son  by  an 
immanent  act,  but  he  created  the  world  by  a  transient  act 

The  doctrine  of  Spinoza*  is.  Dens  est  omnium  rerum  causa 
immanens,  non  vero  transienSy  —  that  is,  all  that  exists,  exists 
in  God ;  and  there  is  no  difference  in  substance  between  the 
universe  and  God. 

"  "We  are  deceived,  when,  judging  the  infinite  essence  by  our 
narrow  selves,  we  ascribe  inUUectionSy  volitions^  decrees,  pur^ 
poses,  and  such  like  immanent  actions  to  that  nature  which  hath 
nothing  in  common  with  us,  as  being  infinitely  above  us."* 
QIMATERIALISM  is  the  doctrine  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  that 
there  is  no  material  substance,  and  that  all  being  may  be  re- 
duced to  mind,  and  ideas  in  a  mind. 

Swift,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Carteret,  of  date  3d  September, 
1724,  speaking  of  Berkeley,  says,  "  Going  to  England  very 
young,  about  thirteen  years  ago,  he  became  founder  of  a  sect 
there,  called  the  imma,trialistSf  by  the  force  of  a  very  curious 
book  upon  that  subject." 

**  In  the  early  part  of  his  own  life,  he  (Dr.  Reid)  informs  na 
that  he  was  actually  a  convert  to  the  scheme  of  immaterialiem  ; 
a  scheme  which  he  probably  considered  as  of  a  perfectly  in- 
offensive tendency,  so  long  as  he  conceived  the  existence  of 
the  material  world  to  be  the  only  point  in  dispute."^ 

A  work  published  a  few  years  ago  in  defence  of  Berkelej't 

-  — " 

*  B«ld,  JnUJL  Amo^  emay  It.,  chjip.  1.  ^  )3A*n^  ^r*  1.  praC  18, 

•OUnrill,  Vanity  of  DoffmaUtingy  em  "iBffK  ^  toi. 
«  Reld,  JMeO.  Aw.,  essay  U^  chap.  10. 
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*  dootrine,  was  entitled  ImmaterialUm;  and  a  prize  oiFered  U 
any  one  who  would  refute  the  reaaoning  of  it. 

OniATESIALITT  it  predioated  of  mind,  to  denote  that  as  % 
■ubstanoe  it  is  different  from  matUr,  Spirituality  is  the  posi- 
tive expression  of  the  same  idea.  Simplicity  is  also  used  in 
the  same  sense.  Matter  is  made  up  of  parts  into  whioh  it  can 
be  resolved.  Mind  is  simple  and  has  no  parts,  and  so  cannot 
be  dissolved.  The  materiality  of  the  soul  was  maintained  by 
Tertullian,  Amobius,  and  others,  during  the  three  first  cen- 
turies. At  the  end  of  the  fourth,  the  immateriality  of  the 
soul  was  professed  by  Augustin,  Nemesius,  and  Mamertus 
Olaudianus.1 

IMKOSTALITT  (07  THE  BOVL)  is  one  of  the  doctrines  of 
natural  religion.  At  death  the  body  dies,  and  is  dissolved 
into  its  elements.  The  soul  being  distinct  from  the  body,  is 
not  affected  by  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  How  long,  or  in 
what  state  it  may  survive  after  the  death  of  the  body,  is  not 
intimacted  by  the  term  immortality.  But  the  arguments  to 
prove  that  the  soul  survives  the  body,  all  go  to  favour  the 
belief  that  it  will  live  for  ever. 

See  Plato^  Phasdon;  Porteus,  Sermons;  Sherloek,  On  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul;  Watson,  Intimations  of  a  Future 
State;  Bakewell,  Emdenee  of  a  Future  State;  Autenrieth,  On 
Man,  and  his  Hope  of  ImmortalHyy  Tubingen,  1815. 

IXXTTTABILITT  is  the  absence  or  impossibility  of  change.  It 
is  aj^lied  to  the  Supreme  Being  to  denote  that  there  can  be 
no  inconstancy  in  his  character  or  government.  It  was  argued 
for  by  the  heathens.     See  Bishop  Wilkins,  Natural  Bdigion, 

IKPXHETS AfilLITT  is  one  of  the  primary  qualities  of  matter, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  same  portion  oi  space  cannot  at  the 
same  time  be  occupied  by  more  than  one  portion  of  matter. 
It  is  extension,  or  the  quality  of  occupying  space.  A  nail 
driven  into  a  board  does  not  penetrate  the  wood ;  it  merely 
separates  and  displaces  the  particles.  Things  &re  penetrable, 
when  two  or  more  can  exist  in  the  same  space— as  two  angels ; 
impenetrable,  when  not — a«  two  stones. 

IMFERATE.— F.  Eucit,  Act. 

IXPBBATIVE  (imperativ),  that  whioh  contains  a  shmM  or  onghl 

22* 
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(soUen),    It  ifl  the  fonnula  of  the  oommandment  (ffeboi)  of 
reason. 

IMPEEATIVE  (CATEGOBICAL,  THE),  is  the  phrase  eni« 
ployed  by  Kant,  to  denote  that  the  moral  law  is  absolute  and 
obligatory.  The  practical  reason  speaks  to  as  in  the  ecUegcrical 
imperaHve,  that  is,  in  seeing  an  action  to  be  right,  we  see,  at 
the  same  time,  that  we  ought  to  do  it.  And  this  sense  of 
obligation  springs  from  no  view  of  the  consequences  of  the 
action,  as  likely  to  be  beneficial,  but  is  a  primitive  and  abso- 
lute idea  of  the  reason ;  inyolring,  according  to  Kant,  the 
power  to  obey,  or  not  to  obey.  We  are  under  obligation, 
therefore  we  are  free.    Moral  obligation  implies  freedom. 

IMPOSSIBLE  (THE),  or  that  which  cannot  be,  has  been  distin* 
guished  as  the  metaphysically  or  absolutely  impossible^  or  that 
which  implies  a  contradiction,  as  to  make  a  square  circle,  or 
two  straight  lines  to  enclose  a  space ;  the  physically  impossibUt 
the  miraculous,  or  that  which  cannot  be  brought  about  by 
merely  physical  causes,  or  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, as  the  death  of  the  soul ;  and  the  ethically  impossible,  or 
that  which  cannot  be  done  without  going  against  the  dictates 
of  right  reason,  or  the  enactments  of  law,  or  the  feelings  of 
propriety.  That  which  is  morally  impossible,  is  that  against 
the  occurrence  of  which  there  is  the  highest  probable  eyidence, 
as  that  the  dice  should  turn  up  the  same  number  a  hundred 
soccessiye  times.* 

"  It  may  be  as  really  impossible  for  a  person  in  his  senses, 
and  without  any  motive  urging  him  to  it,  to  drink  poison,  as 
it  is  for  him  to  prevent  the  effects  of  it  after  drinking  it ;  but 
who  sees  not  these  impossibilities  to  be  totally  different  in 
their  foundation  and  meaning?  or  what  good  reason  can  there 
be  against  calling  the  one  a  moral  and  the  other  a  natural 
impossibility?'" 

IMPBESSIOE'  (imprimo,  to  press  in,  or  on),  is  the  term  employed 
to  denote  the  change  on  the  nervous  system  arising  from  a 
communication  between  an  external  object  and  a  bodily  organ. 
It  is  obviously  borrowed  from  the  effect  which  one  piece  of 
matter  which  is  hard  has,  if  pressed  upon  another  piece  of 
matter  which  is  softer ;  as  the  seal  leaving  its  impression  ox 

■  Whato!/,  Mag.,  Append.  L  *  Priea^  Btvtew,  eliap.10,  f.  431. 
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configuration  upon  the  wax.  It  is  not  intended,  howeyer,  to 
eonyey  any  affirmation  a8  to  the  nature  of  the  change  which 
is  effected  in  the  nervous  system,  or  as  to  the  nature  of  sensfr 
tion ;  and  still  less  to  confound  this  preliminary  change  with 
the  sensation  it«elf.  The  term  impression  is  also  applied  to 
the  effects  produced  upon  the  higher  sensibility,  or  our  senti- 
ments. Thus,  we  speak  of  moral  impressions,  religious  im- 
pressions,  impressions  of  sublimity  and  beauty. 

Hume  divided  all  modifications  of  mind  into  impressions  and 
ideas.  Ideas  were  impressions  when  first  received ;  and  became 
ideas  when  remembered  and  reflected  on.' 

"  Mr.  Stewart'  seems  to  think  that  the  word  impression  was 
first  introduced  as  a  technical  term,  into  the  philosophy  of 
mind,  by  Hume.  This  is  not  altogether  correct ;  for,  besidefl 
the  instances  which  Mr.  Stewart  himself  adduces,  of  the  il- 
lustration attempted,  of  the  phenomena  of  memory  from  the 
analogy  of  an  impress  and  a  trace,  words  corresponding  to 
impression  were  among  the  ancients  familiarly  applied  to  the 
processes  of  external  perception,  imagination,  &c.,  in  the 
Atomistic,  the  Platonic,  the  Aristotelian,  and  the  Stoical  phi- 
losophies; while  among  modem  psychologists  (as  Descartes 
and  Gassendi),  the  term  was  likewise  in  common  use.''* 

Br.  Reid*  distinguishes  the  impressions  made  on  the  or- 
gans of  sense  into  mediate  and  immediate.  The  impressions 
made  on  the  sense  of  touch  are  immediate,  the  external  body 
and  the  organ  being  in  contact.  The  impressions  made  on 
the  ear  by  sounding  bodies  are  mediate,  requiring  the  air 
and  the  vibrations  of  the  air  to  give  the  sensation  of  hearing. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  distinction  is  well  or  deeply 
founded.* 

DEFITLSE  and  IKPITLSIVE  (impello,  to  drive  on),  are  used 
in  contradistinction  to  reason  and  rational,  to  denote  the  in« 
fluence  of  appetite  and  passion  as  differing  from  the  authority 
of  reason  and  conscience.    "  It  may  happen,  that  when  appe 


*  8m  BeU,  hUOL  Ano^  mmj  I.,  chap.  1. 

*  MinmenU,  toI.  itt^  Addeoda  to  toI.  L,  p.  43. 

•  Or  Wilt  HaaUton,  Mod's  Werkt,  p.  2M.  note.  «  Intdl.  P&w^  emay  U. 

•  See  Pr.  Yoang,  hUdL  PhOotofh.,  p.  71;  Sir  Will.  Hamnton,  HeiarWorki,  p.  101 
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tite  draws  one  way^  it  may  be  opposed,  not  by  any  ap^ietite  of 
passion,  but  by  some  cool  principle  of  action,  which  has  au- 
thority without  any  impulsive  force.^ 

« Passion  often  gives  a  violent  impulse  to  the  will,  and 
makes  a  man  do  what  he  knows  he  shall  repent  as  long  as  he 
Uves."* 

IHPUTATIOH'  (impuio,  to  ascribe,  to  charge),  is  a  judgment  by 
which  a  person  is  considered  the  author  of  an  action.  In  all 
moral  action  there  is  the  presence  of  knowledge  and  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  agent.  In  such  oases  he  b  held  to  be 
responsible,  and  the  action  is  imputed  to  him  or  set  down  to 
his  account 

IHCLIFATIOF  (tncZtno,  to  lean  towards),  is  a  form  or  degree  of 
natural  desire.  It  is  synonymous  with  propensity  or  with  the 
penchant  of  the  French.  It  is  more  allied  to  affection  than  to 
appetite.  ''  It  does  not  appear  that  in  things  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  happiness  of  life,  as  marriage  and  the 
choice  of  an  employment,  parents  have  any  right  to  force 
the  inclinations  of  their  children."* — F.  DisPOSiTiONy  Ten« 

DENCT. 

TSVEFtSTTE  (in  and  deflnitum,  that  which  is  not  limited), 
means  that,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  determined,  or  at  least 
not  so  determined  as  to  be  apprehended  by  us.  The  definite  is 
that  of  which  the  form  and  limits  are  determined  and  appre- 
hended by  us.  That  of  which  we  know  not  the  limits,  comes 
to  be  regarded  as  having  none ;  and  hence  indefinite  has  been 
confounded  with  the  infinite.  But  they  ought  to  be  carefully 
distinguished.  The  infinite  is  absolute ;  it  is  that  of  which  we 
not  only  know  not  the  limits,  but  which  has  and  can  have  no 
limit.  The  indefinite  is  that  of  which  there  is  no  limit  fixed. 
You  can  suppose  it  enlarged  or  diminished,  but  still  it  is  finite.^ 
— V,  Ikfinitb. 

or DIPrEREirCE  (liberty  of)  is  that  state  of  mind  in  which 
the  will  is  not  influenced  or  moved  to  choose  or  to  reftise  ao 


*  Reld,  Act.  i\)t0.,  esnj  ill.,  pt.  ii.,  chap.  1.  *  Ibid^  disp.  flL 
"  Beattie,  Mar.  Sdena,  toI.  if.,  part  11. 

*  Leibnito,  Ditoourt  dt  \a  OanformiU  de  ta  Fai  tt  de  la  Raitmy  sect   TO;  DvMtrtii^ 
f^f-me^  Philotoph^  ^%rc  1,  c  26,  et  27. 
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object,  but  i»  dqoaUy  ready  to  do  either.  It  is  also  called 
liberty  of  oontrariety.  It  should  rather  be  oailed  liberty  of 
indeteriaiAatioa,  or  that  etate  ia  which  the  mind  is  when  it 
has  not  determined  to  do  one  of  two  or  more  things. -»F. 

LlBSRTT,  WlUi. 

IHDIFFEBEIIT.  —  An  action  in  morals  is  said  to  be  indifferent^ 
that  is,  neither  right  nor  wrong,  when,  considered  in  iUe^,  or 
in  tpecie,  it  is  neither  contrary  nor  oonformable  to  any  moral 
law  or  role ;  as,  to  bow  the  head.  Such  an  acti(m  beoomes 
right  or  wrong,  when  the  end  for  which  it  is  dooCj  or  the  cir- 
eumstances  in  which  it  is  done  are  considered.  It  is  then 
regarded  in  vndioiduo;  as,  to  bow  the  head«  in  token  of 
respect,  or  in  a  temple,  in  token  of  adoration. 

IHDIFFSBEirriSlI  or  ISEVTISII'-?-  «•>  ie  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  philosophy  of  Schelling,  according  to 
which  there  is  no  difference  between  the  real  and  the  ideal,~or 
the  idea  and  the  reality,  or  rather  that  the  idea  is  the  reality. 
Jndifferentism  is  also  used  to  signify  the  want  of  religious 
earnestness.  *'  In  the  indifferentism  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
ve  see  a  marked  descent  towards  the  rationalism  which  has 
overspread  the  states  of  Germany.''  ^ 

DTOISCEESIBLES  (Ideatity  of ).— It  is  a  doctrine  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Leibnitz,  that  no  two  things  can  be  exactly  alike. 
The  difference  between  them  is  always  more  than  a  numerical 
difference.  We  may  not  always  be  able  to  discern  it,  but  still 
there  is  a  difference.  Two  things  radically  indiscernible  the 
one  from  the  other,  that  is,  having  the  same  qualities,  and  of 
the  same  quantity,  would  not  be  two  things,  but  one.  For  the 
qualities  of  a  thing  being  its  essence,  perfect  similitude  would 
be  identity.  But  Kant  objected  that  two  things  perfectly 
alike,  if  they  did  not  exist  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time, 
would,  by  this  numerical  difference,  be  constituted  different 
individuals.' 

"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  two  individuals  indiscemibleSTom 
each  other.  An  ingenious  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance, 
discoursing  with  me,  in  the  presence  of  Her  Electoral  High- 
ness the  Princess  Sophia,  in  the  garden  of  Herenhausen, 

*  Dr.  Tanghao,  Euayt,  yoI.  U^  p.  2J^. 

*  Ltibnits,  NowMaMX  Estait,  AvamtrPtofotm 
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thought  he  oould  find  two  leayes  perfectly  alike.  The  Priv 
cess  defied  him  to  do  it,  and  he  ran  all  oyer  the  garden  a  long 
time  to  look  for  some,  but  it  was  to  no  purpose.  Two  drops 
of  water,  or  milk,  viewed  through  a  microscope,  will  appear 
distinguishable  from  each  other.  This  is  an  argument  against 
atoms;  which  are  confuted,  as  well  as  a  vacuum,  by  the  prin* 
ciples  of  true  metaphysics. 

**  To  suppose  two  things  indUcemible,  is  to  suppose  the  same 
thing  under  itoo  names,'*  ^ 

**  From  the  principle  of  the  antffieieni  rtason  I  infer  that 
there  cannot  be  in  nature  two  real  beings  absolutely  indiseem' 
ibU;  because  if  there  were,  Qod  and  nature  would  act  without 
reason,  in  treating  the  one  differently  from  the  other ;  and 
thus  Gk>d  does  not  produce  two  portions  of  matter  perfectly 
equal  and  alike." ' 

UHDIVIDXTAL,  IFDIVIDTrALISK,  IIIDlVlDTrALITT,  IS- 

DIVIDXTATIOB'  (from  in  and  divido,  to  divide). 
Individual  was  defined  by  Porphyry — Id  ciijus  proprietaUs  aUeri 
simul  convenire  non  possunt, 

"An  object  which  is,  in  the  strict  and  primary  sense,*one, 
and  cannot  be  logically  divided,  is  called  individual.'** 

An  individual  is  not  absolutely  indivisible,  but  that  which 
cannot  be  divided  without  losing  its  name  and  distinctive 
qualities,  that  wliich  cannot  be  parted  into  several  other  things 
of  the  same  nature,  is  an  individual  whole.  A  stone  or  a 
piece  of  metal  may  be  separated  into  parts,  each  of  which  shall 
continue  to  have  the  same  qualities  as  the  whole.  But  a  plant 
or  an  animal  when  separated  into  parts  loses  its  individuality; 
which  is  not  retained  by  any  of  the  parts.  We  do  not  ascribo 
individualittj  to  brute  matter.  But  what  is  that  which  distin- 
guishes one  organized  being,  or  one  living  being,  or  one 
thinking  being  from  all  others  ?  This  is  the  question  so  much 
agitated  by  the  schoolmen,  concerning  the  principle  of  indivi* 
duation.  In  their  barbarous  Latin  it  was  called  Hcccceietas^ 
that  is,  that  in  virtue  of  which  they  say  this  and  not  that;  or 
Ecceietas,  that  of  which  we  say,  lo  I  here,  and  not  anywhers 

•  Leibniti,  ^ntrth  Paper  to  CUirkt,  p.  M. 

•  TWd^  Fifth  Fbper  to  Ctarke. 

•  Whatttly,  Log.,  b.  U.,  oh.  6,  {  S. 
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else.  Peter,  as  an  individual,  poBBesses  many  properties  whicli 
are  quiddaiive,  or  oommon  to  him  with  others,  such  as  tnibstan' 
tialittUf  eorpareietoB,  animalilas,  Humaniias,  But  he  has  also 
a  reality,  which  may  be  called  Petrtieias  or  PetemeaSt  which 
marks  all  the  others  with  a  difference,  and  constitutes  him 
Peter.  It  is  the  Bcecceietas  which  constitutes  the  principle  of 
individueUion*  It  was  divided  into  the  extrinsic  and  intrinsic. 
The  number  of  properties  which  constituted  an  individuum 
txirinsecum,  are  enumerated  in  the  following  versicle :  -^ 

Ihrma,  fyfurOf  loau,  tenqnu,  eum  fwminet  $anffmi, 
J^Oria,  tuni  HfUMf  qua  fum  haJbei  unwn  el  alter. 

Tou  may  call  Socrates  a  philosopher,  bald,  big-bellied,  the 
son  of  Sophroniscus,  an  Athenian,  the  husband  of  Xantippe, 
&c.,  any  one  of  which  properties  might  belong  to  another  man; 
but  the  congeries  of  all  these  is  not  to  be  found  but  in 
Socrates. 

The  intrinsic  principle  of  individuation,  is  the  ultimate 
reality  of  the  being — ipsa  rei  eniitas.  In  physical  substances, 
the  intrinsic  principle  of  individuation  is  ipsa  materia  ei  forma 
eum  unione, 

Hutcheson'  has  said,  "  Si  quceraiur  de  causa  cur  res  sit  una, 
aui  de  Individuaiionii  principio  in  re  ipsa;  non  aliud  assign 
nandum,  quam  ipsa  rei  natura  existens,  Qucectmqye  enim  cau^a 
rem  qttamlibei  fecerat  aut  creaverai,  earn  unam  etiam  fecerat,  aui 
individuam,  quo  sensu  volunt  MetaphysiciJ' 

Leibnitz  has  a  dissertation,  De  principio  Individuaiionis, 
which  has  been  thought  to  favour  nominalism.  Yet  he  main« 
tained  that  individual  substances  have  a  real  ppsitiye  exist- 
ence, independent  of  any  thinking  subject. 

Individuality,  like  personal  identity,  belongs  properly  to  intelli* 
gent  and  responsible  beings.  Consciousness  reveals  it  to  us 
that  no  being  can  be  put  in  our  place,  nor  confounded  with 
OS,  nor  we  with  others.    We  are  one  and  indivisible. 

*^  Individuality  is  scarcely  to  be  found  among  the  inferior 
animals.  When  it  is,  it  has  been  acquired  or  taught  Indivi- 
duality is  not  individualism.    The  latter  refer?  everything  to 


'  Mttapfiyt^  ]Min  1,  ohap.  8. 
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self,  and  sees  nothing  but  self  in  all  things.   Individuality  con- 
sists only  in  willing  to  be  self,  in  order  to  be  something."  ^ 

But  in  the  Elements  of  Individualism,*  the  word  individual* 
ism  is  used  in  the  sen^e  assigned  above  to  individuality. 
UrSTIGTION  (Method  or  Frocesi  of)  (itttv^,  tndtic/w).— "It 
has  been  said  that  Aristotle  attributed  the  discovery  of  indue 
Hon  to  Socrates,  deriving  the  word  iravfurffi  from  the  Soeratio 
accumulation  of  instances,  serving  as  antecedents  to  establish 
the  requisite  conclusion."* 

"Induciio  est  argumenivm  quo  exphirium  singularittm  rccen- 
sione  aliquid  universale  concludiiurJ*^ 

Inductio  est  argumentvm  quo  prohatur  quid  vet'um  esse  de 
quopiam  generali,  ex  eo  quod  verum  sit  de  pariicularihus  omnibus, 
saltern  de  tot  ut  sit  credible^ 

Induction  is  a  kind  of  argument  which  infers,  respecting  a 
whole  class,  what  has  been  ascertained  respecting  one  or  more 
individuals  of  that  class.* 

*^  Induction  is  that  operation  of  mind  by  which  we  infer 
that  what  we  know  to  be  true  in  a  particular  case  or  cases, 
will  be  true  in  all  cases  which  resemble  the  former  in  certain 
assignable  respects.  In  other  words,  induction  is  the  process 
by  which  we  conclude  that  what  is  true  of  certain  individuals 
of  a  class,  is  true  of  the  whole  class,  or  that  what  is  true  at 
certain  times  will  be  true  under  similar  circumstances  at  all 
times.^ 

**  Induction  is  usually  defined  to  be  the  process  of  drawing 
a  general  rule  from  a  sufficient  number  of  particular  cases ; 
deduction  is  the  converse  process  of  proving  that  some  property 
belongs  to  the  particular  case  from  the  consideration  that  it 
belongs  to  the  whole  class  in  which  the  case  is  found.  That 
all  bodies  tend  to  fall  towards  the  earth  is  a  truth  which  we 
have  obtained  froin  examining  anumber  of  bodies  comingunder 
our  notice,  by  induction;  if  from  this  general  principle  wa 
argue  that  the  stone  we  throw  from  our  hand  will  show  th< 
same  tendency,  we  adopt  the  deductive  method.    .    •    •    • 

•  Vlnet,  Eaau  de  PMotoph^  Mor^  Paris,  1847,  p.  142. 

•  By  William  Haccall.  8to,  Lond.,  1847.  *  Deyej,  Log^  p.  161,  note. 

•  Le  Grand,  huL  PhUmtpk^  p.  67,  edit.  1675. 

•  Wnllis,  JfuL  Log^  p.  198, 4Ui  edit. 

•  Wbatoly,  Log^  book  il.,  chap.  6,  2  6.  «  Mill,  log.,  b.  UL,  eb  3;  {  L 
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More  exactly,  we  may  define  the  inductive  mettidd  as  the 
prooess  of  disooveriBg  laws  and  roles  from  facte,  and  oauees 
from  effects;  and  the  dedudive,  as  the  method  of  deriving 
£Mt8  from  laira  and  effects  from  their  causes.''  * 

According  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,'  ^^Lidttetian  has  been 
employed  to  designate  three  very  different  operations — 1. 
The  objective  process  of  hivestigating  particalar  facts,  as  pre- 
paraAoiy  to  inducH(m,  which  is  not  a  process  of  reasoning  of 
aony  kLotd.  2.  A  material  illation  of  the  universal  from  the 
singular,  as  warranted  either  by  the  general  analogy  of  nsr 
tore,  or  the  special  presumptions  afforded  by  the  object-mat- 
ter of  any  real  science.  3.  A  formal  illation  of  the  universal 
frtmi  the  individual,  as  legitimated  solely  by  the  laws  of 
thooghtk  and  abstract  from  the  conditions  of  this  or  that '  par* 
ticular  matter.'  The  second  of  these  is  the  if^duetwe  method 
of  Baoon,  which  proceeds  by  way  of  rejeotionji  and  conclu- 
noDB,  so  as  to  arrive  at  those  axioms  or  general  laws  from 
which  we  infer  by  way  of  syntheeia  other  p«»ticaUrB  miknown 
to  us,  and  perhaps  placed  beyond  reach  of  direct  examination. 
Aristotle's  definition  coincides  with  the  third,  and  'induction 
is  an  inference  drawn  from  all  the  particulars.'^  The  second 
and  third  have  been  confounded.  But  the  second  is  not  a 
logieal  process  at  all,  since  the  conclusion  is  not  necessarily 
inferrible  from  the  premiss,  for  the  same  of  the  antecedent 
does  not  necessarily  legitimate  the  all  of  the  conclusion,  not- 
withstanding that  the  procedure  may  be  warranted  by  the 
material  problem  of  the  science  or  the  fandamental  princi- 
I^ee  of  the  human  understanding.  The  third  alone  is  pro- 
perly an  indudion  of  Logic;  for  Logic  does  not  consider 
things,  but  the  general  forms  of  thought  under  which  the 
mind  eoncdves  them ;  and  the  logical  inference  is  not  deter- 
mined by  any  relation  of  casnality  between  the  premiss  and 
the  conclusion,  but  by  the  subjective  relation  of  reason  and 
consequence  as  involved  in  the  thought." 

"The  Baconian  or  Material  Induction  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  of  general  laws  in  the  relations  of  physical  phe* 
nomena,  and  endeavours,  by  select  observations  and  experi 


■i  OuOiiu  of  tht  Laws  ^  Thought,  2d  edit,  pp.  821,  328. 
*2MaeHM<0iu,p.lM.  *  Itior  AmO^Lt  11, 9.  n, 
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ments,  to  detect  the  law  in  any  particular  case.  This,  whatovcf 
be  its  value  as  a  general  method  of  physical  investigation,  has 
no  place  in  Formal  Logic.  The  Aristotelian  or  Formal  Indwo* 
Hon  proceeds  on  the  assumption  of  general  laws  of  thought, 
and  inquires  into  the  instances  in  which,  by  such  laws,  we 
are  necessitated  to  reason  from  an  accumulation  of  particular 
instances  to  an  universal  rule."  * 

On  the  difference  between  induction  as  known  and  prac- 
tised by  Aristotle,  and  as  recommended  bv  Lord  Bacon,  see 
Stewart.^ 
IHDnCTIOV  (Principle  of ).— By  the  principle  of  induction  is 
meant  the  ground  or  warrant  on  which  we  conclude  that  what 
has  happened  in  certain  cases,  which  have  been  observed,  will 
also  happen  in  other  cases,  which  have  not  been  observed. 
This  principle  is  involved  in  the  words  of  the  wise  man,*  "The 
thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be:  and  that 
which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done.''  In  nature  there 
is  nothing  insulated.  All  things  exist  in  consequence  of  a 
sufficient  reason,  all  events  occur  according  to  the  efficacy  of 
proper  causes.  In  the  language  of  Newton,  Effeetuum  natu- 
ralium  ^usdem  generis  ecedem  sunt  causes.  The  same  causes 
produce  the  same  effects.  The  principle  of  indudion  is  an 
ipplioation  of  the  principle  of  casuality.  Phenomena  have 
their  proper  causes,  and  these  causes  operate  according  to  a 
fixed  law.  This  law  has  been  expressed  by  saying,  substance 
is  persistent.  Our  belief  in  the  established  order  of  nature 
is  a  primitive  judgment,  according  to  Dr.  Reid  and  others, 
and  the  ground  of  all  the  knowledge  we  derive  from  experi« 
ence.  According  to  others  this  belief  is  a  result  or  inference 
derived  from  experience.  On  the  different  views  as  to  this 
point  compare  Mill's  Log.,*  with  Whewell's  Philosophy  of 
Inductive  Sciences,*    Also,  the  Quarterly  Reoiew,* 

On  the  subject  of  induction  in  general,  see  Reid,  InteU, 
Pouf.;''  Inquiry;*  Stewart,  Elements;*  Philosoph,  Essays;^ 
Royer  Collard,  (Euvres  de  Reid,  par  Mons.  Jonffroy." 


*  HaoMl,  PnliffOffi,  Log^  p.  209.  *  Etemmttf  part  d^  ehap.  4,  Mot  2. 

*  Kodes.  i.  9.  «  B.  ill.,  eh.  S.  •  Book  1.,  «h.  6. 

*  Vol.  IxTill.  «  Enay  tL,  oh.  6.  •  Gb.  vi,  aaet.  Si. 
•ToLL,«h.4,Mit&.            ••P.74.                                    » Itau  It.,  p.  177. 
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DfESTIA,  —  That  property  of  matter  by  which  it  would  always 
oontinae  in  the  same  state  of  rest  or  motion  in  which  it  was 
puty  unless  changed  by  some  external  force.  Resistance  tc 
change  of  state.  The  quantity  of  matter  in  a  body  is  doter* 
mined  by  its  quantity  of  inertia  ;  and  this  is  estimated  by  the 
quantity  of  force  required  to  put  it  in  motion  at  a  given  rate. 
SLepler  oonceiving  the  disposition  of  a  body  to  maintain  its 
state  of  motion  as  indicating  an  exertion  of  power,  prefixed 
the  word  vis  to  itieriia.  Leibnitz  maintained  that  matter  mani« 
fests  force  in  maintaining  its  state  of  rest. 

"  The  vis  insiia,  or  innate  force  of  matter,  is  a  power  of 
resisting  by  which  every  body,  as  much  as  in  it  lies,  endea- 
Tours  to  persevere  in  its  present  state,  whether  it  be  of  rest  or 
of  moving  uniformly  forward  in  a  straight  line.  This  force 
is  ever  proportional  to  the  body  whose  force  it  is;  and  differs 
nothing  from  the  inactivity  of  the  mass  but  in  our  manner  of 
eonceiving  it.  A  body,  from  the  inactivity  of  matter,  is  not 
without  difficulty  put  out  of  its  state  of  rest  or  motion.  Upon 
which  account  this  vis  insita  may,  by  a  most  significant  name, 
be  called  vis  ineriicB,  or  force  of  inactivity."  ^ 

IS  ESSE ;  IN  POSSE. — Things  that  are  not,  but  which  may  be, 
are  said  to  be  in  posse;  things  actually  existing  are  said  to  be 
in  esse. 

IVFEEEHOE  (infero,  to  bear,  or  bring  in),  is  of  the  same  deriva- 
tion as  illaiion  and  induction  —  q.  v, 

"  To  infer  is  nothing  but  by  virtue  of  one  proposition  laid 
dovm  as  true,  to  draw  in  another  as  true ;  t.  e,,  to  see,  or  sup- 
pose such  a  connection  of  the  two  ideas  of  the  inferred 
proposition."  * 

'*An  inference  is  a  proposition  which  is  perceived  to  be  true, 
because  of  its  connection  with  some  known  fact.  There  aro 
many  things  and  events  which  are  always  found  together ;  or 
which  constantly  follow  each  other:  therefore,  when  we 
observe  one  of  these  things  or  events,  we  infer  that  the  other 
also  exists,  or  has  existed,  or  will  soon  take  place.  If  we  see 
the  prints  of  human  feet  on  the  sands  of  an  unknown  coast, 
we  infer  that  the  country  is  inhabited ;  if  these  prints  appeal 
to  be  fresh,  and  also  below  the  level  of  high  water,  we  infer 


*  Newton,  Prineep^  d«flo.  8. 

*  liOdia.  JBwqr  on  Bum.  Dhd€niand.f  liook  1t^  «lk  17. 
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ihftt  the  inhabitants  are  at  no  great  distance ;  if  the  prints 
are  those  of  naked  feet»  we  infer  that  these  inhabitants  are 
savages ;  or  if  they  are  the  prints  of  shoep,  we  ta/er  that  they 
are,  in  some  degree,  oivilised." ' 

"  We  onght  to  comprehend,  within  the  sphere  of  it^trence, 
all  processes  wherein  a  truth,  inyolved  in  a  thought  ot 
thoughts  giyen  as  antecedent,  is  evolyed  in  a  thought  which 
is  found  as  consequent/' ' 

"  We  infer  imvMdiaUHyj  either  by  oontraposition,  by  subal- 
ternation,  by  opposition  (proper),  or  by  coaversion."* 

MeditUe  inference  is  the  syllogistic. 

DTPSKSMCE  aad  PB007. — "  Reasoning  comprehends  inferring 
and  provinj;  which  are  not  two  different  things,  but  the  same 
thing  regarded  in  two  different  points  of  mew;  like  the  road 
from  London  to  York,  and  the  road  from  York  to  London. 
He  who  infers,  proves;  and  he  who  proves,  infers;  but  the 
word  infer  fises  the  min^  first  on  the  premiss  and  then  on  tlie 
eoncUtsion ;  the  word  prom^  on  the  contrary,  leads  the  mind 
fr<mi  the  conclusion  to  the  premiss.  Hence,  the  substantives 
derived  from  these  words  respectively,  are  often  used  to  ex- 
press that  which,  on  each  occasion,  is  Uut  in  the  mind ;  infer- 
ence being  often  used  to  signify  the  conclusion  (».  €.,  proposi- 
tion inferred),  and  proof  the  premiss.  To  infer ^  is  the  business 
of  i^^  philosopher  ;  to  prove,  of  the  advocaie"^ 

IVomng  is  the  assigning  a  reason  (or  argument)  for  the 
support  of  a  given  proposition ;  inferring  is  the  deduction  of  a 
conclusion  from  given  premisses.''* 

"  When  the  grounds  for  believing  anything  are  slight,  we 
term  the  mental  act  or  state  induced  a  conjecture;  when  they 
are  strong,  we  term  it  an  inference  or  conclusion.  Increase 
the  eridence  for  a  conjecture,  it  becomes  a  conclusion ;  diminish 
the  evidence  for  a  conclusion,  it  passes  into  a  conjecture."*— > 
V.  Fact. 

IHTIIilTE  {in  Ktkd.  finitum,  unlimited  or  rather  limitless).-^ 
In  geometry,  infinite  is  applied  to  quantity  which  is  greatei 


•  Taylor,  SUmerdt  </  Thought  *  PpaldinK,  Log^  p.  1.  •  IbM.,  p.  ISO 
«  Wtaately,  Log^  b.  It„  oh.  S,  { 1.           •  Whately,  Orid. 

•  a.  Bailey,  Theorg  ^  Btatonimg,  pp.  81,  3^  8to,  Loud.,  1851 
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than  any  assignable  magnitude.  But  strictly  speaking  it 
means  that  which  is  no^  only  without  doterminato  bounds,  but 
which  cannot  possibly  admit  of  bound  or  limit. 

"  The  hifinite  expresses  the  entire  absenoe  of  all  liiaitation» 
and  is  applicable  to  the  one  inJiniU  Being  in  all  his  attributes. 
The  absolute  expresses  perfect  independence,  both  in  being 
and  in  action.  The  uncondilioned  indicates  entire  fireedom 
from  eyery  necessary  relation.  The  whole  three  unite  in 
expressing  the  entire  absenoe  of  all  restriction.  But  let  this 
be  particularly  obserTed,  they  do  not  imply  that  the  one 
infiniU  Being  cannot  exist  in  relcUion,  they  only  imply  that  He 
cannot  exist  in  a  necessary  relaiiofit  that  is,  if  He  exist  in 
relation,  that  relation  cannot  be  a  neoeseary  condition  of  his 
existence.'' '  —  F.  Absolute,  Ukoonditiokbd. 

As  to  our  idea  of  the  infinite  there  are  two  opposite 
opinions. 

According  to  some,  the  idea  is  purely  negative,  and  springs 
np  when  we  contemplate  the  ocean  or  the  sky,  or  some  ob- 
ject of  Tast  extent  to  which  we  can  assign  no  limits.  Or,  if 
the  idea  has  anything  positive  in  it,  that  is  furnished  by 
the  imagination,  which  goes  on  enlarging  the  finite  withv.ut 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  said  that  the  enlarging  of  the  finite 
can  never  fhmish  the  idea  of  the  infinite^  but  only  of  the 
indefinite.  The  indefinite  is  merely  the  confused  apprehension 
of  what  may  or  may  not  exist.  But  the  idea  of  the  u^finiie 
is  the  idea  of  an  objective  reality,  and  is  implied  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  every  other  idea.  We  cannot  think  of  body  but 
as  existing  in  space,  nor  of  an  event  but  as  occurring  in 
time;  and  space  and  duration  are  necessarily  thought  of  as 
ii^nite. 

But  have  we  or  can  we  have  knowledge  of  the  infinite  f 
Boethius'  is  quoted  ^  saying,  **Lifinitorum  nulla  cognitio  est; 
ii^finitd  namque  animo  comprehendi  nequeunt;  quod  autem 
ratione  mentis  circumdari  non  potest,  nuUius  scientisd  fine 
concluditur ;  quare  infinitorum  scientia  nulla  est." 

On  the  other  hand.  Cud  worth'  has  said, — "  Since  infinite  if 

'  OtUanrood,  PkOoBopH.  qf  the  J^finite,  p.  87. 
•MPnBd^p.lli,taiLB»M.  •  iPilelL  S^ifm,  ^  44B. 
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the  same  with  ahsdluUJy  perfect,  we  baying  a  notion  or  idei 
of  the  latter  must  needs  have  of  the  former." 

But,  while  we  cannot  comprehend  the  infinite,  we  may  ajh 
prekend  it  in  contrast  or  relation  with  the  finite.  And  this  if 
what  the  common  sense  of  men  leads  them  to  rest  satisfied 
with,  and,  without  attempting  the  metaphysical  difficulty  of 
reconciling  the  existence  of  the  infinite  with  that  of  the  finite, 
to  admit  the  existence  of  both. 

"  Truth  is  bigger  than  our  minds,  and  we  are  not  ihe  same 
with  it,  but  hare  a  lower  participation  only  of  the  intellectual 
nature,  and  are  rather  apprekenders  than  comprehenders  there- 
of. This  is  indeed  one  badge  of  our  creaturely  state,  that  we 
haye  not  a  perfectly  comprehensiye  knowledge,  or  such  as 
is  adequate  and  commensurate  to  the  essence  of  things."  — 
Cudworth. 

Ancillon,  Essai  sur  Vld^  et  le  Sentiment  de  Vlnfini;  Cousin, 
Cours  de  Philosoph,,  et  Hist,  de  la  Fhilowph, ;  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton, Discueeione  on  Phihsophy,  &c. ;  L.  Yelthuysen,  Diseertatio 
de  Finite  et  Infinite;  Descartes,  Meditations. 

**  The  infinite  and  the  indefinite  may  be  thus  distinguished: 
the  former  implies  an  actual  conceiying  the  absence  of  limits; 
the  latter  is  a  not  conceiying  the  presence  of  limits — ^processes 
as  different  as  searching  through  a  house  and  discoyering  that 
a  certain  person  is  not  there,  as  from  shutting  our  eyes  and 
not  seeing  that  he  is  there.  Infinity  belongs  to  the  ottiect  of 
thought;  indefiniieness  to  the  manner  of  thinking  of  it."^ 

IVELXTX  (Physical)  (influo,  to  flow  in),  is  one  of  the  theories 
as  to  our  perception  of  external  objects.— "The  adyocates  of 
this  scheme  maintained  that  real  things  are  the  efficient  causes 
of  our  perceptions,  the  word  efficient  being  employed  to 
signify  that  the  things  by  means  of  some  positiye  power  or 
inherent  yirtue  which  they  possess,  were  competent  to  transmit 

to  the  mind  a  knowledge  of  themselyes External 

objects  were  supposed  to  operate  on  the  neryous  system  by  the 
transmission  of  some  kind  of  influence,  the  neryous  system  was 
supposed  to  carry  on  the  process  by  the  transmission  of  certain 
images  or  representations,  and  thus  our  knowledge  of  external 


■  MaoMl,  LecL  en  PhOoioph.  of  Kant,  p.  7». 
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things  was  supposed  to  be  brought  about.  The  representa- 
tions alone  came  before  the  mind ;  the  things  by  which  they 
were  caused  remained  occult  and  unknown.''  *  —  F.  Causbs 
(Occasional). 

TSJTSTLY  {injuria,  from  in  Andjus,  neglect  or  yiolation  of  right), 
in  morals  and  jurisprudence  is  the  intentional  doing  of 
wrong.  We  may  bring  harm  or  evil  upon  others  without  in* 
tending  it.  But  injury  implies  intention,  and  awakens  a  sense 
of  injustice  and  indignation,  when  it  is  done.  It  is  on  this 
difference  in  the  meaning  of  harm  and  injury  that  Bishop 
Butler  founds  the  distinction  of  resentment  into  sudden  and 
ddiberaU? 

XHFATE  (IDEAS). — Ideas,  as  to  their  origin,  hare  been  distin« 
guished  into  adventUiout,  or  such  as  we  receive  from  the 
objects  of  external  nature,  as  the  idea  or  notion  of  a  moun- 
tain, or  a  tree ;  factitious,  or  such  as  we  frame  out  of  ideas 
already  acquired,  as  of  a  golden  mountain,  or  of  a  tree  with 
golden  fruit ;  and  innate,  or  such  as  are  inborn  and  belong  to 
the  mind  from  its  birth,  as  the  idea  of  Gk>d  or  of  immortality. 
Oicero,  in  yarious  passages  of  his  treatise  De  Natura  Deorum, 
speaks  of  the  idea  of  God  and  of  immortality  as  being  inserted, 
or  engraven,  or  inborn  in  the  mind.  **lnielligi  necesse  est,  esse 
deos,  quoniam  insitas  eorum,  vel  potius  innatas  cogniiiones  habc' 
mus,*'*  In  like  manner,  Origen^  has  said,  "  That  men  would 
not  be  guilty  if  they  did  not  carry  in  their  mind  common 
notions  of  morality,  innate  and  written  in  divine  letters."  It 
was  in  this  form  that  Locke'  attacked  the  doctrine  of  innate 
ideas*  It  has  been  questioned,  however,  whether  the  doctrine, 
as  represented  by  Locke,  was  really  held  by  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers. And  Dr.  Hutcheson*  has  the  following  passage :  — 
**Omnes  autem  ideas,  apprehensiones,  etjudida,  qiice  de  rebus, 
duee  natura,  formamus,  quocunque  demum  tempore  hoejiat,  sive 
qu<B  naiuras  nostrce  viribus  quibuscunque,  necessariofere,  atqut 
universaliter''  recipiuntur,  itiTiaia  quantum  memini,  dixerunt 

L. 

*  Ferrier,  InsL  of  Mdaphyt^  p.  472.  *  Butler,  Sermonu,  tMI.  and  ft. 

*  Lib.  I.,  sect.  17.  «  ^dv.  OBttum,  lib  i.,  eap.  4. 

*  Euay  on  JSnn.  XhidtnlUmd^  book  L 

*  Oratio  InavgiaraiU,  De  NalurvU  honinum  SocietcUe. 

*  We  hare  ben,  fn  1730,  tbe  two  marks  of  n^cesiity  and  tmivenaUty  wblch  8ubs» 
foently  were  so  mueh  ioslsted  on  hj  Kant  and  oibert  as  cbaraottrislng  all  oura^no^i 
Mfnitloiia. 
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atUiqui"  Among  modem  philosophers  it  would  he  diffiouU 
to  name  any  who  held  the  doctrine  in  the  form  in  which  it  has 
heen  attacked  by  Locke.  In  calling  some  of  our  ideas  innate 
thej  seem  merely  to  have  used  this  word  as  synonymous  with 
natural,  and  applied  it,  as  Hutoheson  thinks  the  andents  did, 
to  certain  ideas  which  men,  as  human  or  rational  beings, 
necessarily  and  universally  entertain.  —  See  Natural  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Inn ATB. 

"  There  are  three  senses  in  which  an  idea  may  be  supposed 
to  be  innate  ;  one,  if  it  be  something  originally  superadded  to 
our  mental  constitution,  either  as  an  idea  in  the  first  instance 
fully  developed ;  or  as  one  undeveloped,  but  having  the  power 
of  self-development :  another,  if  the  idea  is  a  subjective  con- 
dition of  any  other  ideas,  which  we  receive  independentiy  of 
the  previous  acquisition  of  this  idea,  and  is  thus  proved  to  be 
in  some  way  embodied  in,  or  interwoven  vrith,  the  powers  by 
which  the  mind  receives  those  ideas:  a  third,  if,  without  being 
a  subjective  condition  of  other  ideas,  there  be  any  faculty  or 
faculties  of  mind,  the  exercise  of  which  would  suffice,  inde- 
pendently of  any  knowledge  acquired  ^m  without,  spontane- 
ously to  produce  the  idea.  In  the  first  case,  tiie  idea  is  given 
us  at  our  first  creation,  without  its  bearing  any  special  rela- 
tion to  our  other  faculties ;  in  the  second  case,  it  is  given  us 
as  a  form,  either  of  thought  generally  or  of  some  particular 
species  of  thought,  and  is  therefore  embodied  in  mental  powers 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  receive  the  thought;  in  the  third 
case,  it  is,  as  in  the  second,  interwoven  in  the  original  consti- 
tution of  some  mental  power  or  powers ;  not,  however,  as  in 
the  preceding  case,  simply  as  a  pre-requisite  to  their  exercise, 
but  by  their  being  so  formed  as  by  exercise  spontaneously  to 
produce  the  idea."  ^ 

The  first  of  these  three  is  the  form  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
innate  ideas  is  commonly  understood.  This  doctrine  was  at 
one  time  thought  essential  to  support  the  principles  of  natural 
religion  and  morality.  But  Locke  saw  that  these  principles 
were  safe  from  the  attacks  of  the  sceptic,  although  a  belief  in 
God  and  immortality,  and  a  sense  of  the  diflbrence  betireea 

•  Ih-.  AlUot,  Fk^duilcn  ^nd  TheeHatVf  9-  M,  12bio,  Lond.,  IBM 
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right  and  wrong  were  not  implanted  or  inserted  in  the  mind ; 
if  it  oould  be  shown  that  men  necessarily  and  universally  came 
to  them  hj  the  ordinary  use  6f  their  faculties.  He  took  a 
distinction  between  an  innate  law,  and  a  law  of  nature;^  and 
while  he  did  not  admit  that  there  was  a  law  "  imprinted  on 
our  minds  in  their  yerj  original/'  contended  ''  that  there  is  a 
law  knowable  bj  the  light  of  nature."  In  like  manner, 
Biriiow  Law'  said,  "  It  will  really  come  to  the  same  thing 
with  regard  to  the  usual  attributes  of  God,  and  liie  nature  of 
virtue  and  vice,  whether  the  Deity  has  implanted  these  in- 
stincts and  affections  in  us,  or  has  framed  and  disposed  us  in 
such  a  manner — has  giyen  us  such  powers  and  placed  us  in 
such  circumstances,  that  we  must  necessarily  acquire  them." 
r.  Natum  (Law  of). 

'*  Though  it  appears  not  that  we  have  any  innate  ideas  or 
formed  notions  or  principles  laid  in  by  nature,  antecedently 
to  the  Exercise  of  our  senses  and  understandings ;  yet  it  must 
be  granted  that  we  were  bom  with  the  natural  faculty, 
whereby  we  actually  discern  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  some  notions,  so  soon  as  we  haye  the  notions  themselves ; 
as,  that  we  can  or  do  think,  that  therefore  we  ourselyes  are ; 
that  one  and  two  make  three,  that  gold  is  not  sHrer,  nor  ice 
formally  water ;  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part,  &o., 
and  if  we  should  set  ourselves  to  do  it,  we  cannot  deliberately 
and  seriously  doubt  of  its  being  so.  This  we  may  call  intui- 
tire  knowledge,  or  natural  certainty  wrought  into  our  very 
make  and  constitution."' 

"  Some  writers  have  imagined,  that  no  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  the  state  of  the  passions  for  or  against  the  Divine 
Benevolence,  because  they  are  not  innate  but  acquired.  This 
is  frivolous.  If  we  are  so  framed  and  placed  in  such  circum- 
stances, that  all  these  various  passions  must  be  acquired ;  it 
18  just  the  same  thing  as  if  they  had  been  planted  in  us  ori- 
ginally."* 

**  Ni  nos  id^es,  ni  nos  sentiments,  ne  sont  innes,  mais  ill 
font  ncUureis,  fbnd^s  sur  la  constitution  de  notre  esprit  ot  d« 

*■  Xaaay  vn  Hvm,  Undenland^  book  i,  ch.  8. 

*  King's  E$»ajf  on  Oriffin  qf  Aril,  p.  79,  note. 

*  Oldfleld,  Bua,y  on  Reamm,  p.  6,  Sto,  Lond,  1707. 

*  Balguj,  Jhmm  Beuoolmot,  p.  100,  noU. 
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notre  ame,  et  sor  nos  rapports  arec  tout  ce  qui  nooB  enn 
ronne."  —  Turgot,'  quoted  by  Cousin.' 

**  We  are  prepared  to  defend  the  following  propositions  is 
regard  to  innate  idtiaa,  or  constitutional  principles  of  the  mind. 
First, — ^Negativelj,  that  there  are  no  innate  ideas  in  the  mind 
(1.)  as  images  or  mental  representations ;  nor  (2.)  as  abstract 
or  general  notions;  nor  (3.)  as  principles  of  tiiought»  belief, 
or  action  before  the  mind  as  principles.  But,  Second, — Posi- 
tivelj  (1.)  that  there  are  constitutional  principles  operating  in 
the  mind,  though  not  before  the  consciousness  as  principles ; 
(2.)  that  these  come  forth  into  consciousness  as  individual 
(not  general)  cognitions  or  judgments ;  and  (3.)  that  these 
indiyidual  exercises,  when  carefully  inducted,  but  only  when 
so,  give  us  primitive  or  philosophic  truths.  It  follows  that, 
while  these  native  principles  operate  in  the  mind  spontane- 
ously, we  are  entitled  to  use  them  reflexly  in  philosophic  or 
theologic  speculations  Only  after  having  determined  their 
nature  and  rule  by  abstraction  and  generalization.'" 

"  Though  man  does  not  receive  from  his  Maker  either  spe- 
culative or  moral  maxims,  as  rules  of  judgment  and  of  con- 
duct, like  so  many  perfect  innate  propositions  enforcing  assent 
in  his  very  infancy ;  yet  he  has  received  that  constitution  of 
mind  which  enables  him  to  form  to  himself  the  general  rules 
or  first  principles  on  which  religion  and  science  must  be  built, 
when  he  allows  himself  these  advantages  of  cultivation  and 
exercise,  which  every  talent  he  possesses  absolutely  requires. 
And  this  is  all  that  is  pleaded  for ;  and  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
end.  Nor  is  there  anything  either  mystical,  or  unphilosophi- 
oal,  or  unscriptural  in  the  notion.  For  if  the  proposition  be 
not  strictiy  innate,  it  arises  from  an  innate  power,  which,  in  a 
sound  mind,  cannot  form  a  proposition  in  any  other  way  that 
will  harmonize  with  enlightened  reason  and  purified  moral 
sentiment  than  in  that  to  which  the  natural  bias  of  the  mind 
leads."* 

The  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  is  handled  by  Locke  in  hit 
Essay  on  Hum.  Understand.,^  and  by  most  authors  who  treat 


*  (Buvns,  torn.  !t^  p.  306.  *  CBuvrti,  1  Mrio,  torn.  It^  p.  SML 

*  M<CcMh,  Meth.  of  Du.  Gwem^  p.  608,  fith  edit 

*  Hanoncfc,  On  Instimel,  p.  411.  •  Book  L 
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of  intelleotual  philosophy. — See  also  Ellis,  EtiowUdffe  of  Divini 
Things;  <  Sherlock,  On  the  ImnwrialUy  of  the  Soul.* 

IHSnVCT  (h  or  ivt9i  andfftigwy  intuspungo),  signifies  an  inter 
n&l  stimulus. 

In  its  widest  signification  it  has  been  applied  to  plants  as 
well  as  to  animals ;  and  may  be  defined  to  be  "  the  power  or 
energy  by  which  all  organized  forms  are  preserved  in  the  in- 
dividual, or  continued  in  the  species/'  It  is  more  common, 
however,  to  consider  instinct  as  belonging  to  animals.  And 
in  this  view  of  it.  Dr.  Reid*  has  said :  —  "By  instinct  I  mean 
a  natural  blind  impulse  to  certain  actions  without  having  any 
end  in  view,  without  deliberation,  and  very  often  without  any 
conception  of  what  we  do."  An  instinct,  says  Paley,^  "  is  a 
propensity  prior  to  experience  and  independent  of  instruction." 

"An  instinct,"  says  Dr.  Whately,'  "is  a  blind  tendency  to 
some  mode  of  actioii  independent  of  any  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  agent,  of  the  end  to  which  the  action  leads." 

There  are  two  classes  of  actions,  which,  in  the  inferior 
animals,  have  been  referred  to  instinct  as  their  spring.  1. 
Those  which  have  reference  to  the  preservation  of  individuals 
^as  the  seeking  and  discerning  the  food  which  is  convenient 
for  them,  and  the  using  their  natural  organs  of  locomotion, 
and  their  natural  means  of  defence  and  attack.  2.  Those 
which  have  reference  to  the  continuation  of  the  species  —  as 
the  bringing  forth  and  bringing  up  of  their  young. 

The  theories  which  have  been  proposed  to  explain  the 
instinctive  operations  of  the  inferior  animals  may  be  arranged 
in  three  classes. 

I.  According  to  the  physical  theories,  the  operations  of 
instinct  are  all  provided  for  in  the  structure  and  organisation 
of  the  inferior  animals,  and  do  not  imply  any  mind  or  souL 
The  principle  of  life  may  be  developed  — 

1.  By  the  mechanical  play  of  bodily  organs.  See  Descartes, 
Epistles;  Polignac,  Anti-Lucretius;*  Norris,  Essay  towards 
the  Theory  of  an  Ideal  World? 

1  Pp.  S9-M.  •  Cha^  % 

•  AtL  Ftm.,  mnj  HI.,  part  1,  ehap.  1 

•NaLThe9L,€ib»^lA,  •  fVaol  on  ikilted;  p.  SL 

•BookTl.  «PHt^eh.a. 
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2.  By  Irritahiliiy:  Badham,  Insect  L\fe;  Mason  Good,  Book 

of  Nature; '  Virey,  De  la  Physiologie  dans  ses  rapports,  avte 
la  Philosophies 

3.  By  Sensation:  Buahnan,  Philosophy  of  Instinct  and 
Reason;^  Barlow,  Connection  hetvoeen  Physiology  and  InieUeo* 
tual  Philosophy;  Kirby,  Bridgettater  TreatiseS 

II.  According  to  the  psychical  theories,  the  instinotiTe 
actions  of  the  inferior  animals  are  the  results  of  mental  powers 
or  faculties  possessed  by  them,  analogous  to  those  of  under- 
standing in  man. 

1.  Mr.  Coleridge'  calls  instinct  "  the  power  of  selecting  and 
adapting  means  to  a  proximate  end.^'  But  he  thinks  "  that 
when  instinct  adapts  itself,  as  it  sometimes  does,  to  foarying 
circumstances,  there  is  manifested  by  the  inferior  animals,  an 
instinctiTe  intelligence,  which  is  not  different  in  kind  from 
understanding,  or  the  faculty  which  Judges  according  to  sense 
in  man." — ^Green,  VHid  Dynamics^*  or  Coleridge's  WcrksS 

2.  Dr.  Darwin'  contends,  that  what  have  been  called  the 
instinctive  actions  of  the  inferior  animals  are  to  be  referred  to 
experience  and  reasoning,  as  well  as  those  of  our  own  species ; 
"  iliough  their  reasoning  is  from  fewer  ideas,  is  busied  about 
fewer  objects,  and  is  exerted  with  less  energy.'' 

3.  Mr.  Smellie,'  instead  of  regarding  the  instinctive  actions 
of  the  inferior  animals  as  the  results  of  reasoning,  regards 
the  power  of  reasoning  as  itself  an  instinct.  He  holds  "  that 
"  all  animals  are,  in  some  measure,  rational  beings ;  and  that 
the  dignity  and  superiority  of  the  human  intellect  are  neoee- 
sary  results  of  the  great  variety  of  instincts  which  nature  has 
been  pleased  to  confer  on  the  species." 

III.  According  to  the  theories  which  may  be  called  hyper- 
psychical,  the  phenomena  6f  instinct  are  the  results  of  an 
intelligence,  different  from  the  human,  which  emanates  upon 
the  inferior  animals  from  the  supreme  spirit  or  some  subordi- 
nate spirit. 

This  doctrine  is  wrapped  up  in  the  ancient  fable,  that  the 


*  Vol.  11^  p.  182.  •P.894.  'P.  178.  «Tol.  IL,^aUw 

•  Aidt  to  B^fiecNon,  toI.  L,  p.  193,  6tli  •dlt  ■  App.  F,  p.  88L 
«  Vol.  ii.,  App.  B,  5.                                       •  ZooncmCa,  toI.  1.,  4to,  p.  SSS-T. 
■  PkOoscphy  qf  NaL  BUL,  toI.  I.,  4to,  p.  IM                            •*  P.  US. 
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fpi^  when  pursued  by  the  Titans,  fled  into  Egypt,  and  took 
refuge  under  the  form  of  animals  of  different  kinds. 

Father  Bougeant,  in  a  work  entitled,  A  PkUotophical 
Amu$emeat  on  the  Language  of  Beasts ^  contends  that  the  bcKiies 
of  the  inferior  animals  are  inhabited  by  fallen  and  reprobate 
apiritfl. 

Kr.  French'  holds  that  the  actions  of  the  inferior  animals 
•re  produced  by  good  and  eyil  spirits ;  the  former  being  the 
eause  of  the  IWMVoUnt,  and  the  latter  of  the  ferocious  in- 
■tincte. 

Others  hare  referred  the  operations  of  instinct  to  the  direct 
agency  of  the  Creator  on  the  inferior  animals. — See  Newton, 
Optics;*  Speetaior;*  Hancock,  Essay  on  Instinct, 

Dr.  Reid^  has  maintained,  that  in  the  human  being  many 
actions,  such  as  sucking  and  swallowing,  are  done  by  instinct; 
while  Dr.  Priestley*  regards  them  as  automatic  or  acquired. 
And  the  interpretation  of  natural  signs  and  other  acts  which 
Dr.  Reid  considers  to  be  instinctive,  Dr.  Priestley  refers  to 
association  and  experience. — F.  Appetite.  « 

UTELLECT  (inteUigo,  to  choose  between,  to  perceiye  a  differ^ 
ence). — Intellect,  sensitivity ,  and  willf  are  the  three  heads  under 
which  the  powers  and  capacities  of  the  human  mind  are  now 
generally  arranged.  In  this  use  of  it,  the  term  intellect 
includes  all  those  powers  by  which  we  acquire,  retain,  and 
extend  our  knowledge,  as  perception,  memory,  imagination, 
judgment,  &c.  "  It  is  by  those  powers  and  faculties  which 
compose  that  part  of  his  nature  commonly  called  his  intellect 
or  understanding  that  man  acquires  his  knowledge  of  external 
objects ;  that  he  investigates  truth  in  the  sciences ;  that  he 
combines  means  in  order  to  attain  the  ends  he  has  in  view ; 
and  that  he  imparts  to  his  fellow-creatures  the  acquisitions 
he  has  made.''* 

The  intellectual  powers  are  commonly  distinguished  from 
the  moral  powers;    inasmuch  as  it  is  admitted  that  the 

*  Zooioffieal  Jowmdl,  No.  L 

*  Book  ill^  xz.,  query  aul^oiiifld.  *  No.  ISQi 

*  JtL  Bm^  muKj  111.,  pt  !^  ehap.  2. 

*  EBcamin.  ^  JMd,  Ac.,  p.  70. 

*  Stovtft,  Aelive  and  Moral  Bnaen,  Imtrod. 
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moral  powers  partake  partly  of  the  inieUed  and  partly  of  tha 
^ensiiiviiyt  and  imply  not  only  knowledge  hut  feding. 

And  when  the  moral  powers  are  designated  actiye,  it  is  not 
meant  to  assert  that  in  exercising  the  intellectual  powers  the 
mind  is  altogether  passive,  but  only  to  intimate  that  while 
the  function  of  the  intellectual  powers  is  to  give  knowledge, 
the  function  of  the  actiye  and  moral  powers  is  to  prompt  and 
regulate  actions. 

Lord  Monboddo*  reduces  the  gnostic  powers  to  two,  yiz.— 
gense  and  ijUeUect.  Under  sense  he  includes  the  phantasy 
and  also  the  comparing  faculty,  and  that  by  which  we  appre- 
hend ideas,  either  single  or  in  combination.  This  he  consi- 
ders to  be  partly  rational,  and  shared  by  us  .with  the  brutes. 
But  intellect  or  yov;,  he  considers  peculiar  to  man  -:—  it  is  the 
faculty  by  which  we  generalize  and  have  ideas  altogether 
independent  of  sense.  He  quotes  Hierocles'  on  the  golden 
yerses  of  Pythagoras,  as  representing  the  Xoyoi  or  ^nxh  Xoy»x>if 
as  holding  a  middle  place  betwixt  the  irrational  or  lowest 
part  of  pur  nature  and  intellect,  which  is  the  highest. 

"The  term  intellect  is  derived  from  a  verb  (inieUigere\ 
which  signifies  to  understand :  but  the  term  itself  is  usually 
so  applied  as  to  imply  a  faculty  which  recognizes  principlet 
explicitly  as  well  as  implicitly ;  and  abstract  as  well  as  ap- 
plied ;  and  therefore  agrees  with  the  reason  rather  than  the 
understanding ;  and  the  same  extent  of  signification  belongs 
to  the  adjective  intellectual."' 

"  Understanding  is  Saxon  and  intellect  is  Latin  for  nearly 
the  same  idea:  perhaps  understanding  describes  rather  the 
power  of  inference,  a  quickness  at  perceiving  that  which 
stands  under  the  object  of  contemplation:  perhaps  intdled 
describes  rather  the  power  of  judgment,  a  quickness  at  choos^ 
ing  between  {inter  and  legere)  the  objects  of  contemplation.''^ 
Intellect  and  Intellection. — "  The  mind  of  man  is,  by  its  native 
faculty,  able  to  discern  universal  propositions,  in  the  same 
nmnner  as  the  sense  does  particular  ones — that  is,  as  the  truth 


*  Andmi  Mtiaphytiet^  book  IL,  ^ap.  7. 

*  P.  160,  edit  Ne«dham. 

*  Whewell.  Elements  qf  MmrdUtjf,  Introd.  \Z 

*  Taylor,  Sjfnoujfmt, 
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of  these  propoBitions — Socrates  exists,  An  eagle  flieti,  Buce* 
phalus  nins,  is  immediately  perceiyed  and  judged  of  by  the 
sense ;  so  these  contradictory  propositions  cannot  be  both  true ; 
What  begins  to  exist  has  its  rise  from  another ;  Action  arguea 
that  a  thing  exists  (or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  expressed,  a  thing  that 
is  not,  acts  not),  and  such-like  propositions,  which  the  mind 
directly  contemplates  and  finds  to  be  true  by  its  natiye  force, 
wiiihout  any  previous  notion  or  applied  reasoning;  which 
method  of  attaining  truth  is  by  a  peculiar  name  styled  irUd' 
leetion,  and  the  faculty  of  attaining  it  the  intellecL'^  ^ 
Intellect  and  Intelligenoe.  — "By  Aristotle,  vovs  is  used  to 
denote — 

1.  Our  higher  faculties  of  thought  and  knowledge. 

2.  The  faculty,  habit,  or  place  of  principles,  that  is,  of 
self-evident  and  self-evidencing  notions  and  judgments. 

"  The  schoolmen,  following  Boethius,  translated  it  by  intel- 
leetua  and  ifUeUigentia ;  and  some  of  them  appropriated  the 
former  of  these  terms  to  its  first  or  general  signification,  the 
latter  to  its  second  or  special." ' 

hMlect  and  inteUigetice  are  commonly  used  as  synonymous. 
But  Trusler  has  said,  '*  It  seems  to  me  that  inUUectus  ought 
to  describe  art  ox  pouter,  and  intelligentia  ought  to  describe  us6 
or  hdbU  of  the  understanding ;  such  being  the  tendency  of  the 
inflections  in  which  the  words  terminate.  In  this  case  intellect 
or  understanding  power  is  a  gift  of  nature ;  and  intelligence, 
or  understanding  habit,  an  accumulation  of  time.  So  discri- 
mini^ted,  itUelleet  is  inspired,  intelligence  is  acquired.  The 
Supreme  IrUeUect,  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  Wisdom,  the 
Supreme  bUeUigence  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  Knowledge 
of  God.  Every  man  is  endowed  with  understanding ;  but  it 
requires  reading  to  become  a  man  of  intelligence" — F.  Rea- 
809,  Undkrstanding. 
Intellectiu  Patiens.  and  Intellectos  Agens.  —  Aristotle*  dls- 
'tinguished  between  the  iniellectue  pcUiens  and  intelleclfta  agens. 
The  former,  perishing  with  the  bofly,  by  means  of  the  senses, 
imagination,  and  memory,  furnished  the  matter  of  knowledge; 

*  Barrow,  Maihem,  Lecturei,  1734,  p.  72. 

*  Sir  WlUUun  Hamilton,  BeuPt  Work*,  note  a,  feet  ft. 

*  Jh  ^tivma,  cap.  6. 
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the  latter,  leparable  from  the  body,  and  eternal,  gaye  that 
knowledge  form.  Under  the  unpressions  of  the  senses  the 
mind  Is  passive ;  but  while  external  things  rapidly  pass,  ima^ 
gination  does  not  allow  them  altogether  to  escape,  but  the 
knowledge  of  them  is  retained  by  the  memory.  But  this 
knowledge,  being  the  knowledge  of  singulars,  cannot  give 
universal  notions,  but  merely  generalized  ones.  The  intelleclus 
ag€ii$t  however,  proceeding  upon  the  information  furnished  by 
the  senses,  actually  evolves  the  idea  which  the  irUelledus 
pattens  potentially  possessed.  His  illustration  is,  —  as  light 
makes  colours  existing  potentially,  actually  to  be,  so  the  iniel- 
Itdus  agens  converts  into  actuality,  and  brings,  as  it  were,  to 
a  new  life,  whatever  was  discovered  or  collected  by  the  inteU 
lectu9  paiiens.  As  the  senses  receive  the  forms  of  things  ex- 
pressed in  matter,  the  tnieUeei  comprehends  the  universal 
form,  which,  free  from  the  changes  of  matter,  is  really  prior 
to  it  and  underlies  the  production  of  it  as  cause.  The  common 
illustration  of  Aristotle  is  that  the  senses  perceive  the  form 
of  a  thing,  as  it  is  to  oifMv  or  a  height ;  the  inMIeet  has  know- 
ledge of  it  as  resembling  tt^  n»h^  a  hollow,  out  of  which  the 
hMght  was  produoed. 

Aristotle  has  often  been  said  to  reduce  all  knowledge  to 
experience.  But  although  he  maintained  that  we  oould  not 
shut  our  eyes  and  frame  laws  and  causes  for  all  things,  yet  he 
maintained,  while  he  appealed  to  experience,  that  the  irUeUtd 
was  the  ultimate  judge  of  what  is  true.^ 

According  to  Thomas  Aquinas,'  "TnidUdus  nosiernihil  iniel' 
Ugii  sine  p?iantasmaie."  But  he  distinguished  between  the 
inUUwt passive  and  the  inUeUed  active;  the  one  receiving  im- 
pressions from  the  senses,  and  the  other  reasoning  on  them. 
Sense  kndws  the  individual,  inieUeei  the  universal.  You  see 
a  triangle,  but  you  rise  to  the  idea  of  triangularity.  It  is  this 
power  of  generalizing  which  specializes  man  and  makes  him 
what  he  is,  intdligewU 

BRBUT  or  IKTBKTIOF  {in-^endot  to  tend  to),  in  morals  and 
in  law,  means  that  act  of  the  mind  by  whieh  we  contemplate 


•  See  Hennann  Raaeow,  AHtUfUUi  de  Kctiomt  D^nUUmt  DootrinOt  Berol^  184& 

•  Jd9.  Gemtu,  Ub.  UL,  eep.  4L 
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•nd  design  ibe  aooomplishment  of  nome  end.  It  is  followed 
by  the  adoption  and  use  of'  suitable  means.  But  this  is  more 
directly  indicated  by  the  word  purpose.  "  He  had  long  har^ 
beared  the  inUntion  of  taking  away  the  life  of  his  enemy,  and 
for  ^iR  purpose  he  provided  himself  with  weapons.'^  Purpose 
IB  a  step  nearer  action  than  intention.  But  both  in  law  and  in 
morals,  intentum^  according  as  it  is  right  or  wrong,  good  or 
bad,  affects  the  nature  or  character  of  the  action  following. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  intention 
may  altogether  change  the  nature  of  an  action.  Killing  may 
be  no  murder,  if  done  with  the  intention  of  freeing  the  church 
from  a  persecutor,  and  society  from  a  tyrant.  And  if  a  priest 
administers  any  of  the  sacraments  without  the  inUntion  of 
exercising  his  priestly  functions,  these  sacraments  may  be 
rendered  void.  — F.  Election. 

UXKNTIOV  (Losrioal). 

<)aoth  hmt  wbatovtr  otb«n  dMm  ye^ 

I  nxiderftoiid  your  nMtonymy,' 

Tour  words  of  second-hand  inlmtion. 

When  tUngB  by  wrongftil  namet  yoa  mention. 

Batter,  ItidAnM^ 

InUntion^  with  l6gician8,  has  the  same  meaning  as  notion  t 
as  it  18  by  notions  the  mind  tends  towards  or  attends  to  objects. 
— r.  Notion. 

Intention  (Pirst  and  Second). 

"  Nouns  of  the  first  intention  are  those  which  are  imposed 
upon  things  as  such,  that  conception  alone  interremng,  by 
which  the  mmd  is  carried  immediately  to  the  thing  itself. 
Such  are  man  and  stone.  But  noons  of  the  second  intention 
are  ihoee  which  are  imposed  upon  things  not  in  virtue  of  what 
they  are  In  themselres,  but  in  yfrtue  of  their  being  snliject  to 
the  intention  which  the  mind  makes  oonceming  them ;  as, 
whett  we  say  thai  man  is  a  species^  and  animal  a  genvs."* 

JL&md  le  Brefeoa,  Super  Lib.  Poster.  Andttft,  He  was  a 
Thomist. 

<  "Tbe  tnndtosftfle  of  words  from  the  primary  to  a  aeoondary  meaning,  is  what 
gnnmailaBS  eall  metonymy.  Thus  a  door  signifies  both  an  caning  In  the  wall  (more 
■trietly  eellcd  the  doorway)  and  a  board  which  eloaes  it;  which  are  things  neithef 
rimllar  nor  analogona.**—  Whately,  Log.^  b.  ili.,  { 10. 

•  Part  iL,  canto  8|Le87.  «  Aquinas,  Otpuamfa,  zU,  art  12,  ad  Init 

34* 
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See  Tfradatio  de  Secvndis  Inteniionibus  secundum  d^yctriiMm 
Scoti.    By  Sarnanns,  4to,  Ursellis,  1622. 

A  first  intention  may  be  defined  "  a  conception  of  a  thing  ot 
things  formed  by  the  mind  from  materials  existing  without 
itself." 

A  second  intention  is  ''a  conception  of  another  conception 
or  conceptions  formed  by  the  mind  from  materials  existing  in 
itself."  Thus  the  conceptions  "  man,  animal,  tchiieness"  &c,, 
are  framed  from  marks  presented  by  natural  objects.  ''The 
conceptions,  genus,  species,  accident,  &c,,  are  formed  from  the 
first  intentions  themselves  yiewed  in  certain  relations  to  each 
other."  > 

DTTEBPEETATIOir  of  irATURE.— "  There  are,"  says  Bacon.« 
"two  ways,  and  can  be  only  two,  of  seeking  and  finding 
truth.  One  springs  at  once  from  the  sense,  and  from  par- 
ticulars, to  the  most  general  axioms;  and  from  principles 
thus  obtained,  and  their  truth  assumed  as  a  fixed  point,  judges 
and  inyentfl  intermediate  axioms.  This  is  the  way  now  in 
use.  The  other  obtains  its  axioms  (that  is,  its  truths)  also 
from  the  sense  and  from  particulars,  by  a  connected  and  gra- 
dual progress,  so  as  to  arrive,  in  the  last  place,  at  the  most 
general  truths.  This  is  the  true  way,  as  yet  untried.  The 
former  set  of  doctrines  we  call,"  he  says,*  "  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  *  Anticipation  of  Nature,*  the  latter  the  *  InterpretOf^ 
tton  of  Nature.' " 

IHTUITIOF  (from  iniueor,  to  behold).  — "Sometimes  the  mind 
perceives  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas  imme- 
diately by  themselves,  without  the  intervention  of  any  other ; 
and  this,  I  think,  we  may  call  intuitive  knowledge.  For  in 
this  the  mind  is  at  no  pains  of  proving  or  examining,  but 
perceives  the  truth  as  the  eye  doth  the  light,  only  by  being 
directed  towards  it.  Thus,  the  mind  perceives  that  white  is 
not  black,  that  a  circle  is  not  a  triangle,  that  three  are  more 
than  two,  and  equal  to  one  and  two."^ 
"  What  we  know  or  comprehend  as  soon  as  we  perceive  ot 

a  Maiuel,  NoU  to  Aldrich,  1849,  pp.  16^  17.    Bee  Review  qf  Whatdy'9  Utgic,  No.  cxv 
iUin.  RtxAtM. 

*  iVbv.  Org^  I.,  Apb.  10.  '  Aph.  9^ 

*  Iioak«,  IBuay  mi  Bum*  OnderMtand.,  b.  Iv^  oh.  S. 
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attend  to  it,  wo  are  said  to  know  by  intuition:  things  which 
we  know  bj  iniuiiion,  cannot  be  made  more  certain  by  argu- 
ments, than  they  are  at  first.  We  know  by  intuition  that  all 
the  parts  of  a  thing  together  are  equal  to  the  whole  of  it. 
Axioms  are  propositions  known  by  iniuiiion.'*  ^ 

^*  Intuition  has  been  applied  by  Dr.  Beattie  and  others,  not 
only  to.  the  power  by  which  we  perceiye  the  truth  of  the 
axioms  of  geometry,  but  to  that  by  which  we  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  belief,  when  we  hear 
them  enunciated  in  language.  My  only  objection  to  this  use 
of  the  word  is,  that  it  is  a  departure  from  common  practice ; 
according  to  which,  if  I  be  not  mistaken,  the  proper  objects 
of  intuition  are  propositions  analogous  to  the  axioms  prefixed 
to  Euclid's  Elements,  In  some  other  respects  this  innovation 
might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  an  improvement  on  the  very 
limited  and  imperfect  vocabulary  of  which  we  are  able  to 
avail  ourselves  in  our  present  discussions."  ' 

^Intuition  is  properly  attributed  and  should  be  carefully 
restricted,  to  those  instinctive  faculties  and  impulses,  external 
and  internal,  which  act  instantaneously  and  irresistibly,  which 
were  given  by  nature  as  the  first  inlets  of  all  knowledge,  and 
which  we  have  called  the  Primary  Principles^  whilst  self- 
eridenoe  may  be  justly  and  properly  attributed  to  axioms,  or 
the  Secondary  Principles  of  truth."* 

On  the  difference  between  knowledge  as  intuiiivey  immediate^ 
or  preseniaiivCf  and  as  mediate,  or  representative,  see  Sir  W. 
Hamilton.^ 

Intuition  is  used  in  the  extent  of  the  German  Anschavung, 
to  include  all  the  products  of  the  perceptive  (external  or  in« 
iernal)  and  imaginative  faculties ;  every  act  of  consciousness, 
in  short,  of  which  the  immediate  object  is  an  individual^ 
thing,  state,  or  act  of  mind,  presented  under  the  condition  of 
dibtinct  existence  in  space  or  time."* 

''Besides  its  original  and  proper  meaning  (as  a  visual 
perception),  it  has  been  employed  to  denote  a  kind  of  appr& 


*  Tkylor,  Blematt  of  Thought 

*  Btowaii,  Eiementtj  part  11.,  ebmp.  1,  Met  2, 

*  Tktbam,  Chart  a$td  Scale  of  Truth,  eh.  7,  lect.  1. 
Work:,  note  ».  '  MbomI,  Prokgom,  Log ,  p,  H 
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hension  and  a  kind  of  judgment.  Under  the  former  head  it 
has  heen  used  to  denote,  1.  A  perception  of  the  actual  and 
present,  in  opposition  to  the  ahstraciite  knowledge  which 
we  have  of  the  possible  in  imagination,  and  of  the  past  in 
memory.  2.  An  immediate  apprehension  of  a  thing  in  itself, 
in  contrast  to  a  representative,  vicarious  or  mediate,  appre* 
hension  of  it,  in  or  through  something  else.  (Hence  by  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  others,  intuition  is  employed  to  designate  the 
cognition  as  opposed  to  the  conception  of  the  absolute.)  3.  The 
knowledge,  which  we  can  adequately  represent  in  imagination, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  'symbolical'  knowledge  which  we 
cannot  image,  but  only  think  or  conceive,  through  and  under 
a  sign  or  word.  (Hence,  probably,  Kant's  application  of  the 
term  to  the  forms  of  the  sensibility,  the  imaginations  of  Time 
and  Space,  in  contrast  to  the  forms  or  categories  of  the 
Understanding).  4.  Perception  proper  (the  objective),  in 
contrast  to  sensation  proper  (the  subjective),  in  our  sensitiTe 
consciousness.  5.  The  simple  apprehension  of  a  notion,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  complex  apprehension  of  the  terms 
of  a  proposition. 

"  Under  the  latter  head  it  has  only  a  single  signifioationy 
viz.  !-^To  denote  the  immediate  affirmation  by  the  intellect, 
the  predicate  does  or  does  .not  pertain  to  the  subject,  in  what 
are  called  self-evident  propositions." ' 

INTUITION  and  OONCEPTION.— "  The  perceptions  of  sense 
are  immediate,  those  of  th«  understanding  mediate  only;  sense 
refers  its  perceptions  directly  and  immediately  to  an  object. 
Hence  the  perception  is  singular,  incomplex,  and  immediate, 
t.  e.,  is  intuition.  When  I  see  a  star,  or  hear  the  tones  of  a 
harp,  the  perceptions  are  immediate,  incomplex,  and  intuitive. 
This  is  the  good  old  logical  meaning  of  the  word  intuition.  In 
our  philosophic  writings,  however,  intuitive  and  intuition  haxe 
come  to  be  applied  solely  to  propositions ;  it  is  here  extended 
to  the  first  elements  of  perception,  whence  such  propositions 
spring.  Again,  inluiiiony  in  English,  is  restricted  to  percep- 
tions d  priori;  but  the  established  logical  use  and  wont  appliec 
the  word  to  every  incomplex  representation  whatever;  ant] 


>  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  J^eicT «  Workt^  note  ▲,  seot  5,  p.  7MI. 
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it  is  left  for  fiiriher  and  more  de^  inqoirj  to  asoertain  what 
intuUiona  are  founded  on  >  obeerratioA  and  ezperienoe»  and 
what  arise  from  d  priori  aoorces."  ^ 
IWEH TXOS  (invenio,  to  oome  in,  or  to  come  at)  is  the  creati(  n 
or  construction  of  something  which  has  not  before  existed. 
Biseovery  is  the  making  manifest  something  which  hitherto 
has  been  unknown.  We  discover  or  uncover  what  is  hidden. 
We  come  ai  new  objects.  Galileo  invented  the  telescope^ 
Harvey  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

"  We  speak  of  the  invention  of  printing,  the  discovery  of 
America.  Shift  these  words,  and  speak,  for  instance,  of  the 
invention  of  America,  you  feel  at  once  how  unsuitable  the  lan- 
guage is.  And  why  ?  Because  Columbus  did  not  make  that 
to  be  which  before  him  had  not  been.  America  was  there 
before  he  revealed  it  to  European  eyes ;  but  that  which  before 
was,  he  showed  to  be ;  he  withdrew  the  veil  which  hitherto 
had  concealed  it,  he  discovered  it."  ' 

Newton  discovered  the  law  of  gravitation,  but  Watt  invented 
the  steam  engine.  We  speak  with  a  true  distinction,  of  the 
inventions  of  Art,  the  discoveries  of  Science. 

In  Locke  and  his  contemporaries,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
older  writers,  to  invent  is  currently  used  for  to  discover.  Thus 
Bacon'  says,  "  Logic  does  not  pretend  to  invent  science,  or  the 
axioms  of  sciences,  but  passes  it  over  with  a  cuique  in  sua  arte 
eredendum." 
QtOST  (ftpM'fMh  dissimulation),  is  an  ignorance  purposely  af- 
fected to  provoke  or  confound  an  antagonist.  It  waa  very 
muck  employed  by  Socrates  against  the  Sophista.  In  modern 
times  it  was  adopted  by  Burke  in  his  Defence  of  Natural 
Society,  in  which,  assuming  the  person  of  Bolingbroke,  he 
proves,  accoriing  to  the  principles  of  that  author,  that  the 
argumenis  he  brought  against  ecclesiastical,  would  equally 
lie  af^inst  civil,  institutions.  Sir  William  Drummond,  in  his 
(Edipus  JudaicuSy  maintained  that  the  hist(»7^  of  the  twelve 
patriarchs  is  a  mythical  representation  of  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac.    Dr.  Townsend,  in  his  (Edipus  Bomanus,  attempti 

to  show  that  upon  the  same  principles  the  twelve  patriarchi 

— 

*  Sempla,  Jntrod.  to  Mdaphyt.  of  £thie»,  p.  84. 

•  Tmicb.  On  Word$,  •  Adv.  f^  Ltamdi^, 
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were  prophecies  of  the  twelve  Gsdsars.  Dr.  Whately,  in  ft 
pamphlet  entitled  Historic  Doubts,  attempted  to  show  that 
objections  similar  to  those  against  the  Scriptore-history,  and 
much  more  plausible,  might  be  urged  agunst  aU  the  received 
accounts  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 


JUDGMENT.  —  "A  judgment  is  a  combination  of  two  concepts, 
related  to  one  or  more  cominon  objects  of  possible  intuition." ' 

Our  judgments,  according  to  Aristotle,  are  either  probU- 
matical,  assertive,  or  demonstrahU ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
results  of  opinion,  of  hdief,  or  of  science. 

"  The  problematical  judgment  is  neither  subjectively  nor 
objectively  true,  that  is,  it  is  neither  held  with  entire  certainty 
by  the  thinking  subject,  nor  can  we  show  that  it  truly  repre- 
sents the  object  about  which  we  judge.    It  is  a  mere  opinion. 
It  may,  however,  be  the  expression  of  our  presentiment  of 
certainty ;  and  what  was  held  as  mere  opinion  before  proof, 
may  afterwards  be  proved  to  demonstration.   Great  discoveries 
are  problems  at  first,  and  the  examination  of  them  leads  to  a 
conviction  of  their  truth,  as  it  has  done  to  the  abandonment 
of  many  false  opinions.   In  other  subjects,  we  cannot^  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  advance  beyond  mere  opinion.    Whenever 
we  judge  about  variable  things,  as  the  future  actions  of  men, 
the  best  course  of  conduct  for  ourselves  under  doubtful  circum- 
stances, historical  facts  about  which  there  is  conflicting  testi- 
mony, we  can  but  form  a  problematical  judgment,  and  must 
admit  the  possibility  of  error  at  the  moment  of  making  our 
decision. 

**  The  assertive  judgment  is  one  of  which  we  are  fully  per- 
suaded ourselves,  but  cannot  give  grounds  for  our  belief  that 
shall  compel  men  in  general  to  coincide  with  us.  It  is  there- 
fore subjectively,  but  not  objectively,  certain.  It  commends 
itself  to  our  moral  nature,  and  in  so  far  as  other  men  are  of 
the  same  disposition,  they  will  accept  it  likewise. 

"  The  demonstrative  judgment  is  both  suljectivdy  and  objed' 
wdy  true.  It  may  either  be  certain  in  itself,  as  a  mathematical 

*  Hanaal,  PnUgom.  Log^  p.  00. 
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«xiom  is,  or  capable  of  proof  by  meanB  of  other  judgments, 
as  the  theories  of  mathematics  and  the  laws  of  physical 
ioience."  * 

Port  Rojal  definition :  —  **  Judgment  is  that  operation  of  the 
mind  through  which,  joining  different  ideas  together,  it  affirms 
or  denies  the  one  or  the  other ;  as  when,  for  instance,  haying 
the  ideas  of  the  earth  and  roundness,  it  affirms  or  denies  that 
the  earth  is  round." 

When  expressed  in  words  h.  judgment  is  called  a  proposition. 
According  to  Mr.  hocke,  judgment  implies  the  comparison  of 
two  or  more  ideas.  But  Dr.  Reid'  says  he  applies  the  word 
judgment  to  every  determination  of  the  mind  concei-ning  what 
is  true  or  false,  and  shows  that  many  of  these  determinations 
are  simple  and  primitive  beliefs  (not  the  result  of  comparing 
two  or  more  ideas),  accoi^panying  the  exercise  of  all  our 
faculties,  judgments  of  nature,  the  spontaneous  product  of 
intelligence. 

"One  of  the  most  important  distinctions  of  our  judgments 
is,  that  some  of  them  are  intuitive,  others  grounded  on 
argument.'' 

In  his  Inquiry*  he  shows  that  judgment  and  belief,  so  far 
from  arising  from  the  comparison  of  ideas,  in  some  cases  pre- 
cede even  simple  apprehension. 

The  same  view  has  been  taken  by  Adolphe  Gamier,  in  hi^ 
Traits  des  FaculiSs  de  Vame.^ 

Judgments,  Analytic,  Synthetic,  and  Tantologous. — **  Some 

judgments  are  merely  explanatory  of  their  subject,  having  for 
their  predicate  a  conception  which  it  fairly  implies,  to  all  wh  > 
know  and  can  define  its  nature.  They  are  called  analytic 
judgments  because  they  unfold  the  meaning  of  the  subject, 
without  determining  anything  new  concerning  it.  If  we  say 
that  'aU  triangles  have  three  sides,'  the  judgment  is  analytic; 
because  having  three  sides  is  always  implied  in  a  right  notion 
of  a  triangle.  Such  judgments,  as  declaring  the  nature  or 
essence  of  the  subject,  have  been  called  '  essential  propositions.' 
**Judgments  of  another  class  attribute  to  the  subject  some* 
thing  not  directly  implied  in  it,  and  thus  increase  our  know 

*  Tbomion,  OtUUne  of  Zowt  of  Thought,  pp.  804-<L 

*  MidU  Aw.,  eony  ri.,  ohap.  1.    Chap.  i.  •  Chap.  8,  Met  4 

*  a  toia«  8ro,  Paris,  1862^ 
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ledge.  They  are  called  synihettc,  from  placing  togeCher  twQ 
notions  not  hitherto  associated.  'All  bodies  possess  power  of 
attraction '  is  a  synthetic  judgment^  because  we  can  think  of 
bodies  without  thinking  of  attraction  as  one  of  their  imme* 
diate  primary  attributes. 

"We  must  distinguish  between  analytic  and  tautdlogoiu 
judgments.  Whilst  the  analytic  display  the  meaning  of  the 
subject,  and  put  the  same  matter  in  tk  new  form,  the  tautologous 
only  repeat  the  subject,  and  give  us  the  same  matter  in  the 
same  form,  as  *  whatever  is,  is.'     'A  spirit  is  a  spirit.' 

"  It  is  a  misnomer  to  call  analytic  judgments  identical  pro- 
positions.^ '  Every  man  is  a  living  creature '  would  not  be  an 
identical  proposition  unless  '  living  creature '  denoted  the  same 
as  'man;'  whereas  it  is  far  more  extensive.  Locke'  under- 
stands by  identical  propositions  only  such  as  are  tautologous. 
—  Thomson,  Outline  of  Laws  of  Thought.* 
JURISPSUDENCE  {jurisprudential  the  science  of  rights).— 
Some  ref^  the  Latin  word  jus  to  jussum,  the  supine  of  tho 
verbytt6«o,  to  order  or  enact.  Others  refer  it  to  justum,  that 
which  is  just  and  right.  But  as  right  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
foundation  of  positive  law,  a  thing  isjussum,  quiajustum  est — 
made  law  because  it  was  antecedently  just  and  right. 

Jurisprudence  is  the  science  of  rights  in  accordance  with 
positive  law.  It  is  distinguished  into  universal  and  particular. 
**  The  former  relates  to  the  science  of  law  in  general,  and 
investigates  the  principles  which  ^re  common  to  all  positive 
systems  of  law,  apart  from  the  local,  partial,  and  accidental 
circumstances  and  peculiarities  by  which  these  systems  respee- 
tively  are  distinguished  from  one  another.  Particular  juri^ 
prudence  treats  of  tho  laws  of  particular  states ;  which  laws 
are,  or  at  least  profess  to  be,  the  rules  and  principles  of  nni- 
versa]  jurisprudence  itself,  specifically  developed  and  applied.'* 

There  is  a  close  connection  between  jurisprudence  and 
moralUy,  so  close  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  precisely  th« 
respective  limits  of  each.  Both  rest  upon  the  great  law  of 
right  and  wrong  as  made  known  by  the  light  of  nature.  But 
while  morality  enjoins  obedience  to  that  law  in  all  its  extent, 
jurisprudence  exacts  c  bedience  to  it  only  in  so  far  as  the  laiif 

*  Mill,  £09.,  b.  L,  oh»p.  0  •B.iy^oh.8,8.  •Fp.lM»lMw 
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of -nature  has  been  recognised  in  the  law  of  nations  or  the 
positive  institutions  of  society.  Morality  is,  therefore,  more 
extensive  than  jurisprudence,  MoralUy  has  equal  reference 
to  the  whole  of  human  duty.  Jurisprudence  has  special 
reference  to  social  duty.  All  social  duty  as  enjoined  by  the 
light  of  nature  -^  whether  included  under  justice  or  benevo- 
lence —  belongs  to  morality.  Jurisprudence  treats  chiefly  or 
almost  exclusively  of  dutiee  of  justice,  which  have  bee< 
made  the  subject  of  positive  law ;  which  duties  of  benevo  > 
lence  cannot  well  be.  The  rules  of  morality  as  such,  are  en- 
f<»rced  merely  by  the  law  within;  but  in  so  far  as  they 
have  been  adopted  by  jurisprudence,  they  can  be  enforced  by 
external  law.  The  morcdist  appeals  to  our  sense  of  duty,  the 
jurist  to  a  sense  of  authority  or  law.  "  As  the  sense  of  duty 
is  the  sense  of  moral  necessity  simply,  and  excluding  the 
sense  of  physical  (or  external)  compulsion,  so  the  sense  of 
law  is  the  senae  of  the  same  necessity,  in  combination  with 
the  notion  of  physical  (or  external)  compulsion  in  aid  of  its 
requirements.'^ ' 

The  differenoe  between  morality  and  jurisprudence  as  to 
extent  of  range,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  difference  of  signi- 
ioation  between  the  word  right,  when  used  as  an  adjective, 
and  when  used  m  a  substantive.  Morality  contemplates  all 
that  is  right  in  action  and  disposition.  Jurisprudence  con- 
templates only  that  whioh  one  man  has  a  right  to  from 
another.  *"  The  adjective  right,**  says  Dr.  Whewell,'  '*  has  a 
much  wider  signification  than  the  substantive  right.  Every- 
thing is  right  which  is  conformable  to  the  supreme  rule  of 
human  action ;  but  that  only  is  a  right  which,  being  conform- 
able to  the  supreme  rule,  is  realised  in  society  and  vested  in  a 
partioular  person.  Hence  the  two  words  may  often  be  pro- 
perly opposed.  We  may  say,  that  a  poor  man  has  no  right  to 
relief;  but  it  is  right  he  should  have  it.  A  rich  man  has  a 
rigkt  to  destroy  the  harvest  of  his  fields ;  but  to  do  so  would  not 
he  right."  So  that  the  ^here  of  morality  is  wider  than  that  of 
jurisprudence,  the  former  embracing  all  that  is  rights  the  latter 
only  particular  rights  realized  or  vested  in  particular  persons. 

*  Fo0tor,  EtemaUt  of  Jteritprvdmce,  p.  89. 

•  Elemattt  qf  Morality,  No.  Si. 
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Morality  and  jurisprudence  differ  also  in  the  imlnediato 
ground  of  obligation.  Morality  enjoins  ns  to  do  what  is  rigkt^ 
because  it  is  rig?U.  Jurisprudence  enjoins  us  to  give  to  others 
their  right,  with  ultimate  reference,  no  doubt,  to  the  truth 
made  known  to  us  by  the  light  of  nature,  that  we  are  morally 
bound  to  do  so ;  but,  appealing  more  directly  to  the  fact,  that 
our  doing  so  can  be  demanded  by  our  neighbour,  and  that  his 
demand  will  be  enforced  by  the  authority  of  positive  law* 
And  this  difference  between  the  immediate  ground  of  obli- 
gation in  matters  of  morality  and  matters  oi  jurisprudence^ 
gives  rise  to  a  difference  of  meaning  in  the  use  of  some  words 
which  are  generally  employed  as  synonymous.  For  example, 
if  regard  be  had  to  the  difference  between  morality  Bud  juris* 
pi-udenee,  duty  is  a  word  of  wider  signification  than  obligation  ; 
just  as  right,  the  adjective,  is  of  wider  signification  thann^A^, 
the  substantive.  It  is  my  duty  to  do  what  is  right  I  am 
under  obligation  to  give  another  man  his  right,  A  nmilar 
shade  of  difference  in  meaning  may  be  noticed  in  reference  to 
the  words  ovglU  and  obliged,  I  ought  to  do  my  duty ;  I  am 
obliged  to  give  a  man  his  right,  I  am  not  obliged  to  relieve  a 
distressed  person,  but  I  ought  to  do  so. 

These  distinctions  are  sometimes  explained  by  saying,  that 
what  is  enjoined  hj  jurisprudence  is  of  perfect  chUgation,  and 
what  is  enjoined  only  by  morality  is  of  imperfect  obligation,'^ 
that  is,  that  we  may  or  may  not  do  what  our  oonsoience  dic- 
tates, but  that  we  can  be  compelled  to  do  what  positive  law 
demands.  But  these  phrases  o^t  perfect  and  imperfect  obH* 
gation  are  objectionable,  in  so  far  as  they  tend  to  represent 
the  obligations  of  morality  as  inferior  to  those  of  jurisprudence 
^-the  dictates  of  conscience  as  of  less  authority  than  the 
enactments  of  law — whereas  the  latter  rest  upon  the  former, 
and  the  law  of  nations  derives  its  binding  force  from  the  law 
of  nature. 

Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads;  Puffendorff,  De  Officio 
Hominis  et  Civis;  Leibnitz,  Jurisprudentia ;  Montesquieu, 
Spirit  of  Laws;  Burlamaqui,  Principles  of  Natural  Law; 
Rutherforth,  Institutes  of  Natural  Law;  Mackintosh,  Dif* 
course  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations;  Lerminier,  Suf 
le  Droit. 
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JVSTICE  {dtxoMowfijjusittia),  is  one  of  the  four  cardinal  yirtaea 
It  oonslstSy  according  to  Cicero,'  in  suo  cuique  tribuendo,  in  ac- 
cording to  eyery  one  his  right.  Bj  the  Pythagoreans,  and 
also  by  Plato,  it  was  regarded  as  including  all  human  virtue 
or  duty.  The  word  righteousness  is  used  in  our  translation 
of  the  Scripture  in  a  like  extensive  signification.  As  opposed 
to  e(imtj,  justice  [th  vofuxov)  means  doing  merely  what  posi- 
tiye  law  requires,  while  equity  (to  ftfor)  means  'doing  what  ie 
fair  and  right  in  the  circumstances  of  every  particular  case. 
Justice  is  not  founded  in  law,  as  Hobbes  and  others  hold,  but 
in  our  idea  of  what  is  right.  And  laws  are  just  or  unjust  in 
so  far  as  they  do  or  do  not  conform  to  that  idea. 

''  To  say  that  there  is  nothing  just  nor  unjust  but  what  is 
commanded  or  prohibited  by  positive  laws,"  remarks  Montes- 
quieu,' *'  is  like  saying  that  the  radii  of  a  circle  were  not  equal 
till  you' had  drawn  the  circumference." 

Justice  may  be  distinguished  as  ethical,  economical,  and 
political.  The  first  consists  in  doing /u«^tce  between  man  and 
man  as  men ;  the  second,  in  doing  justice  between  the  mem« 
hers  of  a  family  or  household ;  and  the  third,  in  doing  justice 
between  the  members  of  a  community  or  commonwealth. 
These  distinctions  are  taken  by  More  in  his  Enchiridion  Ethi" 
cum,  and  are  adopted  by  Grove  in  his  Moral  Philosophy. 

Plato's  Republic  contains  a  delineation  oi  justice. — Aristotle, 
Ethic, :*  Cicero,  Dt  Finibus. 

Horace^  gives  the  idea  of  a  just  or  good  man.  — V,  Riort, 
DuTT,  Equitt. 


HT^HAT.A. — In  Hebrew  kabal  signifies  "  to  receive ;"  masora  **  to 
hand  down."  "  The  Kabalists  believe  that  God  has  expressly 
committed  his  mysteries  to  certain  chosen  persons,  and  that 
they  themselves  have  received  those  mysteries  in  trust,  still 
farther  to  hand  them  down  to  worthy  recipients."' 
The  origin  of  the  kabala  ha9  been  carried  back  to  Mosee^ 

'  De  PhtHfUMy  lib.  y^  cap.  23. 

*  J^ririt  nf  LatM,  book  L,  obap.  1. 

>Ub.T.  «.qrfit,lib.L,ie^40. 

» ltti«rldg^  mb.  lAUt^  p.  3W. 
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and  even  to  Adam.  The  numerous  allusions  to  it  in  th« 
Mishna  and  Gemara,  show^  that  under  the  Tanaim,  a  certain 
philosophy,  or  r^igious  metaphysic,  was  secretly  taught,  and 
that  this  system  of  esoteric  teaching  related  especially  to  the 
Creation  and  the  Godhead.  So  early  as  a.  d.  189,  the  time  of 
the  Mishna  redaction,  it  was  recognized  as  an  established  theo- 
sophy,  the  privilege  of  select  disciples.  Two  works  of  the 
Mishnaic  period  are  still  extant  in  authentic  and  complete  form, 
viz.,  Sepher  Teisira  and  the  Zohar,  The  kabalaf  considered 
as  a  constructed  science,  is  theoretical  and  practical.  The 
practical  department  comprises  a  symbolical  apparatus,  and 
rules  for  the  use  of  it.  The  theoretical  consists  of  two  part»— 
the  eosmogoniCt  relating  to  the  yisible  universe,  and  the  iheo' 
gonic  and  pneumaiological,  relating  to  the  spiritual  world  and 
the  perfections  of  the  Divine  nature.  Pantheism  is  the  foun- 
dation of  both.  The  universe  is  a  revelation  of  the  Infinite— 
an  immanent  effect  of  His  ever  active  power  and  presence. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  kahala  was 
adopted  by  several  Christian  mystics.  Kaymond  Lully, 
Reuchlin,  Henry  More,  and  others  {)aid  much  attention  to  it. 
Reuchlin,  Dt  Arte  Cdbalisiica;^  De  Verbo  Mirifico;*  Atha- 
nasius  Kircher,  (Edipus  (Egypiiaciu ;*  Henry  More,  Cabbala;* 
Ad.  Franck,  XaiTa^bo/tf;  ^Etheridge,  Hebrew  Liieraiure ;*VicvM 
(J.  Paris.),  Cabalistarum  Selectwra  Obscurioraqut  Dogmaia^ 

KNOWLEDGE  (yv^n.  oognUio). 

,,..**  LeanilDg  dwelfi 
In  hmdi  replete  with  thooghti  of  other  men, 
KnoiiUedgt  in  miade  atieative  to  their  own." 

** Knowledges  (or  cognitions),  in  common  use  with  Bacon 
and  our  English  philosophers,  till  after  the  time  of  Locke, 
ought  not  to  be  discarded.  It  is,  however,  unnoticed  by  any 
English  lexicographer."* 

"Knowledge  is  the  pereeption  of  the  connection  and  agre» 
ment,  or  disagreement  and  repugnancy  of  any  of  our  ideas 

*  FoU  Hagen,  1617.  •  Vol.,  Basil,  1494.  >  Vol.,  Bom^  IMI. 
>  Fol.,  Lend.,  1662.                 ■  Sto,  Paris,  1S4S. 

*  8to,  Lond.,  186S.  *  12mo,  Tenet,  1669. 

*  Sir  WUliuQ  Hamilton,  ReUPt  Worki,  note  a,  seet  6,  p.  76a 
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Where  this  perception  is,  there  is  knowledge  ;  and  where  it  is 
not,  then,  though  we  may  fancy,  guess,  or  believe,  yet  we 
always  oome  short  oi  knowledge,** — Locke.^  And  in  chap. 
14,  he  says,  '*  The  mind  has  two  faoukies  conyersant  about 
truth  and  falsehood.  Firet,  knowledge,  whereby  it  certainly 
perceives,  and  is  undoubtedly  satisfied  of  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  any  ideas.  Secondly,  judgment,  which  is  the 
putting  ideas  together,  or  separating  them  from  one  another 
in  the  mind,  when  their  certain  agreement  or  disagreement 
is  not  perceived,  but  presumed  to  be  so."  Knowledge  is  here 
opposed  to  opinion.  But  judgment  is  the  faculty  by  which 
we  attain  to  certainty,  as  well  as  to  opinion.  "And,"  says 
Dr.  Beid,'  "  I  know  no  authority,  besides  that  of  Mr.  Locke, 
for  calling  knowledge  a  faculty,  any  more  than  for  calling 
opinion  a  faculty." 

**Knowledgc  implies  three  icings,  —  Ist,  Firm  Belie/;  2d, 
of  what  is  true;  3d,  On  sufficient  grounds.  If  any  one,  e.  g., 
is  in  doubt  respecting  one  of  Euclid's  demonstrations,  he  can- 
not be  said  to  know  the  proposition  proved  by  it ;  if,  again,  he 
is  fully  convinced  of  anything  that  is  not  true,  he  is  mistaken 
in  supposing  himself  to  know  it ;  lastly,  if  two  persons  are 
each  fuUy  confident,  one,  that  the  moon  is  inhabited,  and  the 
other,  that  it  is  not  (though  one  of  these  opinions  must  be 
true),  neither  of  them  could  properly  be  said  to  know  the 
truth,  since  he  cannot  have  sufficient proo/* of  it."' 

Knowledge  supposes  three  ternjs :  a  being  who  knows,  an 
otged  known,  and  a  rdaiion  determined  between  the  knowing 
being  and  the  known  object.  This  relation  properly  const!- 
tutes  knowledge. 

But  this  relation  may  not  be  exact,  in  conformity  with  the 
nature  of  things ;  knowledge  is  not  truth.  Knowledge  is  a  sub* 
jective  conception — a  relative  state  of  the  human  mind;  it 
resides  in  the  relation,  essentially  ideal,  of  our  thought  and 
its  object.  Truth,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  reality  itself,  the 
reality  ontological  and  absolute,  considered  in  their  absolute 
relations  with  intelligence,  and  independent  of  our  personal 

*  jEkcay  on  J7iim.  Vndeniani^  book  ir^  chftp.  1. 

*  MdL  Pno.,  mmy  It^  ehmp.  8. 

*  Wbately,  Log.,  book  !▼.,  chap.  2,  {  2;  note. 

25* 
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conceptions.  Truth  has  its  source  in  God ;  knowledge  prooeedt 
from  man.  Knowledge  is  true  and  perfect  from  the  moment  * 
that  our  conception  is  really  conformable  to  that  which  is-* 
from  the  moment  that  our  thought  has  seized  the  reality. 
And,  in  this  view,  truth  may  be  defined  to  be  the  conformity 
of  our  thought  with  the  nature  of  its  object. 

But  truth  is  not  yet  certitude.  It  may  exist  in  itself  without 
being  acquired  by  the  human  mind,  without  existing  actually 
for  us.  It  does  not  become  certain  to  us  till  we  haye  acquired 
it  by  the  employment  of  method.  CertHtideiB  thus  truth 
brought  methodically  to  the  human  intelligence, — that  is, 
conducted  from  principle  to  principle,  to  a  point  which  is 
evident  of  itself.  If  such  a  point  exist,  it  is  plain  that  we 
can  attain  to  all  the  truths  which  attach  themselves  to  it 
directly  or  indirectly ;  and  that  we  may  have  of  these  truths, 
howsoever  remote,  a  certainty  as  complete  as  that  of  the  point 
of  departure. 

Certitude,  then,  in  its  last  analysis,  is  the  relation  of  truth 
to  knowledge,  the  relation  of  man  to  Gbd,  of  ontology  to 
psychology.  When  the  human  intelligence,  making  its  springs 
has  seized  divine  truth,  in  identifying  itself  with  the  reality, 
it  ought  then,  in  order  to  finish  its  work,  to  return  upon  itself^ 
to  individualize  the  truth  in  us ;  and  from  this  individualiza- 
tion results  the  certitude  which  becomes,  in  some  sort,  per- 
sonal, as  knowledge;  all  the  while  preserving  the  impersonal 
nature  of  truth. 

Certitude  then  reposes  upon  two  points  of  support,  the  one 
subjective — man  or  the  human  consciousness;  the  o^er  ohjeetim 
and  absolute  —  the  Supreme  Being.  God  and  oonsciousnen 
are  the  two  arbiters  of  certitude.' 

''The  schoolmen  divided  all  human  knowledge  into  two 
species,  cogniiio  intuitiva,  and  cognitio  abstractiva.  By  intui- 
tive knowledge  they  signified  that  which  we  gain  by  an  im« 
mediate  presentation  of  the  real  individual  object;  by  abstmo- 
tive,  that  which  we  gain  and  hold  through  the  medium  of  a 
general  term ;  the  one  being,  in  modem  language,  a  perc^ 
Hon,  the  other  a  concept**^ — F.  Abstractivb. 

*  Tibergblen,  Bmd  de$  Omnai$.  Bum.,  p.  9L 

•  MoroU,  P^ychalog^,  p.  15S. 
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Leibnitz  took  a  distinction  between  knowledge  u  intuitive  oi 
jt^r^botical.  When  I  behold  a  triangle  actually  delineated, 
and  thick  of  it  as  a  figure  with  three  sides  and  three  angles, 
ftc.,  according  to  the  idea  of  it  in  mj  mind,  mj  knowledge  is 
intuitive.  But  when  I  use  the  word  triangle,  and  know  what 
it  means  without  explicating  all  that  is  contained  in  the  idea 
of  it,  my  knotoledge  is  blind  or  symbolical^ 

Knowledge  as  Immediate  and  Presentative  or  IntuitiYe— 
and  as  Mediate  and  EepresentatiYe  or  Bemote. 

"A  thing  is  known  immediately  or  proximately,  when  we 
cognize  it  in  itself;  mediately  or  remotely,  when  we  cognize  it 
in  or  tfirough  something  numerically  different  from  itself.  Im- 
mediate cognition,  thus  the  knowledge  of  a  thing  in  itself, 
iuTolves  the  y*ac<  of  its  existence;  mediate  cognition,  thus  the 
knowledge  of  a  thing  in  or  through  something  not  itself, 
involyes  only  the  possibility  of  its  existence. 

"An  immediate  cognition,  inasmuch  as  the  thing  known  is 
itsdf  presented  to  observation,  may  be  called  tk  presentative ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  thing  presented  is,  as  it  were,  viewed  by 
the  mind  face  to  face,  may  be  called  an  intuitive  cognition. 
A  mediate  cognition,  inasmuch  as  the  thing  known  is  held  up 
or  mirrored  to  the  mind  in  a  vicarious  representation,  may  be 
ealled  a  representative  cognition. 

^A  thing  known  is  an  object  of  knowledge. 
In  ^  presentaiive  or  immediate  cognition  there  is  OTie  soU 
ol^eet;  the  thing  (immediately)  known  and  the  thing  existing 
being  one  and  the  same.  In  a  represetttative  or  mediate  cog- 
nition there  may  be  discriminated  two  objects;  the  thing  (im« 
mediately)  known  and  the  thing  existing  being  numerically 
different. 

"A  thing  known  in  itsdf  is  the  (sole)  presentaiive  or  intui- 
tive object  of  knowledge,  or  the  (sole)  object  of  tk  presentaiive 
or  intuitive  knowledge,  A  thing  known  in  and  through  some- 
thing  else  is  the  primary,  mediate,  remote,  real,  existetU  or  reprs' 
sented  object  of  (mediate)  knowledge  —  objectum  quod;  and  a 
thing  through  which  sowiething  else  is  known  is  the  secondary, 
immediate,  proximate,  ideal,  vicarious,  or  representative  objod 

•  I«lb»its,  Dt  Cognmomt  4o.;  Wol^  Pi^duL  Empir^  Met  386, 28a 
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of  (mediate)  knowledge — ol^ectum  qiio  or  jmt  qnod,    Th^ 
former  may  likewise  be  styled — ol^^tum  eutitalitmmJ*'^ 

Knowledge,  in  respect  of  the  mode  in  whUh  it  is  oLtainerJ* 
IB  iniuiiive  or  discursive — intuitive  y^Xien.  things  are  seen  in 
themselves  bj  the  mind,  or  when  objects  are  so  dearly  ex* 
hibited  that  there  is  no  need  of  reasoning  to  perceive  them— 
as,  a  whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts  —  discursioe  when 
objects  are  perceived  by  means  of  reasoning,  as,  the  sum  of 
the  angles  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  two  right  angles.  In 
respect  of  its  strength,  knowledge  is  certain  or  probable.  If  we 
attend  to  the  degrees  or  ends  of  knowledge,  it  is  either  science, 
or  art,  or  experience,  or  opinion,  or  belief —  q,  v. 

"  Knowledge  is  not  a  couch  whereon  to  rest  a  searching  and 
reckless  spirit,  or  a  terrace  for  a  wandering  and  variable  mind 
to  walk  up  and  down  with  a  fair  prospect,  or  a  tower  of  state 
for  a  proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon,  or  a  fort  or  commanding 
ground  for  strife  and  contention,  or  a  shop  for  profit  or  sale ; 
but  a  rich  storehouse  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the 
relief  of  man's  estate/" — F.  CEATAiNxr,  Truta,  Wisdom. 


LAHOITAOE.  — "  The  ends  of  language  in  our  disoourse  with 
others  are  chiefly  these  three :  first,  to  mak«  known  one  man's 
thoughts  or  ideas  to  another ;  secondly,  to  do  it  with  as  much 
ease  and  quickness  as  is  possible;  and  thirdly,  thereby  to 
convey  knowledge  of  things."  ' 
Language  has  been  thus  divided  by  Mon«.  Duval*Jouve;^ 


LBDgaagM  ftre 


/  v.f »— 1    /  Absolute  —  Ofie$  and  iMlmru. 
Nmcarai    (oonYenUon*!  — .SJieecfc. 

f  Abflolttte  -^  PtiinUnq^  Sadpturt. 
ArUAflM  <  ObnveatlotiHl  —'SMema^  l^lfpmpMe  Stgm, 
(  Hitroglyphioif  Writing, 


Reid,  Inquiry,* -^V.  Si^frs. 

LAVOHTES  is  the  act  of  expressing  our  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
This  act,  or  rather  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  wiiich  prompt! 


■  9\t  W.  Hftmfltnn,  JtHdf*  WMt*,  tiot«  v,  wet  1.  *  Bteon. 

■  Lock*,  Kuaif  on  Bum,  UnderUamL,  book  UL,  cli.  10.  «  Lnfie,  p.  201. 
•  Chap.  U.,  Mot  3. 
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it,  has  been  thought  peculiar  to  man,  as  that  which  distin- 
guishes him  from  the  inferior  animalsJ— Hutchesop,  E99ay  on 
Laughter;  Beattie,  Essay  on  Laughter  and  Ludicrous  Com* 
position;  Akenside,  Plea^ires  of  Tmagin,;^  Spectator.* 

LAW  eomea  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  signifying  "  to  lay  down.'' 

"AU  things  that  are  have  some  operation  not  yiolent  or 
oasuaL  That  which  doth  assign  unto  each  thing  the  kind, 
that  which  doth  moderate  the  force  and  power,  that  which 
doth  appoint  the  form  and  measure  of  working,  the  same  we 
term  a  lav"^ 

**  Laws  in  their  most  extended  signification  are  the  necessary 
relations  arising  from  the  nature  of  things ;  and,  in  this  sense, 
all  beings  have  their  laws,  the  Deity  has  his  laws,  the  material 
world  has  its  laws,  superior  intelligences  hare  their  laws,  the 
beasts  haye  their  laws,  and  man  has  his  laws."* 

Thus  understood,  the  word  comprehends  the  latDS  of  the 
physical,  metaphysical,  and  moral  universe.  Its  primary  signi- 
fication was  that  of  a  command  or  a  prohibition,  addressed  by 
one  haying  .authority  to  those  who  had  power  to  do  or  not  to 
do.  There  are  in  this  sense  laws  of  society,  laws  of  morality, 
and  laws  of  religion— each  resting  upon  their  proper  authority. 
But  the  word  has  been  transferred  into  the  whole  philosophy 
of  being  and  knowing.  And  when  a  fact  frequently  observed 
recurs  invariably  under  the  same  circumstances,  we  compare 
it  to  an  act  which  has  been  prescribed,  to  an  order  which  has 
been  established,  and  say  it  recurs  according  to  a  law.  On 
the  analogy  between  political  lauts  or  laws  proper,  and  those 
which  are  oalled  metaphorically  laws  of  nature,  see  Lindley, 
JbUroduetion  to  Jurisprudence.* 

Austin,  IVopince  of  Jurisprudence  Determined,  p.  186. 

Law  SAd  Cause. 

The  word  law  expresses  the  constant  and  regular  order 
aeoording  to  which  an  energy  or  agent  operates.   It  may  thus 


*91m  lodlwMMU  pmokt  of  tb«  pnppf  and  tlM  kitten  naks  this  dovbtf^Bl;  and  Moih 
tticne.  wid  1)«  wsq  iipt  nvire  Fhj»tb.er  liU  Ikroarite  eat  might  not  sometimM  Im  laaghiof 
w  maeh  at  him  u  with  him. 

•BooklH.  •Not.4Tuid9M. 

*  Hook«r,  Aelet.  iW.,  hook  1^  Met  1 

*  MontM^otoUy  l^pirU  qf  Laioi,  hook  L,  4k.  L  *  App,  p.  It 
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be  distingaished  from  cause — ^the  latter  denoting  efficiency^  th« 
former  denoting  the  mode  according  to  which  efficiency  is  de- 
veloped. "It  is  a  perrersion  of  language/'  says  Paley,'  "to 
assign  any  Zato,  as  the  efficient,  operative  cause  of  anything 
A  late  presupposes  an  agent ;  this  is  only  the  mode,  accord- 
ing to  which  an  agent  proceeds ;  it  implies  a  power ;  for  it  is 
the  ordet  according  to  which  that  power  acts.  Without  this 
agent,  without  this  power,  which  are  both  distinct  from  itself, 
the  law  does  nothing,  is  nothing/'  To  the  same  purpose  Pr. 
Reid  has  said,  "  The  laws  of  nature  are  the  rules  according 
to  which  effects  are  produced;  but  there  must  be  a  ca^ise 
which  operates  according  to  these  rules.  The  rules  of  navi- 
gation never  steered  a  ship,  nor  the  law  of  gravity  never 
moved  a  planet." 

"  Those  who  go  about  to  attribute  the  origination  of  man- 
kind (or  any  other  effect)  to  a  bare  order  or  law  of  nature,  as 
the  primitive  effecter  thereof,  speak  that  which  is  perfectly 
irrational  and  unintelligible ;  for  although  a  law  or  rule  is  the 
method  and  order  by  which  an  intelligent  being  may  act,  yet 
a  law,  or  rule,  or  order,  is  a  dead,  unactive,  uneffective,  thing 
•of  itself,  without  an  agent  that  nseth  it,  and  exerciseth  it  as 
his  rule  and  method  of  action.  What  would  a  law  signify  in 
a  kingdom  or  state,  unless  there  were  some  person  or  society 
of  men  that  did  exercise  and  execute,  and  judge,  and  deter- 
mine, and  act  by  it,  or  according  to  it?"' 

To  maintain  that  the  world  is  governed  by  lawsy  without 
ascending  to  the  superior  reason  of  these  laws — not  to  recog- 
nize that  every  law  implies  a  legislator  and  executor,  an  agent 
to  put  it  in  force,  is  to  stop  half-way ;  it  is  to  hypostatise 
these  laws,  to  make  beings  of  them,  and  to  imagine  fabulous 
divinities  in  ignoring  the  only  God  who  is  the  source  of  all 
laws,  and  who  governs  by  them  all  that  lives  in  the  universe.' 

"A  law  supposes  an  agent  and  a  power;  for  it  is  the  mode, 
according  to  which  the  agent  proceeds,  the  order  according  to 
which  the  power  acts.  Without  the  presence  of  such  an  agent, 
of  such  a  power,  conscious  of  the  relations  on  which  the  km 


■  Ned,  fhtU^  eh.  1.  *  Hale,  Piim.  Origin*  ohap.  7,  MOt  4. 

*  84W  nUrghien,  Buai  da  Omnait.  Hum^  p.  743. 
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dependB,  produoing  the  effects  whioh  the  utw  prescribes^  the 
law  can  have  no  efficacy,  no  existence.  Hence  we  infer,  that 
the  intelligence  by  which  the  law  is  ordained,  tlie  power  by 
which  it  is  pat  into  action,  must  be  present  at  all  times  a:?f^ 
in  all  places,  where  the  effects  of  the  law  occur ;  that  thus  th« 
knowledge  and  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Being  pervade  ever^ 
portion  of  the  universe,  produoing  all  action  and  passion,  all 
permanence  and  change.  The  laws  of  matter  are  the  law» 
which  he,  in  his  wisdom,  prescribes  to  his  own  acts;  his 
universal  presence  is  the  necessary  condition  of  any  course  of 
events ;  his  universal  agency,  the  only  organ<of  any  efficient 
force." » 

Law,  Physical,  Mental,  Moral,  Political 

Laws  may  acquire  different  names  from  the  difference  in 
the  agents  or  energies  which  operate  according  to  them.  A 
stone  when  thrown  up  into  the  air  rises  to  a  height  pro- 
portional to  the  force  with  which  it  is  thrown,  and  then 
falls  to  the  ground  by  its  own  gravity.  This  takes  place 
according  to  physical  laws,  or  what  are  commonly  called  laws 
of  nature.* 

**  Those  principles  and  faculties  are  the  general  laws  of  our 
constitution,  and  hold  the  same  place  in  the  philosophy  of 
mind  that  the  general  laws  we  investigate  in  physics  hold  in 
that  branch  of  science."  *  When  an  impression  has  been  made 
upon  a  bodily  organ  a  state  of  sensation  follows  in  the  mind. 
And  when  a  state  of  sensation  has  been  long  continued  or 
often  repeated  it  comes  to  be  less  sensibly  felt.  These  are 
mental  laws.  We  have  a  faculty  of  memory  by  which  the 
objects  of  former  consciousness  are  recalled ;  and  this  faculty 
operates  according  to  the  laws  of  association. 

Moral  laws  are  derived  from  the  nature  and  will  of  Qod, 
and  the  character  and  condition  of  man,  and  may  be  under- 
stood and  adopted  by  man,  as  a  being  endowed  with  intelli- 
gence and  will,  to  be  the  rules  by  which  to  regulate  his  actions. 
It  is  right  to  speak  the  truth.  Gratitude  should  be  cherished. 
These  things  are  in  accordance  with  the  nature  and  condition 

*  Whewdl,  Astnnomyt  p.  861. 

•  See  M^Coeh,  Mdh.  qf  Dio.  Gourm^  h.  iL,  diap.  I 
'  Stewart,  Mlmemtt,  part  L,  latved. 
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of  man,  and  with  the  will  of  God — that  is,  they  are  in  aoeord^ 
ance  with  the  moral  law  of  consoienoe  and  of  reyelation. 

JMiiical  laws  are  prohibitions  or  injunctions  promalgated 
by  those  having  authority  to  do  so,  and  may  be  obeyed  or 
disobeyed;  but  the  disobedience  of  them  implies  punish- 
ment. 

"  The  inUnU  or  purpose  of  a  law  is  wholly  different  from 
the  motives  or  ^/rounds  of  the  law.  The  former  is  its  practi- 
cal end  or  effect;  the  latter,  the  pre-existing  circumstances 
which  suggested  and  caused  its  enactment.'  For  example, 
the  existence  of  a  famine  in  a  country  may  tend  to  the  enact- 
ment of  a  poor  law.  In  this  case  the  famine  is  the  motive  or 
ground  of  the  law;  and  the  relief  of  the  poor  its  intent  or 
purpose.  The  one  is  its  poeitive  cause,  the  latter  its  desired 
effect."* 

In  reference  to  the  moral  law,  Hobbes  and  his  followers 
have  overlooked  the  difference  between  a  law  and  the  principle 
of  the  law.  An  action  is  not  right  merely  in  consequence  of 
a  law  declaring  it  to  be  so.  But  the  declaration  of  the  law 
proceeds  upon  the  antecedent  rightness  of  Ae  action. 

Law  and  Fornif  ''though  correlative  terms,  must  not,  in  strict 
accuracy,  be  used  as  synonymous.  The  former  is  used  pro- 
perly with  reference  to  an  operation ;  the  latter  with  reference 
to  its  product.  Conceiving,  judging,  reasoning,  are  subject  to 
certain  laws;  concepts,  judgments,  syllogisms,  exhibit  certain 
forms  "^ 

LAW  (Bmpilioal). — ''  Scientific  inquirers  give  the  name  of  empU 
rieal  laws  to  those  uniformities  which  observation  or  experi- 
ment has  shown  to  exist,  but  on  which  they  hesitate  to  rely 
in  cases  varying  mueh  from  those  which  have  been  actually 
observed,  for  want  of  seeing  any  reason  why  such  a  law  should 

■        ■  1  ■■■    

>  Svwes  {De  Ltffibm,  i\U  ^  Met  2)  nyi,  «8Iim  dvUo  In  cnimo  legMatoili  b»o  duo 
diflUoct*^  Bunt  Mrflieet  Toluntu  aea  intontio  qju,  aeouodttin  guam  Tiilt  pnedpers,  et 
rttio,  ob  quam  ino¥«tur." 

Tbe  rcOio  Ugit  and  the  mem  UgU  are  dtetlngulnbed  by  GrotloB  (J.  B.  et  Pi,  il.,  \% 
•wt  8)  with  Barbayrai^a  DotM;  and  t^  Pnlfrndorff  (▼.,  19^  «aot  10^  Th«  ptirptm  of  a 
law  and  iti  anrfsM  hara  often  bean  ooolbQnded  under  the  general  term  raHo  VagU,' 
BrtTigny,  Sy^tm  da  lUehU^  vol.  1^  pp.  210-234. 

•  Sir  G.  G  Lewis,  Mdkod  </  Obierv.  in  FtHOia,  oh.  12,  leot  0. 

*  Manaal.  ProUgam,  Log^  p.  240. 
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exist.  It  is  implied,  therefore,  in  the  notion  of  an  e/npirical 
law,  that  it  is  not  an  ultimate  law ;  that  if  true  at  all,  its 
truth  is  capable  of  being,  and  requires  to  be,  accounti^  for. 
It  is  a  deriyatiTe  law,  the  deriration  of  which  is  not  jet  known. 
To  state  the  explanation,  the  why  of  the  empirical  law,  would 
be  to  state  the  laws  from  which  it  is  deriyed ;  the  ultimate 
eanses  on  which  it  is  contingent.  And  if  we  knew  these,  we 
should  also  know  what  are  its  limits ;  under  what  conditions 
it  would  cease  to  be  fulfilled.''  ^ 

As  instances  of  empirical  laws  he  giyes  the  local  laws  of  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides  in  different  places ;  the  succession 
of  certain  kinds  of  weather  to  certain  appearances  of  the  sky, 
&o.    But  these  do  not  deseryed  to  be  called  laws. 

LEUIA  (from  xofijSaMd,  to  take  for  granted,  to  assume).  —  This 
term  is  used  to  denote  a  preliminary  proposition,  which,  while 
it  has  no  direct  relation  to  the  point  to  be  proyed,  yet  seryes 
to  paye  the  way  for  the  proof.  In  Logic,  a  premiss  taken  for 
granted  is  sometimes  called  a  lemma.  To  proye.  some  proposi^ 
tion  in  mechanics,  some  of  the  propositions  in  geometry  may 
be  taken  as  lemmata,  " 

LIBEETABIAll'.  — "  I  belieye  he  (Dr.  Crombie,  that  is)  may 
ekiim  the  merit  of  adding  the  word  Libertarian  to  the  English 
language,  as  Priestley  added  that  of  Necessarian" * 

Both  words  haye  reference  to  the  questions  concerning 
liberty  and  necessity,  in  moral  agency. 

UBEBTT  of  the  WILL  or  LIBERTT  of  a  XOKAL  AGENT. 

"  The  idea  of  liberty  is  the  idea  of  a  power  in  any  agent  to 
do  or  forbear  any  particular  action,  according  to  the  determi- 
nation or  thought  of  the  mind,  whereby  either  of  them  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  other."* 

"  By  the  liberty  of  a  moral  agent,  I  understand  a  power  oyer 
the  detenninations  of  his  own  will.  If,  in  any  action,  he  had 
power  to  will  what  he  did,  or  not  to  will  it,  in  that  action  he 
is  free.  But  if,  in  eyery  yoluntary  action,  the  determination 
of  his  will  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  something  inyolun- 
tary  in  the  state  of  his  mind,  or  of  something  in  his  external 


•  Mni,  Loff^  h.  HL,  chap.  16. 
*Cbm$pondence  o/Dr,  Reidy  p.  88. 

•  Locke,  Euajf  o»  Hum.  VwierttandUt  U  ii^  eh.  21,  Mot  1 

26  u 
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circumstances,  he  is  not  free ;  he  has  not  what  I  call  tho  Uberi§ 
of  a  moral  agent,  but  ia  subject  to  necessity."* 

It  has  been  common  to  distinguish  liberty  into  ft^eed^mjram 
eo-action,  smd.  freedom  from  necessity. 

Freedom  from  co-action  impliee,  on  the  one  hand,  the  absence 
of  all  impediment  or  restraint,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
absence  of  all  compulsion  or  violence.  If  we  are  presented 
from  doing  what  is  in  our  power,  when  we  desir^  and  will  to 
do  it,  or,  if  we  are  compelled  to  do  it,  when  we  desire  and  will 
not  to  do  it,  we  are  not  free  from  co-action.  This  general 
explanation  of  freedom  agrees  equally  with  bodily  freedom, 
mental  freedom,  and  moral  freedom.  Indeed,  although  it  is 
common  to  make  a  distinction  between  these,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference, except  what  is  denoted  by  the  different  epithets  intro- 
duced. We  have  bodily  freedom,  when  our  body  is  not  sub- 
jected to  restraint  or  compulsion — mental  freedom,  when  no 
impediment  or  violence  prevents  us  from  duly  exercising  our 
powers  of  mind — and  moral  freedom,  when  our  moral  princi- 
ples and  feelings  are  allowed  to  operate  within  the  sphere 
which  has  been  assigned  to  them.  Now  it  is  with  freedom 
regarded  as  moral  that  we  have  here  to  do-— it  is  with  freedom 
as  the  attribute  of  a  being  who  possesses  a  moral  nature,  and 
who  exerts  the  active  power  which  belongs  to  him,  in  the  light 
of  reason,  and  under  a  sense  of  responsibility.  Liberty  of 
this  kind  is  csAlod  freedom  from  necessity. 

Freedom  from  necessity  is  also  called  liberty  of  election,  or 
power  to  choose,  and  implies  freedom  from  anything  invincibly 
determining  a  moral  agent.  It  has  been  distinguished  into 
liberty  of  contrariety ^  or  the  power  of  determining  to  do  either 
of  two  actions  which  are  contrary,  as  right  or  wrong,  good  or 
evil ;  and  liberty  of  contradiction^  or  the  power  of  determining 
to  do  either  of  two  actions  which  are  contradictory,  as  to  walk 
or  to  sit  still,  to  walk  in  one  direction  or  in  another. 

Freedom  from  necessity  is  sometimes  also  called  liberty  of 
indifference,  because,  before  he  makes  his  election,  the  agent 
has  not  determined  in  favour  of  one  action  more  than  another. 
Liberty  of  indifference,  however,  does  not  mean,  as  some  would 
have  it,  liberty  of  equilibrium,  or  that  the  agent  has  no  mort 

*  R«id,  Ad.  jhH0.f  efltfay  It.,  eh.  1. 
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inclinaijon  towards  one  action  or  one  mode  of  action  than 
towards  another ;  for  although  he  may  have  motives  prompting 
more  orgently  to  one  action  or  oonrse  of  action,  he  still  has 
Uberty  ^dectiony  if  he  has  the  power  of  determining  in  favour 
of  another  action  or  another  course  of  action.  Still  less  can  the 
phrase  liberty  of  indifference  be  understood  as  denoting  a  power 
to  determine  in  opposition  to  all  motives,  or  in  absence  of  any 
VkOtive.  A  being  with  liberty  of  indifference  in  the  former  of 
these  senses  would  not  be  a  reasonable  being ;  and  an  action 
done  without  a  motive  is  an  action  done  without  an  end  in 
view,  that  is,  without  intention  or  design,  and,  in  that  respect, 
OQfuld  not  be  called  a  moral  action,  though  done  by  a  moral 
agent. 

JAberty  of  will  may  be  viewed,  1st,  in  respect  to  the  otfjeci, 
and  2d,  in  respect  of  the  action.  In  both  respects  it  may  be 
liberty  of,  lst»  conirariety,  or  2d,  of  contradiction. 

Liberty  of  contrariety  in  respect  of  the  ol^ect  is  when  the  will 
is  indifferent  to  any  object  and  to  its  opposite  or  contrary — as 
when  a  man  is  free,  for  the  sake  of  health,  to  take  hot  water 
or  cold  vmtor.  Liberty  of  contradiction  is  when  the  will  is  in* 
different  to  any  object,  and  to  its  opposite  or  contradictory-^ 
as  walking  and  not  walking. 

In  respect  of  the  act  of  wiUy  there  is  liberty  of  contrariety ^ 
when  the  will  is  indifferent  as  to  contrary  actions  concerning 
the  same  particular  object,^as  to  choose  or  reject  some  parti- 
cular good.  There  is  liberty  <f  contradiciion,  when  the  will  is 
free  not  to  contrary  action,  but  to  act  or  not  to  act,  that  is,  to 
will  or  not  to  will,  to  exercise  or  suspend  volition. 

Liberty  has  also  been  distinguished  into,  Ist,  liberty  of  spe- 
c\fication^  and  2d,  liberty  of  exercise.  The  former  may  be  said 
to  coincide  with  liberty  of  contrariety,  and  the  latter  with 
liberty  of  contradiction.^ 
tIFS  belongs  to  organized  bodies,  that  is,  animals  and  vegetables. 
Birth  and  development,  decay  and  death,  are  peculiar  to  living 
bodies.  Is  there  a  vital  principle,  distinct  on  the  one  hand 
from  matter  and  its  forces,  and  on  the  other,  from  mind  and 
its  energies  ?  According  to  Descartes,  Borelli,  Boerhiiave,  and 
otherSy  the  phenomena  of  living  bodies  may  be  explained  by 

*  Baronlof,  M<taphy9^p.  90. 
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Mie  mechanical  and  chemical  forces  belonging  t(  matter. 
According  to  Bichat,  there  is  nothing  in  common-^^l^t  rathet 
an  antagonism  ~-  between  the  forces  of  dead  matter  and  the 
phenomena  of  life,  which  he  defines  to  be  "  the  sum  of  fun<»- 
tions  which  resist  death."  Bichat  and  his  followers  are  called 
OrganieisU,  Barthez  and  others  hold  that  there  is  a  vital 
principle  distinct  from  the  organization  of  liying  bodies,  which 
directs  all  their  acts  and  fiinctionR  which  are  only  vital,  that 
is,  without  feeling  or  thought.  Their  doctrine  is  Viiatum. 
The  older  doctrine  of  Stahl  was  called  Animism,  according  to 
which  the  soul,  or  anima  mundi,  presides  not  only  ov«r  the 
functions  of  the  sensibility  and  thought  but  oyer  all  the  func- 
tions and  actions  of  the  living  economy. 

Are  life  and  sensibilHy  two  things  essentially  distinct^  ct  two 
things  essentially  united  7 

Irritability  and  Ezciiahilily  are  terms  applied  to  the  sensi- 
bility which  vegetables  manifest  to  external  influences,  such 
as  light,  heat,  &c.  Bichat  ascribed  the  functions  of  absorp- 
tion, secretion,  circulation,  ^.,  which  are  not  accompanied 
with  feeling,  to  what  he  called  organic  sennbility. 

The  characteristics  of  the  several  kingdoms  of  nature  given 
by  Linnaeus  are  the  following  :»-Lapides  crescunt;  vegetabilia 
crescunt  et  mvunt;  animalia  crescunt  vivuni  et  aeniinnt. 

The  theories  of  life  and  its  connection  with  the  phenomena 
of  mind  are  thus  classified  by  Morell.' 

**  1.  The  chemical  theory.  This  was  represented  by  Sylvius 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  who  reduced  all  the  phenomena 
of  vital  action  and  organization  to  chemical  processes,  2.  The 
mechanical  theory.  This  falls  to  the  time  when  Harvey  dis- 
covered the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  Boerh&ave  represented 
the  human  frame  as  one  great  hydraulic  machine.  3.  The 
dynamical  theory.  Here  we  have  the  phenomena  >f  mind 
and  of  life  dravm  closely  together.  The  writings  of  Stahl 
especially  show  this  point  of  view.  He  regarded  the  whole 
man  as  being  the  product  ^f  certain  organic  powers,  which 
evolve  all  the  various  manifestations  of  human  life,  from  the 
lowest  physical  processes  to  the  highest  intellectual.  4.  The 
theory  of  irritation.    This  we  find  more  especially  amongst  the 

*  JttjfchokffV,  p.  77,  noli. 
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Frenoh  phjaiolog^tSy  sacli  as  Bicbat,  Migendie,  and  others,  who 
regard  life  u  being  the  prodnct  of  a  mere  organism,  acted 
on  by  physical  stimuli  from  the  jrorld  without.  5.  The  theory 
of  evaliUion.  Schults  and  others  of  the  German  writers  of 
the  same  school,  regard  life  as  a  regular  etxdiUion,  created  by 
opposing  powers  in  the  unirerse  of  existence,  from  the  lowest 
forms  of  the  yital  functions  to  the  highest  spheres  of  thought 
and  activity.  To  these  speculators  nature  is  not  a  fixed 
reality,  but  a  relation.  It  is  perpetual  movement^  an  unceas- 
ing becoming,  a  passing  from  death  to  life,  and  from  life  to 
death.  And  just  as  physical  life  consists  in  the  tension  of  the 
lower  powers  of  nature,  so  does  mental  life  consist  in  that  of 
its  higher  powers.  6.  The  theory  of  the  Divine  ideal.  Here, 
Cams,  prompted  by  Schelling's  philosophy,  has  seised  the 
ideal  side  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  reed,  and  united  them 
together  in  his  theory  of  the  genesis  of  the  soul,  and  thus 
connected  the  whole  dynamics  of  nature  with  their  Divine 
original" 

Plato,  TimcBusf  Aristotle,  De  Anima;^  Descartes,  (Ehivres, 
par  Cousin;'  Barthes,  Bichat»  Cabanis,  and  Borard;  Cole- 
ridge, PMthumoui  Eseay:  Hinie  towards  the  Formation  of  a 
mere  Comprehensive  Theory  of  Life, 

LOGIC  (xoytxjj,  Xoyof,  reason,  reasoning,  language). — The  word 
logiea  was  early  used  in  Latin;  while  17  Xoywi;  and  t6 
XoytxoF  were  late  in  coming  into  use  in  Qreek.  Aristotle 
did  not  use  either  of  them.  His  writings  which  treat  of  the 
syllogism  and  of  demonstration  were  entitled  Analytics  (q.  v,) 
The  name  organon  was  not  given  to  the  collected  series  of 
his  writings  upon  logic  till  after  the  invention  of  printing. 
The  reason  of  the  name  is,  that  logic  was  regarded  as  not 
BO  much  a  science  in  itself  as  the  instrument  of  all  science. 
The  Epicureans  called  it  xavovtx^,  the  rule  by  which  true 
and  false  are  to  be  tried.  Plato  in  the  Phsedrus,  has  called 
it  a  part  (fiipof),  and  in  the  Parmenides  the  organ  (opyoror) 
of  philosophy.*  An  old  division  of  philosophy  was  into  logiCf 
ethics,  and  physics.    But  excluding  physics,  philosophy  may 

*  Ub.  IL,  miK  10.  *  Tom.  Iv. 

'8m  Tr«&d«toDbwf^  .BliNMnto  lag  AritL,  8t(S  BmO,  1843^  ^.  48^  ttb 
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be  regarded  as  consiBting  of  four  parts — tib.,  JMjfcAols^. 
logic^  ethics,  and  metaphytica  properly  so  called. 

"Logic  is  derived  froip  the  word  (n^^yo;),  which  signifiec 
communication  of  thought  usuallj  by  speech.  It  is  the  name 
which  is  generally  given  to  the  branch  of  inquiry  (be  it 
called  science  or  art)  in  which  the  act  of  the  mind  in  reascn* 
ing  is  considered,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  oonneo- 
tion  of  thought  and  language." ' 

''  We  divide  logicians  into  three  schools,  according  as  they 
hold  words,  things,  or  conceptions,  to  be  the  subject  of  logic ; 
and  entitle  them  respectively,  the  verbal,  the  phenomenal,  and 
the  conceptianal,"* 

**  When  we  attend  to  the  procedure  of  the  human  intellect 
we  soon  perceive  that  it  is  subject  to  certain  supreme  laws 
which  are  independent  of  the  variable  matter  of  our  ideas, 
and  which  posited  in  their  abstract  generality,  express  the 
absolute  and  fixed  rules  not  only  of  the  human  intellect,  but 
of  all  thought,  whatever  be  the  subject  which  frames  it  or 
the  object  which  it  concerns.  To  determine  those  universal 
laws  of  thought  in  general,  in  order  that  the  humati  mind  in 
particular  may  find  in  all  its  researches  a  means  of  control, 
and  an  infallible  criterion  of  the  legitimacy  of  its  procedure, 
is  the  olject  of  logic.  At  the  beginning  of  ^e  prior  anak/ticet 
Aristotle  has  laid  it  down  that '  the  object  of  logic  is  demon- 
stration.'  « 

"  Logic  is  the  science  of  the  laws  of  thought  as  thoughtr^ 
that  is,  of  the  necessary  conditions  to  which  thought,  consi- 
dered in  itself,  is  subject."* 

"  *  Logic  is  the  science  of  the  laws  of  thought.'  It  is  a 
science  rather  than  an  art.  As  the  science  of  the  neceesary 
laws  of  thought  it  is  pure.  It  only  gives  those  principlep 
which  constitute  thought ;  and  pre-supposes  the  operation  of 
those  principles  by  which  we  gain  the  materials  for  thinking 
And  it  is  the  science  of  the  form  or  formal  laws  of  thinking 
and  not  of  the  matter"* — V,  Intxntion,  Notion. 

Others  define  logic  to  be  the  science  of  the  laws  of  T%a.mo» 

*  De  Morgan,  Jbrmol  Logic^  eh.  2.  *  Chrvtien,  Logical  Method,  | .  9^ 
*S1r  W.  ftamtlton.  ReiePt  Wbrkt,  p.  OM,  note. 

*  TbomBon,  Outline  qf  (Ac  Law$  qf  TfwughL 
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ing.  Dr.  Wbatelj  has  said,  "Logic  in  its  m  )st  extensi^t 
application,  is  the  scion  je  as  well  as  the  art  of  reas(  ning.  So 
far  as  it  institutes  an  analysis  of  the  process  of  the  mind  in 
reasoning,  it  is  strictly  a  science;  while  so  far  as  it  inyestigatea 
the  principles  on  which  argumentation  is  conducted,  and 
furnishes  rules  to  secure  the  mind  from  error  in  Its  deduc- 
tions, it  may  be  called  the  art  of  reasoning." 

Kirwan^  has  said,  "Logic  is  both  a  science  and  an  art;  it  is 
a  science  inasmuch  as,  by  analyzing  the  elements,  principles, 
and  structure  of  arguments,  it  teaches  us  how  to  discover 
their  truth  or  detect  their  fallacies,  and  point  out  the  sources 
of  such  errors.  It  is  an  arty  inasmuch  as  it  teaches  us  how 
to  arrange  arguments  in  such  manner  that  their  truth  may  be 
most  readily  perceived  or  their  falsehood  detected."  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton'  thinks  that  Dr.  Whately  had  this  passage  in 
Tiew  when  he  constructed  his  own  definition ;  but  he  adds, 
**  Not  a  single  reason  has  been  alleged  to  induce  us  to  waver 
in  our  belief,  that  the  laws  of  thought,  and  not  the  laws  of 
rtasoningt  constitute  the  adequate  object  of  the  science." 

According  to  the  significations  attached  to  the  terms  art  and 
•oience,  and  according  to  the  point  of  view  in  which  it  is 
regarded)  logic  may  be  called  a  science  or  an  art,  or  both,  that 
]B»  a  scientific  art. 

Thought  may  manifest  itself  in  framing  concepts,  or  judg- 
ments, or  reasonings ;  and  logic  treats  of  these  under  three 
oorresponding  heads.  Method,  which  is  the  scientific  arrange- 
ment of  thoughts,  is  frequently  added  as  a  fourth  head.  But 
to  some  it  appears  that  method  belongs  more  properly  to  psy- 
chology than  to  logic,  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire,*  who  takes  this 
view,  has  said,  "  In  logic  considered  as  a  science  there  are 
necessarily  foor  essential  parts,  which  proceed  from  the  simple 
to  the  compound,  and  in  the  following  order,  which  cannot  be 
changed :  1,  A  theory  of  the  elements  of  a  proposition ;  2,  A 
theory  of  propositions;  3,  A  general  theory  of  reasoning 
formed  of  propositions  connected  with  one  another  according 
to  certain  laws;  and,  lastly,  a  theory  of  that  special  and 
tnpreme  kind  of  reasoning  which  is  called  demonstration,  and 

*■  Logic,  TOl,  L,  p.  1.  *  DueuMinw,  pp.  181-4 

*  ihoL  (ks  Seunou  PhilotopfL,  nri,    Loglqne." 
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gives  assurance  to  the  mind  of  man  of  the  forms  of  truth,  ii 
it  he  not  truth  itself.'' 

LOVE  and  HATBEI)  are  the  two  genetic  or  mother  passions  or 
affections  of  mind,  from  which  all  the  others  take  their  rise. 
The  former  is  awakened  by  the  contemplation  of  something 
which  is  regarded  as  good ;  and  the  latter  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  something  which  is  regarded  as  evil.  Hence  springs 
a  desire  to  seek  the  one,  and  a  desire  to  shun  the  other ;  and 
desire,  under  its  various  forms  and  modifications,  may  be 
found  as  an  element  in  all  the  manifestations  of  the  sensi- 
tivity. 


KACBOCOSM  and  MICBOCOSM  {/Maxf^,  large ;  fuspof .  mall ; 
uoafioft  world). 

''As  for  Paracelsus,  certainly  he  is  injurious  to  man,  if  (as 
some  eminent  chemists  expound  him)  he  calls  a  man  a  miero' 
eostn^  because  his  body  is  really  made  up  of  all  the  several 
kinds  of  creatures  the  macrocosm  or  greater  world  consists  of, 
and  so  is  but  a  model  or  epitome  of  the  universe."  * 

Many  ancient  philosophers  regarded  the  world  as  an  ani- 
mal, consisting  like  man  of  a  soul  and  a  body.  This  opinion, 
exaggerated  by  the  mystics,  became  the  theory  of  the  macro' 
cosm  and  the  microcosm,  according  to  which  man  was  an 
epitome  of  creation,  and  the  universe  was  a  man  on  a  grand 
scale.  The  same  principles  and  powers  which  were  perceived 
in  the  one  were  attributed  to  the  other,  and  while  man  was 
believed  to  have  a  supernatural  power  over  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  had  an  influence  on 
the  actions  and  destiny  of  man.  Hence  arose  Alchemy  and 
Astrology,  which  were  united  in  the  Hermetic  medicine.  Such 
views  are  fundamentally  pantheistic,  leading  to  the  belief  that 
there  is  only  one  substance,  manifesting  itself  in  the  universe 
by  an  infinite  variety,  and  concentrated  in  man  os  in  an  epi- 
tome. Van  Helmont,  Paracelsus,  Robert  Fludd,  aad  oUierP 
held  some  of  these  views. 

*  B«7l6,  Wbrk9,  n>l.  iL,  p.  64i 
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Dr.  Beid'  has  said,  "Man  has  not,  without  reason,  been 
caUed  an  epitome  of  the  uniTerse.  His  bodj,  by  which  his 
mind  is  greatly  affected,  being  a  part  of  the  material  system,  is 
subject  to  all  the  laws  of  inanimate  matter.  During  some  part 
of  his  existence,  his  state  is  very  like  that  of  a  vegetable.  He 
rises,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  to  the  animal,  and,  at  last,  to 
the  rational  life,  and  has  the  principles  that  belong  to  all." 

"  Man  is  not  only  a  murocewm,  in  the  structure  of  his  body, 
but  in  the  system,  too,  of  his  impulses,  including  all  of  them 
within  him,  from  the  basest  to  the  most  sublime."' 

*'  Man  is  a  liying  synthesis  of  the  universe."* 

Cousin^  has  given  an  analysis  of  a  MS.  work  by  Bernard  de 
Chartres,  entitled  Megaeosmus  et  Microcotmus* 

XAOIC  (/toyiia,  from  iidyof,  a  Magian).  —  "  It  is  confessed  by  all 
of  understanding  that  a  metgician  (according  to  the  Persian 
word)  is  no  other  than  a  studious  observer  and  expounder  of 
divine  things."* 

But  while  magic  was  used  primarily  to  denote  the  study  of 
the  more  sublime  parts  of  knowledge,  it  came  at  length  to  sig- 
nify a  science  of  which  the  cultivators,  by  the  help  of  demons 
or  departed  souls,  could  perform  things  miraculous. 

**  Natural  magic  is  no  other  than  the  absolute  perfection  of 
natural  philosophy."*  Baptista  Porta  has  a  treatise  on  it, 
which  was  published  in  1589  and  1591.  It  is  characterized 
by  Bacon'  as  full  of  credulous  and  superstitious  observations 
and  traditions  on  the  sympathies  and  antipathies  and  the 
occult  and  specific  qualities  of  things.  Sir  D.  Brewster  has  a 
treatise  under  the  same  title,  but  of  very  different  character 
and  contents,  and  answering  to  the  definition  of  Raleigh. 
Campanella,  De  Setuu  Eerum  d  Magia;*  Longinus,  Trinon 
Magicum} 

KAONAHIMITT  and  EaXJANIMITT  (magnus,  great ;  aequus, 
even ;  animus,  mind),  are  two  words  which  were  much  use4 
by  Cicero  and  other  ancient  ethical  writers. 

*  Aetint  I^no.f  esmy  ill.,  part  i.,  chap.  1. 

*  Harrla,  Jmioioph.  Arrangt.,  rap.  17.  '  Tlberghl«n. 

*  IiUrodL  oils  (Bwm  Imditti  ePAbdard,  p.  127. 

*  Raldgli,  HiML  <|^  the  Worlds  b.  i.,  e.  11,  a.  & 

*  ItM.,  BM.  iff  the  World,  b.  i.,  a  11,  ■.  2.  "*  De  Augm^  lib.  m. 
•ikSPMr,1687.  •  12iiMb  Imuii;  ISIA 
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Magnanimity  waa  described  as  lifting  us  above  the  good  and 
evil  of  this  life — so  that  while  the  former  was  not  neceseary  to 
OUT  happiness,  the  latter  could  not  make  us  miserable.  The 
favourite  example  of  magnanimity^  among  the  Romans,  was 
Fabius  Mazimus,  who,  amidst  the  provocation  of  the  enem]^ 
and  the  impatience  of  his  countrymen,  delayed  to  give  battle 
till  he  saw  how  he  could  do  so  succesfully. 

Equanimity  supposes  change  of  state  or  fortune,  and  means 
the  preservation  of  an  even  mind  in  the  midst  of  vicissi- 
tude—  neither  elated  unduly  by  prosperity  nor  depressed 
unduly  by  adversity.  Equanimity  springs  from  Magnanimity. 
Indeed  both  these  words  denote  frames  or  states  of  mind 
from  which  special  acts  of  virtue  spring  — -  rather  than  any 
particular  virtue.  They  correspond  to  the  active  and  passive 
JwrtUude  of  modem  moralists. 

**  AeQQ«m  memento  rebus  in  srdnti 
Berrere  mcntem,  non  feoni  in  bonis 
A  Innolenti  tmnperetam 
LKtlUa,  moriture  Delli/'— Hor. 

«Siittaiiv 

let  nbi  Tia,  anlmoe  ai  te  non  delldt  Kqnns."  •— Hor. 

<'Trae  bappInMS  la  to  no  spot  oonHned; 
If  70U  preaerve  ft  flm  and  eqnal  mind, 
'Tis  here,  'tia  there,  'tla  eTeiywhere." 

KASICHEISM  (so  called  from  Manes,  a  Persian  philosopher, 
who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century),  is 
the  doctrine  that  there  are  two  eternal  principles  or  powers, 
the  one  good  and  the  other  evil,  to  which  the  happiness  and 
misery  of  all  beings  may  be  traced.  It  has  been  questioned 
whether  this  doctrine  was  ever  maintained  to  the  extent  of 
denying  the  Divine  unity,  or  that  the  system  of  things  had 
not  an  ultimate  tendency  to  good.  It  is  said  that  the  Persians, 
before  Manes,  maintained  dualism  so  as  to  give  the  supremacy 
to  the  good  principle ;  and  that  Manes  maintained  both  to  be 
equally  eternal  and  absolute. 

The  doctrine  of  manicheisni  was  ingrafted  upon  Christianity 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  The  Cathari  or  Albi- 
genses  who  appeared  in  the  twelfth  century  are  said  abK)  fei 
have  held  the  doctrine  of  dualism  or  ditheism — q.  9. 
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To  rofate  it  we  have  only  to  saj  that  if  the  two  opposing 
prinoipleB  were  equal,  they  would  neuralize  each  other  —  if 
they  were  unequal,  the  stronger  would  prevail,  00  that  there 
would  be  nothing  but  evil,  or  nothing  but  good  in  the  world ; 
which  is  contrary  to  fact. 

Matter,  Hiat.  Criiiq.  du  Chioaiicism;^  Beausobre,  Exit,  du 
ManichHsme. 
XATEBIALISM. — **  The  maUriah'sts  maintain  that  man  consists 
of  one  uniform  substance,  the  object  of  the  senses ;  and  that 
perception,  with  its  modes,  is  the  result,  necessary  or  other- 
wise, of  the  organization  of  the  brain.'"  Ihe  doctrine 
opposed  to  this  is  spiritualism,  or  the  doctrine  that  there  is  a 
spirit  in  man,  and  that  he  has  a  soul  as  well  as  a  body.  In 
like  manner  he  who  maintains  that  there  is  but  one  substance 
(unisubstancistne)y  and  that  that  substance  is  matter,  is  a  mof 
terialist.  And  he  who  holds  that  above  and  beyond  the  mate* 
rial  frame  of  the  universe  there  is  a  spirit  sustaining  and 
directing  it,  is  a  spiritualist.  The  philosopher  who  admits 
that  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  a  spirit  in  the  universe,  is  a 
perfect  spiritualist.  He  who  denies  spirit  in  man  or  in  the 
universe,  is  a  perfect  materialist.  But  some  have  been  incon- 
sistent enough  to  admit  a  spirit  in  man  and  deny  the  exist' 
ence  of  God,  while  others  have  admitted  the  existence  of 
Qod  and  denied  the  soul  of  man  to  be  spiritual. — F.  Imma^ 

TBfilALITT. 

Baxter  and  Drew  have  both  written  on  the  immateriality  of 
the  soul.  Belsham  and  Priestly  have  defended  materialism 
without  denying  the  existence  of  (rod. 

Priestley,  Disquisitions  on  Matter  and  Spirit;  Three  Dis- 
sertations  on  the  Doctrine  of  Materialism  and  Philosophical 
Necessity;  Price,  Letters  on  Materialism  and  Philosophical 
Necessity. 
MATHEMATICS  {fMSyjfta^tx^  [sc.  irtiatrifiri]  ta  fAoSrifio/rajf  ac- 
cording to  Descartes,'  treat  of  order  and  measures.  '*  llta  om* 
7iia  tanfum,  in  quibus  ordo  vel  mensura  examinatur,  ad  maUiesim 
referri^  nee  interesse  utrum  in  nvmeris  vel  Jiguris,  vet  astris,  ve, 
sonis^  aliove  quovis  ohfecto  talis  mensu^a  quoerenda  utj 


ft 


■  8  tom^  Purls,  1843.  •  Belsham,  Moral  PhOoiophy,  ehap.  xi.,  MOt  I 

*  Beg.  ad  Dlveet.  IngenH,  Reg.  i. 
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Malhemaiica  are  either  Pure  or  Mixed,    Arithmetic,  Geoi 

metrj,  Algebra,  and  the  Differential  and  Integral  Oalculue 
belong  to  Pure  Maihemaiics.  Mixed  Maihemaiics  is  the  appli* 
cation  of  Pure  Mathematics  to  physical  science  in  its  varioas 
departments :  Mechanics,  Hydrodynamics,  Optics,  Astronomy, 
Acoustics,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  See,,  are  physico-mathemati* 
cal  sciences.  Among  philosophers,  Anazimander  of  Miletus, 
and  Pythagoras  are  called  mathematicians. 

KATTEB,  as  opposed  to  mind  or  spirit  [q.  v,),  is  that  which 
occupies  space,  and  with  which  we  become  acquainted  by 
means  of  our  bodily  senses  or  organs.  Everything  of  which 
we  haye  any  knowledge  is  either  matter  or  mind,  t.  e.,  spirit. 
Mind  is  that  which  knows  and  thinks.  Mailer  is  that  which 
makes  itself  known  by  means  of  the  bodily  senses. 

"  The  first  form  which  moUer  assumes  is  extension,  or  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness — it  then  becomes  body.  If  body  were 
infinite  there  could  be  no  figure,  which  is  body  bounded.  But 
body  is  not  physical  body,  unless  it  partake  of  or  is  constituted 
of  one  or  more  of  the  elemento,  fire,  air,  earth,  or  water." ' 

According  to  Descartes  the  essence  of  mind  is  ikoughi,  and 
the  essence  of  matter  is  extension.  He  said,  Give  me  extension 
and  motion,  and  I  shall  make  the  world.  Leibnitz  said  the 
essence  of  all  being,  whether  mind  or  matter,  \%  force.  Matter 
is  an  assemblage  of  simple  forces  or  monads.  His  system  of 
physics  may  be  called  dynamical,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Newton,  which  may  be  called  mechanical;  because  Leibnitz 
held  that  the  monads  possessed  a  vital  or  living  energy.  We 
may  explain  the  phenomena  of  matter  by  the  movements  of 
ether,  by  gravity  and  electricity ;  but  the  ultimate  reason  of 
all  movement  is  a  force  primitively  communicated  at  creation, 
a  force  which  is  everywhere,  but  which  while  it  is  present  in 
all  bodies  is  differently  limited ;  and  this  force,  this  virtue  or 
power  of  action  is  inherent  in  all  substances  material  and 
spiritual.  Created  substances  received  from  the  creative  sub- 
stance not  only  the  faculty  to  act,  but  also  to  exercise  their 
a4)tivity  each  after  its  own  manner.  See  Leibnitv,  Pe  Drima 
PMlosophuB  Emendatione  et  de  Notione  SuhstautuM,  or  l^cuteem 


*  Monboddo^  Ancient  Metaphjft^  K  U^  o.  S. 
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SyHeme  de  la  Nature  el  de  la  Cwnmunieation  du  Subdanees, 
in  the  Journal  de9  Savans,  1695.  On  the  various  hypoiheseii 
to  explain  the  activity  of  maUer,  see  Stewart.^ 

The  properties  which  have  been  predicated  as  essential  to 
matter  are  impenetrability,  extension,  divisibility,  inertia, 
weight.  To  the  senses  it  manifests  colour,  sound,  smell,  taste, 
heat»  and  motion;  and  by  observation  it  is  discovered  to 
possess  elasticity,  electricity,  magnetism,  &g. 

Metaphysicians  have  distinguished  the  qualities  of  matter 
bto  primwy  and  secondary,  and  have  «iid  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  former,  as  of  impenetrability  and  extension,  is  clear  and 
absolute— while  our  knowledge  of  the  latter,  as  of  sound  and 
smelly  is  obscure  and  relative.  This  distinction  taken  by 
^  Descartes,  adopted  by  Locke  and  also  by  Keid  and  Stewart, 
was  rejected  by  Kant,  according  to  whom,  indeed,  all  our 
knowledge  is  relative.  And  others  who  do  not  doubt  the 
objective  reality  of  matter,  hold  that  our  knowledge  of  all  its 
qualities  is  the  same  in  kind.  See  the  distinctions  precisely 
stated  and  strenuously  upheld  by  Sir  William  Hamilton ;'  and 
ingeniously  controverted  by  Mons.  Emilie  Saisset.' 

Matter  and  Form. 

Matter  as  opposed  to  form  (q.  v.)  is  that  elementary  consti- 
tutent  in  composite  substances,  which  appertains  in  common 
to  them  all  without  distinguishing  them  from  one  another. 
■  Everything  generated  or  made,  whether  by  nature  or  art,  is 
generated  or  made  out  of  something  else ;  and  this  something 
else  is  called  its  subject  or  matter.  Such  is  iron  to  the  boat, 
such  is  timber  to  the  boat.  Matter  void  of  form  was  called  vx^ 
j<purif ,  or,  prima  materia  —  (^,  means  wood.  —  K  Htxozo- 
ism).  Form  when  united  to  matter  makes  it  determinate  and 
constitutes  body — q,  v. 

**  The  term  matter  is  usually  applied  to  whatever  is  given  to 
the  artist,  and  consequently,  ax  given,  does  not  come  within 
the  province  of  the  art  itself  to  supply  The  form  is  that  which 
is  given  in  and  through  the  proper  operation  of  the  art.  In 
sculpture,  the  matter  is  the  marble  in  its  rough  state  as  given 

*  OutUne$i  part  U^  eh.  2,  Moi  1,  Msd  Ad,  and  Mor.  i\Nir.,  last  adit,  toI.  U^  M>t«  4. 

3  SeiePt  Wcrki,  note  d. 

•JnDieL  da  SOemcti  Phao$eph^  art  *<  Mattera." 
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to  the  sculptor ;  the  form  is  that  which  the  ffmlptor  in  th« 

exercise  of  his  art  communicates  to  it.  The  dietinetion  between 
matter  andybrm  in  any  mental  operation  is  analogous  to  this. 
The  former  includes  sil  that  is  given  fo,  the  latter  all  that  it 
given  6y,  the  operation.  In  the  division  of  notions,  for  ex- 
ample, the  generic  notion  is  that  given  to  be  divided;  the 
addition  of  the  difference  in  the  art  of  division  constitutes  the 
species.  And  aocordingly,  Genus  is  frequently  designated  by 
logicians  the  maleneil^  Difference,  the  format  part  of  the 
species." ' 

Harris,  Pht!o9oph.  Arrtmge.;*  Monboddo,  Aneieni  Metor 
phys,;*  Reid,  InteU,  Pow.*  —  V.  Action,  Pkopositioit. 
MAXIM  (maxima  proposition  a  proposition  of  the  greatest  weight), 
is  used  by  Boethius  as  synonymous  with  axiom,  or  a  self- 
evident  truth.*  It  is  used  in  the  same  way  by  Locke.' 
<*  There  are  a  sort  of  propositions,  which,  under  the  name  of 
maxims  and  axioms^  have  passed  for  principles  of  science." 
"By  Kant,  maxim  was  employed  to  designate  a  subjective 
principle,  theoretical  or  practical,  t.  e.,  one  not  of  objective 
validity,  being  exclusively  relative  to  some  interest  of  the  sub- 
ject. Maxim  and  regulative  principle  are,  in  the  critical  phi« 
losophy,  opposed  to  lato  and  constihUim  prindple." 

In  Morals,  we  have  Rochefouoald's  Maxima, 

In  Theology,  Fenelon  wrote  Maxim*  of  the  8aini9,  and 
RoUin  made  a  collection  of  Maxims  drawn  from  holy  writ. 
MEMOBY  (from  meminif  preterite  of  the  obsolete  from  meneo  or 
meno,  from  the  Greek  /jJptWi  manere,  to  stay  or  remain.  From 
the  contracted  form  fcmiM  comes  ^i^^^,  the  memory  in  which 
things  remain.  LMinep).  —  "  The  great  Keeper,  or  Master 
of  the  Rolls  of  the  soul,  a  power  that  can  make  amends  for 
the  speed  of  time,  in  causing  him  to  leave  behind  him  those 
things  which  else  he  would  so  carry  away  as  if  they  had  not 
been.'" 

Consciousness  testifies  that  when  a  thought  has  once  been 
present  to  the  mind,  it  may  again  become  present  to  it,  witk 

*  Manuel,  ProUffom.  Log^  p.  220.  •  Chap.  It. 
■  Book  li,  chap.  1.                                                            «  BMay  iL,  chap.  19L 

*  eir  Will.  Uamntoo,  J?d(P«  WarHt  note  a,  sect  6. 

*  Oiay  Off  Rum.  Cnderatand.,  b.  It.,  chap.  7. 
«  Uahop  Hall,  BighUout  Ifommon. 
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the  additional  conBoioiuinesfl  that  it  has  formerly  baen  pfresem 
to  it.  When  this  takee  place  we  are  said  to  rmntmber,  and  the 
faculty  of  which  renumbranee  is  the  act  is  memory. 

Memory  implies, — 1.  A  mode  of  oonsciousnees  ezperienoad. 
2.  The  retaining  or  remaining  of  that  mode  of  consciousness 
so  that  it  may  subsequently  be  revived  without  the  presence 
of  its  object.  3.  The  actual  revival  of  that  mode  of  conscious: 
ness ;  and  4.  The  recognizing  that  mode  of  consciousness  as 
having  formerly  been  experienced. 

'*  The  word  memory  is  not  employed  uniformly  in  the  same 
precise  sense ;  but  it  always  expresses  some  modification  of 
that  faculty,  which  enables  us  to  treasure  up,  and  preserve  for 
future  use,  the  knowledge  we  acquire;  a  faculty  which  is 
obviously  the  great  foundation  of  all  intellectual  improvement, 
and  without  which  no  advantage  could  be  derived  from  the- 
most  enlarged  experience.  This  faculty  implies  two  things ;  a 
capacity  of  retaining  knowledge,  and  a  power  of  recalling  it  to 
our  thoughts  when  we  have  occasion  to  apply  it  to  use.  The 
word  memory  is  sometimes  employed  to  express  the  capacity, 
and  sometimes  the  power.  When  we  speak  of  a  retentive 
memory,  we  use  it  in  the  former  sense;  when  of  a  ready 
memory,  in  the  latter."  * 

Memory  has,  and  must  have,  an  object;  for  he  that  remem- 
bers must  remember  something,  and  that  which  he  remembers 
is  the  object  of  memory.  It  is  neither  a  decaying  sense,  as 
Hobbes  would  make  it,  nor  a  transformed  sensation,  as  Con- 
dillac  would  have  it  to  be ;  but  a  distinct  and  original  faculty, 
the  phenomena  of  which  cannot  be  included  under  those  of 
any  other  power.  The  objects  of  memory  may  be  things 
external  to  us,  or  internal  states  and  modes  of  consciousness ; 
and  we  may  remember  what  we  have  seen,  touched,  or  tasted ; 
or  we  may  remember  a  feeling  of  joy  or  sorrow  which  we 
formerly  experienced,  or  a  resolution  or  purpose  which  we 
previously  formed. 

Hobbes  would  confine  memory  to  objects  of  sense.  He 
says,'  "  By  the  senses,  which  are  numbered  according  to  ths 
organs  to  be  ^y^  we  take  notice  of  the  objects  without  uti^ 


Stewart,  PhOuuph.  </  Eitm.  JKndj  diap.  S. 
Bum.  NatiuTtf  eh.  S,  Met  6. 
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and  that  notice  is  our  conception  thereof:  but  we  take  notio€ 
also,  some  way  or  other,  of  our  conception,  for  when  the 
conception  of  the  same  thing  cometh  again,  we  take  notice 
that  it  is  again,  that  is  to  say,  that  we  have  had  the  same 
conception  before,  which  is  as  much  as  to  imagine  a  thing 
past,  which  is  impossible  to  the  sense  which  is  only  of  things 
present ;  this,  therefore,  may  be  accounted  a  sixth  sense,  but 
internal ;  not  external  as  the  rest,  and  is  commonly  called 
remembrance" 

Mr.  Stewart  holds  that  memory  inrolves  "a  power  of 
recognizing,  as  former  objects  of  attention,  the  thoughts 
that  from  time  to  time  occur  to  us:  a  power  which  is  not 
implied  in  that  law  of  our  nature  which  is  called  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas."  But  the  distinction  thus  taken  between 
memon/  and  association  is  not  very  consistent  with  a  further 
distinction  which  he  takes  between  the  memory  of  things  and 
the  memory  of  events.*  **  In  the  former  case,  thoughts  which 
haye  been  preyiously  in  the  mind,  may  recur  to  us  without 
suggesting  the  idea  of  the  past,  or  of  any  modification  of 
time  whatever ;  as  when  I  repeat  over  a  poem  which  I  have 
got  by  heart,  or  when  I  think  of  the  features  of  an  absent 
friend.  In  this  last  instance,  indeed,  philosophers  distin- 
guish the  act  of  the  mind  by  the  name  of  conception ;  but 
in  ordinary  discourse,  and  frequently,  even  in  philosophical 
writing,  it  is  considered  as  an  exertion  of  memory.  In  these 
and  similar  cases,  it  is  obvious  that  the  operations  of  this 
faculty  do  not  necessarily  involve  the  idea  of  the  past.  The 
case  is  different  with  respect  to  the  memory  of  events.  When 
I  think  of  these,  I  not  only  recall  to  the  mind  the  former 
objects  of  its  thoughts,  but  I  refer  the  event  to  a  particular 
point  of  time;  so  that,  of  every  such  act  of  memory^  the 
idea  of  the  past  is  a  necessary  concomitant.''  Mr.  Stewart 
therefore  supposes  "  that  the  remembrance  of  a  past  event  is 
not  a  simple  act  of  the  mind ;  but  that  the  mind  first  forms  a 
conception  of  the  event,  and  then  judges  firom  circumstances, 
of  the  period  of  time  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred.  But  the 
remembrance  of  a  thing  is  not  a  simple  act  of  the  mind,  any 
more  than  the  remembrance  of  an  event.    The  truth  seems  to 


JSesMNte,  ohap.  e. 
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be  that  things  and  events  reour  to  the  mind  equally  unclothed 
or  unconnected  with  the  notion  of  paatness.^  And  it  is  not 
till  they  are  recognized  as  objects  of  former  consciousness  that 
they  can  be  said  to  be  remeihbered.  But  the  recognition  is 
the  act  of  the  judging  faculty.  Thoughts  which  have  for- 
merly been  present  to  the  mind  may  again  become  present  to 
it  without  being  recognized.  Nay,  they  may  be  entertained 
for  a  time  as  new  thoughts,  but  it  is  not  till  they  haTe  been 
recognized  as  objects  of  former  consciousness  that  they  can 
be  regarded  as  remembered  thoughts,'  so  that  an  act  of 
memory f  whether  of  things  or  eyents,  is  by  no  means  a  simple 
act  of  the  mind.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  any 
mental  operation  we  can  detect  any  single  faculty  acting  in- 
dependently of  others.  What  we  mean  by  calling  them  dis- 
tinct faculties  is,  that  each  has  a  separate  or  peculiar  func- 
tion; not  that  that  function  is  exercised  independently  of 
other  faculties. — F.  Faculty. 

Mr.  Locke*  treats  of  retention.  "  The  next  faculty  of  the 
mind  (after  perception),  whereby  it  makes  a  further  progress 
towards  knowledge,  is  that  which  I  call  retention,  or  the 
keeping  of  those  simple  ideas,  which  from  sensation  or  reflec- 
tion it  hath  received.  This  is  done  two  ways :  first,  by  keep- 
ing the  idea  which  is  brought  into  it  for  some  time  actually 
in  yiew;  which  is  called  contemplation.  The  other  way  of 
retention,  is  the  power  to  reviye  again  in  our  minds  those  ideas 
which,  after  imprinting,  have  disappeared,  or  have  been  as  it 
were  laid  aside  out  of  sight ;  and  thus  we  do,  when  we  con- 
ceiye  heat  or  light,  yellow  or  sweet, — the  object  being  re- 
moyed.  This  is  memory,  which  is  as  it  were  the  storehouse 
of  our  ideas." — F.  Retention. 

The  circumstances  which  have  a  tendency  to  facilitate  or 
insure  the  retention  or  the  recurrence  of  anything  by  the 
memory f  are  chiefly — Vividness,  Repetition,  and  Attention. 
When  an  object  affects  us  in  a  pleasant  or  in  a  disagreeable 

Bm  Tounff,  InUUecL  PhUotofk^  leet  xtL 

*  Aristotle  {Dt  Memoria  et  Bevunucentia,  cap.  1),  hM  aaid  that  memory  la  alwayt 
aneompaiiied  with  the  notloii  of  time,  and  that  only  those  animals  that  haT«  the  notloB 
of  time  hare  memory. 

*  Asajr  an  Sum,  Undentand^  b.  ii.,  e.  10. 
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maimer -^when  it  is  frequently  or  familiarly  obsorred-^or 
when  it  is  examined  with  attention  and  interest^  it  is  mor« 
easily  and  sorely  remembered. 

"  The  things  which  are  best  preserved  by  the  memory,**  said 
Lord  Hei^bert,^  "  are  the  things  which  please  or  Asm/y— which 
are  great  or  new — to  which  much  eUtention  has  been  paid — or 
which  have  been  oft  r«pea^e<2,— which  are  apt  to  the  oiroum- 
stances — or  which  have  many  things  related  to  them," 

The  qualities  of  a  good  memory  are  suec^ftibOity,  reUfUite- 
ness,  and  readiness. 

The  common  saying  that  memory  and  judgment  are  not 
often  found  iii  the  same  individual,  in  a  high  degree,  must  be 
received  with  qualification. 

Memory  in  all  its  manifestations  is  very  much  influenced, 
and  guided  by  what  have  been  called  the  laws  of  oMocto- 
Hon — q,  V. 

In  its  first  manifestations,  memory  operates  spontaneously, 
and  thoughts  are  allowed  to  come  and  go  through  the  mind 
without  direction  or  control.  But  it  comes  subsequently  to  be 
exercised  with  intention  and  will;  some  thoughts  being  sought 
and  invited,  and  others  being  shunned  and  as  far  as  possible 
excluded.  Spontaneous  memory  is  remembrance.  Inteniional 
memory  is  recollection  or  reminiscence^, 

The  former  in  Greek  is  Mi^^i^,  and  the  latter  'Avdfivtftft^, 
In  both  forms,  but  especially  in  the  latter,  we  are  sensible  of 
the  influence  which  association  has  in  regulating  the  exercise 
of  this  faculty. 

By  memory f  we  not  only  retain  and  recall  former  knowledge, 
but  we  also  acquire  new  knowledge.  It  is  by  means  of  memory 
that  we  have  the  notion  of  continued  existence  or  duration ; 
and  also  the  persuasion  of  our  personal  identity,  amidst  all 
the  changes  of  our  bodily  frame,  and  all  the  alterations  of 
our  temper  and  habits. 

Memory,  in  its  spontaneous  or  passive  manifestation,  is  com- 
mon to  man  with  the  inferior  animals.  But  Aristotle  denie«* 
that  they  are  capable  of  recollection  or  reminiscence,  which  is  a 
kind  of  reasoning  by  which  we  ascend  from  i^  present  con8cic:a» 


*  Dt  Veritate,  p.  194. 
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neM  to  ft  former,  and  firom  that  to  a  baoto  roawitc,  till  th« 
whole  facts  of  some  caee  are  brought  again  back  to  u^.  And 
Dr.  Reid  has  remarked  that  the  inferior  animalH  do  not  mea* 
sure  time  nor  poeseee  any  distinct  knowledge  of  inteTrals  of 
time.  In  man  memory  is  the  oondition  of  all  experience,  and 
oonseqnently  of  all  progress. 

Memory  in  its  exercises  is  very  dependent  upon  bodily 
organs,  particularly  the  brain.  In  persons  under  fever,  or  in 
danger  of  drowning,  the  brain  is  pr^tematurally  excited ;  and 
in  such  cases  it  has  been  obserred  that  memory  becomes  more 
remote  and  far-reaching  in  its  exercise  than  under  ordinary 
and  healthy  circumstances.  Several  authentic  cases  of  this 
kind  are  on  record.*  And  hence  the  question  has  been  sug* 
gested,  whether  thought  be  not  absolutely  imperishable,  or 
whether  every  object  of  former  oonsciousness  may  not»  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  be  liable  to  be  recalled  ?  * 

XEkOBIA  TEOHN ICA,  or  MNEMOlTtCS.— These  terms  are 
applied  to  artificial  methods  which  have  been  devised  to  assist 
the  memory.  They  all  rest  on  the  association  of  ideas.  The 
relations  by  which  ideas  are  most  easily  and  firmly  associated 
are  those  of  contiguity  in  place  and  resemblance.  On  these 
two  relations  the  principal  methods  of  assisting  the  memory 
have  been  founded.  The  methods  of  loccUizaiionf  or  local 
memory,  associate  the  object  which  it  is  wished  to  remember 
with  some  place  or  building,  all  the  parts  of  which  are  well 
known.  The  methods  of  resemblance  or  symbolizaiion,  esta- 
blish some  resemblance  either  between  the  things  or  the  words 
which  it  is  wished  to  remember,  and  some  object  more  familiar 
to  the  mind.  Rhythm  and  rhyme  giving  aid  to  the  memory, 
technical  verses  have  been  framed  for  that  purpose  in  various 
departments  of  study. 

The  topical  or  local  memory  has  been  traced  back  to  Simo- 
nidcs,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  b.  c.  Cicero*  describes 
a  local  memory  or  gives  a  Topology.  Qulntilian^  and  Pliny 
the  naturalist*  also  describe  this  art. 

*  IP«e  Ooleridg*,  BinffrapMa  LOeraria  ;  Be  Quinoejr,  Ct^feiHont  of  an  JSngUsh  Opium 
tater;  And  Sir  John  Barrow,  Auiobiographyf  p.  308. 

*  Arlntotlis  De  MemoHa  et  X^iminiaeentia;  Beattle,  Di*$«rUUiant ;  Reid,  hUftt. 
mnaj  Hi. :  Stewart,  Elementt,  obap.  6. 
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HEMOSIA  TECHHICA— 

In  modem  times  may  be  mentioned,  Graj*  and   Ftt« 
nagle.' 

MEHTAL  PHILOSOPHY. —-The  adjectiTe  menial  comes  to  ui 
from  the  Latin  mens,  or  from  the  Greek  /tivot,  or  these  may  be 
referred  to  the  German  meinen,  to  mean,  to  mark.  If  the 
adjective  mental  be  regarded  as  coming  from  the  Latin  mens, 
then  mental  philosophy  will  be  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind,  and  will  correspond  with  psychology.  If  the  adjeetivo 
mental  be  regarded  as  coming  fti>m  the  German  meinen,  to 
mean  or  to  mark,  then  the  phrase  mental  philos&phy  may  be 
restricted  to  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  in  its  intellectaal 
energies,  or  those  faculties  by  which  it  marks  or  knows,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  faculties  by  which  it  feds  or  wiUs,  It 
would  appear  that  it  is  often  used  in  this  restricted  significa- 
tion to  denote  the  philosophy  of  the  intellect,  or  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  active  powers, 
ezclusive  of  the  phenomena  of  the  sensitivity  and  the  will.' 

KEHIT  [merilum,  from  ^pof,  a  part  or  portion  of  labour  or  re- 
ward), means  good  desert;  having  done  something  worthy  of 
praise  or  reward. 

«Fear  not  the  anger  of  the  wim  to  ndse; 
Those  best  c»n  bear  reproof,  who  merU  praise." 

Fope^  Amy  on  CrUkiMM, 

In  seeing  a  thing  to  be  right,  we  see  at  the  same  time  that 
we  ought  to  do  it ;  and  when  we  have  done  it  we  experience  a 
feeling  of  conscious  satisfaction  or  self-approbation.  We  thus 
come  by  the  idea  of  merit  or  good  desert.  The  approbation  of 
our  own  mind  is  an  indication  that  God  approves  of  our  ooii« 
duct ;  and  the  religious  sentiment  strengthens  the  moral  one. 
We  have  the  same  sentiments  towards  others.  When  we  see 
another  do  what  is  right,  we  applaud  him.  When  we  see  him 
do  what  is  right  in  the  midst  of  temptation  and  difficulty,  ^pre 
say  he  has  much  merit.  Such  conduct  appears  to  be  desor^ 
ing  of  reward.  Virtue  and  happiness  ought  to  go  together. 
We  are  satisfied  that  under  the  government  of  God  they  'will 
do  so. 

•  Memnria  TeOmiea,  1730.  •  New  Art  <^  Mmmj^  181& 

■  See  Chalmerp,  fikdehea  qf  Moral  and  Modal  PkOtmpkjf,  a  L 
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The  idea  of  merii  then  is  a  primary  and  natural  idea  to  the 
mind  of  man.  It  is  not  an  after  thought  to  praise  the  doing 
of  what  is  right  firom  seeing  that  it  is  heneficial,  but  a  sponta- 
neous sentiment  indissolubly  oonnected  with  our  idea  of  what 
is  right,  a  sentiment  guaranteed  as  to  its  truthfulness  by  the 
structure  of  the  human  mind  and  the  oharaoter  of  God.* 

The  schohistic  distinction  between  merii  of  eongruUy  and 
merit  of  eondigniiy  is  thus  stated  by  Hobbes:' — *'God  Al- 
mighty having  promised  paradise  to  those  that  can  walk 
through  this  world  according  to  the  limits  and  precepts  pre- 
•cribed  by  Him ;  they  say,  he  that  shall  so  walk,  shsdl  merit 
paradise  ex  eongrtto.  But  because  no  man  can  demand  a  right 
to  it  by  his  own  righteousness,  or  any  other  power  in  himself, 
but  by  the  free  grace  of  God  only ;  they  say,  no  man  can  merit 
paradise  ex  eandigno," — F.  Yibtux. 

nXAPHOB  (/urafopitt,  to  transfer). —  "  A  metaphor  is  the 
transferring  of  a  word  from  its  usual  meaning,  to  an  analogous 
meaning,  and  then  the  employing  it  agreeably  to  such  trans- 
fer/'' For  example:  the  usual  meaning  of  evening  is  the 
oondusion  of  the  day.  But  age  too  is  a  conclusion,  the  con« 
dusion  of  human  life.  Now  there  being  an  analogy  in  all 
conclusions,  we  arrange  in  order  the  two  we  have  alleged,  and 
say,  that  "  as  evening  is  to  the  day,  so  is  age  to  human  life.'' 
Hence  by  an  easy  permutation  (which  furnishes  at  once  two 
metaphors)  we  say  alternately,  that  "  evening  is  the  age  of  the 
day,"  and  that  "  age  is  the  evening  of  life."^ 

"  Sweet  is  primarily  and  properly  applied  to  tastes ;  second- 
arily and  improperly  (i.  e.,  by  analogy)  to  sounds. 

''When  the  secondary  meaning  of  a  word  is  founded  on 
some  fanciful  analogy,  and  especially  when  it  is  introduced 
for  ornament's  sake,  we  call  this  a  metaphor,  as  when  we  speak 
of  a  ship's  ploughing  the  deep ;  the  turning  up  of  the  surface 
being  essential  indeed  to  the  plough,  but  accidental  only  to 
the  ship."* 

METAPHOB  and  SIMILE.  — "A  metaphor  differs  from  a 
simile  in  form  only,  not  in  substance.    In  a  eimile,  the  two 

*  gee  Price,  lUview,  oh.  4.  •  0/  Man,  pt  1.,  eh.  14. 

*Aritt,  AeL,eep.  21.  *  Harris,  i^Oofqp^  Jrrav&f  p.  441. 

•  Whatelj,  Log^  U  UL,  }  10. 
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subjeots  are  kept  distinct  in  the  expression,  as  well  as  io 
the  thought;  in  a  metaphor  they  are  kept  distinct  in  the 
thought,  but  not  in  the  expression.  A  hero  resembles  a  lion ; 
and  upon  that  resemblance  many  timUiea  hare  been  founded 
by  Homer  and  other  poets.  But  let  us  inyoke  the  aid  of  the 
imagination,  and  figure  the  hero  to  be  a  lion,  instead  of  enly 
resembling  one ;  by  that  variation  the  simile  is  converted  into 
A  metaphor,  which  is  supported  by  describing  all  the  qualities 
of  the  lion  that  resemble  those  of  the  hero.*  When  I  say  of 
some  great'  minister,  that  'he  upholds  the  state  like  a  pillar 
which  supports  the  weight  of  a  whole  edifice,'  I  evidently 
frame  a  comparison ;  but  when  I  say  of  the  same  minister, 
that '  he  is  a  pillar  of  the  state,'  this  is  not  a  comparison  but 
a  metaphor.  The  comparison  between  the  minister  and  the 
pillar  is  instituted  in  the  mind,  but  without  the  aid  of  words 
which  denote  comparison.  The  comparison  is  only  insinuated, 
not  expressed ;  the  one  object  is  supposed  to  be  so  like  the 
other,  that,  without  formally  drawing  the  comparison,  the 
name  of  the  one  may  be  substituted  for  that  of  the  other."  ^-^ 
V.  Analogy,  Allsqort. 
METAFHYSIC8.-^This  word  is  commonly  said  to  have  originated 
in  the  fact  that  Tyrannion  or  Andronious,  the  collectors  and 
oonservers  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  inscribed  upon  a  portion 
of  them  the  words  Ta  ^cfd  ra  Bve^xa.  But  a  late  French 
critic,  Mons.  Ravaisson,'  says  he  has  found  earlier  traces  of 
this  phrase,  and  thinks  it  probable  that»  although  not  em- 
ployed by  Aristotie  himself,  it  was  applied  to  this  portion  of 
his  writings  by  some  of  his  immediate  disciples.  Whether  the 
phrase  was  intended  merely  to  indicate  that  this  portion  should 
wtandy  or  that  it  should  be  eiudiedj  afber  the  physics,  in  tiie  col- 
lected works  of  Aristotie,  are  the  two  views  which  have  been 
taken.  In  point  of  fact,  this  portion  does  usually  stand  after 
the  physics.  But  in  the  order  of  science  or  study,  Aristotie 
said,  that  after  physics  should  come  mathematics.  And  Dero- 
don^  has  given  reasons  why  metaphysics  should  be  studied  after 
logic,  and  before  physics  and  other  parts  of  philosophy.  But  the 

*  Ari«t.,  Bhd^  lib.  iU.,  cap.  4. 

*  Inrinff,  En{fluh  OmpotUion^  p.  172. 

■  Enai  mtr  la  Mdaphytiqut,  torn*  i ,  p.  40. 

*  Protm,  MUtiphgg. 


^ 
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truth  is  that  the  preposition  fitta  means  along  toiih  as  irell  ai 
ofteTf  and  might  even  be  translated  above.  In  Latin  metO' 
physiea  is  synonymous  with  supemattiralia.  And  in  English 
Shakspeare  has  used  mdaphysieal  as  synonymous  with  super' 
natural, 

•   .    .    '*?at6  and  metaphysieat  aid  doth  Betm 
To  hftTo  tb««  crowned." 

Clemens  Alezandrinus*  considered  metaphysical  as  equiva- 
lent to  supernatural;  and  is  supported  by  an  anonymous 
Greek  commentator,  whom  Patricius  has  translated  into 
Latin,  and  styles  Philoponus. 

But  if  fista  be  interpreted,  as  it  may,  to  mean  aloi^g  with, 
then  metaphysics  or  metaphysical  philosophy  will  be  that  phi- 
losophy which  we  should  take  along  with  us  into  physics,  and 
into  every  other  philosophy — that  knowledge  of  causes  and 
principles  which  we  should  carry  with  us  into  every  depart- 
ment of  inquiry.  Aristotle  called  it  the  governing  philosophy, 
which  gives  laws  to  all,  but  receives  laws  from  none.'  Lord 
Bacon*  has  limited  its  sphere,  when  he  says,  **  The  one  part 
(of  philosophy)  which  is  physics  enquireth  and  handleth  the 
material  and  ^cient  causes;  and  the  other  which  is  metor 
physic  handleth  the  formal  and  Jinal  cause.''  But  all  causes 
are  considered  by  Aristotle  in  his  writings  which  have  been 
entitled  metaphysics.  The  inquiry  into  causes  was  called  by 
him  the  first  philosophy — science  of  truth,  science  of  being. 
It  has  for  its  object  —  not  those  things  which  are  seen  and 
temporal  —  phenomenal  and  passing,  but  things  not  seen  and 
eternal,  things  supersensuous  and  stable.    It  investigates  the 

t  Strom,  i.  *  Mitaphjft^  lib.  1.,  eap.  S. 

*  Advancement  of  Leamitiff,  t)ook  IL  In  anotli«r  pawage,  boweTer,  Baoon  admltn 
tti«  adirantaga.  if  not  tha  Talldltsr,  of  a  higher  meUtphytie  than  thia.  **  Baeanaa  tba 
dJatribntlona  and  partitlona  of  knowledga  ara  not  like  a^Teral  lioee  that  maat  la  oo« 
ABftle.  and  no  touch  but  In  a  point,  bnt  are  like  branrbes  of  a  tree  that  meet  In  a  stem, 
which  hath  a  dimension  and  quantity  of  entirenet>s  and  continuance,  before  It  come  to 
iSnontlnne  and  break  Itself  Into  armn  and  boughn;  therefore,  It  to  good  to  erect  and 
•Dinlttata  ODt  ttnivetMal  aolmoa  by  the  nama  of  * phOotfipMa  prima,*  prinltlTe  or  aum* 
mary  pbiloaophy,  aa  the  main  and  common  way,  before  we  come  where  the  wayi  part 
and  divide  themselrea;  which  idence,  whether  I  should  report  d«flci«nt  or  no^  I  stand 
doubtftil.*  Except  in  ao  far  aa  it  proceedMi  by  obavrration  rather  than  by  apeeulation 
I  priori,  araa  ttala  iclaaea  would  have  been  but  llgLtJy  aataamed  bgr  Baoon. 
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first  principles  of  nature  and  of  thought,  the  ultimate  causes 
of  existence  and  of  knowledge.  It  considers  things  in  their 
essence,  independently  of  the  particular  properties  or  deter- 
mined modes  which  make  a  difference  between  one  thing  and 
another.  In  short,  it  is  ontology  or  the  science  of  being  as 
being,  that  is,  not  the  science  of  any  particular  being  oi 
beings,  such  as  animals  or  vegetables,  lines  or  numbers,  but 
the  science  of  being  in  its  general  and  common  attributes. 
There  is  a  science  of  matter  and  there  is  a  science  of  mind. 
But  metaphysics  is  the  science  of  being  as  common  to  both. 

"  The  subject  of  metaphysics  is  the  toTiole  of  things.  This 
cannot  be  otherways  known  than  in  its  principles  and  causes. 
Now  these  must  necessarily  be  what  is  most  genercH  in  nature ; 
for  it  is  from  generals  that  particulars  are  derived,  which  can- 
not exist  without  the  generals;  whereas  the  generals  may  exist 
without  the  particulars.  Thus,  the  species,  man,  cannot  exist 
without  the  genus,  animal;  but  animal  may  be  without  man. 
And  this  holds  universally  of  all  genuses  and  specieses.  The 
subject  therefore  of  metaphysics,  is  what  is  principal  in  nature, 
and  first,  if  not  in  priority  of  time,  in  dignity  and  excellence, 
and  in  order  likewise,  as  being  the  causes  of  everything  in  the 
universe.  Leaving,  therefore,  particular  subjects,  and  their 
several  properties,  to  particular  sciences,  this  universal  science 
compares  these  subjects  together;  considers  wherein  they 
differ  and  wherein  they  agree :  and  that  which  they  have  in 
common,  but  belongs  not,  in  particular,  to  any  one  science,  ih 
the  proper  object  of  metaphysics" * 

Metaphysics  is  the  knowledge  of  the  one  and  the  real  in 
opposition  to  the  many  and  the  apparent.'  Matter,  as  per- 
ceived by  the  senses,  is  a  combination  of  distinct  and  hetero- 
geneous qualities,  discernible,  some  by  sight,  some  by  smell, 
&c.  What  is  the  thing  itself,  the  subject  and  ovmer  of  these 
several  qualities,  and  yet  not  identical  i^ith  any  one  of 
them?  What  is  it  by  virtue  of  which  those  several  attri* 
butes  constitute  or  belong  to  one  and  the  same  thing  7  Mifid 
presents  to  consciousness  so  many  distinct  states,  and  ope 
rations,  and  feelings.    What  is  the  nature  of  that  one  mind, 

*  Monboddo,  Attdent  Mdaphyt^  book  UL,  ehap.  4. 

•  Ariit^  Melaphyt^  Ub.  iU^  c  2L 
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of  which  all  these  are  ao  many  modifications  ?  The  Inquiry 
may  be  carried  higher  still,  can  we  attain  to  any  single  con- 
oeption  of  being  in  general,  to  which  both  mind  and  matter 
are  subordinate,  and  from  which  the  essence  of  both  may  be 
deduced  ?  * 

'*  Aristotle  said  eyery  science  must  have  for  mvestigation  a 
determined  proyince  and  separate  form  of  being,  but  none  of 
these  sciences  reaches  the  conception  of  being  itself.  Hence 
there  is  needed  a  science  which  should  investigate  that  which 
the  other  sciences  take  up  hypothetically,  or  through  experience. 
This  is  done  by  the  first  philosophy,  which  has  to  do  with 
being  as  such,  while  the  other  sciences  relate  only  to  deter- 
mined and  concrete  being.  The  metaphysics,  which  is  this 
science  of  being  and  its  primitive  grounds,  is  the  Jirsi 
philosophy,  since  it  is  pre-supposed  by  every  other  discipline. 
Thus,  says  Aristotle,  if  there  were  only  a  physical  substance, 
then  would  physics  be  the  first  and  the  only  philosophy ;  but 
if  there  be  an  immaterial  and  unmoved  essence  which  is  the 
ground  of  all  being,  then  must  there  be  also  an  antecedent, 
and  because  it  is  antecedent,  a  universal  philosophy.  The  first 
ground  of  all  being  is  €K>d,  whence  Aristotle  occasionally  gives 
to  the  first  philosophy  the  name  of  theology.' 

Metaphysics  was  formerly  distinguished  into  general  and 
special.  The  former  was  called  Ontology — (q,  v.),  or  the  science 
of  being  in  general,  whether  infinite  or  finite,  spiritual  or 
material ;  and  explained  therefore  the  most  universal  notions 
and  attributes  common  to  all  beings  —  such  as  entity,  non- 
entity, essence,  existence,  unity,  identity,  diversity,  ^.  This 
is  metaphysics  properly  so  called.  Special  metaphysics  was 
sometimes  called  Pneumatology  —  (q.  v.),  and  included  —  1. 
Natural  Theology,  or  Theodicy;  2.  Rational  Cosmology,  or 
the  science  of  the  origin  and  order  of  the  world;  and  3. 
Rational  Psychology,  which  treated  of  the  nature,  faculties, 
and  destiny  of  the  human  mind. 

The  three  objects  of  special  metaphysics,  yii.,  God,  the 
world,  and  the  human  mind,  correspond  to  Rant's  three  ideas 


*  WoM;  FhOmnph.  Ratinn.  Disc.  Ptaim^  sect  78 ;  Mansel,  ProUgom.  Log^  p.  277 

•  SefawfglOT,  Mit  qf  PhOMn  p.  112. 
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of  the  pure  reason.  According  to  him,  a  systematic  exposi- 
tion of  those  notions  and  truths,  the  knowledge  of  which  it 
altogether  independent  of  experience,  constitutes  the  sciena 
of  metaphysics. 

"  Time  was,"  says  Kant,'  **  when  metaphysics  was  the  queen 
of  all  the  sciences ;  and  if  we  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  sho 
certainly  deserves,  so  far  as  regards  the  high  importance  of 
her  object  matter,  this  title  of  honour.  Now,  it  is  the  fashion 
of  the  time  to  heap  contempt  and  scorn  upon  her ;  and  the 
matron  mourns,  forlorn  and  forsaken,  like  Hecuba — 

'Modo,  maxima  remm, 
Tot  generia,  Datisque  potenii, 
Nano  trahor  ezal,  inops."* 

» 

According  to  D'Alembert,'  the  aim  of  metaphysics  is  to  ex- 
amine the  generation  of  our  ideas,  and  to  show  that  they  all 
come  from  sensations.  This  is  the  ideology  of  Condillac  and 
De  Tracy. 

Mr.  Stewart'  has  said  that  **  Metaphysics  was  a  word  formerly 
appropriated  to  the  ontology  and  pneumatology  of  the  schools* 
but  now  understood  as  equally  applicable  to  all  those  inqui- 
ries which  have  for  their  object,  to  trace  the  various  branches 
of  human  knowledge  to  their  first  principles  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mind."  And^  he  has  said  that  by  tnetO' 
physics  he  understands  the  "inductive  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind."  In  this  sense  the  word  is  now  popularly  em- 
ployed to  denote,  not  the  rational  psychology  of  the  schools, 
hut  psychology,  or  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  prose- 
cuted according  to  the  inductive  method.  In  consequence  of 
the  subtle  and  insoluble  questions  prosecuted  by  the  school- 
men, under  the  head  of  metaphysics,  the  word  and  the  inqui- 
ries which  it  includes  have  been  exposed  to  ridicule.* 

*  Profaoe  to  the  first  edition  of  the  OriL  qf  Pure  Secuon. 

*  Mdanjftty  tom.  It.,  p.  143.  ■  DiuarL,  part  U.,  p.  476. 
^  In  the  Pmface  to  the  Ditteri. 

*  The  word  mrtaphytia  wa«  handled  hy  Rot.  Sydney  Smith  {Eleaunleay  SkHdkeg 
^f  Moral  FhUoiophjf,  chap.  1,  p.  3,)  with  as  much  caution  aa  if  had  bc«a  a  band* 
grenade. 

*'  There  in  a  word,"  he  exdaimed,  when  lecturing,  with  his  deep,  tonoroas,  wamfng 
TOloQ,  "  of  dire  sound  and  horrible  import,  which  I  would  fain  have  kept  conoaaJad  if  1 
pomtbix  could,  hut  as  this  is  not  feasihle,  I  shall  even  meet  the  danger  at  onec^  and  nt 
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But  there  is  and  must  be  a  science  of  being,  otherwise  there 
is  and  jjji  be  no  science  of  knowing. 

"If  by  metaphysics  we  mean  those  tmths  of  the  pure  reason 
which  always  transcend,  and  not  seldom  appear  V)  contradict 
the  understanding,  or  (in  the  words  of  the  great  apostle) 
spiritoal  yerities  which  can  only  be  spiritually  discerned,  and 
this  is  the  true  and  legitimate  meaning  of  metaphysics,  futa  t a 
f«0i»a,  then  I  affirm,  that  this  yery  controversy  between  the 
Arminians  and  the  Calvinists  (as  to  grace),  in  which  both  are 
partially  right  in  what  they  affirm,  and  both  wholly  wrong  in 
what  they  deny,  is  a  proof  that  without  metaphysics  there  can 
be  no  light  of  faith.''  > 

In  French  the  word  metaphysique  vs  used  as  synonymous  with 
philosophie,  to  denote  the  first  principles,  or  an  inquiry  into 
the  first  principles  of  any  science.  La  Metaphysique  du  Droit, 
La  Metaphysique  du  Moral,  &c.    It  is  the  same  in  German. 

MBTEHPSTCHOSIS  (^'ta,  beyond ;  ift^^ow,  to  animate),  is 
the  transmigration  or  passage  of  the  soul  from  one  body  to 
another.  "  We  read  in  Plato,  that  from  the  opinion  of  metem* 
psychosis,  or  transmigration  of  the  souls  of  men  into  the  bodies 
of  beasts  most  suitable  unto  their  human  condition,  after  his 
death,  Orpheus  the  musician  became  a  swan." ' 

This  doctrine  implies  a  belief  in  the  pre-ezistence  and  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  And,  according  to  Herodotus,'  the 
Egyptians  were  the  first  to  espouse  both  doctrines.  They 
belieyed  that  the  soul  at  death  entered  into  some  animal 


Mt  of  It  u  well  at  I  can.    The  word  to  which  I  allude  te  that  very  tremendous  one  of 

iMfapky«<et,*  whkh  in  a  lecture  on  moral  philoaophjr,  seema  Ukoly  to  produce  as  much 
liarm  as  the  cty  of  *flre*  In  a  crowded  playhouse;  when  BeWidera  Is  left  to  cry  by 
barsetf,  and  eTety  one  savee  himnelf  in  the  best  manner  he  can.  I  must  beg  of  my 
ukUcoos^  bowerer,  to  sit  quiet,  and  in  the  meantime  to  make  nee  of  the  languid  which 
the  nanafer  would  probably  adopt  on  such  an  occasion :  I  can  assure  ladies  and  gen- 
tleiMn  there  la  not  the  smallest  degree  of  danger." 

The  blaeksmith  of  Olamis*  daacrlptlon  of  metaphftiei  wa»— '^Twa  folk  disputin'  the^ 
Ither;  he  that's  Ustenln*  disna  ken  what  he  that's  speakin'  means,  and  he  that's 
ipcakin'  disna  ken  what  he  means  himsel'  —  that's  mdaphptia/' 

Another  said  — <*Ood  forbid  that  I  should  say  a  word  against  mdaphytiet,  only,  If  « 
Ban  ahoold  try  to  see  down  his  own  throat,  with  a  lighted  candle  in  hto  hand,  lei  hte 
lake  ease  lest  he  aet  his  head  on  fire." 

■  Ooleddge^  NoUs  en  Enff.  Div^  Td.  i.,  p.  84a 

*Bn»wBe^  rif^or  Bmmy  b.  ill.,  e.  27 

*Uh.li^sectl2S. 
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created  at  the  moment ;  and  that  after  haring  inhabited  thi 
forms  of  all  animals  on  earth,  in  the  water,  or  in  the  air,  it 
returned  at  the  end  of  three  thousand  years  into  a  human  body, 
to  begin  anew  a  similar  oourse  of  transmigration.  (Among  the 
inhabitants  of  India  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  was  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  doctrine  of  emanation-^,  v.)  The  common 
opinion  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  passed  from 
Egypt  into  Greece.  But,  before  any  communication  between 
the  two  countries,  it  had  a  place  iik  the  Orphic  mysteries. 
Pythagoras  may  have  giren  more  precision  to  the  doctrine.  It 
was  adopted  by  Plato  and  his  followers,  and  was  secretly  taught 
among  the  early  Christians,  according  to  one  of  St.  Jerome's 
letters.  The  doctrine,  when  believed,  should  lead  to  abstaining 
fh)m  flesh,  fish,  or  fowl,  and  this,  accordingly,  was  one  of  the 
fundamental  injunctions  in  the  religion  of  Brahma,  and  in  the 
philosophy  of  Pythagoras. 

METHOD  {fUSo^oit  /utd  and  ddo(),  means  the  way  or  path  by 
which  we  proceed  to  the  attainment  of  some  object  or  aim.  In 
its  widest  acceptation,  it  denotes  the  means  employed  to  obtain 
some  end.  Every  art  and  every  handicraft  has  its  fnelhod, 
Cicero  *  translates  fuBoSos  by  via,  and  couples  it  with  ars. 

Scientific  or  philosophical  method  is  the  march  which  the 
mind  follows  in  ascertaining  or  communicating  truth.  It  is 
the  putting  of  our  thoughts  in  a  certain  order  with  a  view  to 
improve  our  knowledge  or  to  convey  it  to  others. 

Method  may  be  called,  in  general,  the  art  of  disposing  well  a 
series  of  many  thoughts,  either  for  the  discovering  truth  when  we 
are  ignorant  of  U,  or  for  proving  it  to  others  when  it  is  already 
known.  Thus  there  are  two  kinds  of  method,  one  for  discover- 
ing truth,  which  is  called  analysis,  or  the  method  of  resolution, 
and  which  may  also  be  called  the  method  of  invention ;  and 
the  other  for  explaining  it  to  others  when  we  have  found  it, 
which  is  called  synthesis,  or  the  method  of  composition^  and 
which  may  also  be  called  the  method  of  doctrine,* 

**  Method,  which  is  usually  described  as  the  fourth  part  of 
liOgio,  is  rather  a  complete  practical  Lc^o.    It  is  rather  « 


a  BncteB,  o.  12.    Compare  i>e /Vnt&M,  IL,  1,  v  id  alao  iDs  OraC.,  I,  ISl 
*i%H  Rttiy.  Logic,  part  ir.,  oh.  2. 
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power  or  spirit  of  the  intelleot,  pervadii^^  all  that  it  does, 
than  its  tangible  product." ' 

Every  department  of  philosophy  has  its  own  proper  mdhod; 
but  there  is  a  uniywsal  meihod  or  soience  of  method.  This 
was  called  by  Plato,'  dialectic ;  and  represented  as  leading  to 
the  true  and  the  real.  It  has  been  said  that  the  word  fUSoioi, 
as  it  oecurs  in  Aristotle's  Ethicit  should  be  translated  ''  sys^ 
iemsy''  rather  than  ''method."'  But  the  e<Histruction  of  a 
system  implies  mdhod.  And  no  one  was  more  thoroughly 
.  aware  of  the  importance  of  a  right  mtihod  than  Aristotle.  He 
has  said,^  "  that  we  ought  to  see  well  what  demonstration  (or 
proof)  suits  each  particular  subject ;  for  it  would  be  absurd 
to  mix  together  the  research  of  science  and  that  of  method: 
two  things,  the  acquisition  of  which  offers  great  difficulty." 
The  deductire  mdhod  of  philosophy  came  at  once  finished  from 
his  hand.  And  the  inductive  method  was  more  extensively 
and  successfully  followed  out  by  him  than  has  been  generally 
thought. 

James  Acontius,  or  Concio,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  was 
bom  at  Trent,  and  came  to  England  in  1567.  He  published 
a  work,  De  Methodo,  of  which  Mons.  Degerando*  has  given 
an  analysis.  According  to  him  all  knowledge  deduced  from 
a  process  of  reasoning  presupposes  some  primitive  truths, 
founded  in  the  nature  of  man,,  and  admitted  as  soon  as  an- 
nounced ;  and  the  great  aim  of  method  should  be  to  bring 
these  primitive  truths  to  light,  that  by  their  light  we  may 
have  more  light.  Truths  obtained  by  the  senses,  and  by 
repeated  experience,  become  at  length  positive  and  certain 
knowledge. 

Descartes  has  a  discourse  on  Method,  He  has  reduced  it  to 
four  general  rules. 

I.  To  admit  nothing  as  true  of  which  we  have  not  a  clear 
and  distinct  idea.  We  have  a  dear  and  distinct  idea  of  our 
own  existence.  And  in  proportion  as  our  idea  of  anything 
else  approaches  to,  or  recedes  from,  the  clearness  of  this  idea, 
it  ought  to  be  received  or  rejected. 

>TboiBion,OMeltee^Zam(/7%M4FM,feetllO,  *R$piA^VSb.y\L 

•  Fftul,  AnaiytU  qf  AritHatt^a  KOUety  p.  1.  « IMapk^^  Uh.  tt. 

•  aUL  Cbmpar,  d»  a^9tem«$  A  PAOoiqpAie,  part  U^  torn.  U,  p.  8- 

2S» 
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II.  To  diyide  erery  object  inquired  into  as  much  as  possii 
ble  into  its  parts.  N(-thing  is  more  simple  than  the  ego,  of 
self-consciousness.  In  proportion  as  the  object  of  inquiry  is 
simplified,  the  eridenoe  comes  to  be  nearer  that  of  self-^con* 
soiousness; 

III.  To  ascend  from  simple  ideas  or  cognitions  to  those  that 
are  more  complex.  The  real  is  often  complex :  and  to  arrive 
at  the  knowledge  of  it  as  a  reality,  we  must  by  synthesii 
reunito  the  parts  which  were  previously  separated. 

lY.  By  careful  and  repeated  enumeration  to  see  that  all  the 
parte  are  reunited.  For  the  synthesis  will  be  deceitful  and 
incompleto  if  it  do  net  reunito  the  whole,  and  thus  give  the 
reality. 

This  method  begins  with  provisory  doubt,  proceeds  by  ana- 
lysis and  synthesis,  and  ends  by  accepting  evidence  in  propor- 
tion as  it  resembles  the  evidence  of  self-consciousness. 

These  rules  are  useful  in  all  departments  of  philosophy. 
But  different  sciences  have  different  methods  suited  to  their 
objects  and  to  the  end  in  vieiv. 

In  prosecuting  science  with  the  view  of  extending  our 
knowledge  of  it,  or  the  limits  of  it,  we  are  said  to  follow 
the  method  of  investigation  or  inquiry,  and  our  procedure 
will  be  chiefly  in  the  way  of  analysis.  But  in  communicating 
what  is  already  known,  we  follow  the  method  of  exposition 
or  doctrine,  and  our  procedure  will  be  chie^v  in  the  way  of 
stptthesis. 

In  some  sciences  the  principles  or  laws  are  given,  and  tb« 
object  of  the  science  is  to  discover  the  possible  application  of 
them.  In  these  sciences  the  method  is  deductive,  as  in  geome- 
try. In  other  sciences,  the  facts  or  phenomena  are  given,  and 
the  object  of  the  science  is  to  discover  the  principles  or  laws. 
In  these  sciences  the  proper  method  is  inductive,  proceeding  by 
observation  or  experiment,  as  in  psychology  and  physics.  The 
method  opposed  to  this,  and  which  vras  long  followed,  was  the 
constructive  method;  which,  instead  of  discovering  causes  by 
induction,  imagined  or  assigned  them  d  priori,  or  ex  hypothesis 
and  afterwards  tried  to  verify  them.  This  method  is  seductivs 
and  bold  but  dangerous  and  insecure,  and  should  be  resortei} 
to  with  great  caution. — V.  Htpothksis, 
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The  use  of  method^  both  in  obtaining  and  ap].  lying  know- 
ledge for  ourselyes,  and  in  conveying  and  communicating  it 
to  others,  is  great  and  obvious.  "  Currenti  extra  viam,  quo 
habilior  sii  et  vdoctor,  eo  moQorem  contingere  dberrationemJ* 
*'Une  bonne  methode  donne  a  1' esprit  une  telle  puissance 
qu'elle  pent  en  quelque  sorte  remplacer  le  talent.  G'est  un 
levier  qui  donne  a  Thomme  faible,  qui  Temploye,  une  force 
que  ne  sauvait  poss^der  Thomme  le  plus  fort  qui  serait  priv6 
d'un  semblable  moyen."'  La  Place  has  said, — *' La  coanais- 
'  sance  de  la  methode  qui  a  guid6  I'homme  de  genie,  n'est  pas 
moins  utile  au  progres  de  la  science,  et  meme  a  sa  propre 
glorie,  que  ses  decouvertes." 

''  Marshal  thy  notions  into  a  handsome  method.  One  will 
carry  twice  as  much  weight,  trussed  and  packed  up  in  bundles, 
than  when  it  lies  untoward,  flapping  and  hanging  about  his 
shoulders."  • — F.  System. 

XETHOBOLOOY  (MtthodenUhre)  is  the  transcendental  doctrine 
'  of -method.^    The  elementary  doctrine  has  been  called  by 
some  Elemeniohgy,  or  the  science  treating  of  the  form  of  a 
metaphysical  system. 

METONOMY.  — r.  Intention. 

KICSOCOSH.— F.  Macrocosm. 

Mm)  is  that  which  moves,  body  is  that  which  is  moved.* 

**  By  mind  we  mean  something  which,  when  it  acts,  knows 
what  it  is  going  to  do ;  something  stored  with  ideas  of  its 
intended  works,  agreeably  to  which  ideas  those  works  are 
fashioned."* 

Hindi  that  which  perceives,  feels,  thinks,  and  wills."  ^ 
Among  metaphysicians,  mind  is   becoming  a  generic, 
and  Mtml  an  individual  designation.     Mind  is  opposed  to 
matter ;  soul  to  body.    Mind  is  soul  without  regard  to  per- 


*  iVSw.  Ory^  I.,  61.  •  Oomto,  IVoO^  de  n^^Aloi^m,  lib.  i^  o.  1. 
"Pleamrw  9f  Uteraturty  13ino,  Lond^  1861,  p.  104.    See  Dm  cartes,  0%  Mdhodi 

Oolcrklge,  On  JHhod,  Intrwt.  to  Encjfdop,  Metropol. ;  Friend,  toI.  li. 

*  See  Kent,  Orit,  qf  Pure  Beasony  p.  641,  Haywood's  translation. 

*  Monboddo,  Andent  Mdaphya.^  book  il.,  chap.  8.    £ie«  hi«  remarki  on  the  deflnlUon 
•f  Plato  and  Aristotle,  chap.  4. 

*  Banis,  Armst,  p.  227. 

*  Tajlor,  EkmmU  qf  ThouglU. 
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sonalitj ;  soul  is  the  appropriate  mind  of  the  being  undef 
notice.  Etymologicallj,  mind  is  the  principle  of  Tolition, 
and  soul  the  principle  of  animation.  "  I  mean  to  go "  wai 
originally  "  I  mind  to  go."  Soul,  at  first  identical  with  self, 
is  from  seUati,  to  say,  the  faculty  of  speech  being  its  charao- 
teristic. 

<<Damb,  and  wlihoiit  «  nonl.  hmide  rueh  benntj, 
He  faifl  no  mind  to  marry."* 

— F.  Soul. 

HIRACLE  {miror,  to  wonder).  —  "A  miracle  I  take  to  be  a  sen- 
sible operation,  which  being  above  the  comprehension  of  th« 
spectator,  and,  in  his  opinion,  contrarjr  to  the  established 
course  of  nature,  is  taken  by  men  to  be  divine."* 

"A  miracle,"  says  Mr.  Hume,*  "  is  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature ;  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience  has  es- 
tablished these  laws,  the  proof  against  a  miracle,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  fact,  is  as  complete  as  any  argument  from 
experience  can  possibly  be  imagined ;  and  if  so,  it  is  an 'un- 
deniable consequence,  that  it  cannot  be  surmounted  by  any 
proof  whatever  derived  from  human  testimony." 

Mr.  Hume  says  the  first  hint  of  that  argument  occurred 
to  him  in  a  conversation  with  a  Jesuit  in  the  College  of  La 
Fldche.  It  has  been  replied  to  by  Dr.  Adams,^  Dr.  Campbell,* 
Bp.  Douglas.' 

H9EH0NIGS.— r.  Mexoria  Technica. 

HODALITY  is  the  term  employed  to  denote  the  most  general 
points  of  view  under  which  the  different  objects  of  thought 
present  themselves  to  our  mind.  Now  all  that  we  think  of 
we  think  of  as  possible^  or  contingent,  or  impossible,  or  necea* 
sary.  The  possible  is  that  which  may  equally  be  or  not  be, 
which  is  not  yet,  but  which  may  be ;  the  contingent  is  that 
which  already  is,  but  which  might  not  have  been ;  the  nece^ 
sary  is  that  which  always  is;  and  the  impossible  is  that  which 
never  is.  These  are  the  modaliHes  of  being,  which  neces- 
sarily find  a  pla«e  in  thought,  and  in  the  expression  of  it  in 

*  Taylor,  Synonyma,  *  Locke,  A  Diicoutu  qf  Miiwiu. 
"  Euay  on  Miracle*.  *  Etmy  in  Annoer,  Aa 

*  Diitert  on  Jhrades, 

*  Criterum  ^f  Miradei.  8e«  also  Lemoine^  A  Tnatiae  an  Jfirocfes,  Sro,  LoimL,  1T4T 
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judgments  and  in  propositions.  Hence  ^rise  the  four  modal 
pn^posftums  which  Aristotle^  has  defined  and  opposed*  He 
did  not  nse  tiie  term  modaHty^  but  it  is  to  be  found  among  his 
commentators  and  tiie  scholastic  philosophers.  In  the  phi- 
losophy of  Kant,  our  judgments  are  reduced  under  the  four 
heads  of  quantity,  quality,  relation,  and  modality.  In  refer* 
ence  to  modality  they  are  eil^er  problematic,  or  assertory,  or 
apodeictical.  And  hence  the  category  of  modality  includes 
possibility  and  impossibility,  existence  and  non-existence, 
necessity  or  contingency.  But  existence  and  non-existence 
should  have  no  place ;  the  contingent  and  the  necessary  are 
not  differenrt  from  being.* 

HODE. — **  The  manner  in  which  a  thing  exists  is  called  a  mode  or 
affection ;  shape  and  colour  are  modes  of  matter,  memory  and 
joy  are  modes  of  mind."* 

"  Modes t  I  call  such  complex  ideas,  which,  however  com- 
pounded, contain  not  in  them  the  supposition  of  subsisting  by 
themselves,  but  are  considered  as  dependencies  on,  or  affec- 
tions of,  substances."^ 

''  There  are  some  modes  which  may  be  called  inttmal,  be- 
cause they  are  conceived  to  be  in  the  substance,  as  round, 
square ;  and  others  which  may  be  called  extemdli  because  they 
are  taken  from  something  which  is  not  in  the  substance,  as 
loved,  seen,  desired,  which  are  names  taken  from  the  action  of 
another ;  and  this  •s  what  is  called  in  the  schools  an  external 
denomination."* 

"Modes  or  modifications  of  mind,  in  the  Cartesian  school, 
mean  merely  what  some  recent  philosophers  express  by  stateia 
of  mind;  and  include  both  the  active  6.nd  passive  phenomena 
of  the  conscious  subject.  The  terms  were  used  by  Descartes 
as  well  as  by  his  disciples."* 

Mode  h  the  manner  in  which  a  substance  exists ;  thus  wax 
may  be  round  or  square,  solid  or  fluid.  Modes  are  secondary 
or  subsidiary,  as  they  could  not  be  without  substonoe,  whieb 

>  11^2  ipunfttas,  c  12-14.  •  Did.  det  SeUnees  PMonfY 

"  Tkylor,  Stementt  qf  TkmtghL 

*  Lodte,  Xuay  on  Hum,  VnderOand^  b.  IL,  chap.  12,  sect  4. 

*  Arf  JKofr.  LogUt  part  i.,  ehap.  3. 

"  Sir  WUliam  Hamilton,  JMcTt  Work$,  p.  286,  noU. 
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exists  by  itself.  Substances  are  not  confined  to  any  modtt  bnl 
must  exist  in  some.  Modes  are  all  variable  conditions,  and 
though  some  one  is  necessary  to  every  substance,  the  particu- 
lar ones  are  all  accidental.  Modification  is  properly  the  bring* 
ing  of  a  thing  into  a  m<x2e,  but  is  sometimes  used  to  denote 
the  mode  of  existence  itself.  Sfute  is  a  nearly  synonymous 
but  a  more  extended  term  than  mode, 

A  mode  is  a  variable  and  determinate  affection  of  a  sub- 
stance, a  quality  which  it  may  have  or  not,  without  affecting 
its  essence  or  existence.  A  body  may  be  at  rest  or  in  motion, 
a  mind  may  affirm  or  deny,  without  ceasing  to  be.  They  are 
not  accidents,  because  they  arise  directly  from  the  nature  of 
the  substance  which  experiences  them.  Nor  should  they  be 
called  phenomena,  which  may  have  or  not  have  their  cause  in 
the  object  which  exhibits  them.  But  modes  arise  from  the 
nature  of  the  substance  affected  by  them.  It  is  true  that  one 
substance  modifies  another,  and  in  this  view  modes  may  some- 
times be  the  effect  of  causes  out  of  the  substance  in  which 
they  appear.  They  are  then  called  modifications.  Fire  melts 
wax ;  the  liquidity  of  wax  in  this  view  is  a  modification. 

All  beings  which  constitute  the  universe  modify  one  another; 
but  a  soul  endowed  with  liberty  is  the  only  being  that  modi* 
fies  itself,  or  which  can  be  altogether  and  in  the  same  mode, 
cause  and  substance,  active  and  passive.* 

**  That  quality  which  distinguishes  one  genus,  one  species,  or 
even  one  individual,  from  another,  is  termed  a  modification ; 
then  the  same  particular  that  is  termed  t^  property  or  quality, 
when  considered  as  belonging  to  an  individual,  or  a  class  of 
individuals,  is  termed  a  modification  when  considered  as  dis- 
tinguishing the  individual  or  the  class  from  another ;  a  black 
skin  and  soft  curled  hair,  are  properties  of  a  negro ;  the  same 
circumstances  considered  as  marks  that  distinguish  a  negro 
from  a  man  of  different  species,  are  denominated  fnodi/?ca/iOfw." 

KOLECITLE  (molecula,  a  little  mass),  is  the  smallest  portion  of 
matter  cognizable  by  any  of  our  senses.  It  is  something  real, 
and  thus  differs  from  atom,  which  is  not  j>€rceived  but  conceived 


*  Diet  de$  Seiemces  FhHowpk, 

*  KaniM,  KlemenU  qf  OriUcitm,  App^ 
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It  is  the  smallest  portion  of  matter  which  we  c.\n  reach  by  ova 
means  of  dividing,  while  atom  is  the  last  posbible  term  of  all 
division.  When  molecules  are  of  simple  homogeneous  elements, 
as  of  gold  or  silver,  they  are  called  integrant ;  when  they  are 
of  compound  or  heterogeneous  elements,  as  salts  and  acids, 
they  are  called  constituent, 

K09AD,  HONADOLOOT  (ft^dt,  unity,  one).— According  to 
Leibnitz,  the  elementary  particles  of  matter  are  vital  forces  not 
acting  mechanically,  but  from  an  internal  principle.  They  are 
incorporeal  or  spiritual  atoms,  inaccessible  to  all  change  from 
without,  but  subject  to  internal  movement.  This  hypothesis 
he  explains  in  a  treatise  entitled  Monadologie.  He  thought 
inert  matter  insufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  body, 
and  had  recourse  to  the  enielechies  of  Aristotle,  or  the  substanr 
iial  forms  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  conceiving  of  them  as 
primitive  forces,  constituting  the  substance  of  matter,  atoms 
of  substance  but  not  of  matter,  real  and  absolute  unities, 
metaphysical  points,  full  of  vitality,  exact  as  mathematical 
points,  and  real  as  physical  points.  These  substantial  unities 
which  constitute  matter  are  of  a  nature  inferior  to  spirit  and 
soul,  but  they  are  imperishable,  although  they  may  undergo 
transformation, 

**  Leibnitz  conceived  the  whole  universe,  bodies  as  well  as 
minds,  to  be  made  up  of  monads^  that  is,  simple  substances, 
each  of  which  is,  by  the  Creator,  in  the  beginning  of  its  exist- 
ence, endowed  with  certain  active  and  perceptive  powers.  A 
monad,  therefore,  is  an  active  substance,  simple,  without  parts 
or  figure,  which  has  within  itself  the  power  to  produce  all  the 
changes  it  undergoes  from  the  beginning  of  its  existence  to 
eternity.  The  changes  which  the  monad  undergoes,  of  what 
kind  soever,  though  they  may  seem  to  us  the  effect  of  causes 
operating  from  without,  are  only  the  gradual  and  successive 
evolutions  of  its  own  internal  powers,  which  would  have  pro* 
duced  all  the  same  changes  and  motions,  although  there  had 
been  no  other  being  in  the  universe." ' 

Mr,  Stewart*  has  said, — "  After  studying,  with  all  possible 
diligence,  what  Leibnitz  has  said  of  his  monads  in  different 

*  Reld,  TnteO.  Bno.,  essay  fl^  ch.  1&. 

*  IHutrt^  part  ii.,  note  1,  p.  210. 
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parts  of  his  wo(  ks,  I  find  myself  quite  incompetent  to  annei 
any  precise  idea  to  the  word  as  he  has  employed  it."  The 
most  intelligible  passage  which  he  quotes  is  the  following:^— 
''A  monad  is  not  a  material  but  a  formal  atom,  it  being  im« 
possible  for  a  thing  to  be  at  once  material,  and  possessed  of  a 
real  unity  and  indiTisibility.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
revive  the  obsolete  doctrine  of  substantial  forms  (the  essence 
of  which  consists  in  force),  separating  it,  however,  from  the 
various  abuses  to  which  it  is  liable." 

**Monadology  rests  upon  this  axiom — Every  substance  is  at 
the  same  time  a  cause,  and  every  substance  being  a  cause,  has 
therefore  in  itself  the  principle  of  its  own  development :  such 
is  the  monad;  it  is  a  simple  force.  Each  monad  has  relation 
to  all  others ;  it  corresponds  with  the  plan  of  the  universe ;  it 
is  the  universe  abridged;  it  is,  as  Leibnits  says,  a  living 
•  mirror  which  reflects  the  entire  universe  under  its  own  point 
of  view.  But  every  monad  being  simple,  there  is  no  imme- 
diate action  of  one  monad  upon  another ;  there  is,  however,  a 
natural  relation  of  their  respective  development,  which  makes 
their  apparent  communication;  this  natural  relation,  this 
harmony  which  has  its  reason  in  the  wisdom  of  the  supreme 
director,  is  pre-established  harmony  J*  * 

HOlfOOAMY  (juovo;,  To^uof,  one  marriage],  is  the  doctrine  that 
one  man  should  have  only  one  wife,  and  a  wife  only  one  hus- 
band. It  has  also  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  a  man  or 
woman  should  not  marry  more  than  once. — F.  Poltgamt. 

HONOTHHISH  (/iofo^,  ded;,  one  God),  is  the  belief  in  one  God 
only. 

"The  general  propensity  to  the  worship  of  idols  was  totally 
subdued,  and  the  Jews  became  monoiheists,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  term."* — F,  Theism,  Polytheisk. 

HOOD. — F,  Syllogism. 

HORAL  {moralis,  from  mos,  manner),  is  used  in  several  senses  in 
philosophy. 
In  reasoning,  the  word  moral  is  opposed  to  demonstratiWt 

'  Tom.  il^  p.  60. 

*  Cousin,  Hist  Mod.  Fhilomph.t  toI.  il.,  p.  88. 

■  Cog»n,  Diioourse  on  Jewish  DupenscUion,  o.  2,  f.  7. 
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and  meBJiB  probable.    Sometimes  it  is  opposed  to  material^  and 

■ 

in  this  sense  it  means  mental,  or  that  the  object  to  which  it  is 
applied  bdongs  to  mind  and  not  to  matter.  Thus  we  speak  of 
moral  science  as  distinguished  from  physical  science. 

It  is  also  opposed  to  inteUedual  and  to  ceHhetic,  Thus  W6 
distinguish  between  a  moral  habit  and  an  xnteUectual  habit, 
between  that  which  is  morally  becoming  and  that  which 
])leases  the  powers  of  taste. 

Moral  is  opposed  to  positive,  "Moral  precepts  are  precepts, 
the  reasons  of  which  we  see ;  positive  precepts  are  precepts, 
the  reasons  of  which  we  do  not  see.  Moral  dvties  arise  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  case  itself,  prior  to  external  command ;  posi* 
tive  duties  do  not  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  from 
external  command ;  nor  would  they  be  duties  at  all,  were  it 
not  for  such  command  received  from  Him  whose  creatures  and 
subjects  we  are/' " 

"A  positive  precept -concerns  a  thing  that  is  right  because 
commanded;  a  moral  precept  respects  a  thing  commanded 
because  it  is  right.  A  Jew,  for  instance,  was  bound  both  to 
honour  his  parents,  and  also  to  worship  at  Jerusalem ;  but  the 
former  was  commanded  because  it  was  right,  and  the  latter 
was  right  because  it  was  commanded/' ' 

HOEAI  PACTILTT.— F.  Conscience. 

HORALITY. —  **  To  lay  down,  in  their  universal  form,  the  laws 
according  to  which  the  conduct  of  a  free  agent  ought  to  be 
regulated,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  different  situations  of 
human  life,  is  the  end  of  morality.'* 

**A  body  of  moral  truths,  definitely  expressed,  and  arranged 
according  to  their  rcUional  connection,"  is  the  definition  of  a 
**  system  of  morality"  by  Dr.  Whewell.' 

"  The  doctrine  which  treats  of  actions  as  right  or  wrong  is 
morality,"^ 

*'  There  are  in  the  world  two  classes  of  objects,  persons  and 
things.  And  these  are  mutually  related  to  each  other.  There 
are  relations  between  persons  and  persons,  and  between  things 
and  things.    And  the  peculiar  distinctions  of  moral  actionsi 


*  Butler,  Andtoffy^  part  U.,  oh.  1.  *  Whately,  LeMtont  on  MoroU. 

•  On  8»$tauitic  Mommy,  lect  L  «  Whewdl,  Morality,  B9cL  76L 

29 
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morcU  characters,  morcd  principles,  moral  habits,  as  oontrastcd 
with  the  intellect  and  other  parts  of  man's  nature,  lies  in  this, 
thai  they  always  imply  a  rdalion  between  two  persoM,  not  be- 
tween two  things/'  ^ 

** Morality  •oommencw  with,  and  begins  in,  the  sacred  dis- 
tinction between  thing  and  person.  On  this  distinction  all 
law,  human  and  divine,  is  grounded." ' 

"  What  the  duties  of  morality  are,  the  apostle  instructs  the 
believer  in  full,  comprising  them  under  the  two  heads  of 
negative  and  positive;  negative,  to  keep  himself  pure  from  the 
world ;  and  positive,  beneficence  from  loving-kindness,  that  is, 
love  of  his  fellow-men  (his  kind)  as  himself.  Last  and  highest 
come  the  spiritual,  comprising  all  the  truths,  acts,  and  duties, 
that  have  an  especial  reference  to  the  timeless,  the  permanent, 
the  eternal,  to  the  sincere  love  of  the  true  as  truth,  of  the 
good  as  good,  and  of  GK>d  as  both  in  one.  It  comprehends 
the  whole  ascent  from  uprightness  (morality,  virtue,  inward 
rectitude)  to  godlikeness,  with  all  the  acts,  exercises,  and  dis- 
ciplines of  mind,  will,  and  affections,  that  are  requisite  or  con- 
ducive to  the  great  design  of  our  redemption  from  the  form 
of  the  evil  one,  and  of  our  second  creation  or  birth  in  the 
divine  image. 

'*  It  may  be  an  additional  aid  to  reflection,  to  distinguish 
the  three  kinds  severally,  according  to  the  faculty  to  which 
each  corresponds,  the  part  of  our  human  nature  which  is  more 
particularly  its  organ.  Thus,  the  prudential  corresponds  to 
the  sense  and  the  understanding ;  the  moral  to  the  heart  and 
the  conscience ;  the  spiritual  to  the  will  and  the  reason,  that 
is,  to  the  finite  will  reduced  to  harmony  with,  and  in  subordi- 
nation to,  the  reason,  as  a  ray  from  that  true  light  which  is 
both  reason  and  will,  universal  reason  and  will  absolute." 

How  nearly  this  scriptural  division  coincides  with  the  Pla- 
tonic, see  Prudence.' 

XOBAL  PHILOSOPHY  is  the  science  of  human  duty.  The 
knowledge  of  human  duty  implies  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature.    To  understand  what  man  ought  to  do,  it  is  necessary 


«  80weII,  Ckriit.  MoraJt,  p.  S39. 

•  Oularidgv,  Aidi  to  R^fleeUm,  toI.  i^  p.  966.  •  Ibid,  toI.  i,  pp.  2^ 
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to  know  what  man  is.  Not  that  the  moral  pLilosopher,  before 
entering  apon  those  inquiries  which  peculiarly  belong  to  him, 
must  go  over  the  science  of  human  nature  in  all  its  extent. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  examine  those  elements  of  human 
nature  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  human  conduct.  A 
full  course  of  moral  philosophy  should  consist,  therefore,  of  two 
parts — the  first  containing  an  analysis  and  illustration  of  those 
powers  and  principles  by  which  man  is  prompted  to  act,  and 
by  the  possession  of  which,  he  is  capable  of  acting  under  a 
sense  of  duty ;  the  second,  containing  an  arrangement  and 
exposition  of  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him  as  the  possessor 
of  an  active  and  moral  nature.  As  exhibiting  the  facte  and 
phenomena  presented  by  an  examination  of  the  active  and 
moral  nature  of  man,  the  first  part  may  be  characterized  as 
psychological;  and  as  laying  down  the  duties  arising  from  the 
various  relations  in  which  man,  as  a  moral  agent,  has  been 
placed,  the  second  part  may  be  designated  as  deontological. 

**  The  moral  philosopher  has  to  investigate  the  principles 
according  to  which  men  act  —  the  motives  which  influence 
them  in  fact — the  objects  at  which  they  commonly  aim  —  the 
passions,  desires,  characters,  manners,  tastes,  which  appear  in 
the  world  around  him,  and  in  his  own  constitution.  Further, 
as  in  all  moral  actions,  the  intellectual  principles  are  impli- 
cated with  the  feelings,  he  must  extend  his  inquiry  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  mental  powers,  and  know  both  what  they 
are  in  themselves,  and  how  they  are  combined  in  actions  wiUi 
the  feelings." '  —  V,  Ethics. 

HOEAI  SEHSE.— -F.  Senses  (Reflex). 

HOBPHOLOOT  (f*opt»5.  form;  juiyo^.  — "The  branch  of  botanU 
col  science  which  treats  of  the  forms  of  plants  is  called  mor' 
phology,  and  is  now  regarded  as  the  fundamental  department 
of  botany."  • 

**  The  subject  of  animal  morphology  has  recently  been  ex* 
panded  into  a  form,  strikingly  comprehensive  and  systematic, 
by  Mr.  Owen."*  '  So  that  morphology  treats  of  the  forms  of 
plants  and  animals,  or  organized  beings. 

*  Hampden,  Mrod.  to  Mor.  i%&,-l«ot.  vL,  p.  187. 

*  M*0o6li,  Topical  Jbrmc,  p.  2S. 
"  Whowell,  Suffpteui,  toI,  p.  140. 
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KOTIOIT  (xfcii70»()  ii  the  continiied  change  of  place  of  a  body,  ot 
of  any  parts  of  a  body ;  for  in  the  cases  of  a  globe  tuning  on 
its  axis,  and  of  a  wheel  revolying  on  a  pivot,  iiie  parts  of  these 
bodies  change  their  places,  while  the  bodies  themselTes  remain 
stationary. 

Motion  is  either  physical,  that  is,  obvious  to  the  senses,  02 
wji  physical,  that  is,  knowable  by  the  rational  faculty. 

Aristotle  has  noticed  several  kinds  of  ^physical  motion. 
Change  of  place,  as  when  a  body  moves  from  one  place  to 
another,  remaining  the  same.  Alteration  or  aliation,  as  when 
a  body  from  being  round,  becomes  square.  Augmentation  or 
diminution,  as  when  a  body  becomes  larger  or  smaller.  All 
these  are  changes  from  one  attribute  to  another,  while  the 
substance  remains  the  same. 

But  body  only  moves  because  it  is  moved.  And  Aristotle 
traced  all  motion  to  impulses  in  the  nature  of  things,  rising 
from  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  life,  appetite,  and  desire,  up 
to  the  intelligent  contemplation  of  what  is  good. 

As  Heraclitus  held  that  all  things  are  continually  changing, 
BO  Parmenides  and  Zeno  denied  the  possibility  of  motion.  The 
best  reply  to  their  subtle  sophisms,  was  that  given  by  Diogienes 
the  Cynic,  who  walked  into  the  presence  of  Zeno  in  refuta- 
tion of  them. 

The  notion  of  movement  or  hio/mw,  like  that  of  extension,  is 
acquired  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  the  senses  of  sigh  I 
and  touch. 

KOTITS.  —  **  The  deliberate  preference  by  which  we  are  moved 
to  act,  and  not  the  object  for  the  sake  of  which  we  act,  is  the 
principle  of  action ;  and  desire  and  reason,  which  is  for  the 
sake  of  something,  is  the  origin  of  deliberate  preference."^ 

Kant  distinguishes  between  the  subjective  principle  of  appe- 
tition  which  he  calls  the  mobile  or  spring  (die  Triihfeder)^ 
and  the  objective  principle  of  the  will,  which  he  calls  motive 
or  determining  TeMOJi\heweggrund) ;  hence  the  difference  be- 
tween subjective  ends  to  which  we  are  pushed  by  natural  dis- 
position, and  objeetice  ends  which  are  common  Co  us  with  all 
beings  endowed  with  reason.' 


•  ArintoUe,  WtMc^  lib.  tI.,  cup.  S. 

•  WiUm,  HvL  dt  la  PhUatoph,  Attemande,  ton.  1.,  p.  867. 
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This  seems  to  be  the  difference  expressed  in  Frencli  be- 
tween mobile  and  motif, 

**  A  motive  is  an  object  so  operating  upon  the  mind  as  to 
produce  either  desire  or  ayersion."  * 

'*  By  motive;^'  said  Edwards,*  **  I  mean  the  whole  of  that 
which  movee,  excites,  or  invites  the  mind  to  volition,  who* 
ther  that  be  one^  thing  singly,  or  many  things  conjunctly. 
Many  particular  tilings  may  concur  and  unite  their  strength 
to  induce  the  mind ;  and  when  it  is  so,  all  together  are,  as  it 

were,  one  complex  motive, Whatever  is  a 

motive,  in  this  sense,  must  be  something  that  is  extant  in  the 
view  or  opprehenMn  of  the  understanding,  or  perceiving 
faculty.  Nothing  can  induce  or  invite  the  mind  to  will  or  act 
anything,  any  further  than  it  is  perceived,  or  is  in  some  way 
or  other  in  the  mind's  view ;  for  what  is  wholly  unperceived, 
and  perfectly  out  of  the  mind's  view,  cannot  affect  the  mind 
at  all." 

Hence  it  has  been  common  to  distinguish  motives  as  external 
or  otffeetive,  and  as  iatemal  or  suhfective.  Regarded  eUtjecHvely^ 
motives  are  those  external  objects  or  circumstances,  which, 
when  contemplated,  give  rise  to  views  or  feelings  which 
prompt  or  influence  the  will.  Regarded  sulQectivdy,  motives 
are  those  internal  views  or  feelings  which  arise  on  the  con- 
templation of  external  objects  or  circumstances.  In  common 
language,  the  term  motive  is  applied  indifferently  to  the  exter- 
nal object,  and  to  the  state  of  mind,  to  which  the  apprehen- 
sion or  contemplation  of  it  may  give  rise.  The  explanation 
of  Edwards  imdudee  both.  Dr.  Reid'  said,  that  he  "  under- 
stood a  motivej  when  applied  to  a  human  being,  to  be  that  for 
the  sake  of  which  he  acts,  and  therefore  that  what  he  never 
was  oonscioua  of,  can  no  more  be  a  motive  to  determine  his 
will,  than  it  can  be  an  argument  to  determine  his  judgment."^ 


*  Lord  Kftocn^  Euay  an  lAbeffy  and  NectuUjf, 

*  Jii^uiry,  ptft  1^  Met  2. 

*  Oam^pondatetpr^fiaotdto  M  Wctrkt^  p.  87. 

«  *  This  ifi  Aristotle*!  deflDltion  (rd  fyc«c  «D  ctemi  otJUtal  omae  ;  uid  m  *  tywmjm 
for  end  or  final  eauBe  the  term  motive  had  be«n  long  excluaiTelj  employed."  —  Star  Will 
EodltoD. 

29* 
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HOTIVB— 

In  his  Essays  on  the  Active  Fencers,^  he  said,  **  Eyerything  thai 
can  be  called  a  motive  is  addressed  either  to  the  amimal  or  to 
the  rational  part  of  our  nature."  Here  the  word  motive  ia 
applied  objectively  to  those  external  things,  which,  when  con- 
templated, affect  our  intelligence  or  our  sensitivity.  But,  in 
the  yerj  next  sentence,  he  has  said,  *'  motives  of  the  former 
kind  are  common  to  us  with  the  brutes."  Here  the  word 
motive  is  applied  sut^eetivdy  to  those  internal  principles  of  ouf 
nature,  such  as  appetite,  desire,  passion,  Ac.,  which  are  ex- 
cited bj  the  contemplation  of  external  objects,  adapted  and 
addressed  to  them. 

But,  in  order  to  a  more  precise  use  of  the  term  motive,  let  it 
be  noted,  that,  in  regard  to  it,  there  are  three  things  clearly 
distinguishable,  although  it  may  not  be  oommon,  nor  easy, 
always  to  speak  of  them  distinctiyely.  These  are,  the  external 
object,  the  internal  principle,  and  the  state  or  affection  of  mind 
resulting  from  the  one  being  addressed  to  the  other.  For 
example,  bread  or  food  of  any  kind,  is  the  external  object, 
which  is  adapted  to  an  internal  principle  which  is  called 
appetite,  and  hunger  or  the  desire  for  food  is  the  internal 
feeling,  which  is  excited  or  allayed  as  the  circumstances  may 
be,  by  the  presentment  of  the  external  object  to  the  internal 
principle.  In  popular  language,  the  term  motive  might  be 
applied  to  any  one  of  these  three ;  and,  it  might  be  said,  that 
the  motive  for  such  an  action  was  bread,  or  appetite,  or  hunger. 
But,  strictly  speaking,  the  feeling  of  hunger  was  the  motive;  it 
was  that,  in  the  preceding  state  of  mind,  which  disposed  or 
inclined  the  agent  to  act  in  one  way  rather  than  in  any  other. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  motives  of  every  kind.  In  every  case 
there  may  be  observed  the  external  object,  the  internal 
principle,  and  the  resultant  state  or  affection  of  mind ;  and  the 
term  motive  may  be  applied,  separately  and  successively,  to 
any  one  of  them ;  but  speaking  strictly  it  should  be  applied  to 
the  terminating  state  or  affection  of  mind  which  arises  from  a 
principle  of  human  nature  having  been  addressed  by  an  object 
adapted  to  it ;  because,  it  is  this  state  or  affection  of  mind 
which  prompts  to  action.    The  motive  of  an  agent,  in  some 

particular  action,  may  be  said  to  have  been  injwy,  or  resent 

•<»        ■  ■  ■  ■       ■  I  II. 

*  Bni»7  W^  chap.  4. 
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[onvE— 

fneni,  or  anger — meaning  hj  the  first  of  these  words,  th« 
wrongous  behaviour  of  another ;  by  the  second,  the  principle 
in  human  nature  affected  by  such  behaviour;  and  by  the 
third,  the  resultant  state  of  mind  in  the  agent.  When  it  is 
said  that  a  man  acted  prudently ^  it  may  intimate  that  his  con- 
duct was  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  propriety  and  pru- 
dence ;  or,  that  he  adopted  it,  after  careful  consideration  and 
forethought,  or,  from  a  sense  of  the  benefit  and  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  it.  In  like  manner,  when  it  is  said  that  a 
man  acted  eonadeniioudy^  it  may  mean,  that  the  particular 
action  was  regarded  not  as  a  matter  of  interest,  but  of  duty, 
or,  that  his  moral  faculty  approved  of  it  as  right,  or,  that  he 
felt  himself  under  a  sense  of  obligation  to  do  it.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  term  motive  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  terminating 
state  or  affection  of  mind,  which  immediately  precedes  the 
volition  or  determination  to  act. 

To  the  question,  therefore,  whether  motive  means  something 
in  the  mind  or  out  of  it,  it  is  replied,  that  what  moves  the  will 
is  something  in  the  preceding  state  of  mind.  The  state  of 
mind  may  have  reference  to  something  out  of  the  mind.  But 
what  is  out  of  the  mind  must  be  apprehended  or  contemplated 
—must  be  brought  within  the  view  of  the  mind,  before  it  can 
in  any  way  affect  it.  It  is  only  in  a  secondary  or  remote 
sense,  therefore,  that  external  objects  or  circumstances  can  be 
called  motives,  or  be  said  to  move  the  will.  Motives  are, 
strictly  speaking,  subjective  —  as  they  are  internal  states  or 
affections  of  mind  in  the  agent. 

And  motives  may  be  called  suhjedivey  not  only  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  external  objects  and  circumstances  which  may 
be  the  occasion  of  them,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  different 
effect  which  the  same  objects  and  circumstances  may  have, 
not  only  upon  different  individuals,  but  even  upon  the  same 
individuals,  at  different  times. 

A  man  of  slow  and  narrow  intellect  is  unable  to  perceive 
the  value  or  importance  of  an  object  when  presented  to  him, 
or  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  a  course  of  conduct  that 
may  be  pointed  out  to  him,  so  clearly  or  so  quickly  as  a  man 
of  large  and  vigorous  intellect.  The  consequence  will  le,  that 
with  the  same  motives  {objectively  considered)  presented  ys 
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MOTIVE  — 

them,  the  one  may  remain  indifferent  and  indolent  in  Tefor- 
enoe  to  the  advantage  held  out,  while  the  other  will  at  onoo 
apprehend  and  pursue  it.  A  man  of  cold  and  dull  affectioni 
will  contemplate  a  spectacle  of  pain  or  want,  without  feeling 
any  desire  or  making  any  exertion  to  relieve  it;  while  he 
whoee  sensibilities  are  more  acute  ani  lively,  will  instantly 
be  moved  to  the  most  active  and  generous  efforts.  An  ii\jury 
done  to  one  man  will  rouse  him  at  once  to  a  phrensy  of  indig- 
nation, which  will  prompt  him  to  tiie  most  extravagant  mea- 
sures of  retaliation  or  revenge ;  while,  in  another  man,  it  will 
only  give  rise  to  a  moderate  feeling  of  resentment.  An  action 
which  will  be  contemplated  with  hoiror  by  a  man  of  tender 
conscience,  will  be  done  without  compunction  by  him  whose 
moral  sens«  has  not  been  sufficiently  exercised  to  discern 
between  good  and  evil.  In  short,  anything  external  to  the 
mind  will  be  modified  in  its  effect,  according  to  tho  constitu- 
tion and  training  of  the  different  minds  within  the  view  of 
which  it  may  be  brought. 

And  not  only  may  the  same  objects  differently  affect  dif* 
ferent  minds,  but  also  the  same  minds,  at  different  times,  or 
under  different  circumstances.  He  who  is  suffering  the  pain 
of  hunger  may  be  tempted  to  steal  in  ord«r  to  satisfy  his 
hunger ;  but  he  who  has  bread  enough  and  to  spare,  is  under 
no  such  temptation.  A  sum  of  money  which  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  bribe  one  man,  would  be  no  trial  to  the  honesty  of 
another.  Under  the  impulse  of  any  violent  passion,  con- 
siderations of  prudence  and  propriety  have  not  the  same 
weight  as  in  calmer  moments.  The  young  are  not  so  cautious, 
in  circumstances  of  danger  and  difficulty,  as  those  who  have 
attained  to  greater  age  and  experience.  Objects  appear  to  us 
in  very  different  colours,  in  health  and  in  sickness,  in  pros- 
perity and  in  adversity,  in  society  and  in  solitude,  in  prospect 
and  in  possession. 

It  would  thus  appear  tl  at  motives  are  in  their  natur 
mbfecHvef  in  their  influence  inditndfial,  and  in  their  issue 
variMe, 

irrSTIGISH  and  MT6TEET  have  been  derived  from  ftw*,  to 
shut  up ;  hence  iivariji,  one  who  shuts  up. 
"  The  epithet  sublime  is  strongly  and  happily  descriptive 
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of  the  feelings  inspired  by  the  genius  ef  Plato,  by  the  loflj 
wtifstieism  of  his  phUo6<^hy,  and  eren  by  the  remote  origip 
of  the  theological  fables  which  are  said  to  haye  descended 
to  him  from  Orpheus." ' 

MyalieUm  in  philosophy  is  the  belief  that  Qod  may  be  known 
face  to  face,  without  anything  intermediate.  It  is  a  yielding 
to  the  sentiment  awakened  by  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  and  a 
running  up  of  all  knowledge  and  all  duty  to  the  contem- 
plation and  loTe  of  Him.' 

My$tici»m  despairs  of  the  regular  process  of  science;  it 
beHeres  that  we  may  attain  directly,  without  the  aid  of  the 
senses  or  reason,  and  by  an  immediate  intuition,  the  real  and 
abeolute  principle  of  ail  truth,  God.  It  finds  God  either  in 
nature,  and  hence  9kphyaieal  and  naluralisiic  mygtieim;  or  in 
the  soul,  and  hence  a  moro^  and  metaphysieai  mysticism.  It 
has  also  its  historical  Tiews ;  and  in  history  it  considers  espe- 
cially that  which  represents  myeiicism  in  full,  and  under  its 
most  regular  form,  that  is  religious ;  and  it  is  not  to  the  letter 
of  religions,  but  to  their  spirit,  that  it  clings;  hence  an 
aUegorical  and  symbolical  mysticism.  Van  Helmont,  Ames, 
and  Pordage,  are  ntUuralistie  mystics;  Poiret  is  moral,  and 
Bourignon  and  Fenelon  are  Dhint  mystics.  Swedenborg's 
mysticism  includes  them  all. 

"  Whether  in  the  Yedas,  in  the  Platonists,  or  in  the  Hegelians, 
mysticism  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  ascribing  objective 
existence  to  the  subjectiye  creations  of  our  own  faculties,  to 
ideas  or  feelings  of  the  mind ;  and  belieying  that  by  watching 
and  contemplating  these  ideas  of  its  own  making,  it  can  read 
in  them  what  takes  place  in  the  world  without.''* 

The  Germans  have  two  words  for  mysticism;  mysiik  and 
mysticismus.  The  former  they  use  in  a  favourable,  the  latter 
in  an  unfavourable  sense.  Just  as  we  say  piety  and  pietism, 
or  rationality  and  rationalism  ;  keeping  the  first  of  each  poii 
for  use,  the  second  for  abuse.^ 


(  Itflwtrt,  FkOmnfh,  Suafif  11.,  ehap.  6 

*  Oocutn,  Biri.  de  la  PMotoph.  MkL,  pr«mttr«  stfrto,  torn.  11.,  l«ton  9«  10, 

•  Mill,  £<y.,  b.  T.,  «taap.  111.,  {  5. 

«  YftaghAB,  Haun  with  Ou  JfytUet,  toL  1.,  p.  2S. 
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MYSTICISM- 

Ooasin,*  Schmidt  (Car.).' 

MTTH  and  MTTHOLOGT  {uvSof,  a  tale;  Koyof).— <'I  use  thii 
tenn  (myth)  as  synonymous  with  '  invention/  having  no  hi» 
torical  basis."* 

The  early  history  and  the  early  religion  of  all  nations  are 
fall  of  fables.  Hence  it  is  that  myiJis  have  been  divided  into 
the  traditional  and  the  theological,  or  the  historical  and  the 
religums.^ 

A  myth  is  a  narrative  framed  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
some  general  truth,  a  law  of  nature,  a  moral  phenomenon,  or 
a  religious  idea,  the  different  phases  of  which  correspond  to 
the  turn  of  the  narrative.  -An  allegory  agrees  with  it  in 
expressing  some  general  idea,  but  differs  from  it  in  this,— that 
in  the  allegory  the  idea  was  developed  before  the  ybrm,  which 
was  invented  and  adapted  to  it.  The  allegory  is  a  reflective 
and  artificial  process,  the  myth  springs  up  spontaneously  and 
by  a  kind  of  inspiration.  A  symbol  is  a  silent  myth,  which 
impresses  the  truths  which  it  conveys  not  by  successive  stages, 
but  at  once  (evw,  fioXh^)  throws  together  significant  images  of 
some  truth. 

Plato  has  introduced  the  myth  into  some  of  his  writings  in 
a  subordinate  way,  as  in  the  Gorgias,  the  Republic,  and  the 
Timcsus, 

Blackwell,*  Huttner,*  Bacon,^  MUUer.* 

On  the  philosophic  value  of  myths,  see  Cousin,*  and  the 
Argument  of  his  translation  of  Plato, 

Some  good  remarks  on  the  difference  between  the  parable, 
the  fable,  the  myth,  &c.,  will  be  found  in  Trench.* 


*  RiiL  qf  Mod.  PhiUmph.,  toI.  H^  pp.  94-7. 

*  Afot  9ttr  ki  MytHqueM  du  QuatorMme  tiede,    Strasbarg,  18S0. 

*  Pocoeke,  India  in  Gneot,  p.  2,  vote. 

*  Among  the  early  natkinii,  eTeiy  truth  a  little  remote  from  common  appreheni  nn 
WM  embodied  In  their  relifrioas  creed;  no  that  thlM  leoond  clan  would  contain  my  ht 
•oneernlng  Deity,  morals,  physios,  astronomy,  and  metapbyMos.  These  fast  SM  pi « 
^rly  esUed  phUotajdumea, 

*  LetUrt  Omeeminff  Mythologff,  8to,  Lond^  1748. 

*  De  MythU  PlatoniM,  4to,  Lelprio,  1788. 

*  On  the  Wi$dom  qf  th$  Jneimt$ 

*  MyOuHafn:  Translated  by  LeU'h,  1841. 

*  Own,  18*28;  1  and  16  logons. 
*  On  Ms  ParabUa,  Introd. 
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On   the  different  Tiews  taken   of  Greek  mythology. 
Greaser  and  Godfrey  Hermann. 
See  an  Essay  on  Comparative  Mythology,^  Grote.' 


HATUEA.— F.  Nature. 

VATUBAL,  as  distinguished  from  Supernatural  or  Miraonlons. 

—  "  The  only  distinct  meaning  of  the  word  natural  is  stated, 
jftxed,  or  settled;  since  what  is  natural  as  much  requires  and 
presupposes  an  intelligent  agent  to  render  it  so,  that  is,  to 
affect  it  continually  or  at  stated  times,  as  what  is  supernatural 
or  miraculous  does  to  effect  it  for  once."* 

Hatnral,  as  distinguished  from  Innate  or  Instinctive. 

**  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference,"  said  Mr.  Locke,^ 
**  between  an  innate  law,  and  a  lav  of  ncUure;  between  some- 
thing imprinted  on  our  minds  in  their  very  original,  and 
something  that  we  being  ignorant  of,  may  attain  to  the  know* 
ledge  of  by  the  use  and  application  of  our  natural  faculties. 
And  I  think  they  equally  forsake  the  truth  wtib,  running  into 
contrary  extremes,  either  affirm  an  innate  law,  or  deny  tliat 
there  is  a  law  knowable  by  the  Ught  of  nature,  without  the 
help  of  positive  reyelation." 

**  Of  the  various  powers  and  faculties  we  possess,  there  are 
some  which  nature  seems  both  to  have  planted  and  reared,  so 
as  to  have  left  nothing  to  human  industry.  Such  are  the  powers 
which  we  have  in  common  with  the  brutes,  and  which  are 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  or  to  tlie  con- 
tinuance of  the  kind.  There  are  other  powers,  of  which  nature 
hath  only  planted  the  seeds  in  our  minds,  but  hath  left  the 
rearing  of  them  to  human  culture.*  It  is  by  the  proper  cul- 
ture of  these  that  we  are  capable  of  all  those  improvements  ia 
intellectuals,  in  tastes,  and  in  morals,  which  exalt  and  dignify 
human  nature ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  neglect  or  per- 
version of  them  makes  its  degeneracy  and  corruption."* 

*  In  tht  Oz/mrd  Ati^f  tm  ISSSw  •  BUL  qf  Oreeet,  toI.  I.,  p.  400. 

*  BaUar,  Analogy,  part  L,  chap.  1.  *  JSnay  on  Bum.  Undentand^  bcok  I.,  eh.  S 

•  Tet  Dr.  BeU,  wImh  spealdng  of  natural  rights  (.^ic^  i^w.,  «Maj  r^  oh.  6)  ium  A» 
mU  u  qrnonymoiu  with  naturaL 

•  B«id,  Imqiir^,  eh.  1,  Mct  2. 
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HATXTEAL  — 

''  Whatever  ideas,  whatever  principles  we  are  necessarily  led 
to  acquire  bj  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  those  faculties  which  are  essential  to  our 
preservation,  are  to  be  considered  as  parts  of  human  nature, 
no  less  than  those  which  are  implanted  in  the  mind  at  its  first 
formation/'  > 

"  Acquired  perceptions  and  sentiments  maj  be  termed  fM- 
iural,  M  much  as  those  which  are  commonly  so  called,  if  they 
are  as  rarely  found  wanting." ' 

VATU&ALI8M  is  the  name  given  to  those  systems  of  the  philo* 
sophy  of  natmre  which  explain  the  phenomena  by  a  blind  force 
acting  necessarily.  This  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  Lucretius,' 
and  was  held  by  Leucij^us  and  Epicurud.  The  Sysieme  de  la 
Naiure  of  D'Holbaob,  tiie  TraiU  de  la  Nature  a[  Robinet,  and 
the  PhUoBcphie  de  la  Nature  of  Delisle  de  Sales,  also  contain  it. 
Naiuraliem  in  the  fine  arts  is  opposed  to  idealism.  Of 
Albert  Durer  it  is  said  that ''  he  united  to  the  brilliant  deli- 
cacies of  Flemish  naturtUism  the  most  elevated  and  varied  of 
Italian  idealism"^ 

ITAtuaB  {rlltecor,  to  be  bom).  —  According  to  its  derivation, 
naiure  should  mean  that  which  is  produced  or  bom ;  but  it 
also  means  that  which  produces  or  causes  to  be  bom.  The 
word  has  been  used  with  various  shades  of  meaning,  but  they 
may  all  be  brought  under  two  heads,  Natura  Naivrans,  and 
Natura  NcUurata, 

I.  Natura  Naturans.  —  a.  The  Author  of  nature,  the  un- 
created Being  who  gave  birth  to  everything  that  is.  b.  The 
plastic  nature  or  energy  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Deity,  by 
which  all  things  are  conserved  and  directed  to  their  ends  and 
uses.  c.  The  course  of  nature,  or  the  established  order  ac- 
cording to  which  the  universe  is  regulated. 

Alii  nataram  ceneeni  esse  vim  quandam  sine  Eatione,  eieniem 
mctus  in  corporibus  necessaries;  alii  autem  vim  participem 
ordinis,  tanquam  via  propredietdem,* 

II.  Natura  Nahiraia,^~a.  1.  The  works  of  nature,  both  mind 


■  Stewui,  Ad.  and  Mar.  Fow^  toI.  L,  p.  351. 

*  Mat^ntofh,  Prdimin,  JHnerL,  p.  67.  *  i>e  BeruM  Nahera, 
«  Labarte,  Handbook  qf  tfu  MRddU  Ago, 

•  doerOk  Ih  NaL  Ikonm,  Ub.  iL 
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and  matter.  3.  The  visible  or  material  creation,  as  distinct 
from  Gh)d  and  the  soul,  which  is  the  object  of  natural  science, 

**  The  term  i^aiure  is  used  sometimes  in  a  wider,  sometimes 
in  a  narrower  extension.  When  employed  in  its  most  ezten- 
sive  meaning,  it  embraces  the  two  worlds  of  mind  and  matter. 
When  employed  in  its  more  restricted  signification,  it  is  a 
Bjnonjm  for  the  latter  only,  and  is  then  used  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  former.  In  the  Greek  philosophy,  the  word  ^voftf 
was  general  in  its  meaning ;  and  the  great  branch  of  philoso- 
phy, styled  *  physical  or  physiological,'  included  under  it  not 
only  the  sciences  of  matter,  but  also  those  of  mind.  With  us, 
ihe  term  nature  is  mote  vaguely  extensive  than  the  terms 
physics,  physical,  physiology,  physiological,  or  even  than  the 
adjective,  natural;  whereas,  in  the  philosophy  of  Germany, 
n€Uur  and  its  correlatives,  whether  of  Greek  or  Latin  deriva- 
tion, are,  in  general,  expressive  of  the  world  of  matter  in  con- 
trast to  the  world  of  intelligence."  ^ 

}(,  Nature  as  opposed  to  art,  all  physical  causes,  all  the 
forces  which  belong  to  physical  beings,  organic  or  inorganic. 
e.  The  nature  or  essence  of  any  particular  being  or  class  of 
beings,  that  which  makes  it  what  it  is. 

'*The  word  nature  has  been  used  in  two  senses,— viz., 
actively  and  passively;  energetic  (= forma  formans),  and 
material  {=  forma  formata).  In  the  first  it  signifies  the  in- 
ward principle  of  whatever  is  requisite  for  the  reality  of  a 
thing  as  existent;  while  the  essence,  or  essential  property,  sig- 
nifies the  inner  principle  of  all  that  appertains  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  thing.  Hence,  in  accurate  language,  we  say  the 
essence  of  a  mathematical  circle  or  geometrical  figure,  not  the 
nature,  because  in  the  conception  of  forms,  purely  geometrical, 
there  is  no  expression  or  implication  of  their  real  existence. 
In  the  second  or  material  sense  of  the  word  nature,  we  mean 
by  it  the  sum  total  of  all  things,  as  far  as  they  are  objects  of 
our  senses,  and  consequently  of  possible  experience — the 
aggregate  of  phenomena,  whether  existing  for  our  outer 
senses,  or  for  our  inner  sense.    The  doctrine  concerning  na- 

iure,  would  therefore  (the  word  physiology  being  both  am- 

»   —  -  -^ 

•  sir  W.  Hamnton,  lUUPt  Work$,  p.  210,  not*. 
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biguous  in  itself,  and  already  otherwise  appropriated)  be  mure 
properly  entitled  phenomenology,  distinguished  into  its  two 
grand  divisions,  somatology  *  and  psychology."  ■ 

HATUEE  (Coarse  or  Power  of).  —  "  There  is  no  such  thing  ae 
what  men  commonly  call  the  ctmrae  of  nature,  or  the  powe  *  of 
ncUure.  The  course  of  nature,  truly  and  properly  speaking,  is 
nothing  eLj  but  the  will  of  God  producing  certain  effects  in  a 
continued,  regular,  constant,  and  uniform  manner;  which 
course  or  manner  of  acting,  being  in  every  movement  per- 
fectly arbitrary,  is  as  easy  to  be  altered  at  any  time  as  to  be 
preserved.  And  if  (as  seems  most  probable),  this  continual 
acting  upon  matter  be  performed  by  the  subserviency  of  cre- 
ated intelligences  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Supreme 
Creator,  then  it  is  easy  for  any  of  them,  and  as  much  within 
their  natural  power  (by  the  permission  of  God),  to  aUer  the 
course  of  nature  at  any  time,  or  in  any  respect,  as  it  is  to  prt' 
serve  or  continue  it."  • 

"All  things  are  artificial,"  said  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  for 
nature  is  the  art  of  God."  The  antithesis  of  nature  and  art  is 
a  celebrated  doctrine  in  the  peripatetic  philosophy.  Natural 
things  are  distinguished  from  artificial,  inasmuch  as  they  have, 
what  the  latter  are  without,  an  intrinsic  principle  of  forma- 
tion."* 

**Naturej"  said  Dr.  Reid,*  "  is  the  name  we  give  to  the  efficient 
'^ause  of  innumerable  effects  which  fall  daily  under  observation. 
But  if  it  be  asked  what  nature  is  ?  whether  the  first  universal 
cause*  or  a  subordinate  one  ?  whether  one  or  many  ?  whether 
intelligent  or  unintelligent? — upon  these  points  we  find  various 
conjectures  and  theories,  but  no  solid  ground  upon  which  we 
can  rest.  And  I  apprehend  the  vnsest  men  are  they  who  are 
sensible  that  they  know  nothing  of  the  matter." 

The  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  vrrote  an  Enquiry  into  the  vulgarly 


*  Both  these  are  Inelnded  in  the  title  of  a  work  which  appeared  more  than  thirt; 
years  ago, — ris^  SomatopgychoHoloffia, 

*  Coleridge,  Friend,  p.  410. 

*  Clarke,  Eindenou  of  Nat,  and  Bevealed  SeUgion,  p.  300,  4th  edit 

*  Ari9t.,  De  Oen^  Anim.  ii.,  c.  1.  *  AcL  Bmo.,  essay  f.,  eb.  6. 

*  Natura  «$t  prineipium  d  oauaai  effleteTu  omnitan  rerum  naturaUum,  quo  tennt  a 
9eUribug  phitn$ofwu$  cum  Deo  cor^imdebatur.—OietrOf  Ik  Nat.  Deor.j  lib.  i.,  e.  8,  aii4 
Bb.  ii^  c.  22^  32. 
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reeewed  notion  of  Nahtre,  in  which  he  attempted  to  show  the 
absurdity  of  interposing  any  subordinate  energy  between  the 
Creator  and  His  works.' 

Hatiire  or  Poroe  (Plastic)  [lOuiotsvi,  to  form),  was  the  name 
giyen  by  ancient  physiologists  to  a  power  to  which  they  attri- 
buted  the  formation  of  the  germs  and  tissues  of  organized  and 
liring  beings.  In  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  Democritus, 
who  explained  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  by  means  of  matter 
and  motion,  and  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  Strato,  whp 
taught  that  matter  was  the  only  substance,  but  in  itself  a 
living  and  active  force,  Gudworth  maintained  that  there  is  a 
plastic  naiure,  a  spiritual  energy,  intermediate  between  the 
Creator  and  His  works,  by  which  the  phenomena  of  nature  are 
produced.  To  ascribe  these  phenomena  to  the  immediate 
agency  of  Deity  would  be,  he  thought,  to  make  the  course  of 
nature  miraculous ;  and  he  could  npt  suppose  the  agency  of 
the  Deity  to  be  exerted  directly,  and  yet  monstrosities  and 
defects  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  nature.  How  far  the  facts 
warrant  such  an  hypothesis,  or  how  far  such  an  hypothesis 
explains  the  facts,  may  be  doubted.  But  the  hypothesis  is  not 
much  different  from  that  of  the  anima  mundi,  or  soul  of  matr 
ter,  which  had  the  countenance  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  as 

'  well  as  of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  and  later  philosophers. — 
F.  Anima  Mundi. 

Hatnre  (Philosophy  of^.  —  The  philosophy  of  nature  includes 
all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  account  for  the  ori* 
gin  and  on-goings  of  the  physical  universe.  Some  of  these 
have  been  noticed  under  Matter — q,  v.  And  for  an  account  of 
the  various  Philosophies  of  nature,  see  T.  H.  Martin,'  J.  B. 
Stallo,  A.M.» 
HATintE  (Law  of ).— By  the  law  of  Nature  is  meant  that  law  of 
justice  and  benevolence  which  is  written  on  the  heart  of  every 
man,  and  which  teaches  him  to  do  to  others  as  he  would  wish 
that  they  should  do  unto  him.  It  was  long  called  the  law  of 
nature  and  of  nations,  because  it  is  natural  to  men  of  all  nations. 

*■  12itto,  Load.,  1785. 

*  PhifmopkU  Spirituah'sU  de  la  Nature,  2  torn.,  Paris,  1849. 

*  Oenmd  PrineipUa  qf  FhOotopk.  qf  Nature,  Lond.,  1848. 

*  Quod  natunJia  ratio  inter  emnei  hominet  cotutUuit,  id  apud  omnee  populot  peraqtet 
r,  voeaturquejue  ffmtwm  ;  quati  wtjure  omna  gtnlu  ulMM^ttr.'^CIalM. 
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But  by  the  phrase  law  of  nations  is  now  meant  international 
law,  and  by  the  law  ofwdure^  natural  law.  It  is  not  meant 
by  the  phrase  that  there  is  a  regular  system  or  code  of  laws 
made  known  by  the  light  of  nature  in  which  all  men  every- 
where acquiesce,  but  that  there  are  certain  great  principlei 
universally  acknowledged,  and  in  accordance  with  which  men 
feel  themselves  bound  to  regulate  their  conduct. 

"  Why  seek  the  law  or  rule  in  the  world  ?  What  would  you 
answer  when  it  is  alleged  to  be  within  you,  if  you  would  only 
listen  to  it?  You  are  like  a  dishonest  debtor  who  asks  for  the 
bill  against  him  when  he  has  it  himself.  Quod  peiis  iniu$ 
habes.  All  the  tables  of  the  law,  the  two  tables  of  Moses,  the 
twelve  tables  of  the  Romans,  and  all  the  good  laws  in  tbe 
world,  are  but  copies  and  extracts,  which  will  be  produced  in 
judgment  against  thee  who  hidest  the  original  and  ^  pre- 
tendest  not  to  know  what  it  is,  stifling  as  much  as  possible 
that  light  which  shines  within  thee,  but  which  would  nevei 
have  been  without  and  humanly  published  but  that  that  which 
was  within,  all  celestial  and  divine,  had  been  contemned  and 
forgotten."  • 

According  to  Grotius,  "Jus  naturale  est  dictatum  rectos  ro- 
iionis,  indicans,  actui  alicvi,  ex  ^us  convenientiat  vel  disconve- 
nientia  cum  ipsa  naiura  raitonalif  inesse  moralem  turpitudinem^ 
aut  necessUaiem  moralem ;  et  consequenter  ab  auihore  naturae^ 
ipso  DeOf  talem  actum  aut  vetari  dutprcecipi." 

**Jus  genthim  is  used  to  denote,  not  international  law,  but 
positive  or  instituted  law,  so  far  as  it  is  common  to  all 
nations.  When  th«  Romans  spoke  of  international  law,  they 
termed  it  Jus  FeciaUt  the  law  of  heralds,  or  international 
envoys."  • 

Selden,»  Grotius,*  Puffendorff,*  Sanderson,*  Tyrell,*  Cul- 
verwell.' 
VATiratE  (of  Things).— The  following  may  be  given  as  an  outline 
of  the  views  of  those  philosophers,  Cudworth,  Clarke,  Prioe^ 


*Ob«Roii,  DelaSagnm,  Hr.  IL,  oliap.8,  No.  4. 

•  Whewdl,  MoraUty,  No.  1189.  •  Dt  Jure  NaturtOij  lib.  L,  e.  S. 
«  D€  Jwe  PdU  H  PacUt  Pntfffmii.t  teet »,  6^  lib.  L,  cap.  1,  aeet.  10. 

•  IM  Qfftei*  HomiwtM  H  CM»,  lib.  IH^  e.  8. 

•  Dt  OUiff.  OmMtfen/us,  Pr»leet  Qaarta,  Beet  20-24. 

^  On  Law  qf  NaUirt.  *  Jhtoaune  of  th$  Light  (^  mumn 
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and  others,  who  place  the  foundation  of  Tirtae  in  thenatorai 
reason,  and  fitness  of  things :  — 

"  Everything  is  what  it  is,  by  haying  a  natnro.  As  all 
things  have  not  the  same  nature,  there  must  be  different 
rfHaiioMt  respectSf  or  proportions,  of  some  things  towards  others, 
and  a  consequent ^fn^t  or  unfitness,  in  the  application  of  dif- 
ferent things,  or  different  relations,  to  one  another.  It  is  the 
same  with  persons.  There  is  tk  fitness,  or  suitableness  of  certain 
circumstances  to  certain  pfr«on«,  and  an  unsuHableness  of  oihers. 
And  from  the  different  relations  of  different  persons  to  one 
mnother,  there  necessarily  arises  tk  fitness  or  unfitness  of  certain 
manners  of  behaviour  of  some  persons  towards  others,  as  well 
as  in  respect  to  the  things  and  circumstances  with  which  they 
are  surrounded.  Now,  we  stand  in  yarious  relations  to  God, 
as  our  Creator,  our  Preseryer,  our  Benefactor,  our  Governor, 
and  our  Judge.  We  cannot  contemplate  these  relations,  with- 
out seeing  or  feeling  a  Rectitude  or  Rightness  in  cherishing 
certain  affections  and  discharging  certain  services  towards  Him, 
and  a  Wrongness  in  neglecting  to  do  so,  or  in  manifesting  a 
different  disposition,  or  following  a  different  course  of  action. 
We  stand,  also,  in  yarious  relations  to  our  fellow-creatures ; 
some  of  them  inseparable  from  our  nature  and  condition  as 
human  beings,  such  as  the  relations  of  parent  and  child, 
brother  and  friend;  and  others  which  may  be  voluntarily 
established,  such  as  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  master 
and  servant.  And  we  cannot  conceive  of  these  relations 
without  at  the  same  time  seeing  a  Rectitude  or  Rightness  in 
ehenshing  suitable  affections  and  following  a  suitable  course 
of  action.  Not  to  do  bo  we  see  and  feel  to  be  Wrong,  We 
may  even  be  said  to  stand  in  various  relations  to  the  objects 
around  us  in  the  world;  and,  when  we  contemplate  our 
nature  and  condition,  we  ctonot  fail  to  see,  in  certain  manners 
of  behaviour,  a  suitableness  or  unsuitableness  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  have  been  placed.  Now,  Rectitude  or 
oonformity  with  those  relations  which  arise  from  the  nature 
and  condition  of  man,  is  nothing  arbitrary  or  fictitious.  It  is 
founded  in  the  nature  of  things.  God  was  under  no  necessity 
to  create  human  beings.  But,  in  calling  them  into  existence, 
he  must  have  given  them  a  nature,  and  thus  have  constituted 

30* 
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the  relations  in  wluch  they  stand  to  Him  and  t.)  other  Leings. 
There  is  a  suitableness  or  congruity,  between  these  relations 
and  certain  manners  of  behayiour.  lleason,  or  the  Moral 
Faculty,  perceives  and  approves  of  this  suitableness  or  con- 
gruity.  The  Divine  mind  must  do  the  same,  for  the  relatJonii 
were  constituted  by  Ood  ;  and  conformity  to  them  must  be  in 
accordance  with  His  will.  So  that  Conscience,  when  truly 
enlightened,  is  a  ray  from  the  Divine  Reason  ;  and  the  moral 
law,  which  it  reveals  to  us,  is  Eternal  and  Immutable  as  the 
nature  of  God  and  the  nature  of  things." ' 

HATUIEIE  (Human). — As  to  the  different  senses  in  which  naiw-^ 
may  be  understood,  and  the  proper  meaning  of  the  maxim, 
Follow  naiurty  —  see  Butler.* 

NECESSITT  {ne  and  cesao^  that  which  cannot  cease).  —  "I  have 
one  thing  to  observe  of  the  several  kinds  of  necessity^  that  the 
idea  of  some  sort  of  firm  connection  runs  through  them  all  :-^ 
and  that  is  the  proper  general  import  of  the  name  necessity. 
Connection  of  mental  or  verbal  propositions,  or  of  their 
respective  parts,  makes  up  the  idea  of  logical  necessify^-^ 
connection  of  end  and  means  makes  up  the  idea  of  moral 
necessity,  —  connection  of  causes  and  effects  is  physical  neees' 
sity, — and  connection  of  existence  and  essence  is  metaphysical 
necessity,"* 

Logical  necessity  is  that  which,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  proposition,  cannot  but  be.  Thus  it  is  necessary  that  man 
be  a  rational  animal,  because  these  are  the  terms  in  which  he 
is  defined. 

Moral  necessity  is  that  without  which  the  effect  cannot  well 
be,  although,  absolutely  speaking  it  may.  A  man  who  is  lame 
is  under  a  moral  necessity  to  use  some  help,  but  absolutely  he 
may  not 

*'  The  phrase  moral  necessity  w  used  variously ;  sometimes  it 
is  used  for  necessity  of  moral  obligation.  So  we  say  a  man  is 
under  necessity^  when  he  is  under  bonds  of  duty  and  conscience 
from  which  he  cannot  be  discharged.  Sometimes  by  moral 
necessity  is  meant  that  sure  connection  of  things  that  is  « 

>  Manual  </  Mar.  PAO.,  p.  IM. 

*  Three  Stmunt  on  Hum,  Jfaiure, 

•  WftUtrUiMl,  Works,  toI.  1t^  p.  4ZZ. 
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foundation  for  infallible  certainty.  In  this  sense  moral  necM- 
sily  signifies  much  the  same  as  that  high  degree  of  probalilitj, 
which  is  ordinarily  sufficient  to  satisfy  mankind  in  their  con- 
duct and  behaviour  in  the  world.    Sometimes  bv  moral  nece^ 

m 

tiiy  is  meant  that  necessity  of  connection  and  consequenue 
which  arises  from  such  moral  causes  as  the  strength  of  incli- 
nation or  motives,  and  the  connection  which  there  is  in  many 
oases  between  them,  and  such  certain  volitions  and  actions. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  I  use  the  phrase  morai  necessity  in  the 
following  discourse."  * 

*'  By  ncUural  (or  physical)  necessity,  as  applied  to  men,  I 
mean  such  necessity  as  men  are  under  through  the  force  of 
natural  causes.  Thus  men  placed  in  certain  circumstances, 
are  the  subjects  of  particular  sensations  by  necessity;  they 
feel  pain  when  their  bodies  are  wounded ;  they  see  the  objects 
placed  before  them  in  a  clear  light,  when  their  eyes  are  opened : 
so  they  assent  to  the  truths  of  certain  propositions  as  soon  as 
the  terms  are  understood ;  as  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
that  black  is  not  white,  that  two  parallel  lines  can  never  cross 
one  another;  so  by  a  natural  (a  physical)  necessity  men's 
bodies  move  downwards  when  there  is  nothing  to  support 
them."« 

Necessity  is  characteristic  of  ideas  and  of  actions,  A  neces- 
sary idea  is  one  the  contrary  of  which  cannot  be  entertained 
by  the  human  mind ;  as  every  change  implies  a  cause.  Neces* 
siiy  and  universality  are  the  marks  of  certain  ideas  which  are 
native  to  the  human  mind,  and  not  derived  from  experience. 
A  necessary  action  is  one  the  contrary  of  which  is  impossible 
Necessity  is  opposed  to  freedom,  or  to  free-will. — F.  Liberty. 
nSCBSSITT  (Boctrina  of). 

"  There  are  two  schemes  of  necessity, — ^the  necessitation  by 
efficient — ^the  necessitation  by^noZ  causes.  The  former  is  brute 
or  blind  fate ;  the  latter  rational  determinism.  Though  their 
practical  results  be  the  same,  they  ought  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished."' 

Leibnitz^  distinguishes  between-* 

1.  Hypothetical  necessity,  as  opposed  to  absolute  necessity,  a« 

*  Edwmrdf,  Wnria,  toI.  J,  p.  lid.  •  IbM,  rol.  i,  p.  14IU 

*  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  ReUPi  Works,  p.  87,  not«. 

*  In  his  VUth  Paper  to  Or.  Clarke,  p.  167. 
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that  which  the  supposition  or  the  hypothesis  of  God's  forenght 
and  preordination  lays  npon  future  contingents. 

2.  Logical^  metaphysical^  or  mathematical  necessity ,  which 
takes  place  because  the  opposite  implies  a  contradiction ;  and 

3.  Moral  necessity,  whereby  a  wise  being  chooses  the  best, 
and  every  mind  follows  the  strongest  inclination. 

Dr.  Clarke '  replies,  **  Necessity ,  in  philosophical  questions, 
always  signifies  absolute  necessity^  Hypothetical  necessity  and 
moral  necessity  are  only  figurative  ways  of  speaking,  and  in 
philosophical  strictness  of  truth,  are  no  necessity  at  all.  The 
question  is  not,  whether  a  thing  must  be,  when  it  is  supposed 
that  it  iSy  or  that  it  is  to  he  (which  is  hypothetical  necessity). 
Neither  is  the  question  whether  it  be  true,  that  a  good  being, 
continuing  to  be  good,  cannot  do  evil ;  or  a  wise  being,  con- 
tinuing to  be  wise,  cannot  act  unwisely;  or  a  veracious  person, 
continuing  to  be  veracious,  cannot  tell  a  lie  (which  is  moral 
necessity).  But  the  true  and  only  question  in  philosophy  con- 
cerning liberty,  is,  whether  the  immediate  physical  cause,  or 
principle  of  action  be  indeed  in  him  whom  we  call  the  agent ; 
or  whether  it  be  some  other  reason,  which  is  the  real  cause  by 
operating  upon  the  agent,  and  making  him  to  be  not  indeed 
an  agent,  but  a  mere  patient," 

VECESSITT  (LogpLcal). 

*'  The  scholastic  philosophers  have  denominated  one  species 
of  necessity — necessitas  consequentice,  and  another — necessOas 
eonsequentis.  The  former  is  an  ideal  or  formal  necessity;  the 
inevitable  dependence  of  one  thought  upon  another,  by  reason 
of  our  intelligent  nature.  The  latter  is  a  real  or  material 
necessity;  the  inevitable  dependence  of  one  thing  upon  another 
because  of  its  own  nature.  The  former  is  a  logical  necessity, 
common  to  all  legitimate  consequence,  whatever  be  the  material 
modality  of  its  objects.  The  latter  is  an  extrarlogical  necessity, 
over  and  above  the  syllogistio  inference,  and  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  modality  of  the  consequent.  This  ancient  distinction 
modem  philosophers  have  not  only  overlooked  but  confounded. 
(See  contrasted  the  doctrines  of  the  Aphrodisian,  and  of  Mr. 
Dugald  Stewart.* )  — Sir  William  Hamilton.* 

>  p.  287.  *  Id  VistertatwHt  on  Reid,  p.  701,  no%^ 

'  Diteuuiem,  p.  144. 
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HEG  ATIOH  (neffOf  to  denj),  is  the  absence  of  that  which  does  not 
nacnrally  belong  to  the  thing  we  are  speaking  of»  or  whioh  has 
no  right,  obligation,  or  necessity  to  be  present  with  it;  as  when 
we  say  —  A  stone  is  inanimate,  or  blind,  or  deaf,  that  is,  has 
no  life,  nor  sight,  nor  hearing ;  or  when  we  say — ^A  carpenter 
or  fisherman  is  unlearned ;  these  are  mere  negationa^ 

According  to  Thomas  Aquinas,*  simple  negation  denies  to 
a  thing  some  certain  realities  which  do  not  belong  to  the  « % 

nature  of  the  same.  Privation^  on  the  contrary,  is  deficiency 
in  some  reality  which  belongs  to  the  notion  of  the  being. — F. 
Pbitation. 

In  simple  apprehension  there  is  no  affirmation  or  denial, 
so  that,  strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  negative  ideas,  notions* 
or  conceptions.  In  truth,  some  that  are  so  called  represent 
the  most  positive  realities ;  as^infinity,  immensity,  immortality, 
&c.  But  in  some  ideas,  as  in  that  of  blindness,  deafness,  in- 
sensibility, there  is,  as  it  were,  a  taking  away  of  something 
from  the  object  of  which  these  ideas  are  entertained.  But  this 
is  privation  {oti^ot^)  rather  than  negation  {SkHo^iij.  And 
in  general  it  may  be  said  that  negation  implies  some  anterior 
conception  of  the  object  of  which  tbe  negation  is  made.  Ab- 
solute negation  is  impossible.  We  have  no  idea  of  nothing. 
It  is  but  a  word.' 

BIHILISM  [nihil,  nihilum,  nothing),  is  scepticism  carried  to  Jhe 
denial  of  all  existence. 

"  The  sum  total,"  says  Fichte,  "  is  this.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  permanent  either  without  me  or  within  me,  but  only 
an  unceasing  change.  I  know  absolutely  nothing  of  any  ex- 
istence, not  even  of  my  own.  I  myself  know  nothing,  and  am 
nothing.  Images  {Bilder)  there  are ;  they  constitute  all  that 
apparently  exists,  and  what  they  know  of  themselves  is  after 
the  manner  of  images ;  images  that  pass  and  vanish  without 
there  being  aught  to  witness  their  transition ;  that  consist  in 
fact  of  the  images  of  images,  without  significance  and  without 
an  aim.  I  myself  am  one  of  these  images ;  nay,  I  am  not  even 
thus  much,  but  only  a  confused  image  of  images.  All  reality 
u  converted  into  a  marvellous  dream  without  a  life  to  dream  o^ 


>  Wfttta,  Loff^  part  i^  duip.  2,  mo(  & 
*  Smama,  p.  i.,  qa.  4S,  art.  6. 
•JHeLdmSafmcmPhOotcpk. 
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and  without  a  mind  to  dream;  into  a  dream  made  up  only  of 
a  dream  itself.  Perception  is  a  dream ;  thought,  the  Bonrc€ 
of  all  the  existence  and  all  the  reality  which  I  imagine  to  my- 
self of  my  existence,  of  my  power,  of  my  destination — ^is  the 
dream  of  that  dream."  ■ 

In  like  manner,  Mr.  Hume  resoWed  the  phenomena  of 
consciousness  into  impressions  and  ideas.  And  as  according 
to  Berkeley,  sensitire  impressions  were  no  proof  of  external 
realities,  so  according  to  Hume,  ideas  do  not  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  mind  —  so  that  there  is  neither  matter  nor  mind,  for 
anything  that  we  can  prove. 

HIUILini  or  HOTHIHO  ''is  that  of  which  everything  can 
truly  be  denied,  and  nothing  can  be  truly  affirmed.  So  that 
the  idea  of  nothing  (if  I  may  so  speak)  is  absolutely  the  nega- 
tion of  all  ideas.  The  idea,  therefore,  either  of  a  finite  or 
infinite  nothing,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms."  ' 

Nothing,  taken  positively,  is  what  does  not  but  may  exist, 
as  a  river  of  milk — taken  negatively,  it  is  that  which  does  not 
and  cannot  exist,  as  a  square  circle,  a  mountain  without  a 
valley.  Nothing  positively  is  ens  potentiate.  Nothing  nega- 
tively is  non  ens, 

VOMINALISM  (nomen,  a  name),  is  the  doctrine  that  general 
•  notions,  such  as  the  notion  of  a  tree,  have  no  realities  cor- 
responding to  them,  and  have  no  existence  but  as  names 
or  words.  The  doctrine  directly  opposed  to  it  is  realism. 
To  the  intermediate  doctrine  of  concepitialism,  nominalism  is 
closely  allied.  It  may  be  called  the  envelope  of  conceptuali^m, 
while  conceptualism  is  the  letter  or  substance  of  nominalism, 
"If  nominalism  sets  out  from  conceptualism,  conceptualism 
should  terminate  in  nominalism,"  says  Mons.  Cousin.* 

Universalia  ante  rem,  is  the  watchword  of  the  Realists; 
Universalia  in  re,  of  the  Conceptualists ;  Universalia  post  rem, 
of  the  Nominalists.  The  Nominalists  were  called  Terministv 
about  the  time  of  the  Reformation.* 

''The   Terminists,  among  whom  I  was,  are  so  called  be 


*  8lr  William  Hnmllton,  ReuTs  Wnrki,  p.  129,  note. 

*  Clarke,  Jmwer  to  Stventh  Letter,  noU. 

■  ItUrod.  aux  owrraget  inSdiU  tTAbaOaird,  4U>,  Pftrla,  183S,  p.  18L 

*  BaUant/D^  Examitt,  qf  Hum.  Mind,  ohap.  8,  sect  4. 
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caaee  thej  speak  of  a  thing  in  its  own  proper  words,  and  dc 
not  apply  them  after  a  strange  sort.  Thej  are  also  called 
OceamUU,  from  Ookham  their  founder.  He  was  an  able  and 
a  sensible  man."  > 

In  asserting  that  nniyersals  existed,  but  only  in  the  mind, 
Ookham  agreed  exactly  with  the  modern  Conceptualists.  -~  V, 
Uniyxbsals. 

VOH  SEftUXTUK  (it  does  not  follow ;  the  inference  is  not  neces- 
sary.) —  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substantive ;  and  an  incon< 
dusiye  inference  is  called  a  non  sequitur» 

VOOGOHIE  {vovit  mind;  yoi«o$,  birth,  or  generation).  —  "Leib- 
niti  has  intellectualized  sensations,  Locke  has  sensualized 
notions,  in  that  system  which  I  might  call  a  noo^onie,  in  place 
of  admitting  two  different  sources  of  our  representations, 
which  are  objectively  valid  only  in  their  connection."' 

VOOLOGY  (vov$,  mind;  Xoyof),  is  a  term  proposed  by  Mens. 
Paffe,'  to  denote  the  science  of  intellectual  facts,  or  the  facts 
of  intellect;  and  pathology  (psychological),  to  denote  the 
science  of  the  phenomenes  affectifs^  or  feeling,  or  sensibility. 

The  use  of  the  term  is  noticed  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton*  as  the 
title  given  to  Treatises  on  the  doctrine  of  First  Principles,  by 
Calovius,  in  1651 ;  Mejerus,  in  16G2;  Wagnerus,  in  1670 ;  and 
Zeidlerus,  in  1680  —  and  he  has  said,  "  The  correlatives  noetic 
and  dianoetic  would  afford  the  best  philosophical  designations, 
the  former  for  an  intuitive  principle,  or  truth  at  first  hand ; 
the  latter  for  a  demonstrative  proposition,  or  truth  at  second 
hand.  Noology  or  noologicai,  dianoialogy  and  dianoialogical, 
would  be  also  technical  terms  of  much  convenience  in  various 
departments  of  philosophy." 

Mens.  Ampere  proposed  to  designate  the  sciences  which 
treat  of  the  human  mind  JLea  sciences  Noologiques, 

**  If,  instead  of  considering  the  objects  of  our  knowledge,  we 
oonsider  its  origin^  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  either  derived  from 
experience  alone,  or  from  reason  alone ;  hence  empirical  phi* 
losophersand  tliose  which  Kant  calls  noologists:  at  their  head 


*  Lntber,  TeMe  Slwlr,  p.  640-2. 

*  Kant,  OrU.  de  la  Raiwn  Ptertf  pp.  826,  827. 
'  Sur  la  SentibOiU.  p.  80. 

*  MeuTi  Works,  note  A,  wet  6,  p.  770. 
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are  Aristotle  and  Plato  among  the  ancients,  and  Locke  and 

Lcibnits  among  the  moderns." ' 
HOKM  (normat  from  yvwptfcof,  a  square  or  rule  of  builders),  is  need 
as  synonymous  with  law.    Anything  not  in  accordance  with 
the  law  is  'said  to  be  abnormal. 

"  There  is  no  uniformity,  no  norma,  principle,  or  rule,  per* 
ceivable  in  the  distribution  of  the  primeval  natural  agents 
through  the  universe."* 
NOTION  (no8eo,  to  know).  —  Bolingbroke*  says,  "I  distinguish 
here  between  ideas  and  noiiotiSf  for  it  seems  to  me,  that,  as  wc 
compound  simple  into  complex  ideas,  so  the  composition  we 
make  of  simple  and  complex  ideas  may  be  called,  more  pro- 
perly,  and  with  less  confusion  and  ambiguity,  notions." 

Mr.  Locke ^  says,  ''The  mind  being  once  furnished  with 
simple  ideas,  it  can  put  them  together  in  several  compositions, 
and  so  make  variety  of  complex  ideas,  without  examining 
whether  they  exist  so  together  in  nature,  and  hence  I  think 
it  is  that  these  ide<is  are  called  notions,  as  they  had  their  origi- 
nal and  constant  existence  more  in  the  thoughts  of  men  than 
in  the  reality  of  things." 

"  The  distinction  of  ideas,  strictly  so  called,  and  notions,  is 
one  of  the  most  common  and  important  in  the  philosophy  of 
mind.  Nor  do  we  owe  it,  as  has  been  asserted,  to  Berkeley. 
It  was  virtually  taken  by  Descartes  and  the  Cartesians,  in  their 
discrimination  of  ideas  of  imagination,  and  ideas  of  intelligence ; 
it  was  in  terms  vindicated  against  Locke,  by  Seijeant,  Stilling- 
fleet,  Norris,  Z.  Mayne,  Bishop  Brown,  and  others.  Bonnet 
signalized  it;  and  under  the  contrast  of  Anschauungen  and 
Begriffe,  it  has  long  been  an  established  and  classical  discrimi- 
nation with  the  philosophers  of  Germany.  Nay,  Reid  himself 
suggests  it  in  the  distinction  he  requires  between  imagination 
and  conception, — a  distinction  which  he  unfortunately  did  not 
carry  out,  and  which  Mr.  Stewart  still  more  unhappily  per- 
verted. The  terms  fiction  and  conception  (or  more  correctly 
concept  in  this  sense),  should  be  reserved  to  express  what  w€ 
comprehend  but  cannot  picture  in  imagination,  such  as  a  rela 

*■  llenderaon,  Fkaotopluof  Kami,  p.  173. 

•  Hill,  Log^  b.  iil.,  eh.  16,  {  3. 

•  E.«f«y  i.,  On  Human  Knowitdgt,  lect  2. 

•  Eaay  on  Bum,  Vndtntand.,  book  IL,  eb.  22. 
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tion,  a  general  term,  Soc.  The  word  idea,  as  one  prostitcted  to 
all  meanings,  it  were  better  to  discard.  As  for  the  lepresen- 
tations  of  imagination  or  phantasy,  I  would  employ  the  term 
image  or  pkarUasmf  it  being  distinctly  nnderstood  that  these 
terms  are  applied  to  denote  the  repregentaiions  not  of  our* 
▼isible  perceptions  merely,  as  the  term  taken  literally  would 
indicate,  but  of  our  sensible  perceptions  in  general.' 

Nciion  is  more  general  in  its  signification  than  idea.  Idea 
is  merely  a  conception,  or  at  most  a  necessary  and  universal 
conception.  Notion  implies  all  this  and  more, — a  judgment  or 
series  of  judgments,  and  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  of  the 
object.  Thus  we  speak  of  having  no  notion  or  knowledge  of  a 
thing,  and  of  having  some  notion  or  knowledge.  It  began  to 
be  used  by  Descartes,*  and  soon  came  into  current  use  among 
French  philosophers.  It  enables  us  to  steer  clear  of  the  ideas 
of  Plato,  of  the  species  of  the  scholastics,  and  of  the  images  of 
the  empirical  school.  Hence  Dr.  Beid  tells  us  that  he  used  it 
in  preference.* 

Des  Maistre*  uses  the  French  word  notion  as  synonymous 
with  pure  idea,  or  innate  idea,  underived  from  sense. 

Ghalybsdus,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Eddersheim  (the  translator  of 
his  work),  says,  ''In  English  as  in  French,  the  word  idea, 
idie,  is  applied,  without  distinction,  to  a  representation,  to  a 
notion,  in  short  to  every  mental  conception;  while  in  Ger- 
man, in  scientific  language,  a  very  careful  distinction  is  made 
between  sensuous  *vorsteHlitng'  (representation),  abstract  'mt- 
standes^griff'  (intellectual  notion)*,  and  *ideen'  (ideas),  of 
reason." 

Notions  or  concepts  are  clear  and  distinct,  or  obscure  and 
indistinct,  "A  concept  is  said  to  be  dear  when  the  degree  of 
consciousness  is  such  as  enables  us  to  distinguish  it  as  a  whole 
from  others,  and  obscure  when  the  degree  of  consciousness  is 
insufficient  to  accomplish  this.  A  concept  is  said  to  be  distinct 
when  the  amount  of  consciousness  is  such  as  enables  us  to  dis- 
criminate from  each  other  the  several  characters  or  constituent 
parts  of  which  the  concept  is  the  sum,  and  indistinct  or  con^ 

\  , ; 

>  Sir  Will.  Hamtttoii,  SeitPi  Worla,  p.  291,  noU 

*  In  hit  Regula  ad  Direetumem  IngtniL  *  Did.  du  Sdmcu  FhiUmpk- 


«  AMm  de  A.  Ater<5o«yyA,  p.  164. 
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fuMd  when  the  amount  of  cooBoiottsness  requisite  for  this  it 
wanting."  In  the  darkness  of  night  there  is  no  perception  of 
objects,  this  is  obscurity.  As  light  dawns  we  begin  to  see 
objects,  this  is  indUtinctneei,  As  morning  adyances  we  make 
a  distinction  between  trees  and  houses,  and  fields  and  riyers, 
as  wholes  differing  from  one  another,  this  is  clearne$s.  At 
length  when  day  approaches  noon,  we  see  the  parts  which 
make  up  the  wholes,  and  have  a  distinct  view  of  eyerything 
before  us. 

We  have  a  dear  notion  of  colours,  smells,  and  tastes ;  for 
we  can  discriminate  red  from  white,  bitter  from  sweet.  But 
we  have  not  a  disiind  notion  of  them,  for  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  qualities  which  form  the  difference ;  neither  can  we 
describe  Uiem  to  such  as  cannot  see,  smell,  and  taste.  We 
have  a  clear  notion  of  a  triangle  when  we  discriminate  it  from 
other  figures.  We  have  a  distinct  notion  of  it  when  we  think 
of  it  as  a  portion  of  space  bounded  by  three  straight  lines,  as 
a  figure  whose  three  angles  taken  together  are  equal  to  two 
right  angles. 

First  Hotioni  and  Second  Hotionf. 

The  distinction  (which  we  owe  to  the  Arabians)  oi first  and 
second  notions  {notionssy  conceptviSf  inleniiones,  inteUecta  prima 

et  secunda)  is  a  highly  philosophical  determination.' 

A  first  notion  is  the  concept  of  a  thing  as  it  exists  of  itsdfi  and 
independent  of  any  operation  of  thought;  as  man,  John, 
animal,  &c.  A  second  notion  is  the  concept,  not  of  an  object 
as  it  is  in  reality,  but  of  the  mode  under  which  it  is  thought  by 
the  mind;  as  individual,  species,  genus,  &c.  The  former  is 
the  concept  of  a  thing,  real,  immediate,  direct:  the  latter  the 
concept  of  a  concept,  formal,  mediate,  reflex,"  * 

^^ Notions  are  of  two  kinds ;  they  either  have  regard  to  things 
as  they  are,  as  horse,  ship,  tree,  and  are  called  ^r«<  notions; 
or  to  things  as  they  are  understood,  as  notions  of  genus,  species, 
attribute,  subject,  and  in  this  respect  are  called  second  notions, 
which,  however,  are  based  upon  the  first,  and  cannot  be  con- 

*  Tb«  Amerlrans  call  %  earso  of  fkshlonable  ftooda,  trinkets,  fte.,  being  **  laden  with 
IwMniM,'*  and  on  being  bailed  by  our  nhips,  a  fellow  (witbout  an  Idea  pwbape  In  hla 
bend)  will  answer  through  a  fpoaking  trumpet  that  he  ii  *-  laden  with  imm.««.**-*IIoo»« 
Viary^  p.  249. 

•  Sir  WUliam  Hamilton,  DiieiatwiM,  p.  187. 
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oeiyed  without  them.  Now  logic  is  not  bo  mncli  employed 
upon  first  noiions  of  things  as  upon  second ;  that  is,  it  is  not 
occupied  so  much  with  things  as  they  exist  in  nature,  but  with 
the  way  in  which  the  mind  conceives  them.  A  logician  has 
nothing  to  do  with  ascertaining  whether  a  horse,  or  a  ship, 
or  a  tree  exists,  but  whether  one  of  these  things  can  be  re* 
garded  as  a  genus  or  species,  whether  it  can  be  called  a  sub- 
ject or  an  attribute,  whether  from  the  conjunction  of  many 
second  notions  a  proposition,  a  definition,  or  a  syllogism  can 
be  formed.  The^r«/  intention  of  every  word  is  its  real  mean- 
ing; the  second  intention,  its  logical  value  according  to  the 
function  of  thought  to  which  it  belongs."' — Thomson.'— F. 
Intbntiok. 

Hotions,  Intuitive  and  SymbolicaL 

Leibnitz  was  the  first  to  employ  intuitive  and  intuition  to 
denote  our  direct  ostensive  cognitions  of  an  individual  object 
either  in  sense  or  imagination,  and  in  opposition  to  our  in- 
direct and  symbolical  cognitions  acquired  through  the  use  of 
signs  or  language  in  the  understanding. 

"  When  our  notion  of  any  object  or  objects  consists  of  a 
clear  insight  into  all  its  attributes,  or  at  least  the  essential 
ones,  he  would  call  it  irUuitive.  But  where  the  notion  is  com- 
plex and  its  properties  numerous,  we  do  not  commonly  realize 
all  that  it  conveys ;  the  powers  of  thinking  would  be  need- 
lessly retarded  by  such  a  review.  We  think  more  compen- 
diously by  putting  a  symbol  in  the  place  of  all  the  properties 
of  our  notion,  and  this  naturally  is  the  term  by  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  convey  the  notion  to  others.  A  nftme,  then, 
employed  in  thought  is  called  a  symbolical  cognition;  and  the 
names  we  employ  in  speech  are  not  always  symbols  to  another 
of  what  is  explicitly  understood  by  us,  but  quite  as  often  are 
symbols  both  to  speaker  and  hearer,  the  full  and  exact  mean- 
ing of  iidiich  neither  of  them  stop  to  unfold,  any  more  than 
they*  regularly  reflect   that   every  sovereign  which  passes 

*  *'8ee  Buhle  (Artet^  1,  p.  432).  whone  words  I  hare  followed.  8««  also  Cracanthorf 
[Log.  /Voem.),  and  Sir  W.  HamlTton  (Edin.  Rev ,  No.  116,  p.  210).  Th««re  Is  no  authority 
whatrvrr  for  Aldrieh's  riaw,  which  makM  second  intanUon  mean,  apparently,  *a  term 
duAned  for  scientlflo  use  ;*  though  with  the  tenaoions  vitality  of  error,  it  still  llngefi 
In  some  quarters,  after  wounds  that  should  have  been  mortal."  —  F.  IxtuitiOH. 

■  OhIImu  qftULawt  qf  Thought,  2d  ed.,  pp.  39,  40, 
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HOTIOH- 

through  their  handa  is  equivalent  to  240  pence.  Saoh  wordi 
as  the  State,  Happiness,  Liberty,  Creation,  are  too  pregnant 
with  meaning  for  us  to  suppose  that  we  realize  their  full 
sense  eyery  time  we  read  or  pronounce  them.  If  we  attend 
to  the  working  of  our  minds,  we  shall  find  that  each  word 
may  be  used,  and  in  its  proper  place  and  sense,  though  per- 
haps few  or  none  of  its  attributes  are  present  to  us  at  the 
moment.  A  very  simple  notion  is  always  intuitive;  we  cannot 
make  our  notion  of  brown  or  red  simpler  than  it  is  by  any 
symbol.  On  the  other  hand,  a  highly  complex  notion,  like 
those  named  above,  is  seldom  fully  realized  —  seldom  other 
than  symbolical" ' 

HOTIOHES  GOMMTJU'ES,  also  called  prasnotionea,  antieipa- 
tiones,  commnnes  notiticR,  iCfMBuJ^c^,  xoim/u  Jhvoia* — Jirst  iruikSf 
natural  judffmeniHf  principfea  of  common  aeriae,  are  phrases  em- 
ployed to  denote  certain  notions  or  cognitions  which  are  native 
to  the  human  mind,  which  are  intuitively  discerned,  being  clear 
and  manifest  in  their  own  light,  and  needing  no  proof,  but 
forming  the  ground  of  proof  and  evidence  as  to  other  truths. 
— F.  Anticipation,  Truths  (First). 

NOITMEVON  (to  voovfAtvov),  in  the  philosophy  of  Kant  (an  object 
as  conceived  by  the  understanding,  or  thought  of  by  the  rea- 
son, vovijt  is  opposed  to  phenomenon  (an  object  such  as  we 
represent  it  to  ourselves  by  the  impression  which  it  makes  on 
our  senses).  Noumenon  is  an  object  in  itself,  not  relatively  to 
us.  But  we  have,  according  to  Kant,  no  such  knowledge  of 
things  in  themselves.  For  besides  the  impressions  which 
things  make  on  us,  there  is  nothing  in  us  but  the  forms  of  the 
sensibility  and  the  categories  of  the  understanding,  according 
to  which,  and  not  according  to  the  nature  of  things  in  them^ 
selves,  it  may  be,  are  our  conceptions  of  them. 

Things  sensible  considered  as  in  themselves  and  not  as  they 
appear  to  us,  Kant  calls  negaiive  noumena;  and  reserves  the  de- 
signation of  positive  twumenot  to  intelligibles  properly-so  called, 
which  are  the  objects  of  an  intuition  purely  intellectual.* 

The  two  kinds  of  noumena  taken  together  are  opposed  to 
phenomena,  and  form  the  intelligible  world.     This  world  wt 

*  ThomioD,  Otf/ltfM  t^fth*  Lawt  qf  Th&uffhtf  p.  47. 

•  WUlm,  mst,  de  la  PhOmph,  ^OenutiKlt,  toiii.  1^  p.  »0i 
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admit  as  possible,  but  unknown.    Kantism  tbiui  trends  to* 
wards  scepticism. 

**  The  word  phenomenon  has  no  meaning  except  as  opposed 
to  something  intelligible — to  a  noumenonf  as  Kant  sajs.  Now, 
either  we  understand  by  the  latter  word  a  thing  which  cannot 
be  the  object  of  a  sensuous  intuition,  without  determining  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  perceiyed,  and  in  this  case  we  take  it  in 
a  negative  sense ;  or  we  understand  it  as  the  object  of  a  real 
intuition,  though  not  a  sensuous  one,  an  intellectual  one,  and 
then  we  take  it  in  a  positive  sense.  Which  of  these  two  is 
truth  ?  It  cannot  unquestionably  be  affirmed  d  priori  that  the 
only  possible  manner  of  perception  is  sensuous  intuition,  and 
it  implies  no  contradiction  to  suppose  that  an  object  may  be 
known  to  us  otherwise  than  by  the  senses.  But,  says  Kant, 
this  is  only  a  possibility.  To  justify  us  in  affirming  that  there 
really  is  any  other  mode  of  perception  than  sensuous  intuition, 
any  intellectual  intuition,  it  must  come  within  the  range  of  our 
knowledge ;  and  in  fact  we  have  no  idea  of  any  such  faculty. 
We,  therefore,  cannot  adopt  the  word  noumenon  in  any  positive 
sense;  it  expresses  but  an  indeterminate  object,  not  of  an 
intuition,  but  of  a  conception — ^in  other  words  a  hypothesis  of 
the  understanding."  * — V,  Phxnokenon. 
TOVSLTT  [novus,  new),  "  is  not  merely  a  sensation  in  the  mind 
of  him  to  whom  the  thing  is  new ;  it  is  a  real  relation  which 
the'  thing  has  to  his  knowledge  at  that  time.  But  we  are  so 
constituted,  that  what  is  new  to  us  commonly  gives  pleasure 
upon  that  account,  if  it  be  not  in  itself  disagreeable.  It  rouses 
our  attention,  and  occasions  an  agreeable  exertion  of  our  facul- 
ties. ....  Curiosity  is  a  capital  principle  in  the  human 
constitution,  and  its  food  must  be  what  is  in  some  respect 

new Into  this  part  of  the  human  constitution,  I 

think,  we  may  resolve  the  pleasure  w9  have  from  novelty  in 
objects."* 

Any  new  or  strange  object,  whether  in  nature  or  in  art, 
when  contemplated  gives  rise  to  feelings  of  a  pleasing  kind, 
the  consideration  of  which  belongs  to  .Esthetics  ~- or  Uiat  de* 
partment  of  philosophy  which  treats  of  the  Powers  of  Taste. 

*  Hendcnon,  Ph£lo»ophf  qfKant^  p.  76. 

•  Held,  JnUU.  Ftiw^  enay  tUL,  dwp.  2. 
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STTHBES  was  held  by  Pythagoras  to  be  the  ultimate  prinoiple 
of  being.  His  yiews  were  adopted  to  a  oertain  extent  hj 
Plato,  and  attacked  bj  Aristotle.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  furm- 
bers  and  the  proportions  subsisting  between  them,  were  em« 
ployed  in  the  systems  of  the  alchemists  and  oabalists.  But 
in  proportion  as  the  true  spirit  of  philosophy  prevailed,  nvni^ 
bers  were  banished  from  metaphysics,  and  the  consideration 
of  them  was  allotted  to  a  separate  science — arithmetic  and 
algebra. 


OATH.  —  An  oath  is  a  solemn  appeal  to  God,  as  the  author  of 
all  that  is  true  and  right,  and  a  solemn  promise  to  speak  the 
truth  and  to  do  what  is  right ;  renouncing  the  diyine  faTOur 
and  imprecating  the  dirine  vengeance,  should  we  fail  to  do  so. 
Oaihs  have  been  distinguished  as — 1.  The  iusertory,  or  otUh 
of  evidence,  and  2.  The  promissory^  or  oath  of  office — the  for- 
mer  referring  to  the  past,  and  the  latter  to  the  future.  But 
both  refer  to  the  future,  inasmuch  as  both  are  confirmatory 
of  a  promise,  to  give  true  evidence,  or  to  do  faithful  service. 
— V,  Affibmation. 

OBJECTIVE  {objieiOf  to  throw  against),  is  now  used  to  describe 
the  absolute  independent  state  of  a  thing ;  but  by  the  elder 
metaphysicians  it  was  applied  to  the  aspect  of  things  as  oltjeets 
of  sense  or  understanding.  So  Berkeley,  ''Natural  pheno- 
mena are  only  natural  appearances.  They  are,  therefore,  such 
as  we  see  and  perceive  them.  Their  real  and  objective  natures 
are,  therefore,  one  and  the  same."  Sirxs^  sect  292,  where 
real  and  objective  are  expressly  distinguished.  The  modem 
nomenclature  appears  to  me  very  inconvenient.' 

With  Aristotle  vKo»fi/icMr  signified  the  sutjed  of  a  pro- 
position, and  also  substance.  The  Latins  translated  it  «t/^eo- 
tum.  In  Greek  object  is  w^ixt^intvWf  translated  oppostttim. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  suliject  meant  substanee^  and  has  this 
sense  in  Descartes  and  Spinoza;  sometimes  also. in  Reid. 
Subjective  is  used  by  Will.  Occam  to  denote  that  which  exists 
independent  of  mind,  otijeciive  that  which  the  mind  feigned. 
This  shows  what  is  meant  by  realitas  objectiva  in  Descartes, 

>riU8«ni<l,J«4Mlo.4rM«ae,p.lM.  *iM.S. 
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OBJECTIVE- 

Kant  and  Fichte  have  ioyerted  the  meanings :  miffeet  is  the 
mind  which  knows — oi^eet  that  which  is  known.  Stil^feciive 
the  varying  conditions  of  the  knowing  mind  —  objtciioe  that 
which  is  in  the  constant  nature  of  the  thing  known.* 

Bj  objeciive  reality  Descartes'  meant  the  reality  of  the  object 
in  00  far  as  represented  by  the  idea  or  thought  of  it— by 
/armalj  or  actual  reality  the  reality  of  the  object  as  conform 
to  our  idea  of  it.  Thus  the  sun  was  c^eetitely  in  our  thought 
or  idea  of  ii^^actuaUy  or  formaUy  in  the  heavens.  He  had 
also  a  third  form  of  reality  which  he  called  eminent — that  is, 
an  existence  superior  at  once  to  the  idea  and  the  oltfeci,  and 
which  contained  in  posse  what  both  these  had  in  esse. 

"  In  philosophical  language,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the 
word  suliject  should  be  reserved  for  the  subject  of  inhesion  — 
the  materia  in  qua;  and  the  term  ohfeet  exclusively  applied  to 
the  subject  of  operation  —  the  materia  circa  quam.  If  this  be 
not  done,  the  grand  distinction  of  subjective  and  objective,  in 
philosophy,  is  confounded.  But  if  the  employment  of  subject 
for  object  is  to  be  deprecated,  the  employment  of  object  for 
purpose  or  final  cause  (in  the  French  and  English  languages) 
is  to  be  absolutely  condemned,  as  a  recent  and  irrational  con- 
fusion of  notions  which  should  be  carefully  distinguished."* 
— F.  Subject. 

OBLIOATIOV  {obligo,  to  bind),  is  legal  or  moral. 

"  Obligation,  as  used  in  moral  inquiry,  is  derived  from  the 
doctrine  of  justification  in  the  scholastic  ages.  In  consequence 
of  original  sin  man  comes  into  the  world  a  debtor  to  divine 
justice.  He  is  under  an  obligation  to  punishment,  on  account 
of  his  deficiency  from  that  form  of  original  justice  in  which  he 
rendered  to  CKxi  all  that  service  of  love  which  the  great  good- 
ness of  God  demanded.  Hence  our  terms  due  and  duty,  to 
express  right  conduct."* 

Obligation  (Moral)  has  been  distinguished  as  internal  and  ex 
temat;  according  as  the  reason  for  acting  arises  in  the  mind 
of  the  agent,  or  from  the  will  of  another. 

*  TrenddenbuTg,  Note*  to  ArittofUt  Logic 
^  Bt^ponmdla  Seaondt  OiffecUon, 

■  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Reufg  Works,  ]».  07,  and  App^  note  % 

*  QampdeD,  Bampion  LecL,  rl^  p.  XKL 
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OBUOATIOV— 

In  seeing  a  thing  to  be  right  we  are  under  Migatum  to  da 
it.  This  is  internal  Migation,  or  that  reason  for  acting  which 
arises  in  the  mind  of  the  agent  along  with  the  perception  of 
the  rightness  of  the  action.  It  is  also  called  rational  Migoi* 
iian.  Dr.  Adams '  has  said,  ** Right  implies  duty  in  its  idea. 
To  perceiye  that  an  action  is  right,  is  to  see  a  reason  for  doing 
it  in  the  action  itself,  abstracted  from  all  other  considerations 
whatever.  Now,  this  perception,  this  acknowledged  rectitude 
in  the  action,  is  the  very  essence  of  obligation ;  that  which 
commands  the  approbation  of  choice,  and  binds  the  eonseienee 
of  every  rational  being."  And  Mr.  Stewart'  has  said,  '*  The 
very  notion  of  virtue  implies  the  notion  of  dbligation" 

External  obligation  is  a  reason  for  acting  which  arises 
from  the  will  of  another,  having  authority  to  impose  a  law. 
It  is  also  called  auihoritcUioe  obligation.  Bishop  Warbnrton* 
has  contended  that  all  obligation  necessarily  implies  an  obli' 
ger  di£ferent  from  the  party  obliged ;  and  moral  obligaiion, 
being  the  obligation  of  a  free  agent,  implies  a  law ;  and  a 
law  implies  a  lawgiver.  The  will  of  God,  therefore,  is  the 
true  ground  of  all  obligation,  strictly  and  properly  so  called. 
The  perception  of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong 
can  be  said  to  oblige  only  as  an  indication  of  the  will  of 
God. 

There  is  no  incompatibility  between  these  two  grounds  of 
obligation.^ 

By  some  philosophers,  however,  this  stream  of  living  waters 
has  been  parted.  They  have  grounded  obligation  altogether 
on  the  will  of  God,  and  have  overlooked  or  made  light  of 
the  obligation  which  arises  from  our  perception  of  rectitude. 
Language  to  this  effect  has  been  ascribed  to  Mr.  Looke.* 
And  both  Warburton  and  Horsley,  as  well  as  Paley  and  his 
followers,  have  given  too  much,  if  not  an  exclusive,  promi* 
nence  to  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  life,  as 
prompting  to  the  practice  of  virtue.    But,  although  God,  in 

I  Sermom  on  ike  Naturt  and  Obligation  qf  Viriut. 

*  AcL  and  Mor.  Aio.,  toI.  U^  p.  294. 
'  JHv.  Ltg.,  book  1^  aeoL  4. 

*  S«e  Whewell.  Sfrmom  on  the  FbtmdaHon  of  MaratSy  pp.  26-76.    And  Dr.  ClHtaMri^ 
Bridgewater  JVmtim,  voL  I.,  p.  7S. 

*  Lift  bglAfd  King,  vol.  U.,  p  12i. 
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OBUOATIOir-- 

accommodation  to  the  weaknoss  of  our  nature  and  the  perili 
of  our  condition,  has  condescended  to  quicken  us,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duty,  by  appealing  to  our  hopes  and  fears, 
both  in  regard  to  the  life  that  now  is  and  that  which  is  to 
come,  it  does  not  follow  that  self-love,  or  a  concern  for  our 
own  happiness,  should  be  the  only,  or  eyen  the  chief  spring, 
of  our  obedience.  On  the  contrary,  obedience  to  the  diyine 
will  may  spring  from  veneration  and  love  to  the  divine 
character,  arising  from  the  most  thorough  conviction  of  the 
rectitude,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  divine  arrangements. 
And  that  this,  more  than  a  regard  to  the  rewards  of  ever- 
lasting life,  is  the  proper  spring  of  virtuous  conduct,  is  as 
plain  as  it  is  important  to  remark.  To  do  what  is  right,  even 
for  the  sake  of  everlasting  life,  is  evidently  acting  from  a 
motive  far  inferior,  in  purity  and  power,  to  love  and  vene- 
ration for  the  character  and  commands  of  Him  who  is  just 
and  good,  in  a  sense  and  to  an  extent  to  which  our  most  ele- 
vated conceptions  are  inadequate.  That  which  should  bind 
us  to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  is  not  the  iron  chain  of  selfish- 
ness, but  the  golden  links  of  a  love  to  all  that  is  right  *,  and 
our  aspirations  to  the  realms  of  bliss  should  be  breathings 
afler  the  prevalence  of  universal  purity,  rather  than  desires 
of  our  own  individual  happiness.  Self  and  its  little  circle  is 
too  narrow  to  hold  the  heart  of  man,  when  it  is  touched  with  a 
sense  of  its  true  dignity,  and  enlightened  with  the  knowledge 
of  its  lofty  destination.  It  swells  with  generous  admiration 
of  all  that  is.  right  and  good ;  and  expands  with  a  love  which 
refuses  to  acknowledge  any  limits  but  the  limits  of  life  and 
the  capacities  of  enjoyment.  In  the  nature  and  will  of  Uim 
from  whom  all  being  and  all  happiness  proceed,  it  acknow- 
ledges the  only  proper  object  of  its  adoration  and  submission; 
and  in  surrendering  itself  to  His  authority  is  purified  from  all 
the  dross  of  selfishness,  and  cheered  by  the  light  of  a  calm 
and  unquenchable  love  to  all  that  is  right  and  good.' — F. 
Right,  Sanction. 


*  8m  Saiid«mm,  Ih  JvramaM  ObUffoUonet  pndeo.  1.,  atet  11 ;  De  ObUgatione  Cbm 
tstmtia,  pradee.  r. ;  Whewell,  MordUly,  book  i^  chap.  4,  pp.  84-89;  King,  E$»ay  <m  Aitk 
PivUiii.  DiiMrt,  Met 
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OBSERVATIOH.  —  "  The  difference  between  expeiimefU  and  o&> 
seiixUion,  consists  merely  in  the  comparatiTe  rapidity  with 
which  they  accomplish  their  discoyeries ;  or  rather  in  the  oomr 
paratiye  command  we  possess  over  them,  as  instruments  for 
the  investigation  of  truth/' ' 

Mr.  Stewart'  has  said,  that  according  to  Dr.  Reid,  "Atten- 
tion to  external  things  is  observaiiont  and  attention  to  the  sub 
jects  of  our  own  consciousness  is  reflection.  Yet  Dr.  Reid 
has  said,  that "  reflection,  in  its  common  and  proper  meaning, 
is  equally  applicable  to  objects  of  sense  and  to  objects  of  con- 
sciousness—  and  has  censured  TiOcke  for  restricting  it  to  that 
reflection  which  is  employed  about  the  operations  of  our  minds. 
In  like  manner  we  may  observe  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds  as  well  as  external  phenomena.  Observation  is  better 
characterized  by  Sir  John  Herschell  as  passive  experience.— 

F.  EXPEKIKNCE. 

It  is  the  great  instrument  of  discovery  in  mind  and  matter. 
According  to  some/  experiment  can  be  applied  to  matter,  but 
only  observation  to  mind.  But  to  a  certain  extent  the  study 
of  mind  admits  experiment.' 

"We  can  scarcely  be  said  to  make  experiments  on  the 
minds  of  others.  It  is  necessary  to  an  experiment,  that  the 
observer  should  know  accurately  the  state  of  the  thing  ob- 
served before  the  experiment,  and  its  state  immediately  after 
it.  But  when  the  minds  of  other  men  are  the  subject,  we  can 
know  but  little  of  either  the  one  state  or  of  the  other.  We  are 
forced,  therefore,  to  rely  not  on  experiment,  but  on  experi* 
ence ;  that  is  to  say,  not  on  combinations  of  known  elements 
•  effected  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  result  of  each  different 
combination ;  but  on  our  observation  of  actual  occurrences, 
the  results  of  the  combination  of  numerous  elements,  only  a 
few  of  which  are  within  our  knowledge.  And  the  consequence 
is,  that  we  frequently  connect  facts  which  are  really  independ* 
ent  of  one  another,  and  not  unfrcquently  mistake  obstacles 
for  causes.    •    •    .    • 


*  Btowwt,  PhOotRph.  Eua^tj  Prelim.  DiMert,  ofaap.  % 

*  SUfneut*,  Tol.  L,  p.  lOS,  note. 

*  Inlett.  Ihw^  essay  ri^  chap  1. 

*  JEUin.  Re9»  toI.  111.,  p.  269. 

•See  Hampden,  Jnirod.  to  Mar,  PhU^t  sect  U.,  p.  51;  and  Bfr.  Stewart,  PimUmpK 
MuapSf  PreUm.  Dlawrt,  ehap.  2.     / 
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"  When  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  workings  of  our  own 

minds ;  that  is  to  say,  when  we  search  for  premises  bj  means 
of  consciousness  instead  of  by  means  of  chservation^  onr  powers 
of  trying  experiments  are  much  greater.  To  a  considerable 
degree  we  command  onr  own  faculties,  and  though  these  are 
few,  perhaps  none  which  we  can  use  separately,  we  can  at 
will  exercise  one  more  yigorously'than  the  others.  We  can 
call,  for  instance,  into  peculiar  activity,  the  judgment,  the 
memory,  or  the  imagination,  and  note  the  differences  in  our 
mental  condition  as  the  one  faculty  or  the  other  is  more  active. 
And  this  is  an  experiment.  Over  our  mental  sensations  we 
have  less  power.  We  cannot  at  will  feel  angry,  or  anxious, 
or  frightened ;  but  we  can  sometimes,  though  rarely,  put  our- 
selves really  into  situations  by  which  certain  emotions  will  be 
excited.  And  when,  as  is  usually  the  case,  this  is  impossible 
or  objectionable,  we  can  fancy  ourselves  in  such  situations. 
The  first  is  an  actual  experiment.  We  can  approach  the 
brink  of  an  unprotected  precipice  and  look  down  — we  can 
interpose  between  our  bodies  and  that  brink  a  low  parapet, 
and  look  over  it,  and  if  we  find  that  our  condition  in  the  two 
cases  differ,  that  though  there  is  no  real  danger  in  either  case, 
though  in  both  our  judgment  equally  tells  us  that  we  are  safe, 
yet  that  the  apparent  danger  in  the  one  produces  fear,  while 
we  feel  secure  in  the  other,  we  infer  that  the  imagination  can 
excite  fear  for  which  the  judgment  affirms  that  there  is  no 
adequate  cause.  The  second  is  the  resemblance  of  an  expe- 
riment»  and  which  when  tried  by  a  person  with  the  vivid 
imagination  of  Shakspeare  or  Homer,  may  serve  for  one ;  "but 
with  ordinary  minds  it  is  a  fallacious  expedient.  Few  men, 
when  they  picture  themselves  in  an  imaginary  situation,  take 
into  account  all  the  incidents  necessary  to  that  situation ;  and 
those  which  they  neglect  may  be  the  most  important.''  ^ 

''Instead  of  contrasting  obMrvcUion  and  experimeni,  wo 
should  contrast  spontaneous  and  experimental  phenomena 
ms  alike  subjects  of  observation.  Facts  furnished  by  artificial 
contrivances  require  to  be  observed  just  in  the  same  way  as 
those  which  are  presented  by  nature  without  our  interference! 

«  fcnior.  Hour  Ledura  on  AL  Boon^  1862,  p,  81. 
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and  yet  f^lo60{5ber8  are  nearly  nnanimou8  in  confining 
observation  to  the  latter  phenomena,  and  speaking  of  it  as  of 
som  3thing  which  ceases  where  experiment  begins ;  while  in 
simple  truth,  the  business  of  experiment  is  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  observation,  and  not  to  take  up  a  subject  where 
observation  lays  it  down."^ 

All  men  are  apt  to*  notice  likenesses  in  the  facts  that  come 
before  them,  and  to  group  similar  facts  together.  The  faculty 
by  which  such  similarities  are  apprehended  is  called  observa' 
Hon;  the  act  of  grouping  them  together  under  a  general 
statement,  as  when  we  say,  "All  seeds  grow — all  bodies 
fall,''  has  been  described  as  generalizaiion, — F.  Generaliza- 
tion. 

According  to  M.  Comte'  there  are  three  modes  of  observor 
turn  :^1.  Observation,  properly  so  called,  or  the  direct  exami- 
nation of  the  phenomenon  as  it  presents  itself  naturally.  2. 
Eacperimentj  or  the  contemplation  of  the  phenomenon,  so  modi- 
fied more  or  less  by  artificial  circumstances  introduced  inten- 
tionally by  ourselves,  with  a  yiew  to  its  more  complete  inves- 
tigation. 3.  Comparison,  or  the  successive  consideration  of 
a  series  of  analogous  cases,  in  which  the  phenomenon  becomes 
more  and  more  simple.  The  third  head  (as  to  which  see  tom. 
iii.,  p.  343)  seems  not  so  much  a  species  of  observation,  as  a 
mode  of  arranging  observations,  with  a  view  to  a  proper  in- 
vestigation of  the  phenomena.* 

According  to  Humboldt^  there  are  three  stages  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  nature  — passive  observation,  active  observation, 
and  experiment. 

The  difference  between  active  and  passive  obsenxUion  is 
marked  in  Bacon.'  The  former  is  when  Ezperientia  lege  ceria 
proeedit,  seriatim  et  eontinenier, 

"  This  word  experimental  has  the  defect  of  not  appearing  to 
comprehend  the  knowledge  which  flows  from  observation,  as 
well  as  that  which  is  obtained  by  es^fei-iment.    The  German 

■  8.  BiJley^  Tkeoiy  nf  JRea$minffy  pp.  114*16,  8to,  Loud.,  Ittl. 

*  Oaun  de  Phtkuoph.  Awth're,  tom.  ii.,  p.  19. 

■  Sir  Q.  G.  Lewis,  Meth,  qf  Obterv.  in  PaUtiet,  chap.  6,  imtab 

*  Owmot.  Tol.  ii.,  p.  212. 

*  iKw.  Orjg^  1,  Aphor.  100. 
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word  empirieat  is  applied  to  all  the  information  Tcbicb  expe- 
rience affords ;  but  it  is  in  our  language  degraded  b^  another 
application.     I  therefore  must  use  experimenlal  in  a  larger 
sense  than  its  etymology  warrants."  —  Sir  J.  Mackintosh.^ 
ExpeneniuU  has  been  proposed  as  equivalent  to  empiricaL 

OCCASION. — Cicero'  says :  — Occasio  est  pars  temporiit,  habens  in 
se  alicttjus  rei  idoneam  faciejidi  opportunitatem,  Tempus  autem 
ctciionisapportttmtmf  Qrsece, tixatfMk ;  Latine,  appellatur occasion 
The  watchman  falling  asleep  gives  occasion  to  thieves  to  break 
into  the  house  and  steal. 

**  There  is  much  difference  between  an  occasion  and  a  proper 
cause:  these  two  are  heedfully  to  be  distinguished.  Critical 
and  exact  historians,  as  Polybius  and  Tacitus,  distinguish 
betwixt  the  apx^  and  the  airCa^  the  beginning  occasions  and 
the  real  causes,  of  a  war." — Flavell.* 

"  What  is  caused  seems  to  follow  naturally ;  what  is  occa 
sioned  follows  incidentally,  and  what  is  created  receives  it8 
existence  arbitrarily.    A  wound  causes  pain,  accidents  occor 
sion  delay,  scandal  creates  mischief. 

"  Between  the  real  cause  and  the  occasion  of  any  phenome- 
non, there  is  a  wide  diversity.  The  one  implies  the  pro- 
ducing  power^  the  other  only  some  condition  upon  which  this 
power  comes  into  exercise.  If  I  cast  a  grain  of  corh  into  the 
earth,  the  occasion  of  its  springing  up  and  producing  plant, 
ear,  and  grain,  is  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  soil  in  which 
it  is  buried ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  cause.  The  cause 
lies  in  the  mysterious  vital  power  which  the  seed  contains 
within  itself;  the  other  is  but  the  condition  upon  which  this 
cause  produces  the  effect."* 

OCCASIONAL  CAUSES  (Dootrine  of).— r.  Cause. 

OCCULT  aUALITIES.  —  r.  Quality 

ONE.--r.  Unitv. 

ONEIEOMANCY.— r.  Drkamimg. 


*  On  Buan  and  Lotke,  Warkty  vol.  1.,  p.  838. 

•  1.  i>s  Invtntume.  •  Dt  Offic^  lib.  i. 

«  Duoourse  of  the  Occasiontt  Oausfs,  Xaturt^  Ritty  OrowOi,  and  Rtm/ditt  of  Menkd 

■  MoreU,  ^wciil.  PUiUt  trol.  1,  p.  99. 
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ONTOLOOY  (ov  and  Xoyof,  the  science  of  being).  — "Onfo^^ 
is  a  discourse  of  being  in  general,  and  the  various  or  most 
universal  modes  or  affections,  as  well  as  the  several  kinds  or 
divisions  of  it.  The  word  beiuff  here  includes  not  only  what- 
soever actually  is,  but  whatsoever  can  be."  '■ 

Ontology  is  the  same  as  metaphysics.  Neither  the  one  name 
nor  the  other  was  used  by  Aristotle.  lie  called  the  science 
now  designated  by  them  philosophia  prima,  and  defined  it 
as  iitiotriiJivi  tov  wtoi  ji  wtoi  —  S<*ientia  EniU  QuaieMis  Entity 
that  is,  the  science  of  the  essence  of  things ;  the  science  of 
the  attributes  and  conditions  of  being  in  general,  not  of  being 
in  any  given  circumstances,  not  as  physical  or  mathematical, 
but  as  being.  The  name  ontology  seems  to  have  been  first 
made  current  in  philosophy  by  Wolf.  He  divided  metaphysics 
into  four  parts — ontology,  psychology,  rational  cosmology,  and 
theology.  It  was  chiefly  occupied  with  abstract  inquiries  into 
possibility,  necessity,  and  contingency,  substance,  accident, 
cause,  &c.,  without  reference  to  the  laws  of  our  intellect  by 
which  we  are  constrained  to  believe  in  them.  Kant  denied 
that  we  had  any  knowledge  of  substance  or  cause  as  really 
existing.  But  there  is  a  science  of  principles  and  causes,  of 
the  principles  of  being  and  knowing.  In  this  view  of  it, 
ontology  corresponds  with  metaphysics  —  q.  v. 

**Qntology  may  be  treated  of  in  two  different  methods, 
according  as  its  exponent  is  a  believer  in  ro  Sv,  or  in  ra 
Sf^ra,  in  one  or  in  many  fundamental  principles  of  things.  In 
the  former,  all  objects  whatever  are  regarded  as  phenomenal 
modifications  of  one  and  the  same  substance,  or  as  self- 
determined  effects  of  one  and  the  same  cause.  The  necessary 
result  of  this  method  is  to  reduce  all  metaphysical  philosophy 
to  a  Rational  Theology,  the  one  substance  or  Cause  being 
identified  with  the  Absolute  or  the  Deity.  According  to  the 
latter  method,  which  professes  to  treat  of  different  classes  of 
beings  independently,  metaphysics  will  contain  three  co-ordi- 
nate branches  of  inquiry.  Rational  Cosmology,  Rational  Psy- 
chology, and  Rational  Theology.  The  first  aims  at  a  know- 
ledge of  the  real  essence,  as  distinguished  from  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  world ;  the  second  discusses  the  nature  and 


*  Wiittf«,  On  OntUngy^  c.  2.  ~  Soe  niso  8mHh,  Wealth  nf  yalimaSt  book  v^  c.  L 
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origin,  as  distingaished  from  the  faculties  and  affections,  of 
the  human  soul  and  of  other  finite  spirits ;  the  thi^d  aspir<^8 
to  comprehend  God  himself,  as  cognizable  d  priori  in  his 
essential  nature,  apart  from  the  indirect  and  relative  indica- 
tions furnished  by  his  works,  as  in  Natural  Theology,  or  by 
his  Word,  as  in  Revealed  Religion, 

"These  three  objects  of  metaphysical  inquiry,  God,  the 
World,  the  Mind,  correspond  to  Kant's  three  ideas  of  the  Pure 
Reason ;  and  the  object  of  his  Critique  is  to  show  that  in 
relation  to  all  these,  the  attainment  of  a  system  of  speculative 
philosophy  is  impossible." ' 

"  The  science  of  ontology  comprehends  investigations  of 
every  real  existence,  either  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  present 
world,  or  in  any  other  way  incapable  of  being  the  direct  ob- 
ject of  consciousness,  which  can  be  deduced  immediately  from 
the  possession  of  certain  feelings  or  principles  and  faculties 
of  the  human  soul."  ^ 
OPEBATIONS  (of  the  Mind).—"  By  the  operations  of  the  mind,''* 
says  Dr.  Reid,*  "  we  understand  every  mode  of  thinking  of 
which  we  are  conscious. 

"  It  deserves  our  notice,  that  the  various  modes  of  thinking 
have  always  and  in  all  language,  as  far  as  we  know,  been 
called  by  the  name  of  operations  of  the  mind,  or  by  names  of 
the  same  import.  To  body,  we  ascribe  various  properties,  but 
not  operations,  properly  so  called:  it  is  extended,  divisible, 
movable,  inert ;  it  continues  in  any  state  in  which  it  is  put ; 
every  change  of  its  state  is  the  effect  of  some  force  impressed 
upon  it,  and  is  exactly  proportional  to  the  force  impressed,  and 
in  the  precise  direction  of  that  force.  These  are  the  general 
properties  of  matter,  and  these  are  not  operations ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  all  imply  its  being  a  dead,  inactive  thing,  which 
moves  only  as  it  is  moved,  and  acts  only  by  being  acted  upon. 
But.  the  mind  is,  from  its  very  nature,  a  living  and  active 
being.  Everything  we  know  of  it  implies  life  and  active 
energy ;   and  the  reason  why  all  its  modes  of  thinking  are 

*  Manticl,  Prcifgom.  Lng.,  p.  277. 

•  Archer  Butler,  Lectures  on  Ancient  Philosophy. 

•  Operation,  act,  and  energy,  are  mmrly  oonyortibl  •  termf  j  and  are  opp<wed  U)/ae»U$ 
«s  the  actual  to  the  potential.  —  Sir  Will.  Haaiiltoa 

*  IntfU.  /^no.,  PUBfty  I.,  chap.  1. 
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called  its  operaiimiSf  is  that  in  all,  or  in  most  of  them  it  is  not 
merely  passive  as  body  is,  bat  is  really  and  properly  active." 
— V.  States  op  Mind. 

OPISTON  (opinor,  to  think).  —  "The  essential  idea  of  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  matter  about  which  doul)t  can  reason- 
ably exist,  as  to  which  two  persons  can  without  absurdity 

think  differently Any  proposition,  the  contrary 

of  which  can  be  maintained  with  probability,  is  matter  of 
opinion."  * 

According  to  the  last  of  these  definitions,  matter  of  opinion 
is  opposed  not  to  matter  of  facif  but  to  matter  of  certainty. 
Thus,  the  death  of  Charles  I.  is  a,f(icl — his  authorship  of  Icon 
Jiasilikct  an  opinion.  It  is  also  used,  however,  to  denote  know- 
ledge acquired  by  inference,  as  opposed  to  that  acquired  by 
perception.  Thus,  that  the  moon  gives  light,  is  matter  of 
fact ;  that  it  is  inhabited  or  uninhabited,  is  matter  of  opinion. 

It  has  been  proposed*  to  discard  from  philosophical  use 
these  ambiguous  expressions,  and  to  divide  knowledge,  accord- 
ing to  its  sources,  into  matter  of  perception  and  matter  of 
inference;  and,  as  a  cross  division  as  to  our  conviction,  into 
matter  of  cei-iainty  and  matter  of  doubt, 

Hohiing  for  true,  or  the  subjective  validity  of  a  judgment 
in  relation  to  conviction  (which  is,  at  the  same  time,  objeo- 
tiA'ely  A'alid),  has  the  three  following  degrees: — opinion,  belief, 
and  knoxcledge.  Opinion  is  a  consciously  insufficient  judgment, 
subjectively  as  well  as  objectively.  Belief  is  subjectively 
sufficient,  but  is  recognized  as  being  objectively  insufficient. 
Knowhd(/e  is  both  subjectively  and  objectively  sufficient.  Sub- 
jective sufficiency  is  termed  conviction  (for  myself) ;  objective 
sufficiency  is  termed  certainty  (for  all).* — V,  Belief,  Know- 
ledge, Certainty,  Fact,  Judgment. 

Ol'fOSED,  OPPOSITION  (r6  avCLXflfitvov,  that  which  lies  over 
against). — Aristotle  has  said,  that  "one  thing  may  be  opposed 
to  another  in  four  ways ;  by  relation,  by  contrariety,  or  as 
privation  is  to  possession,  affirmation  to  negation.  Thus,  there 
is  the  opposition  of  relation  between  the  double  and  the  half,' 

*  Bir  O.  C.  lipwfft,  E»gay  en  fypinian,  p.  1.,  ir. 

•  Edin,  lift.,  April,  1850,  p.  311. 

■  Mclklfjohn,  Tt'anH.  qf  Cril.  (^  Pun  Ji(ai(m,  p.  4&S 
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of  contrariety  between  good  and  evil ;  blindness  and  seeing 
are  opposed  in  the  way  of  privation  and  possession  ;  the  pro- 
positions, he  sits,  and  he  does  not  sit,  in  the  way  of  negation 
and  aflBrmation." — F.  Contrary,  Privation,  Term. 

OPPOSITION  (in  Logic).  —  "Two  propositions  are  said  to  be 
opposed  to  each  ether,  when,  having  the  same  subject  and 
predicate,  they  differ  in  quantity ^  or  quality,  or  both.  It  is 
evident,  that  with  any  given  subject  and  predicate,  you  may 
state  four  distinct  propositions,  viz.,  A,  £,  I,  and  0 ;  any  twc 
of  which  are  said  to  bo  opposed;  hence  there  are  four  different 
kinds  of  opposition,  viz.,  Ist,  the  two  universals  (A  and  £), 
are  called  contraries  to  each  other;  2d,  the  two  particular 
(I  and  0),  sttbcontraries ;  3d,  A  and  I,  or  E  and  0,  subalterns; 
4th,  A  and  0,  or  £  and  I,  contradictories" ' 

The  opposition  of  propositions  may  be  thus  exhibited :  — 

All  A  Is  B.  I  Contraries— may  be  both  falw,  but  cannot  both  be  true. 

NoAiaB.  i  ' 

Some  A  la  B.        1  gubcontraries— may  both  be  true,  but  cannot  both  be  &1m. 
Some  A  is  not  B.  i 

All  A  ia  B.  )  Contradictories >- one  must  be  true  and  the  other  fiilse. 

Some  A  ia  not  B.  > 

No  A  is  B.  I  Also  Contradictories. 

Some  A  ia  B.         J 

All  A  ia  B.  I  ^^^  C  No  A  ia  B.  |  RespectiTely  subaltcrnnte. 

Some  A  is  B.         )  C  Some  A  is  not  B.  3 

"  Of  two  subalternate  propositions  the  truth  of  the  universal 
proves  the  truth  of  the  particular,  and  the  falsity  of  the 
particular  proves  the  falsity  of  the  universal,  but  not  vice 
versa" ' 

OPTIMISM  [optimum,  the  superlative  of  honum,  good),  is  the 
doctrine,  that  the  universe,  being  the  work  of  an  indnitely 
perfect  Being,  is  the  best  that  could- be  created. 

This  doctrine  under  various  forms  appeared  in  all  the  great 
philosophical  schools  of  antiquity.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
it  was  advocated  by  St.  Ansel m  and  St.  Thomas.  In  times 
comparatively  modern,  it  was  embraced  by  Descartes  and 
Malebranche.  But  the  doctrine  has  been  developed  in  ita 
highest  form  ])y  Leibnitz. 

>  Wbately,  Log^  \  ii^  ch.  2,  {  3.  •  Uill,  Log^  b.  ii.,  ch.  1. 

32* 
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According  to  him,  God,  being  infinitely  perfect,  i^oald  neithei 
wiil  nor  produce  evil.  And  as  a  less  good  compared  with  a 
greater  is  evil,  the  creation  of  God  must  not  only  be  good,  but 
the  best  that  could  possibly  be.  Before  creation,  all  beings  and 
all  possible  conditions  of  things  were  present  to  the  Divine 
Mind  in  idea,  and  composed  an  infinite  number  of  worlds, 
from  among  which  infinite  wisdom  chose  the  best.  Creation 
was  the  giving  existence  to  the  most  perfect  state  of  things 
which  had  been  ideally  contemplated  by  the  Divine  Mind. 

The  optimism  of  Leibnitz  has  been  misunderstood  and  mis- 
represented by  Voltaire  and  others.  But  the  doctrine  which 
Leibnitz  advocated  is  not  that  the  present  state  of  things  is 
the  best  possible  in  reference  to  individuals,  nor  to  classes  of 
beings,  nor  even  to  this  world  as  a  whole,  but  in  reference  to 
all  worlds,  or  to  the  universe  as  a  whole — and  not  even  to  the 
universe  in  its  present  state,  but  in  reference  to  that  indefinite 
progress  of  which  it  may  contain  the  germs.* 

According  to  Mr.  Stewart,'  under  the  title  of  optimists^  are 
comprehended  those  who  admit  and  those  who  deny  the  free- 
dom of  human  actions,  and  the  accountableness  of  man  as  a 
moral  agent. 

OB.DEB.  means  rank,  series  means  succession ;  hence  there  is  in 
order  something  of  voluntary  arrangement,  and  in  series  some- 
thing of  unconscious  catenation.  Tiie  order  of  a  procession. 
The  series  of  ages.  A  series  of  figures  in  uniform  —  soldiers 
in  order  of  battle,* 

Order  is  the  intelligent  arrangement  of  means  to  accomplish 
an  end,  the  harmonious  relation  established  between  the  parts 
for  the  good  of  the  whole.  The  primitive  belief  that  there  is 
07'der  in  nature,  is  the  ground  of  all  experience.  In  this 
belief  we  confidently  anticipate  that  the  same  causes,  opera- 
ting in  the  same  circumstances,  will  produce  the  same  efi^ects. 
This  may  be  resolved  into  a  higher  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  an 
infinitely  perfect  being,  who  orders  all  things. 

Order  has  been  regarded  as  the  higher  idea  into  which 
moral  rectitude  may  be  resolved.     Every  being  has  an  end 

to  answer,  and  every  being  attains  its  perfection  in  accom 

»-  —  •• 

*  Leibnits.  Engai*  dt  Tlusodide;  Malobranche,  Entrttieru  MtlaphygiqusM. 

*  Ad.  and  Stor.  Ihic^  b.  Hi.,  oh.  3,  «ect  1.  '  Taylor,  Sjfnomiifwtt, 
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plishing  that  end.  But  while  other  beings  tend  blindly  to- 
wards it,  man  knows  the  end  of  his  b^ing,  and  the  place  he 
holds  in  the  scheme  of  the  universe,  and  can  freely  and  intel- 
ligently endeavour  to  realize  that  universal  order  of  which 
ho  is  an  element  or  constituent.  In  doing  so  he  does  what 
is  right. 

"  There  is  one  parent  virtue,  the  universal  virtue,  the  virtue 
which  renders  us  just  and  perfect,  the  virtue  which  will  one 
day  render  us  happy.  It  is  the  only  virtue.  It  is  the  love 
of  the  universal  order  as  it  eternally  existed  in  the  Divine 
Reason,  where  every  created  reason  contemplates  it.  The 
love  of  order  is  the  whole  of  virtue,  and  conformity  to  order 
constitutes  the  morality  of  actions."' 

Such  is  the  theory  of  Malebranche,  and  more  recently  of 
Jouffroy.  In  like  manner,  science,  in  all  its  discoveries,  tends 
to  the  discovery  of  universal  ord^r.  And  art,  in  its  highest 
attainments,  is  only  realizing  the  truth  of  nature ;  so  that  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good,  ultimately  resolve  them- 
selves into  the  idea  of  order, 

OBOAN. — An  organ  is  a  part  of  the  body  fitted  to  perform  a  par- 
ticular action,  which,  or  rather  the  performance  of  which 
action,  is  denominated  its  function. 

"By  the  term  organ,'*  says  Gall,*  "I  mean  the  material 
condition  which  renders  possible  the  manifestation  of  a 
facultv.  The  muscles  and  the  bones  are  the  material  con- 
dition  of  movement,  but  are  not  the  faculty  which  causes 
movement;  the  whole  organization  of  the. eye  is  the  material 
condition  of  sight,  but  it  is  not  the  faculty  of  seeing.  By  the 
term  *  organ  of  the  soul,'  I  mean  a  material  condition  which 
renders  possible  the  manifestation  of  a  moral  quality,  or  an 
intellectual  faculty.  I  say  that  man  in  this  life  thinks  and 
wills  by  means  of  the  brain ;  but  if  one  concludes  that  the 
brain  is  the  thing  that  thinks  and  n^nlls,  it  is  as  if  one  should 
say  that  the  muscles  are  the  faculty  of  moving;  that  the  organ 
of  sight  and  the  faculty  of  seeing  are  the  same  thing.  In 
each  case  it  would  be  to  confound  the  /acuity  with  the  organ, 
and  the  organ  witli  the  faculty.** 


^  Traiti  de  Morale,  Rott,  1634.  •  Vol.  U  p.  228. 
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"  An  organ  of  sense  is  an  instrument  composed  of  n  peeO' 
liar  arrangement  of  organised  matter,  bj  which  it  is  adapted 
to  receive  from  specific  agents  definite  impressions.  Between 
the  agent  that  produces  and  the  organ  that  receives  the  im- 
pressions, the  adaptation  is  such,  that  the  result  of  their 
mutual  action  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  production  of  sensa- 
tion ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  of  pleasure.''  ^ 

According  to  phrenological  writers,  particular  parts  of  the 
brain  are  fitted  to  serve  as  instruments  for  particular  faculties 
of  the  mind.  This  is  organology.  It  is  further  maintained, 
that  the  figure  and  extent  of  these  parts  of  the  brain  can  be 
discerned  externally.  This  is  organoscopy.  Some  who  be- 
lieve in  the  former,  do  not  believe  in  the  latter. 

OBOANOn  or  0B6AHTJM  (opyovoy,  an  instrument),  is  the  name 
often  applied  to  a  collection  of  Aristotle's  treatises  on  logic ; 
because,  by  the  Peripatetics,  logic  was  regarded  as  the  instru- 
ment of  science  rather  than  a  science  or  part  of  science  in 
itself.  In  the  sixth  century,  Ammonius  and  Simplicius  ar- 
ranged the  works  of  Aristotle  in  classes,  one  of  which  they 
called  logical  or  organical.  But  it  was  not  till  the  fifteenth 
century  that  the  name  Organvm  came  into  common  use.' 
Bacon  gave  the  name  of  Kovum  Organum  to  the  second  part 
of  his  Instanraiio  Magna.  And  the  German  philosopher, 
Lambert.,  in  1763,  published  a  logical  work  under  the  title. 
Das  Neve  Organou. 

Poste,  in  his  translation  of  the  Posiericr  Analytics,  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  Organum  of  Aristotle,  which  he  divides  into 
four  parts,  —  viz.,  General  Logic,  the  Ijogic  of  Deduction,  the 
Logic  of  Induction^  and  the  Logic  of  Opinion;  the  third,  in- 
deed, not  sufficiently  articulated  and  disengaged  from  the 
fourth,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  a  Novum  Organum. 

"  The  Organon  of  Aristotle,  and  the  Organon  of  Bacon 
stand  in  relation,  but  the  relation  of  contrariety  ;  the  one  con- 
siders the  laws  under  which  the  subject  thinks,  the  other  the 
laws  under  which  the  object  is  to  be  known.  To  compare 
them  together,  is  therefore  to  compare  together  qualities  of 
difierent  species.     Each  proposes  a  difierent  end ;   botli  ir 

■Ma     »  '  ■    —  I  »^— «^ 

•  Dr.  Southwood  Smith. 

*  Barthelemy  St.  llilaire,  Dt  la  Lngique  ePAridalfj  torn.  I.,  p  19. 
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different  ways  are  useful ;  and  both  ought  to  be  assiduously 
studied."  > 

OKIOIN  [origo)  may  be  taken  in  two  senses,  essentially  different 
from  each  other.  It  may  mean  the  cause  of  anything  being 
produced,  or  it  may  imply  simply  the  occasion  of  its  produo- 
tion.* 

OBIGINATE,  OKIGINATIOir.— These  words  and  their  con- 
jugates are  coming  to  be  used  in  the  question  concerning 
liberty  and  necessity.  Does  man  originate  his  own  actions  ? 
Is  man  a  principle  of  origination  f  are  forms  of  expression 
equivalent  to  the  question,  Is  man  a  free  agent  ? 

**  To  deny  all  originating  power  of  the  will,  must  bo  to  place 
the  primordial  and  necessary  causes  of  all  things  in  the  Divine 

nature Whether  as  a  matter  of  fact  an  originating 

power  reside  in  man,  may  be  matter  of  inquiry ;  but  to  main- 
tain it  to  be  an  impossibility,  is  to  deny  the  possibility  of  crea- 
tion."* "Will,  they  hold  to  be  a  free  cause,  a  cause  which  is 
not  an  effect ;  in  other  words,  they  attribute  to  it  a  power  of 
absolute  origination"^ 

OSTENSIVE  {osiendo,  to  show).  —  "An  osiensive  conception 
indicates  how  an  object  is  constituted.  It  is  opposed  to  the 
heuH^iic  {heureiic)  conception  which  indicates  how,  under  its 
guidance,  the  quality  and  connection  of  objects  of  experience 
in  general  are  to  be  sought.  The  conception  of  a  man,  a 
house,  &c,t  is  an  ostensive  one;  the  conception  of  the  supreme 
intelligence  (for  theoretic  reason)  is  an  heunstic  conception."' 

OUGHTNESS.— F.  Duty. 

OUTNESS. — "  The  word  outness ,  which  has  been  of  late  revived 
by  some  of  Kant's  admirers  in  this  country,  was  long  ago  used 
by  Berkeley  in  his  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge;^  and  at 
a  still  earlier  period  of  his  life,  in  his  Essay  iovoards  a  Netv 
Theory  of  Vision^  I  mention  this  as  I  have  more  than  once 
heard  the  term  spoken  of  as  a  fortunate  innovation."*  —  V, 
Externality. 

•  Sir  Will,  llamilion,  Rei<rs  Works,  p.  712,  note. 

•  Morell.  Sptcui.  PfiQ.,  toI.  I.,  p.  W.  •  Thomnon,  Christ.  Theism,  book  i ,  chap,  fl 

•  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Discusxirms,  p.  595.    S«e  alsio  CairnR,  On  MorcU  freedom. 

•  Haywood,  Erptanation  nf  Terms  in  Vie  Crii.  of  Pure  Neofon. 

•  Sect.  43.  '  S<>ct.  46.  •  Stewart,  Philnsoph.  Essayx,  part  I.,  emiay  3. 

7. 
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PACT.  —  K.  Contract,  Promise 

PANTHEISM  (rt(H,  all;  dcoj,  Gwi).  — "It  supposes  God  ani 
nature,  or  God  and  the  whole  universe,  to  be  one  and  the 
same  substance  —  one  universal  being ;  insomuch  that  men's 
souls  are  only  modifications  of  the  Divine  substance.'*  * 

Pantheistce  qui  conienduni  tniicam  esse  s^ihsianiiam^  cvjus 
partes  sunt  omnia  eniia  quce  existunt^ 

Panthei^my  when  explained  to  mean  the  absorption  of  God 
in  nature,  is  atheism ;  and  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  has  been  so 
regarded  by  many.  When  explained  to  mean  the  absorption 
of  nature  in  God — of  the  finite  in  the  infinite  —  it  amounts  to 
an  exaggeration  of  theism.  'Rni  pantheism ^  strictly  speaking, 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  necessary  and  eternal  co-existence  of  the 
finite  and  the  infinite — of  the  absolute  consubstantiality  of 
God  and  nature — considered  as  two  difierent  but  inseparable 
aspects  of  universal  existence ;  and  the  confutation  of  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  consciousness  which  every  one  has  of  hii 
personality  and  responsibility,  which  pantheism  destroys. 

FAB.ABLE  (7<afa/3oX^,  from  ytopcgSaxxta,  to  put  or  set  beside),  has 
been  defined  to  be  a  **  fictitious  but  probable  narrative  taken 
from  the  affairs  of  ordinary  life  to  illustrate  some  higher  and 
less  known  truth."  *'It  differs  from  the  Fable,  moving,  as  it 
does,  in  a  spiritual  world,  and  never  transgressing  the  actual 
order  of  things  natural ;  from  the  Myth,  there  being  in  the  lat- 
ter an  unconscious  blending  of  the  deeper  meaning  with  the 
outward  symbol,  the  two  remaining  separate,  and  separable 
in  the  Parable;  from  the  Proverb,  inasmuch  as  it  is  longer 
carried  out,  and  not  merely  accidentally  and  occasionally, 
but  necessarily  figurative ;  from  the  Allefjory,  comparing,  as 
it  does,  one  thing  with  another,  at  the  same  time  preserving 
them  apart  as  an  inner  and  an  outer,  not  transferring,  as  does 
the  Allegory,  the  properties,  and  qualities  and  relations  of 
one  to  the  other."' 

PARADOX  (/topa  66ta,  beyond,  or  contrary  to  appearance),  is  a 
proposition  which  seems  not  to  be  true,  but  which  turns  out  to 
be  true.     Cicero  wrote  **•  Paradoxa,"  and  the   Hon.  Roberl 


«  Waterland,  Wcrk*.  vol.  t!II.,  p  81. 

*  Lncoiidre.  Inst.  Philotnph.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  liiO. 

•  Trrnch.  On  the  T\trahks, 
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Boyle  publidhed,  in  1666,  Uydrosiaiical  FaradoxeSy  mado  oui 
by  new  experiments. 
PARALOGISM  (ftapaAayifjfioij  from  ytapoXoybfo/MU,  to  reason  wrong), 
is  a  formal  fallacy  or  pseudo-syllogism,  in  which  the  conclu- 
sion does  not  follow  from  tlie  premises.  We  may  be  dcceirod 
ourselves  by  a  pa^xtlogiam ;  when  we  endeavour  to  deceive 
others  by  it,  it  is  a  sophism  —  g  v. 

Paralogism  of  Pure  Reason. —  -The  logical  paralogism-  con- 
sists in  the  ern>neousness  of  a  syllogism,  according  to  form, 
whatever  besides  its  content  may  be.  But  a  transcendental 
pai'ologism  has  a  transcendental  foundation  of  concluding 
falsely,  according  to  the  form.  In  such  a  w^ay,  a  like  false 
conclusion  will  have  its  foundation  in  the  nature  of  human 
reason,  and  will  carry  along  with  itself  an  inevitable,  although 
not  an  insoluble  illusion." ' 

PARCIMONT  (Law  of)  [pareimoniay  sparingness).  —  "That 
substances  are  not  to  be  multiplied  without  necessity ;''  in 
other  words,  "that  a  plurality  of  principles  are  not  to  be  as- 
sumed, when  the  phienomena  can  possibly  be  explained  by 
one."  This  regulative  principle  may  be  called  the  law  or 
maxim  of  parcimony.^ 

EiUia  noil  sunt  mxiltplicanda  prceter  necessitateni,  IVtisira 
jit  per  plura  quodjieri  potest  per  pauciora.  These  are  expres- 
sions of  this  principle. 

PAROKTMOTJS.— r.  Conjugate. 

PART  (fwpo$,  pars,  part,  or  portion).  —  **Part,  in  one.  sense,  is 
applied  to  anything  divisible  in  quantity.  For  that  which  you 
take  from  a  quantity,  in  so  far  as  it  is  quantity,  is  a  part  of 
that  quantity.  Thus  two  is  a  part  of  three.  In  another  sense, 
yon  only  give  the  name  of  part  to  what  is  an  exact  measure 
of  quantity ;  so  that,  in  one  point  of  view,  two  will  be  a  part 
of  three,  in  another  not.  That  into  which  you  can  divide  a 
genus,  animal,  for  example,  otherwise  than  by  quantity,  is 
still  a  part  of  the  genus.  In  this  sense  species  are  parts  of  the 
genus.  Fart  is  also  applied  to  that  into  which  on  object  can 
be  divided,  whether  matter  or  form.  Iron  is  pari  cf  a  globe, 
'  or  cube  of  iron ;  it  is  the  matter  which  receives  the  form     Ao 


*  Kdnt.  Crit,  of  l*ure  Reasmtj  p.  209. 

*8ir  Will.  Hamilton,  BeitTi  Worki,  p.  761,  nc^  a. 
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angle  is  also  9k  part.  Lastly,  the  emeuients  of  the  definition  of 
every  particular  being  are  parts  of  the  whole ;  so  that,  in  this 
point  of  view,  the  genus  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
species ;  in  another,  on  the  contrary,  the  species  is  part  of  the 
genus.''  * 

'*  Of  things  which  exist  by  parts,  there  are  three  kinds.  The 
first  is  of  things f  the  parts  of  which  are  not  co-existent,  but 
successive ;  such  as  iitne  or  motion,  no  two  parts  of  which  can 
exist  together. 

**  The  next  kind  of  things  consisting  o£ parts,  is  such  where 
parts  are  co-existent  and  contiguo^is.  Things  of  this  kind  are 
said  to  be  extended ;  for  extension  is  nothing  else  but  co-exiat- 
ence  and  junction  of  parts, 

'*The  third  kind  of  things  existing  hy  parts  is,  when  tho 
parts  are  co-existent,  yet  not  contiguous  or  joined,  but  separate 
and  disjoined.  Of  this  kind  is  number,  ike  parts  of  which  are 
separated  by  ncUvre,  and  only  united  by  the  operation  of  the 
mind."  * 
PASSION  {passio,  fiddx^i  to  suffer),  is  the  contrary  of  action. 
*'A  passive  state  is  the  state  of  a  thing  while  it  is  operated 
upon  by  some  cause.  Everything  and  every  being  but  God, 
is  liable  to  be  in  this  state.  He  is  pure  energy — always  active, 
but  never  acted  upon ;  while  everything  else  is  liable  to  suffer 
change."' 
PASSIONS  (The). — This  phrase  is  sometimes  employed  in  a  wide 
sense,  to  denote  all  the  states  or  manifestations  of  the  sensi- 
bility— every  form  and  degree  of  feeling.  In  a  more  restricted 
psychological  sense,  it  is  confined  to  those  states  of  the  sensi- 
bility which  are  turbulent,  and  weaken  our  power  of  self-com- 
mand. This  is  also  the  popular  use  of  the  phrase,  in  which 
passion  is  opposed  to  reason. 

Plato  arranged  the  passions  in  two  classes, — ^the  concupisci- 
ble  and  irascible,  tHtSvfua  and  6vftof,  the  former  springing  from 
the  body  and  perishing  with  it,  the  latter  connected  with  the 
rational  and  immortal  part  of  our  nature,  and  stimulating  to 
the  pursuit  of  good  and  the  avoiding  of  excess  and  evil. 


*  Aristotle,  Metaphys^  lib.  it.,  cap.  25. 

*  Honbnddo,  AneiejU  Metaphj/t.^  book  ii.,  cbitp.  13. 

'  F««^  Uarria,  Dialogue  eonceming  HappimtMS,  p.  86^  oota. 
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Aristotle  included  all  our  active  principles  under  one  gene* 
ral  designation  of  orotic,  and  distinguished  them  into  the 
appetite  irascible,  the  appetite  concupiscible,  which  had  their 
origin  in  the  body,  and  the  appetite  rational  (/SovXi^oi^),  which 
IB  the  will,  under  the  guidance  of  reason. 

Descartes  and  Malebranche  have  each  given  a  theory  and 
classification  of  the  pcusions;  also,  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  Dr.  Cogan, 
and  Dr.  Hutcheson. 
P££GEPTION  (capio,  to  take ;  per,  by  means  of),  apprehension 
by  means  of  the  organs  of  sense. 

Descartes'  says,  *'0mne8  modi  eogUandi,  quos  in  nobis  expe- 
rimur,  ad  duos  generates  referri  possunt :  quorum  unus  est  per- 
ceptio,  sive  operaiio  inleUectus  ;  alius  verOj  volitio,  site  operaiio 
voluntatis.  Nam  scntire,  imaginari,  et  pure  intelligere,  sunt 
tantum  diversi  modi  percipiendi ;  ut  et  cupere,  aversari,  affir- 
mare,  negare,  duhUare^  sunt  diversi  modi  volendi.'' 

Locke'  says,  *'The  two  principal  actions  of  the  mind  are 
these  two ;  perception  or  thinking,  and  volition  or  willing.  The 
power  of  thinking  is  called  the  understanding,  and  the  power 
of  volition  the  will;  and  these  two  powers  or  abilities  of  the 
mind  are  called  faculties." 

Dr.  Keid  thought  that  ** perception  is  most  properly  applied 
to  the  evidence  which  we  have  of  external  objects  by  our 
.  senses."  He  says,'  **  The  perception  of  external  objects  by 
our  senses,  is  an  operation  of  the  mind  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
and  ought  to  have  a  name  appropriated  to  it.  It  has  so  in  all 
languages  And,  in  English,  I  know  no  word  more  proper  to 
express  this  act  of  the  mind  than  perception.  Seeing,  hearing, 
smelling,  tasting,  and  touching  or  feeling,  are  words  that  ex- 
press the  operations  proper  to  each  sense ;  perceiving  exprefises 
that  which  is  common  to  them  all." 

The  restriction  thus  imposed  upon  the  word  by  Reid,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  philosophy  of  Kant ;  and,  as  convenient,  has 
been  generally  acquiesced  in. 

Sir  Will.  Hamilton*  notices  the  following  meanings  oi  pet'^ 
eeption,  as  applied  to  difierent  faculties,  acts,  and  objects :  — 


*  FHneip.  PhUotnph^  paw  1,  sect.  32. 

*  Euay  on  ZFum.  Undenland^  book  ii.,  obap.  6. 

"  ItUeiL  Biw^  «Bray  i.,  cbap.  1.  *  In  note  d*  to  BntTM  Workt^  p.  87d. 
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1.  Pereeptioy  in  its  primary  philosophical  signification,  as  in 
the  mouths  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  is  vaguely  equiyalent  to 
comprehension,  notion,  cognition  in  general. 

2.  An  apprehension,  a  becoming  aware  of,  consciousness. 
Perceptioiiy  the  Cartesians  really  identified  with  idea,  and 
allowed  them  only  a  logical  distinction ;  the  same  representa- 
tive act  being  called  idea,  inasmuch  as  we  regard  it  as  a 
representation  ;  and  perception,  inasmuch  as  we  regard  it  as  a 
consciousness  of  such  representation. 

3.  Peixeption  is  limited  to  the  apprehension  of  sense  alone. 
This  limitation  was  first  formally  imposed  by  Keid,  and  there- 
after by  Kant. 

4.  A  still  more  restrict^rd  meaning,  through  the  authority  of 
Reid,  is  perception  (propor),  in  con'.rast  to  sensation  (proper). 

He  defines  sensitive  perception,  or  perception  simply  as  that 
act  of  consciousness  whereby  we  apprehend  in  our  body, 

a.  Certain  special  affections,  whereof,  as  an  animated  organ- 
ism, it  is  contingently  susceptible ;  and 

6.  Those  general  relations  of  extension,  under  which,  as  a 
material  organism,  it  necessarily  exists. 

Of  these  perceptions,  the  former,  which  is  thus  conversant 
about  a  suhjeci-ohject,  is  sensation  proper ;  the  latter,  which  is 
thus  conversant  about  an  object-object,  is  perception  proper. 
PEBCEPTIONS  (Obscure),  or  latent  modifications  of  mind. 

Every  moment  the  light  reflect-ed  from  innumerable  objects, 
smells  and  sounds  of  every  kind,  and  contact  of  different 
bodies  are  affecting  us.  But  we  pay  no  heed  to  them.  These 
are  what  Leibnitz  *  calls  obscure  perceptions — ^and  what  Thurot 
proposes  to  call  impressions.  But  this  word  is  already  appro- 
priated to  the  changes  produced  by  communication  between 
an  external  object  and  a  bodily  organ. 

The  sum  of  these  obscure  perceptions  and  latent  feelings, 
which  never  come  clearly  into  the  field  of  consciousness,  in 
what  makes  us  at  any  time  well  or  ill  at  ease.  And  as  the 
amount  in  general  is  agreeable  it  forms  the  charm  which 
attaches  us  to  life  —  even  when  our  more  defined  perceptions 
and  feelings  arc  painful. 

'  Avant  Pmftns  <f«  $a  Nouv.  EuaU. 
•  Dt  r Entftfirvtrnt.  Ac.  torn.  I .  p.  11. 
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The  following  account  of  Leibnitz's  philosophy  as  to  {ob- 
scure) perceptions  is  translated  from  Tiberghien :  *  — 

"  Confused  or  insensible  perceptions  are  without  consciousnes* 
or  memory.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  seize  them  in  themsclven. 
but  they  must  be,  because  the  mind  always  thinks.  A  euli- 
stance  cannot  be  without  action,  a  body  without  movement,  ii 
mind  without  thought.  There  are  a  thousand  marks  which 
make  us  judge  that  there  is,  every  moment,  in  us  an  infinity 
of  perceptions ;  but  the  habit  in  which  we  are  of  perceiving 
them,  by  depriving  them  of  the  attraction  of  novelty,  turns 
away  our  attention  and  prevents  them  from  fixing  themselves 
in  our  memory.  How  could  we  form  a  clear  perception  without 
the  insensible  perceptions,  "which,  constitute  it?  To  hear  the 
noise  of  the  sea,  for  example,  it  is  necessary  that  we  hear  the 
parts  which  compose  the  whole,  that  is,  the  noise  of  each  wave, 
though  each  of  these  little  noises  does  not  make  itself  known 
but  in  the  confused  assemblage  of  all  the  others  together  with 
it.  A  hundred  thousand  nothings  cannot  make  anything. 
And  sleep,  on  the  other  hand,  is  never  so  sound  that  we  have 
not  some  feeble  and  confused  feeling;  one  would  not  be 
wakened  by  the  greatest  noise  in  the  world,  if  one  had  uui 
some  perception  of  its  commencement,  which  is  small. 

"It  is  important  to  remark  how  Leibnitz  attaches  the 
greatest  questions  of  philosophy  to  these  insensible  percepiions^ 
in  so  far  as  they  imply  the  law  of  continuity.  It  is  by  means 
of  these  we  can  say  that  the  present  *  is  full  of  the  past  and 
big  with  the  future,'  and  that  in  the  least  of  substances  may 
be  read  the  whole  consequences  of  the  things  of  the  universe. 
They  often  determine  us  without  our  knowing  it,  and  they 
deceive  the  vulgar  by  the  appearance  of  an  indifference  of 
equilibrium.  They  supply  the  action  of  substances  upon  one 
another,  and  explain  the  pre-established  harmony  of  soul  and 
body.  It  is  in  virtue  of  these  insensible  variations  that  no  two 
things  can  ever  be  perfectly  alike  (the  principle  of  indiscem- 
ibles),  and  that  their  difference  is  always  more  than  numerical 
which  destroys  the  doctrine  of  the  tablets  of  the  mind  being 
empty,  of  a  soul  without  thought,  a  substance  without  action 


'  £ua(  des  Qmnau*.  Hum^  p.  56A. 
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a  yacuum  in  space,  and  the  atoms  of  matter.  There  is  anothei 
consequence — that  souls,  being  simple  substances,  are  always 
united  to  a  body,  and  that  there  is  no  soul  entirely  separated 
from  one.  This  dogma  resolves  all  the  difficulties  as  to  the 
immortality  of  souls,  the  difference  of  their  states  being  never 
anything  but  that  of  more  or  less  perfect,  which  renders  their 
s'^te  past  or  future  as  explicable  as  their  present.  It  also 
supplies  the  means  of  recovering  memory,  by  the  periodic 
developments  which  may  one  day  arrive." 

"  Obscure  ideas,  or  more  properly,  sensations  with  dormant 
consciousness,  are  numerous.  It  is  through  ihem,  so  far  as 
they  proceed  from  the  nervous  system  of  vegetative  life,  and 
thus  accompany  all  its  functions,  digestion,  secretion,  &c., 
that  the  soul,  according  to  Stahl,  secretly  governs  the  body. 
*  Animus  est  instar  oceanic'  says  Leibnitz,  *in  q\io  injinita 
mullitudo  perceptionum  obscurissimarum  ctdest,  ct  distinctcR 
idefe  irnttar  instilai-um  sunt^  qucB  ex  oceano  emergunV  It  is 
they  which  are  active  throughout  the  whole  progress  of  the 
formation  of  thought ;  for  this  goes  on,  though  we  are  uncon- 
scious of  it,  and  gives  us  only  the  perfect  results,  viz.,  ideas 
and  notions.  It  is  they  which  in  the  habitual  voluntary  mo- 
tions, for  instance,  in  playing  on  the  piano,  dancing,  &c.,  set 
the  proper  muscles  in  motion  through  the  appropriate  motor 
nerves,  though  the  mind  does  not  direct  to  them  the  attention 
of  consciousness.  It  is  thoy  which  in  sleep  and  in  disorders 
of  mind  act  a  most  important  part.  It  is  their  totality  which 
forms  what  plays  so  prominent  a  part  in  life  under  the  name 
of  disposition  or  temper/*  ^ 

Lord  Jeffrey  had  a  fancy,  or  said  he  had  it,  that  though  he 
went  to  bed  with  his  head  stuffed  and  confused  with  the  names 
and  dates  and  other  details,  of  various  causes,  they  were  all  in 
order  in  the  morning ;  which  he  accounted  for  by  saying,  that 
during  sleep  "  fhei/  all  crystallized  round  their  proper  centres."  ' 

PERFECT,  PERFECTION  [peificio;  peifectum,  made  out, 
complete).  —  To  be  perfect  is  to  want  nothing.  Perfection  is 
relative  or  absolute,     A  being  possessed  of  all  the  qualities 


'  Feucbtersleb«n,  Med.  P^chUoffyt  1847,  p.  109. 
*  Cockburn,  Li/a  of  Jf.ff'rtj/,  toI.  < ,  p.  248,  note. 
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belonging  to  its  species  in  the  highest  degree  may  be  called 
perfect  in  a  relative  sense.  But  absolute  perfection  can  only  b^ 
ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Being.  We  have  the  idea  of  a  Being 
infinitely  perfect — and  from  this  Descartes  reasoned  that  such 
a  being  really  exists. 

The  perfections  of  God  are  those  qualities  which  he  has 
communicated  to  his  rational  creatures,  and  which  are  in  Uim 
in  an  infinitely  perfect  degree.  They  have  been  distinguished 
as  natural  and  moral — the  former  belonging  to  Deity  as  the 
great  first  cause — such  as  independent  and  necessary  existence 

—  the  latter  as  manifested  in  the  creation  and  government  of 
the  universe — such  as  goodness,  justice,  &c.  But  they  are  all 
natural  in  the  sense  of  being  essential.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  call  the  former  attributes ^  and  the  latter  perfections.  But 
this  distinctive  use  of  the  terms  has  not  prevailed ;  indeed  it 
is  not  well  founded.    In  God  there  are  nothing  but  attributes 

—  because  in  Uim  everything  is  absolute  and  involved  in  the 
substance  and  unity  of  a  perfect  being. 

PERPEGTIBILITT  (The  Doctrine  of)  is,  that  men,  as  indi- 
viduals,  and  as  communities,  have  not  attained  to  that  happi- 
ness and  development  of  which  their  nature  and  condition  are 
capable,  but  that  they  are  in  a  continual  progress  to  a  state 
of  perfection,  even  in  this  life.  That  men  as  a  race  are  capable 
of  progress  and  improvement  is  a  fact  attested  by  experience 
and  history.  But  that  this  improvement  may  be  carried  into 
their  whole  nature — ^and  to  an  indefinite  extent — that  all  the 
evils  which  afi^ect  the  body  or  the  mind  may  be  removed — can- 
not be  maintained.  Bacon  had  faith  in  the  intellectual  pro- 
gress of  men  when  he  entitled  his  work  "  Of  the  Advancement 
of  Learning/'  Pascal  has  articulately  expressed  this  faith  in 
a  preface  to  his  "Treatise  of  a  Vacuum."  "  Not  only  indi- 
vidual men  advance  from  day  to  day  in  knowledge,  but  men 
as  a  race  make  continual  progress  in  proportion  as  the  world 
grows  older,  because  the  same  thing  happens  in  a  succession 
of  men  as  in  the  different  periods  of  the  life  of  an  individual ; 
so  that  the  succession  of  men  during  a  course  of  so  many 
ages,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  same  man  always  living 
and  always  learning.  From  this  may  be  seen  the  injustice  of 
the  reverence  paid  to  antiquity  in  philosophy ;  for  as  old  ag« 
33*    . 


/ 
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is  the  period  of  life  most  distant  from  infancy,  who  does  not 
see  that  the  old  age  of  the  universal  man  is  not  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  period  nearest  his  birth,  but  in  that  most  remote 
from  it."  Malebranche^  expressed  a  similar  opinion:  and 
the  saying  of  a  great  modern  reformer  is  well  known,  "If  you 
talk  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  we  are  the  ancients/'  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  in  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  accommo- 
dations of  social  life,  and  the  extension  of  social  freedom,  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  many 
other  respects,  men  have  improved,  and  are  improving,  and 
may  long  continue  to  improve.  But  human  nature  has  limits 
beyond  which  it  cannot  b*»  carried.  Its  life  here  cannot  be 
indefinitely  prolonged,  its  liability  to  pain  cannot  be  removeil, 
it»  reason  cannot  be  made  superior  to  error,  and  all  the  ar- 
rangements for  its  happiness  are  liable  to  go  wrong. 

Leibnitz,  in  accordance  with  his  doctrine  that  the  universe 
is  composed  of  monads  essentially  active,  thought  it  possible 
that  the  human  race  might  reach  a  perfection  of  which  we 
cannot  well  conceive.  Charles  Bonnet  advocated  the  doctrine 
of  a  palingenesia^  or  transformation  of  all  things  into  a  better 
state.  In  the  last  century  the  great  advocates  of  social  pro- 
gress are  Fontonelle,  Turgot,  and  Condorcet,  in  France ;  Les- 
sing,  Kant,  and  Schiller,  in  Germany ;  Price  and  Priestley, 
in  England.    Owen's  views  arc  also  well  known.' 

PERIPATETIC  (ftipmatfirixQif  ambulatory  from  ^fpt^atcco,  to 
walk  about),  is  applied  to  Aristotle  and  his  followers,  who 
seem  to  have  carried  on  their  philosophical  discussions  while 
walking  about  in  the  halls  or  promenades  of  the  Lyceum. 

PERSON,  PERSONALITY.— Perform,  in  Latin,  meant  the  mask 
worn  by  an  actor  on  the  stage,  within  which  the  sounds  of  the 
voice  were  concentrated,  and  through  which  (personuU)  he 
made  himself  heard  by  the  immense  audience.  From  being 
applied  to  the  mask  it  came  next  to  be  applied  to  the  actor, 
then  to  the  character  acted,  then  to  any  assumed  character, 
and  lastly,  to  any  one  having  any  character  or  ntation.  Mar 
tinius  gives  as  its  composition  —  ;>cr  se  wwcr,  an  individual 

•  fi^arch  after  Tntth,  liook  il.,  part  ii^  chap.  4. 

•  Merrii-r,  De  la  Jhr/rctibUiU  Humainc,  8vo,  r«ri»,  1842 
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••'Person,"  says  Locke,'  '* stands  for  a  thinking  intelligent 
being,  that  has  reason  and  reflection,  and  can  consider  itself 
as  itself,  the  same  thinking  thing  in  different  tiiacs  and  places ; 
which  it  does  only  by  that  consciousness  which  is  inseparable 
from  thinking,  and  as  it  seems  to  me  essential  to  it :  it  being 
impossible  for  any  one  to  perceive  without  perceiving  that 
he  does  perceive."  *'  We  attribute  persoriatift/"  says  Mons. 
Ahrens,"  "  to  every  being  which  exists,  not  solely  for  others, 
but  which  is  in  the  relation  of  unity  with  itself  in  existing, 
or  for  itself.  Thus  we  refuse  personality  to  a  mineral  or  a 
stone,  because  these  things  exist  for  others,  but  not  for  them- 
selves. An  animal,  on  the  contrary,  which  exists  for  itself, 
and  stands  in  relation  to  itself,  possesses  a  degree  of  person- 
ality. But  man  exists  for  himself  in  all  his  essence,  in  a 
manner  more  intimate  and  more  extensive ;  that  which  he  is, 
he  is  for  himself,  he  has  consciousness  of  it.  But  God  alone 
exists  for  himself  in  a  manner  infinite  and  absolute.  God  is 
entirely  in  relation  to  himself;  for  there  are  no  beings  out  of 
him  to  whom  he  could  have  relation.  His  whole  essence  is 
for  himself,  and  this  relation  is  altogether  internal :  and  it  is 
this  intimate  and  entire  relation  of  God  to  himself  in  all  his 
essence,  which  constitutes  the  divine  personality,^* 

*' The  seat  of  intellect,"  says  Paley,  " is  Vk person** 

A  being  intelligent  and  free,  every  spiritual  and  moral 
agent,  every  cause  which  is  in  possession  of  responsibility  and 
consciousness,  is  2k  person.  In  this  sense,  God  considered  as  a 
creating  cause,  distinct  from  the  universe,  is  a  person. 

According  to  Boethius,  Persona  est  rationalis  natures  indi- 
vidua  substantia. 

"  Whatever  derives  its  powers  of  motion  from  without,  from 
some  other  being,  is  a  thing.  Whatever  possesses  a  spontane- 
ous action  within  itself,  is  Uk person,  or,  as  Aristotle'  defines  it, 
an  apx^  Hpa^sui."  * 

^* Personality  is  individuality  existing  in  itself,  but  with  a 
nature  as  its  ground."  * 

*'If  the  substance  be  unintelligent  in  which  the  qnaliM 

*  Euay  on  Hum.  Underttartd.,  book  ii.,  ehap.  27. 

*  Churs  de  Ptychnbiffitj  torn,  ii.,  p.  272. 

*  JNTicom.  jay..,  lib.  iii.  *SowelI   CTiTLt.  Mt^  p.  U2. 

*  Coleridge,  Xote»  on  Eng.  ZhV.,  yol.  i ,  p.  42 
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exists,  wc  call  it  a  thing  or  substance,  but  if  it  be  intelligenti 
we  call  it  a  person^  meaning  by  the  word  person  to  distinguish 
a  thing  or  substance  that  is  intelligent,  from  a  thing  or  sub- 
stance that  is  not  intelligent.  Bj  the  word  per^oii,  we  therefore 
mean  &  thing  or  substance  that  is  intelligent,  or  a  conscious 
being ;  including  in  the  word  the  idea  both  of  the  substance 
and  its  properties  together." ' 

"A  subsisting  substance  or  suppositum  endued  with  reason 
as  man  is,  that  is,  capable  of  religion,  is  a  person^* ' 

**Persont  as  applied  to  Deity,  expresses  the  definite  and 
oertain  truth  that  God  is  a  living  being,  and  not  a  dead  mate- 
rial energy.  Whether  spoken  of  the  Creator  or  the  creature, 
the  word  may  signify  either  the  unknown  but  abiding  sub- 
stance of  the  attributes  by  which  he  is  known  to  us ;  or  the 
unity  of  these  attributes  considered  in  themselves."* — F. 
Identity  (Personal),  Reason,  Subsistbntia. 

Personality y  in  jurisprudence,  denotes  the  capacity  of  rights 
and  obligations  which  belong  to  an  intelligent  will.^ 

PETITIO  PBIITCIPII  [otpeiitio  gM<i»iYi,  begging  the  question). 
—  r.  Fallacy. 

PHAIfTASM.  —  F.  Idea,  Perception. 
PHENOMENOLOGY.— F.  Nature. 

PHENOMENON  (ta»vo/Mrov,  from  ^vofuu,  to  appear),  is  that 
which  has  appeared.  It  is  generally  applied  to  some  sensible 
appearance,  some  occurrence  in  the  course  of  nature.  But  in 
mental  philosophy  it  is  applied  to  the  various  and  changing 
states  of  mind.  "  How  pitiful  and  ridiculous  are  the  grounds 
upon  which  such  men  pretend  to  account  for  the  very  lowest 
and  commonest  phenomena  of  nature,  without  recurring  to  a 
God  and  Providence  I  "• 

"Among  the  various  phenomena  which  the  human  mind 
presents  to  our  view,  there  is  none  more  calculated  to  ox- 
cite  our  curiosity  and  our  wonder,  than  the  communication 
which  is  carried  on  between  the  sentient,  thinking,  and  activf 


*  Henry  Taylor,  Apttlogy  of  Ben  Mardecaiy  letter  i.,  p,  86. 

*  Oldfield,  Efigajf  on  Reaton,  p.  319. 

*  R.  A.  Thompson.  Christian  Theitm^  book  ii.,  chap.  7. 

*  Jouffroy,  DrcU.  NaL^  p.  19.  •  South,  Tol.  It.,  Serm.  Iz. 
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principle  within  ns,  and  the  material  objects  with  which  we 
are  surrounded.*'  * 

In  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  phenomenon  means  an  object 
such  as  we  represent  it  to  ourselves  or  conceive  of  it,  in  oppo- 
sition to  noumenonf  or  a  thing  as  it  is  in  itself. 

"According  to  Kant,  the  facts  of  consciousness,  ic  their 
subjective  character,  are  produced  partly  from  the  nature  of 
the  things  of  which  it  is  conscious ;  and  hence,  in  their  objec- 
tive character,  they  ztq  phenomena^  or  objects  as  they  appear 
in  relation  to  us,  not  things  in  themselves,  noumenay  or  reali- 
ties in  their  absolute  nature,  as  they  may  be  out  of  relation 
to  the  mind.  The  subjective  elements  which  the  mind  itself 
contributes  to  the  consciousness  of  every  object  are  to  be 
found,  as  regards  intuition,  in  the  forms  of  space  and  time ; 
and  as  regards  thought,  in  the  categories,  unity,  plurality,  and 
the  rest.^  To  perceive  a  thing  in  itself  would  be  to  perceive  it 
neither  in  space  nor  in  time ;  for  these  are  furnished  by  the 
constitution  of  our  perceptive  faculties,  and  constitute  an  ele- 
ment of  the  phenomenal'  object  of  intuition  only.  To  think  of 
a  thing  in  itself  would  be  to  think  of  it  neither  as  one  nor  as 
many,  nor  under  any  other  category ;  for  these,  again,  depend 
upon  the  constitution  of  our  understanding,  and  constitute  an 
element  of  the  phenomenal  object  of  thought.  The  phenome- 
nal is  the  product  of  the  inherent  laws  of  our  own  mental  con- 
stitution, and,  as  such,  is  the  sum  and  limit  of  all  the  know- 
ledge to  which  we  can  attain."' 

The  definition  of  phenomenon  is,  "  that  which  can  be  known 
only  along  with  something  else."*  —  V,  Noumenon. 

PHILAHTHKOPT   (t^Xai'9p(<>7tta,   from    ^iXaiOpw^evio,   to    be   a 
friend  to  mankind).  —  **  They  thought  themselves  not  much 


*  Stewart,  ElementSt  a  1,  sect.  L 

*  I.  Cbteffories  €ff  Quantity. 

Uoity. 

Plurality 

Totality. 

III.  Caiegoriu  of  Relation. 

Inherence  and  SubsinteDce. 
Canuality  and  Dependence. 
Community,  or  Kceiprocal  Action. 


II.  Categories  of  QualUy. 
Reality. 
Negation. 
Limitation. 

IV.  Oouegaries  of  Modality. 

Putwibllity,  or  ImpoR««ibi1ity. 
Exi8t(*nce.  or  Non-Ex{.«tence. 
Neceasity  or  Contingcnce. 


•  Man«cl,  Lfct.  on  Phil,  of  Kaft,  pp  21,  22.  *  Forrier,  Tnst,  of  Metaphyi.y  p.  31fl 
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concerned  to  acquire  that  God-like  excellency,  a  philanthropy 
and  love  to  all  mankind."  ^ 

This  state  or  affection  of  mind  does  not  diffier  essentially 
from  charity  or  brotherly  love.  Both  spring  from  benevolence 
or  a  desire  for  the  well-being  of  others.  "When  our  benevo- 
lence is  purified  and  directed  by  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
religion,  it  becomes  charity  or  brotherly  love.  When  sus- 
tained by  large  and  sound  views  of  human  nature  and  the 
human  condition,  it  seeks  to  mitigate  social  evils  and  increase 
and  multiply  social  comforts,  it  takes  the  name  of  philan- 
thropy. But  there  is  no  incompatibility  between  the  two.  It 
is  only  when  philanthropy  proceeds  on  false  views  of  human 
nature  and  wrong  views  of  human  happiness,  that  it  can  be 
at  variance  with  true  charity  or  brotherly  love. 

Philanthropy^  or  a  vague  desire  and  speculation  as  to  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  whole  human  race,  is  sometimes 
opposed  to  nationality  or  patriotism.  But  true  charity  or  be- 
nevolence, while  it  begins  with  loving  and  benefiting  those 
nearest  to  us  by  various  relations,  will  expand  according  to 
the  means  and  opportunities  afforded  of  doing  good.  And 
while  we  are  duly  attentive  to  the  stronger  claims  of  intimate 
connection,  as  the  waves  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters  spread 
wider  and  wider,  so  we  are  to  extend  our  regards  beyond  the 
distinctions  of  friendship,  of  family,  and  of  society,  and  grasp 
in  one  benevolent  emijrace  the  universe  of  human  beings. 
God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  that  dwell  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  although  the  sympathies  of  friend- 
ship and  the  charities  of  patriotism  demand  a  more  early  and 
warm  acknowledgment,  we  are  never  to  forget  those  great  and 
general  relations  which  bind  together  the  kindreds  of  mankind 
— who  are  all  children  of  one  common  parent,  heirs  of  the  same 
frail  nature,  and  sharers  in  the  same  unbounded  goodness :— ^ 

"Frienda,  parent«i,  neighboars,  first  It  will  embrace, 
Our  coantry  next,  and  next  nil  human  race. 
Wide  and  mora  wide,  the  overflowing  of  the  mind, 
Takcfl  every  creature  In  of  every  kind. 
Earth  smiles  around,  In  boundless  beauty  drewed, 
And  heaven  reflects  Its  Imago  In  her  brt'iutt"  —  Pope. 


*  Bp.  Taylor,  vol.  HI.,  Sorm.  1. 
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PHILOSOPHY  (^xo9(4>ca,  ^^xta,  90^,  the  love  of  wisdom). — 
The  origin  of  the  word  is  traced  back  to  Pythagoras,  who  did 
not  call  himself  50^$,  like  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  but  merely 
declared  himself  to  be  a  lover  of  wisdom,  ^'xo;  oo^ioi.  Pkilo" 
sophy  is  not  so  much  the  love  of  wisdom,  as  the  love  of  wisdom 
may  be  said  to  be  its  spring.  The  desire  of  knowledge  is 
natural  to  man.  Ignorance  is  painful ;  knowledge  is  agree- 
able. Surrounded  with  ever-changing  phenomena,  he  seeks 
to  know  their  causes,  and  tries  to  bring  their  multiplicity  to 
something  like  unity,  and  to  reduce  their  variety  to  law  and 
rule.  When  so  employed  he  is  prosecuting  philosophy.  It 
was  defined  by  Cicero,'  Renim  dhinarum  et  hnmanantm,^ 
causanimque  quibtis  hce  res  conihtentury  scientia.  But  what 
man  can  attain  or  aspire  to  such  knowledge,  or  even  to  the 
knowledge  of  one  of  the  several  departments  inio  which  p?iiU^ 
sophy  may  be  divided?  "  In  philosophy"  says  Lord  Bacon,' 
**  the  contemplations  of  man  do  either  penetrate  unto  God,  of 
are  circumferred  to  nature,  or  are  reflected  or  reverted  upon 
himself.  Out  of  which  several  inquiries  there  do  arise  three 
knowledges.  Divine  philosophy,  natural  philosophy y  and  human 
philosophy,  or  humanity."  Now  the  object-matter  of  philo' 
sophy  may  be  distinguished  as  God,  or  nature,  or  man.  But, 
underlying  all  our  inquiries  into  any  of  these  departments, 
there  is  2k  first  philosophy,  which  seeks  to  ascertain  the  grounds 
or  principles  of  knowledge,  and  the  causes  of  all  things.  Hence 
philosophy  has  been  defined  to  be  the  science  of  causes  and 
principles.  It  is  the  investigation  of  those  principles  on  which 
all  knowledge  and  all  being  ultimately  rest.  It  is  the  exer- 
cise of  reason  to  solve  the  most  elevated  problems  which  the 
human  mind  can  conceive.  How  do  we  know  ?  and  what  do 
we  know  ?  It  examines  the  grounds  of  human  certitude,  and 
verifies  the  trustworthiness  of  human  knowledge.  It  inquires 
into  the  causes  of  all  beings,  and  ascertains  the  nature  of  all 
existences  by  reducing  them  to  unity.  It  is  not  peculiar  to 
any  department,  but  common  to  all  departments  of  knowledge. 
Or  if  each  department  of  knowledge  may  be  said  to  have  its 

*  Dt  Offidi*,  lib.  ii^  c.  2. 

*  According  to  Lord  Monboddo  (Ancient  Mftaphys.^  book  i.,  chap.  5),  tbe  Roman.«i  bad 
only  the  word  sapi^rttia  for  phno.«ophy,  till  about  tho  time  of  Cicero,  when  they  adopted 
tbe  Greek  word  p'lilosopkia. 

*  0/  tht  Advancement  qfLejiminij,  bobk  ii 
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philosophy,  it  is  because  it  rests  upon  that  knowledge  of  prin- 
ciplos  and  causes  which  is  common  to  them  all.  Man  first 
examines  phenomena,  but  he  is  not  satisfied  till  he  has  reduced 
them  to  their  causes,  and  when  he  has  done  so  he  asks  to  de- 
termine the  value  of  the  knowledge  to  which  he  has  attained. 
This  is  philosophy  properly  so  called, — the  mother  and  govern- 
ing science  —  the  science  of  sciences. 

**  ^Philosophy  is  the  science  of  first  principles,*  that,  namely, 
which  investigates  the  primary  grmindSy  and  determines  the 
fundamental  ceriai?ity,  of  human  knowledge  generally." ' 

Peemans'  proposes  the  following  definition: — "Philosophia 
est  scientia  rerum  per  causas  primaSy  recto  rcUionis  usu  com- 
paraia" 

By  this  definition  it  is  distinguished  from  other  kinds  of 
knowledge.  1.  From  simple  intelligence,  which  is  intuitive^ 
"whWe  philosopliical  knowlcdj^e  19  discursive,  2.  "Prom,  tiatural 
sciences,  which  do  not  always  reach  to  first  causes.  3.  From 
artSy  which  do  not  proceed  by  causes  or  principles,  but  by  rule. 
4.  From  faith  or  belief  which  rests  not  on  evidence  but  autho- 
rity. 5.  From  opinion,  which  is  not  certain  knowledge.  And 
from  the  common  love  of  knowledge  and  truth,  which  does 
not  prosecute  and  acquire  it  scientifically. 

"Philosophy  is  the  attainment  of  truth  by  the  way  of 
reason."' 

PHRENOLOGY  (♦p^»',  mind ;  Xoyos,  discourse). — This  word  ought 
to  mean  Psychology,  or  mental  philosophy,  but  has  been 
appropriated  by  Craniologists,  on  account  of  the  light  which 
their  observations  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  and  corre- 
sponding elevations  of  the  skull  are  supposed  to  throw  on  the 
nature  and  province  of  our  difierent  faculties.  According  to 
Dr.  Gall,  the  founder  of  Craniology,  "  its  end  is  to  determine 
the  functions  of  the  brain  in  general,  and  of  its  difierent  parts 
in  particular,  and  to  prove  that  you  may  recognize  different 
dispositions  and  inclinations  by  the  protuberances  and  depres- 
sions to  be  found  on  the  cranium.    The  cranium  being  exactly 


*  Morell,  Philotoph.  Tmdeneies  qf  Out  Ag*^  8to,  Lond.,  1848,  p.  M. 

*  Inirod.  ad  Phtiotopfi.,  12mo,  Loyan.,  1840,  Mct.  107. 
■  ferrler,  Intl.  qf  Metaphjfi.^  p.  2. 
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moulded  upon  the  mass  of  the  brain,  every  portion  of  its  sur- 
face will  present  dimensions  and  developments  according  to  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  brain.  But  individuals  in  whom 
Buch  or  such  a  portion  of  the  brain  is  largely  developed,  have 
been- observed  by  phrenologists  to  be  remarkable  for  such  or 
such  a  faculty,  talent,  or  virtue,  or  vice ;  and  the  conclusion 
is,  that  the  portion  of  the  cranium  corresponding  to  that  de- 
velopment of  the  cranium  is  the  seat  of  that  faculty,  or  virtue, 
or  vice  —  is  its  special  organ" — See  writings  of  Gall,  Spum- 
heim,  and  Combe. 

"If  it  be  true  that  the  multitudinous  cerebral  fibres  act 
always  in  the  same  specific  fasciculi,  or  in  the  same  combina- 
tion of  specific  fasciculi,  in  order  to  produce  the  same  faculty 
in  the  same  process  of  ratiocination,  then  phrenology  is  so  far 
true ;  and  if  the  action  of  these  fasciculi  has  the  efiect  of  elon- 
gating them,  so  as  to  produce  pressure  on  the  corresponding 
internal  surface  of  the  cranium,  and  if  the  bony  case  make  a 
corresponding  concession  of  space  to  the  elongation  of  these 
specific  fasciculi,  then  cranioscopy  is  true  also;  but  there  are 
so  many  arbitrary  assumptions  in  arriving  at  such  a  result, 
that  a  vastly  greater  mass  of  evidence  must  be  brought  for- 
ward before  phrenologists  and  cranioscopists  have  a  right  to 
claim  general  assent  to  their  doctrine." ' 

The  British  Association,  established  several  years  ago,  re- 
fused to  admit  phrenology  as  a  section  of  their  society. 

PHYSIOONOMT  (fiot^y  nature;  yyw/uiM',  an  index)  is  defined 
by  Lavater  to  be  the  "  art  of  discovering  the  interior  of  man 
from  his  exterior."  In  common  language  it  signifies  the  judg- 
ing of  disposition  and  character  by  the  features  of  the  face. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  physiognomy  meant  the  knowledge  of  the 
internal  properties  of  any  corporeal  existence  from  external 
appearances. 

^  They  found  f  the  phytiognomiti 
Of  the  planets,  all  men'H  destinies."— ffiM2i&nu. 

It  does  not  appear  that  among  the  ancients  physwgnomy 
was  extended  beyond  man^  or  at  least  beyond  animated  nature. 
The  treatise  on  this  subject  ascribed  to  Aristotle  is  thought  to 


1  WIgan,  JhuMtg  of  Mind,  p.  IRv.'. 

34  2a 
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be  sparioas.  But  all  men,  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life, 
seem  to  be  influenced  by  the  belief  that  the  disposition  and 
character  may  in  some  measure  be  indicated  by  the  form  of 
the  body,  and  especially  by  the  features  of  the  face. 

"  Every  one  is  in  some  degree  a  master  of  that  aft  which  is 
generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Physiognoimjj  and 
naturally  forms  to  himself  the  character  or  fortune  of  a  stranger 
from  the  features  and  lineaments  of  his  face.  We  are  no 
sooner  presented  to  any  one  we  never  saw  before,  but  we  are 
immediately  struck  with  the  idea  of  a  proud,  a  reserved,  an 
affable,  or  a  good-natured  man ;  and  upon  our  first  going  into 
a  company  of  strangers,  our  benevolence  or  aversion,  awe  or 
contempt,  rises  naturally  towards  several  particular  persons 
before  we  have  heard  them  speak  a  single  word,  or  so  much  as 
know  who  they  are.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  so  apt  to  frame 
a  notion  of  every  man's  humour  or  circumstances  by  his  looks, 
tliat  I  have  sometimes  employed  myself  from  Charing  Cross  to 
the  Royal  Exchange  in  drawing  the  characters  of  those  who 
have  passed  by  me.  When  I  see  a  man  with  a  sour,  ri veiled 
face,  I  cannot  forbear  pitying  his  wife ;  and  when  I  meet  with 
an  open,  ingenuous  countenance,  I  think  of  the  happiness  of 
his  friends,  his  family,  and  his  relations.  I  cannot  recollect 
the  author  of  a  famous  saying  to  a  stranger  who  stood  silent 
in  his  company,  —  *  Speak  that  I  may  see  thee.'  But  with 
submission  I  think  we  may  be  better  known  by  our  looks  than 
by  our  words,  and  that  a  man's  speech  is  much  more  easily 
disguised  than  his  countenance." ' 

Young  children  are  physiognomists  —  and  they  veiy  early 
take  likings  and  dislikings  founded  on  the  judgments  which 
they  intuitively  form  of  the  aspects  of  those  around  them. 
The  inferior  animals,  even,  especially  such  of  them  as  have 
been  domesticated,  are  affected  by  the  natural  or  assumed 
expression  of  the  human  countenance.  As  to  tlieir  taking 
likings  or  dislikings  to  particular  persons,  this  is  probably  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  great  acuteness  not  of  the  sense  of  sight, 
but  of  scent. 

The  taking  a  prejudice  against  a  person  for  his  looks  li 


'  Addipoh,  Sp<ci4Ujur,  No.  8fl. 
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reckoned  among  the  smaller  yices  in  morality,  and  is  called, 
by  More,  in  his  Enchiridion  EUiicunt,  Prosopolepsia.^ 

PHYSIOLOGY  and  PHYSICS  were  formerly  used  9d  synony- 
mous, ^h^  former  now  denotes  the  laws  of  organized  bodies, 
the  latter  of  unorganized.  The  former  is  distinguished  into 
animal  and  vegetable.  Both  imply  the  necessity  of  nature  as 
opposed  to  liberty  of  intelligence^  and  neither  can  be  appro- 
priately applied  to  mind.  Dr.  Brown,  however,  entitled  the 
first  part  of  one  of  his  works,  the  Physiology  of  mind.  —  T''. 
Psychology. 

Physiology  determines  the  matter  and  the  form  of  living 
beings.  It  describes  their  structure  and  operations,  and  then 
ascends  from  phenomena  to  laws ;  from  the  knowledge  of 
organs  and  their  actions,  it  concludes  their  functions  and  their 
end  or  purpose ;  and  from  among  the  various  manifestations  it 
seeks  to  seize  that  mysterious  principle  which  animates  the 
matter  of  their  organization,  which  maintains  the  nearly  con- 
stant form  of  the  compound  by  the  continual  renewal  of  the 
component  molecules,  and  which  at  death,  leaving  this  matter, 
surrenders  it  to  the  common  laws>  from  the  empire  of  which 
it  was  for  a  season  withdrawn. 

.  .  .  The  facts  which  belong  to  it  are  such  as  we  can 
touch  and  see  —  matter  and  its  modifications.^ 

PICTTTRESOTJE  "  properly  means  what  is  done  in  the  style  and 
with  the  spirit  of  a  painter,  and  it  was  thus,  if  I  am  not 
much  mistaken,  that  the  word  was  commonly  employed  when 
it  was  first  adopted  in  England.  .  .  .  But  it  has  been 
frequently  employed  to  denote  those  combinations  or  groups 
or  attitudes  of  objects  that  are  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  the 
painter."* 

^^Picturesque  is  a  word  applied  to  every  object,  and  every 
kind  of  scenery,  which  has  been  or  might  be  represented  with 
good  effect  in  painting — just  as  the  word  beautiful^  when  we 
speak  of  visible  nature,  is  applied  to  every  object  and  every 
kind  of  scenery  that  in  any  way  give  pleasure  to  the  eye — ^and 


8m  Lavatar,  Spanbeim.  J.  Croia  AUtmpt  to  FstabU$h  J^iysiognomy  tfpon  SeienHJU 
pmneipUgt  QlaBg.,  1817. 

•  Diet,  da  Sdaiea  PhUotopK. 

*  Btewnrt,  PMtoicph.  t^tayt^  pittt  i.,  cb^).  6. 
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these  seem  to  be  the  eigaifications  of  both  words,  taken  in  theii 
most  extended  and  popular  sense."  —  Sir  Uvedale  Pritse.* 

**  The  two  qualities  of  roughne-ts  and  of  sudden  variation, 
joined  to  that  of  irregvlarityy  are  the  most  efficient  causes  of 
the  picturesque  "  * — Ibid, 

**Beauiy  and  picturesqueness  are  founded  on  opposite  quali- 
ties ;  the  one  on  smoothness,  the  other  on  roughness ;  the  one 
on  grandeur,  the  other  on  sudden  variation ;  the  one  on  ideas 
of  youth  and  freshness,  the  other  on  those  of  age,  and  even 
of  decay."* 

PHETTMATIGS  is  now  applied  to  physical  science,  and  means 
that  department  of  it  which  treats  of  the  mechanical  proper- 
ties of  air  and  other  elastic  fluids.  It  was  formerly  used  aa 
synonymous  with  pneumatoloffij, 

PBTETTMATOLOGY  (ftpslfia,  spirit;  Jioyoj,  discourse).  — Thp 
branch  of  philosophy  which  treats  of  the  nature  and  opera- 
tions of  mind,  has  by  some  been  called  ptietimatology.  Philo- 
sophy gives  ground  for  belief  in  the  existence  of  our  own  mind 
and  of  the  Supreme  mind,  but  furnishes  no  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  orders  of  minds  intermediate.  Popular  opinion 
is  in  favour  of  the  belief.  But  philosophy  has  sometimes 
admitted  and  sometimes  rejected  it.  It  has  found  a  place, 
however,  in  all  religions.  There  may  thus  be  said  to  be  a 
religious  pneumatology^  and  a  philosophical  pneumatology.  In 
religious  pneumatology^  in  the  East,  there  is  the  doctrine  of 
two  antagonistic  and  equal  spirits  of  good  and  evil.  In  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  there  is  acknowledged  the  existence 
of  spirits  intermediate  between  God  and  man,  some  of  whom 
have  fallen  into  a  state  of  evil,  while  others  have  kept  their 
first  estate. 

Philosophy  in  its  early  stages  is  partly  religious.  Socrates 
had  communication  with  a  demon  or  spirit.  Plato  did  not 
discountenance  the  doctrine,  and  the  Neo-Platonicians  of  Alex- 
andria carried  pnetimatology  to  a  great  length,  and  adopted 


*  On  the  Pidurfsqu*^  ch.  S. 

*  **A  pidureaquf.  object  may  be  defiDcd  u»  that  which,  from  the  grcfttor  fikciiities  which 
H  powesscs  for  ivadiljr  and  more  efTectualiy  enabling  an  artist  to  dinplaj  hU  art.  is,  at 
It  w«re,  a  provocation  to  painting."  —  Sir  Tboa.  L.  Dick,  note  to  above  ciiap 

*  Chap.  4. 
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tho  cabalistic  traditions  of  the  Jews.  In  the  scholastic  ages, 
the  belief  in  return  from  the  dead,  apparitions  and  spbits,  wns 
universal.  And  Jacob  Boehin»  in  Saxony,  Emanuel  Sweden- 
borg,  in  Sweden,  and  in  France,  Martinez  Pasqualis  and  his 
disciple  Saint  Martin,  have  all  given  accounts  of  orders  of 
spiritual  beings  who  held  communication  with  the  living. 
And  in  the  present  day  a  belief  in  spirit  rapping  is  prevalent 
in  America. 

Bp.  Berkeley  *  admits  the  existence  of  orders  of  spirits. 

Considered  as  the  science  of  mind  or  spirit,  pnenmatology 
consisted  of  three  parts,  treating  of  the  Divine  mind,  Theology 
— ^the  angelic  mind,  Angelology,  and  the  human  mind.  This 
last  is  now  called  Psychology,  "a  term  to  which  no  competent 
objection  can  be  made,  and  which  affords  us,  what  the  various 
clumsy  periphrases  in  use  do  not,  a  convenient  adjective  — 
psychological^*  * 

POETRY  or  POESY.  —  "  However  critics  may  differ  as  to  the 
definition  of  poetry,  all  competent  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  will  agree  that  occasionally,  in  prose,  as  well  Ws  in 
verse,  we  meet  with  a  passage  to  which  we  feel  that  the  term 
poetry  could  be  applied,  with  great  propriety,  by  a  figure  of 
speech.  In  the  other  arts  also  we  find,  now  and  then,  what 
we  feel  prompted  from  within  to  call  the  poetnj  of  painting, 
of  statuary,  of  music,  or  of  whatever  art  it  may  be.  The  fact 
that  books  have  been  written  under  such  figurative  titles,  and 
favourably  received,  proves  that  the  popular  mind  conceives 
of  something  in  poetry  besides  versification— of  some  spiritual 
excellence,  most  properly  belonging  to  compositions  in  verse, 
but  which  is  also  found  elsewhere.  When  Byron  said  that 
few  poems  of  his  day  were  half  ^>o«/ry,  he  evidently  meant  l>y 
poetry  something  distinguishable  from  rhythm  and  rhyme. 
True,  such  may  be  only  a  figurative  use  of  the  word  ;  but  the 
public  accept  that  figurative  use  as  corresponding  to  some 
actual  conception  which  they  entertain  of  poetnj  in  its  best 
degrees.  And  when  they  speak  of  the  poetry  of  any  otbci 
art,  it  is  evident  from  the  use  of  the  same  word  that  thoj; 
believe  themselves  perceiving  the  same  or  similar  qualiticd- 


*■  Principles  of  Hitman  Knowledge,  sect.  81,  and  throughoafc. 
*  8ir  W.  Ilnmiltoa,  BeitTs  Works,  p.  219,  note. 
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To  such  conceptions,  then,  without  regard  to  whince  they 
spring,  I  think,  with  Coleridge,  that  it  would  be  expedient  to 
appropriate  the  word  poesy ^  thereby  avoiding  the  ambiguity 
which  BOW  exists  in  the  use  of  the  word  poetry;  though  popu- 
lar choice,  which  always  prefers  a  figurative  application  of  a 
common  word,  has  not  adopted  the  suggestion."  * 

POLLIGIT ATIOir.  —  V.  Promisk. 

POLYGAMY  (^oXv;,  many ;  ya/iO(,  marriage)  means  a  plurality 
of  wives  or  husbands.  It  has  prevailed  under  various  forms  in 
all  ages  of  the  world.  It  can  be  shown,  however,  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  light  of  nature ;  and  has  been  condemned  and 
punished  by  the  laws  of  many  nations.  About  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  Bernard  us  Ochinus,  general  of  the 
order  of  Capuchins,  and  afterwards  a  Protestant,  published 
Dialogues  in  favour  of  polygamy,  to  which  Theodore  Beza 
wrote  a  reply.  In  1G82,  a  work  entitled  Polygamia  Triumpha- 
irix  appeared  under  the  name  of  Theophilus  Aletheus.  The 
true  name  of  the  author  was  Lyserus,  a  native  of  Saxony.  In 
1780,  Martin  Madau  published  Thelyphthora,  or  a  Treatise  on 
Female  Ruin,  in  which  he  defended  polygamy,  on  the  part  of 
the  male.  Sec  some  sensible  remarks  on  this  subject  in 
Paloy's  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,'^ 

POLYTHEISM  (jtoxuj,  many;  0«oj,  god).  —  "To  believe  no  one 
supreme  designing  principle  or  mind,  but  rather  two,  three, 
or  more  (though  in  their  nature  good),  is  to  be  ^polt^thelsiJ** 
Three  forms  of  polytheism  may  be  distinguished.  1.  Idola^ 
try,  or  the  worship  of  idols  and  false  gods,  which  prevailed  in 
Greece  and  Rome.  2.  Sabaism,  or  the  worship  of  the  stars  and 
of  fire,  which  prevailed  in  Arabia  and  in  Chaldca.  3.  Fetich- 
ism,  or  the  worship  of  anything  that  strikes  the  imagination 
and  gives  the  notion  of  great  power,  which  prevails  in  Africa 
and  among  savage  nations  in  general. 

POSITIVE.  —  r.  Moral,  Term. 

POSITIVISM.—*'  One  man  affirms  that  to  him  the  principle  of  all 
certitude  is  the  testimony  of  the  senses ;  this  is  posit ivisjn,**^ 
Of  late  years  the  name  positivism  has  been  appropriated  tc 


*  MoftixU  study  oj  JBOhetia,  p.  221.  •  Book  iii.,  eh.  6. 

*  SlttifU$hwy,  b  I.,  pt.  1,  nceL  2.  *  Morell,  Philo$aph,  Tinden^  p  1& 
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the  peculiar  principles  advocated  by  M.  Auguste  Comte. 
This  philosophy  is  thus  described  by  an  admirer:' — **  This  ii 
the  mission  of  posilivism^  to  generalize  science,  and  to  systema- 
tize sociality ;  in  other  words,  it  aims  at  creating  a  philosophy 
of  the  sciences,  as  a  basis  for  a  new  social  faith.  A  social  do<y 
trine  is  the  aim  of  posiiivism,  a  scientific  doctrine  the  mean*; 
just  as  in  a  man,  intelligence  is  the  minister  and  interpretei 
of  life. 

"  The  leading  conception  of  M.  Comte  is :  —  There  are  but 
three  phases  of  intellectual  evolution — the  theological  (super- 
natural), the  metaphysical,  and  the  positive.  In  the  supernatu- 
ral phase,  the  mind  seeks  causes,  unusual  phenomena  are  in* 
terpreted  as  the  signs  of  the  pleasure  or  displeasure  of  some 
god.  In  the  metaphysical  phase,  the  supernatural  agents  are 
set  aside  for  abstract  forces  inherent  in  substances.  In  the 
positive  phase,  the  mind  restricts  itself  to  the  discovery  of  the 
laws  of  phenomena." 

POSSIBLE  (possum,  to  be  able).  —  That  which  mayor  can  be. 
**  'Tis  possible  to  infinite  power  to  endue  a  creature  with  the 
power  of  beginning  motion."* 

Possibililas  est  consensio  int^r  se,  sen  non  repugnantia  partium 
vel  ailributorum  quibus  res  seu  ens  const ituatur, 

A  thing  is  said  to  be  possible  when,  though  not  actually  in 
existence,  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  realizing  its  exist- 
ence are  given.  Thus  we  say  it  is  possible  that  a  plant  or  ani- 
mal may  be  born,  because  there  are  in  nature  causes  by  which 
this  may  be  brought  about.  But  as  everything  which  is  born 
dies,  we  say  it  is  impossible  that  a  plant  or  animal  should  live 
for  ever.  A  thing  is  possible,  when  there  is  uo  contradiction 
between  the  idea  or  conception  of  it  and  the  realization  of  it ; 
and  a  thing  is  impossible  when  the  conception  of  its  realiza- 
tion or  existence  implies  absurdity  or  contradiction. 

We  apply  the  terms  possible  and  impossible  both  to  beingt 
and  events,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  experience.  In  propor- 
tion as  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  increases,  we  say 
it  is  possible  that  such  things  may  be  produced ;  and  in  pro* 


*  la  hifl  Cburs  de  Philngophie  Positive. 

*  O.  II.  Lewes,  Oimtf?i  PhiUaoph.  of  Sciences,  1853,  aaet.  1- 
'  Clarke,  On  AUribules,  prop.  10. 
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portion  as  our  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  enlarged,  we  saj 
it  is  possible  that  such  events  may  happen.  But  it  is  safer  to 
say  what  is  possible  than  what  is  impossUde,  because  our  know- 
ledge of  causes  is  increasing. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  what  is  possible  may  bo 
brought  about ;  supematurally,  naturc^lt/,  and  moTally,  The 
resurrection  of  the  dead  is  supeniaiurally  possible^  since  it  can 
only  be  realized  by  the  power  of  Crod.  The  burning  of  wood 
is  Tiatnrally  or  physioaUy  possible^  because  fire  has  the  power 
to  do  so.  It  is  morally  possible  that  he  who  has  often  done 
wrong  should  yet  in  some  particular  instance  do  right.  These 
epithets  apply  to  the  causes  by  which  the  possible  existence  or 
event  is  realized. 

*^ Possible  relates  sometimes  to  contingency ^  sometimes  to 
power  or  liberty,  and  these  senses  are  frequently  confounded. 
In  the  first  sense  we  say,  e.  </.,  *  It  impossible  this  patient  may 
recover/  not  meaning  that  it  depends  on  bis  choice,  but  that 
we  are  not  sure  whether  the  event  will  not  be  such.  In  the 
other  sense  it  is  ^possible*  to  the  best  man  to  violate  every  rule 
of  morality ;  since  if  it  were  out  of  his  po>wer  to  act  so  if  he 
chose  it,  there  would  be  no  moral  goodness  in  the  case,  though 
we  are  quite  sure  that  such  never  will  be  his  choice.'' ' 

POSTULATE  (curi^/ta,  posiulalum,  that  which  is  asked  or  assumed 
in  order  to  prove  something  else).  —  ''According  to  some,  the 
difference  between  axioms  and  postulates  is  analogous  to  that 
between  theorems  and  problems;  the  former  expressing  truths 
which  are  self-evident,  and  from  which  other  propositions  may 
be  deduced ;  the  latter  operations  which  may  be  easily  per- 
formed, and  by  the  help  of  which  more  difficult  constructions 
may  be  effected."* 

There  is  a  difference  between  a  postulate  and  a  hypothesis. 
When  you  lay  down  something  which  may  be,  although  you 
have  not  proved  it,  and  which  is  admitted  by  the  learner  or  the 
disputant,  you  make  a  hypK)thesis.  The  postulate  not  being  as- 
sented to,  may  be  contested  during  the  di^^cussion,  and  is  only 
established  by  its  conformity  with  all  othor  ideas  on  the  subject. 

In  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  a  postulate  is  neither  a  hypoike»\i 

*  WhiitMy,  Lng,^  Appendix  i. 

*  Stewftrt.  Ekmrntty  toI.  ii.,  chap.  %m±Z     From  Wallis. 
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nor  a  corollary ,  but  a  proposition  of  the  same  binding  certainty, 
or  whose  certainty  is  incorporated  with  that  of  another,  so  that 
you  must  reject  that  other,  all  evident  as  it  is  in  self,  or  admit 
at  the  same  time  what  it  necessarily  supposes.  He  has  threA 
postulates. 

1.  I  am  under  obligation,  therefore  I  am  free. 
•2.  Practical  reason  tends  necessarily  to  the  sovereign  good, 
which  supposes  an  absolute  conformity  with  the  moral  law ; 
such  conformity  is  holiness ;  a  perfection  which  man  can  only 
attain  by  an  indefinite  continuity  of  effort  and  of  progress. 
This  progress  supposes  continuity  of  existence,  personal  and 
identical,  therefore  the  soul  is  immortal,  or  the  sovereign  good 
is  a  chimera. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sovereign  good  supposes  felicity, 
but  this  results  from  the  conformity  of  things  with  a  will,  and 
has  for  its  condition,  obedience  to  the  moral  law ;  there  must 
then  be  a  harmony  possible  between  morality  and  felicity,  and 
this  necessarily  supposes  a  cause  of  the  universe  distinct  from 
nature,  —  an  intelligent  cause,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the 
Author  of  the  moral  law,  and  guarantee  of  this  harmony  of 
virtue  and  happiness,  from  which  results  the  sovereign  good ; 
then  Ood  exists,  and  is  himself  the  primitive  sovereign  good, 
the  source  of  all  good.  Kant's  postulates  of  the  practical 
reason  are  thus  freedom,  immortality,  and  God.^ 

POTENTIAL  is  opposed  to  actual — q.  v.  This  antithesis  is  a  fun- 
damental doctrine  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy.  "Aristotle 
saith,  that  divided  they  (i.  e.,  bodies)  be  in  infinitum  poteii' 
tially,  but  actually  not."' 

'*Anaximander's  infinite  was  nothing  else  but  an  infinite 
chaos  of  matter,  in  which  were  either  actually  or  potentiilly 
contained  all  manner  of  qualities."' 

POTENTIALITY  (6wo^4<).--r.  Capacity. 

PO  WEK  (possum,  to  be  able ;  in  Greek,  5vyafu$),  says  Mr.  Locke, 
"  m\y  be  considered  as  twofold,  viz.,  as  able  to  make,  or  abU 
to  receive,  any  change :  the  one  may  be  called  active,  and  the 
other  passive  power."    Dr.  Reid,*  in  reference  to  this  distino* 

'  Willm,  HU.dtla  Ffiilognph.  AVemande^  torn  i.,  p.  420. 

•  Holland,  Piutarehj  p.  667.  ■  Cudwortb,  Intdl.  SysUm,  p.  128. 

•  JBisajf  on  Hum.  Umderttand.t  h.  il.,  ch.  21.  ■  Aet.  Bfw„  efnav  i..  chaD.  S. 
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tiop.,  says,  "  Whereas  he  distinguishes  power  into  active  and 
passive,  I  conceive  pcLssite  porter  to  be  no  power  at  all.  He 
means  by  it  the  possibility  of  being  changed.  To  call  this 
power  seems  to  be  a  misapplication  of  the  word.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  the  phrase  passive  power  in  any 
other  good  author.  Mr.  Locke  seems  to  have  been  unlucky  in 
inventing  it ;  and  it  deserves  not  to  be  retained  in  our  lan- 
guage.'' " This  paragraph,"  says  Sir  W.  Hamilton,*  "is 
erroneous  in  almost  all  its  statements."  The  distinction  be- 
tween potoer  as  active  and  passive,  is  clearly  taken  by  Aristo- 
tle. But  he  says  that  in  one  point  of  view  they  are  but  one 
power,^  while  in  another  they  are  two.*  He  also  distinguishes 
powers  into  rational  and  irrational  —  into  those  which  we 
have  by  nature,  and  those  which  we  acquire  by  repetition 
'  of  acts.  These  distinctions  have  been  generally  admitted  by 
subsequent  philosophers.  Dr.  Reid,  however,  only  used  the 
word  power  to  signify  active  power.  That  we  have  the  idea 
of  power,  and  how  we  come  by  it,  he  shows  in  opposition  to 
Hume.* 

According  to  Mr.  Hume,  we  have  no  proper  notion  ofpowej\ 
It  is  a  mere  relation  which  the  mind  conceives  to  exist  between 
one  thing  going  before,  and  another  thing  coming  after.  All 
that  we  observe  is  merely  antecedent  and  consequent.  Neither 
sensation  nor  reflection  furnishes  us  with  any  idea  of  power  or 
efficacy  in  the  antecedent  to  produce  the  consequent.  The 
views  of  Dr.  Brown  are  somewhat  similar.  It  is  when  the 
succession  is  constant — when  the  antecedent  is  uniformly  fol- 
lowed by  the  consequent,  that  we  call  the  one  cause,  and  the 
other  effect ;  but  we  have  no  ground  for  believing  that  there 
is  any  other  relation  between  them  or  any  virtue  in  the  one  U> 
originate  or  produce  the  other,  that  is,  that  we  have  no  pro- 
per idea  of  power.  Now,  that  our  idea  of  power  cannot  be 
explained  by  the  philosophy  which  derives  all  our  ideas  from 
sensation  and  reflection,  is  true.  Power  is  not  an  object  of 
sense.  All  that  we  observe  is  succession.  But  when  we  se'> 
one  thing  invariably  succeeded  by  another,  wc  not  only  con- 
nee*:  the  one  as  effect  and  the  other  as  cause,  and  view  tliem 

»  Rfvrs  Worli,  p.  4»1»,  note.  •  Metapkyt.y  lib.  ▼.,  cap.  12. 

«  IWd  ,  lib.  ix,  c«)    1.  *  j4c<.  Jbio.,  ewMy  i.,  clifip.  2,  4. 
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unrler  that  relation,  but  wo  frame  the  idea  of  power,  and  con 
elude  that  there  in  a  virtue,  an  efficacy,  a  force,  in  the  one 
thing  to  originate  or  produce  the  other ;  and  that  the  conuec' 
tion  between  them  is  not  only  uniform  and  unvaried,  but  uni- 
versal and  necessary.  This  is  the  common  idea  of  power,  and 
that  there  is  such  an  idea  framed  and  entertained  by  the 
human  mind  cannot  be  denied.  The  legitimacy  and  validity 
of  the  idea  can  be  fully  vindicated. 

"In  the  strict  sense,  power  and  agency  are  attributes  of 
mind  only ;  and  I  think  that  mind  only  can  be  a  cause  in  the 
strict  sense.  This  poicer,  indeed,  may  be  where  it  is  not 
exerted,  and  so  may  be  without  agency  or  causation ;  but 
there  can  be  no  agency  or  causation  without  power  to  act  and 
to  produce  the  eftect.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  to  everything 
we  call  a  cause  we  ascribe  power  to  produce  the  effect.  In 
intelligent  causes,  the  power  may  be  without  being  exerted ; 
60  I  hsLYd  2)ower  to  run  when  I  sit  still  or  walk.  But  in  inani- 
mate causes  we  conceive  no  power  but  what  is  exerted,  and, 
therefore,  measure  the  power  of  the  cause  by  the  effect  which 
it  actually  produces.  The  potcer  of  an  acid  to  dissolve  iron  ia 
measured  by  what  it  actually  dissolves.  We  get  the  notion  of 
active  power,  as  well  as  of  cause  and  effect,  as  I  think,  from 
what  we  feel  in  ourselves.  We  feel  in  ourselves  a  power  tc 
move  our  limbs,  and  to  produce  certain  effects  when  we  choose. 
Hence  we  get  the  notion  of  power,  agency,  and  causation,  in 
the  strict  and  philosophical  sense;  and  this  I  take  to  be  our 
first  notion  of  these  three  things."  * 

"  The  liability  of  a  thing  to  be  influenced  by  a  cause  i« 
called  passive  power,  or  more  properly  susceptibility ;  while 
the  efficacy  of  the  cause  is  called  active  power.  Heat  has  the 
power  of  melting  wax ;  and  in  the  language  of  some,  ice  has 
the  power  of  being  melted."* — F.  Cause. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  a  power  of  resistance  in  matter ;  and 
of  a  potoer  of  endurance  in  mind,  ^oth  these  are  passive 
power.  Active  power  is  the  principle  of  acti«  ii,  whether  im- 
manent or  transient.  Passive  power  is  the  prir  ciple  of  bearing 
or  receiving. 


•  Dr.  Rfld,  Ofrretpondenet,  pp.  77,  78. 
^  Divy.  On  the  IViH  d.  r.. 
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Aristotle,  Meiaphys,; '  Locke,  Essay  on  Hum,  Uiidet'stand,* 
Hobbee,  Opera* 
FKACTICAL  (German,  prakiisch),  —  The  strict  meaning  of  this 
word  in  the  philosophy  of  Rant,  is  immediate  will-deter- 
mining, and  the  Oritick  of  Practical  Reason  is  nothing  else 
but  the  critick  of  that  faculty  of  reason  which  immediately 
determines  the  will.* 

FK^DICATE,  FEi«DICABL£,  and  PRifiDICAMENT,  are 

all  derived  from  prcedico,  to  affirm.  A  predicate  is  that  which 
is  actually  affirmed  of  any  one,  as  wisdom  of  Peter.  A  prcfidl- 
cable  is  that  which  may  be  affirmed  of  many,  as  sun  may  be 
affirmed  of  other  suns  besides  that  of  our  system.  A  prcedica- 
ment  is  a  series,  order,  or  arrangement  of  predicates  KJidi  proedU 
cables  in  some  summum  genus,  as  substance,  or  quality. 

What  is  affirmed  or  denied  is  called  the  prcedicate;  and  that 
of  which  it  is  affirmed  or  denied  is  called  the  sttbject} — K. 
Attribute,  Category,  Universal. 
Prsedicables.  —  "Whatever  term  can  be  affirmed  of  several 
things,  must  express  either  their  whole  essence,  which  is  called 
the  species  ;  or  a  part  of  their  essence  (viz.,  either  the  material 
part,  which  is  called  the  genus,  or  i\iQ  formal  and  distinguish- 
ing part,  which  is  called  differentiaj  or  in  common  discourse, 
characteristic),  or  something  join**d  to  the  essence ;  whether 
necessarily  (i.e.,  to  the  whole  species,  or  in  other  words,  univev' 
sally,  to  every  individual  of  it),  which  is  called  a  property ; 
or  contingently  (i.  e,,  to  some  individuals  only  of  the  species), 
which  is  an  accident. 

Every  Prsedicable  expresses  either 
/ * » 

The  vAote  essence  of  its  rw  ««w  Af  u*  •«•«««•  Or  Fomethlng  joined 

Buta«ct,  Til.,  SpesieB.  Or  jwrt  of  i to  eesenee.  ^  ^^  ^^ 


Qeniu,  diflSBrentia. 


4    -  ■     -  ^ 

Property.  Aoeideot 


I 


Universal  but         Peculiar  but  Univeritsl  and  T«.<.«-«iW-  &«».*.». 

not  Peculiar.  not  Uuivewal.  Peculiar.  Inseparable,  SeparaUe. 

■  Lib.  yiii ,  cap.  1.  *  B.  ii.,  chap.  21.  ■  Tom.  I.,  p.  113,  edit  by  Moleswortfa 

Haywood,  (yUide  of  Part  Reason^  p.  401. 
*  Uonboddo,  AmciaU  Metaphys^  vol.  t.,  (.152 
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"Qenus,  species,  differentia,  proprium,  accidens,  might,  with 
more  propriety,  perhaps,  have  been  called  the  five  classes  of 
prediccUes  ;  but  use  has  determined  them  to  be  called  the  five 
predicabUs"  * 
Prodicament. — These  most  comprehensiye  signs  of  things  (the 
categories),  are  called  in  Latin  tiie  prcedicameniSf  because  they 
can  be  said  or  pt'cedicaied  in  the  same  sense  of  all  other  terms, 
as  well  as  of  all  the  objects  denoted  by  them,  whereas  no  other 
term  can  be  correctly  said  of  them,  because  no  other  is  em- 
ployed to  express  the  full  extent  of  their  meaning.''  * 

PrflB^prflddicamenta  and  PoBt-preadicamenta. — "The Greek 

Logicians  divided  their  speculations  on  this  subject  into  three 
sections,  calling  the  first  section  to  fcpo  rCtv  xorj/yopcwy ;  the 
second,  ro  tttpi  avrJjv  xa^fjyopiutv ;  the  third,  to  fjuta  Ta$ 
xariTyApMK.'  The  Latins  adhering  to  the  same  division,  coin 
new  names :  anle-prcedicamenta,  or  prce-prcedicatnenfaj  prcBdi- 
camenta  and  post-prcedicamentaJ*^ 
PREJUDICE  (prc^'udicOf  to  judge  before  inquiry). — Aprejudif^^. 
is  a  pre-judging,  that  is  forming  or  adopting  an  opinion  con- 
cerning anything,  before  the  grounds  of  it  have  been  fairly  or 
fully  considered.  The  opinion  may  be  true  or  false,  but  in  so 
far  as  the  grounds  of  it  have  not  been  examined,  it  is  errone- 
ous or  without  proper  evidence.  "  In  most  cases  prejudiccit 
are  opinions  which,  on  some  account,  men  are  pleased  with, 
independently  of  any  conviction  of  their  truth ;  and  which, 
therefore,  they  are  afraid  to  examine,  lest  they  should  find 
them  to  be  false.  Prejudices^  then,  are  unreasonable  judg- 
ments, formed  or  held  under  the  influence  of  some  othor 
motive  than  the  love  of  truth.  They  may  therefore  be  classed 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  motives  from  which  they  result. 
These  motives  are,  either,  1,  Pleasurable,  innocent,  and  social ; 
or,  2,  They  are  malignant."* 

Dr.  Reid*  has  treatel  of  prejudices  or  the  causes  of  error, 
according  to  the  classification  given  of  them  by  Lord  Bacon, 
under  Uie  name  of  idols — q.  v.    Mr.  Locke^  has  treated  of  the 

>  Rtfid,  Aceouni  of  Aritlalhft  Logic.  •  Qillies  A nalysi*  nf  Ari»tofU,  c.  2. 

'  Amnum.  in  PradiCf  p.  146.  *  Sandertion,  pp.  22,  61,  5&,  ed.  Oxen.,  1673 

*  Tnylor,  ElementM  of  Thought  *  Jntell.  Bjvb.,  emay  vl.,  chap.  8. 

Eatay  OH  Hum.  ^Mdentand.,  book  ir.,  efaao.  20. 
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causei)  of  error.  And  some  excellent  obscrrations  on  the  pr^ 
judices  peculiar  to  men  of  study,  may  be  seen  in  Malebranche^ 
Search  after  Truths 

PREMISS  { propositiones  prcemissce,  propositions  which  go  before 
the  C4incluflion,  and  from  which  it  is  inferred). — A  regular 
syllogism  consists  of  two  premuses  and  a  conclusion.  The  two 
premisses  are  sometimes  called  the  antecedent ^  and  the  conclu- 
sion the  consequent, 

PRESCIEVCE  (prcescio,  to  know  before  it  happens).  —  "The 
prescience  of  God  is  so  vast  and  exceeding  the  comprehension 
of  our  thoughts,  that  all  that  can  be  safely  said  of  it  is  this, 
that  this  knowledge  is  most  exquisite  and  perfect,  accurately 
representing  the  natures,  powers,  and  properties  of  the  thing 
it  does  foreknow." — More.' 

The  prescience  of  God  may  be  argued  from  the  perfection  of 
his  nature.  It  is  difficult  or  rather  impossible  for  us  to  con- 
ceive of  it,  because  we  have  no  analogous  faculty.  Our  ob- 
scure and  inferential  knowledge  of  what  is  future,  is  not  to  be 
likened  to  his  clear  and  direct*  beholding  of  all  things.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  the  prescience  of  God 
with  the  liberty  of  man.  Each  truth  must  rest  upon  its  own 
proper  evidence.  —  St.  Augustin,  On  (he  Spirit  and  the  Letter; 
Bossuet,  Traits  du  Libre  Arbitre ;  Leibnitz,  Theodicie;  Fene- 
lon,  Existence  de  Dieti, 

PRESEKTATIVE.— r.  Knowledge. 

PRIMARY  (p'imuSf  first)  is  opposed  to  secondaiy.  **  Thoso 
qualities  or  properties,  without  which  we  cannot  even  imagine 
a  thing  to  exist,  are  called  primary  qualities.  Extension  and 
solidity  are  called  pri/nary  qualities  of  matter — colour,  taste, 
smell,  are  called  secondary  qualities  of  matter."* 


*  Book  il.,  part  2.  •  Immortality  of  Soul,  b.  li.,  ch.  4. 

*  Wliim  the  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  Tislting  the  school  for  the  deaf  and  damb 
«i  Piiii«,  thon  under  tbe  care  of  the  Abbe  Sicard.  he  In  said  to  hATe  addressed  this  ques* 

Ion  in  writini;  (o  one  of  the  pupils, — '*  Doth  Ood  reason  V*  The  papil  for  a  short  time 
\|ip(<»riHl  tu  be  diKlrefwed  and  confused,  but  presently  wrotu  on  his  slate,  the  following 
iriowiT : — *'  To  reason  \»  to  hesitate,  to  doubt,  to  inquire :  it  is  the  hijichest  attribute  of 
a  liuiil'tl  intelligence.  QchI  sees  all  things,  foresees  all  things, knows  all  things:  th«iv 
lS>ru(i(i(l  ilolli  not  ronv-on.**— Qurney,  On  Habit  and  Diaeijiimty  p.  188. 

*  Tn\  I«»r.  Ei.utien'it  nf  Thought. 
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Dcscartes,  Locke,  Reid,  Stewart,*  Sir  W.  Hamilton.' — V 
Matter. 

FEINCIPIA  ESSEKDI  or  FEIKCIFLES  OF  BEING  ( re 

distinguished  into  the  principle  of  origination  and  the  princi- 
ple of  dependence. 

The  only  proper  principle  of  originatia.i  ia  Grod,  whc  gives 
essence  and  existence  to  all  beings. 

The  principle  of  dependence  is  distinguished  into  that  of 
causal  ill/  and  that  of  infierence^  or  effective  dependence,  as  the 
effect  depends  upon  its  cause,  and  subjective  deperidence,  as  the 
quality  inheres  or  depends  on  its  subject  or  substance. 

PEINCIFLE  [priticipinm,  dp;p}»  ^  beginning).  —  "A  principle  is 
that  which  being  derived  from  nothing,  can  hold  of  nothing. 
^Principio  autem  nulla  est  origOy'  said  Cicero,  *  nam  ex  priucipio 
oriuntur  omnia:  ipsum  autem  nulla  ex  re;  nee  enim  id  esset 
pnncipium  quod  gignereiur  aliunde.'  "• 

Aristotle^  has  noticed  several  meanings  of  oftx^t  which  is 
translated  principle,  and  hafl  added — "  What  is  common  to  all 
first  principles  is  that  they  are  the  primary  source  from  which 
anything  is,  becomes,  or  is  known  " 

The  word  is  applied  equally  to  thought  and  to  being ;  and 
hence  principles  have  been  divided  into  those  of  being  and 
those  of  knowledge,  or  principia  essendi  and  pnncipia  cogno- 
scendi,  or,  according  to  the  language  of  German  philosophers, 
principles  formal  and  principles  real.  Principia  essendi  may 
also  be  principia  cognoscendi,  for  the  fact  that  things  exist  is 
the  ground  or  reason  of  their  being  known.  But  the  converse 
iocs  not  hold ;  for  the  existence  of  things  is  in  no  way  depend- 
out  upon  our  knowledge  of  them. 

Ancient  philosophy  was  almost  exclusively  occupied  with 
priw^iples  of  being,  investigating  the  origin  and  elements  of 
all  things,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  modern  philosophy  has 
been  chiefly  devoted  to  principles  of  knowledge,  ascertaining 
the  laws  and  elements  of  thought,  and  determining  their  valid- 
ity in  reference  to  the  knowledge  which  ihey  give. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  EKOWLEBGE  are  those  truths  by  means  of 


■  Phil.  E»$ayt,  ii..  ebap.  2.  *  RritTM  Workt,  note  d. 

'  i^ir  Will,  rrummond,  Acid  Qu^sf.,  p.  6.  *  Ifetapfijft.,  lib.  !▼.,  cup  1. 
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'^hich  other  truths  are  kuown.  They  have  been  distinguished 
into  simple  and  coinplex,  that  is,  they  may  be  found  in  the  form 
of  ideas,  as  substance,  cause — or  in  the  form  of  propositions, 
as  in  the  affirmation  that  every  change  implies  the  operation 
of  a  cause,  or  in  the  negation  that  qualities  do  not  exist  with* 
out  a  substance.  Complex  principles  have  been  arranged  in 
three  classes,  viz.,  hypotheses,  definitions,  and  axioms.  Hypo- 
theses and  definitions  have  been  called  ^cruea,  that  is,  conven- 
tional principles  or  truths  assumed  or  agreed  on  for  the  pui<> 
pose  of  disputation  or  teaching,  and  are  confined  to  the  depart^ 
ment  of  knowledge  to  which  they  peculiarly  belong.  Axioms 
are  principles  true  in  themselves,  and  extending  to  all  depart- 
ments of  knowledge.  These  were  called  fvatxd  or  sfi^vta,  and 
are  such  as  the  mind  of  man  naturally  and  at  once  accepts  as 
true.  They  correspond  with  the  first  truths,  primitive  beliefs, 
or  principles  of  common  sense  of  the  Scottish  philosophy.  — . 
V.  Common  Sense,  Axiom. 

"  The  word  principle,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,'  "  in  its  proper 
acceptation,  seems  to  me  to  denote  an  assumption  (whether 
resting  on  fact  or  on  hypothesis)  upon  which, 'as  a  datum,  a 
train  of  reasoning  proceeds ;  and  for  the  falsity  or  incorrect- 
ness of  which  no  logical  rigour  in  the  subsequent  process  can 
compensate.  Thus  the  gravity  and  the  elasticity  of  the  air 
are  principles  of  reasoning,  in  our  speculations  about  the  baro- 
meter. The  equality  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection ; 
the  proportionality  of  the  sines  of  incidence  and  refraction, 
are  principles  of  rea^'soning  in  catoptrics  and  in  dioptrics.  In 
a  sense  perfectly  analogous  to  this,  the  definitioiis  of  geometry 
(all  of  which  are  merely  hypothetical)  are  the  first  principles 
of  reasoning  in  the  subsequent  demonstration,  and  the  basis 
on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  the  science  rests." 

Lord  Herbert,  De  Veritate;  Buffier,  Treatise  of  First  Truths; 
Reid,  InielL  Pow^ 

Principles  as  Express  or  as  Operatiye  correspond  to  priwipl^s 

of  knowing  and  of  being.  An  express  principle  asserts  a  pD- 
position ;  as,  truth  is  to  be  spoken.  An  operative  principle 
prompts  to  action  or  produces  change,  as  when  a  man  taker. 


>if«,  Tol.  i.,  chup.  1,  wet  2.  *  Eany  vl 
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food  to  satisfy  hunger.  An  express  pnneipU  asserts  an  origin 
sal  law  and  is  regulative.  An  operative  principle  is  an  original 
element  and  is  constitutive. 

PBINGIFLES  OF  ACTIOK  may  either  mean  those  express  prin- 
ciples which  regulate  or  ought  to  regulate  human  actions,  or 
those  operating  or  motive  principles  which  prompt  human 
action.  The  latter,  which  is  the  common  application  of  tlio 
phrase,  is  its  psychological  meaning. 

When  applied  to  human  action  psychologically,  the  word 
principle  is  used  in  the  sense  of  the  principle  of  dependence : 
and  to  denote  that  the  action  depends  upon  the  agent  for  ils 
being  produced.  It  may  signify  the  dependence  of  causality^ 
that  is,  that  the  action  depends  for  its  production  on  the  agent, 
as  its  efficient  cause ;  or  it  may  signify  the  dependence  of 
inherenccy  that  is,  that  the  action  depends  for  its  production  on 
some  power  or  energy  which  inheres  in  the  agent  as  its  sub- 
ject. Hence  it  has  been  said  that  a  principle  of  action  is  two- 
fold.—  the  principium  jquod,  and  the  principium  quo.  Thus, 
man  as  an  active  being  is  the  principium  quod  or  efficient  cause 
of  an  action  being  produced ;  his  will,  or  the  power  by  which 
he  determines  to  act,  is  the  principium  quo. 

But  the  will  itself  is  stimulated  or  moved  to  exert  itself; 
and  in  this  view  may  be  regarded  as  the  principium  quod, 
while  that  which  moves  or  stimulates  it,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  principium  quo.  Before  wo  act,  we  deliberate,  tliat  is,  wo 
contemplate  the  action  in  its  nature  and  consequences;  we 
then  resolve  or  determine  to  do  it  or  not  to  do  it,  and  the  per- 
formance or  omission  follows.  Volition,  then,  or  an  exercise 
of  will  is  the  immediate  antecedent  of  action.  But  the  will  is 
called  into  exercise  by  certain  influences  which  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  it.  Some  object  of  sense  or  of  thought  is  contem- 
plated. We  are  affected  with  pleasure  or  pain.  Feelings  of 
complacency  or  displacency,  of  liking  or  disliking,  of  satisfac- 
tion or  disgust,  are  awakened.  Sentiments  of  approbation  or 
disapprobation  are  experienced.  We  pronounce  some  things 
to  be  good,  and  others  to  be  evil,  and  feel  corresponding  incli- 
nation or  aversion ;  and  under  the  influence  of  these  states 
and  afiections  of  mind,  the  will  is  moved  to  activity.  The 
forms  which  these  feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain,  of  inclination 

35*  2b 
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or  tendency  to  or  from  an  object,  may  assume,  are  many  i»nd 
various ;  arising  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  objects  contem- 
plated, and  partly  from  the  original  constitution  and  acquired 
habits  of  the  mind  contemplating.  But  they  are  all  denomi- 
nated, in  a  general  way,  principles  of  action, 

PRIVATION  (ffWpi^fftj,  privatio). — **  A  privation  is  the  absence  of 
what  does  naturally  belong  to  the  thing  we  are  speaking  of,  or 
which  ought  to  be  present  with  it ;  as  when  a  num  or  a  horse 
is  deaf,  or  blind,  or  dead,  or  if  a  physician  or  a  divine  be 
unlearned,  these  are  called  pHvaiions" ' 

The  principles  of  all  natural  bodies  are  matter  and  form. 
"  To  these  Aristotle  has  added  a  third  which  he  calls  atipr^nii 
or  privation,  an  addition  that  he  has  thought  proper  to  make 
to  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  philosophy,  in  order  to  give 
his  system  the  appearance  of  novelty ;  but  without  any  neces- 
sity, as  I  apprehend ;  for  it  is  not  a  cause,  as  he  himself  ad- 
mits, such  as  matter  a,nd  form,  but  is  only  that  without  which 
the  first  mailer  could  not  receive  Uie  impression  of  any  form; 
for  it  must  be  clear  of  eYeryfortn,  which  is  what  he  ooXIb  pri- 
vation, before  it  can  admit  of  any. 

''Now,  this  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  notion  of  matter, 
for  as  it  has  the  capacity  of  aliform,  so  it  has  the  pricatio7i  of 
all  form.  In  this  way,  Aristotle^  himself  has  explained  the 
nature  of  matter.  And  Plato,  in  the  Timcmis,  has  very  much 
insisted  upon  this  quality  of  matter  as  absolutely  necess&ry, 
in  order  to  fit  it  to  receive  all  forms ;  and  he  illustrates  his 
meaning  by  a  comparison :  —  Those,  says  he,  who  make  un- 
guents or  perlumes,  prepare  the  liquid  so,  to  which  they  arc 
to  give  the  perfume,  that  it  may  have  no  odour  of  its  own. 
And,  in  like  manner,  those  who  take  off  an  impression  of 
anything  upon  any  soft  matter,  clear  that  matter  of  every 
other  impression,  making  it  as  smooth  as  possible,  in  order 
that  it  may  better  receive  the  figure  or  image  intended.  In 
like  manner,  he  says,-  matter,  in  order  to  receive  the  specicFcs 
of  all  things,  must  ic  itself  have  the  species  of  nothing."' 


«  Wftttn,  Ijng.,  pt.  i.,  c  2. 

•  Pfit/siCj  Hb.  i.,  cap.  8. 

*  Moi)bo(ld<i,  Ancient  MdapfiyM.,  book  it.,  rhsp.  2. 
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Hence  privation  was  defined — Negatio  forma  in  tuljecto  apto 
ad  hahendam  talem  formam. 

According  to  Plato,  privation,  in  the  sense  of  limitation, 
imperfection,  is  the  inherent  condition  of  all  finite  existence, 
and  the  necessary  cause  of  evil.  —  Leibnitz,'  after  Augustin, 
Aquinas,  and  others,  held  similar  views.  —  V.  Negation. 

PEOBABILITY.  —  F.  Chances. 

PKOBABLE  (probabilis,  provable). — That  which  does  not  admit 
of  demonstration  and  does  not  involve  absurdity  or  contradic- 
tion, is  probable,  or  admits  of  proof.  ''As  demonstration  is  the 
showing  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  by  the 
intervention  of  one  or  more  proofs,  which  have  a  constant, 
immutable,  and  visible  connection  one  with  another ;  so  pr 
hability  is  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  such  an  agreement  or 
disagreement,  by  the  intervention  of  proofs,  whose  connection 
is  not  constant  and  immutable,  or  at  least  is  not  perceived  tc 
be  so,  but  is,  or  appears  for  the  most  part  to  be  so,  and  is 
enough  to  induce  the  mind  to  judge  the  proposition  to  be  true 
or  false,  rather  than  the  contrary The  entertain- 
ment the  mind  gives  this  sort  of  propositions,  is  called  belief, 
assent,  or  opinion,  which  is  admitting  or  receiving  any  pro- 
position for  true,  upon  arguments  or  proofs  that  are  found  to 
persuade  us  to  receive  it  as  true,  without  certain  km^wledge 
that  it  is  so.  And  herein  lies  the  difierence  between  probabi- 
lUy  and  certainty,  faith  and  knowledge,  that  in  all  the  parts  of 
knowledge  there  is  intuition ;  each  immediate  idea,  each  step, 
has  its  visible  and  certain  connection ;  in  belief,  not  so.  That 
which  makes  us  believe,  is  something  extraneous  to  the  thing 
I  believe;  something  not  evidently  joined  on  both  sides  to,  and 
so  not  manifestly  showing  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of, 
those  ideas  that  are  under  consideration. 

"  The  grounds  of  probability  are  first,  the  conformity  of 
anything  with  our  own  knowledge,  oli^ervation,  and  experi- 
ence.    Second,  the  testimony  of  others,  touching  their  obser- 
vation and  experience." — Locke,  Efssay  on  Hum.  Understand, 
Reid,  Iniell.  Pow.^ 

*  Cbuia  Deit  net.  69, 72.    E$sais  Sur  la  fionU  ck  Du  *,  1,  partie,  secL  29, 31 ;  3,  parti«^ 
.  978. 

*  Book  iv.,  chap.  II.  *  Ksmj  tIU  ohap.  8. 
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" The  word  probable"  says  Mr.  Stewart,^  " does  not  tmplj 
anj  deficiency  in  the  proof,  bat  only  marks  the  particul^i  na- 
ture of  that  proof,  as  contradistinguished  from  another  species 
of  evidence.  It  is  opposed  not  to  what  is  certain,  but  to  what 
admits  of  being  demonstrated  afler  the  manner  of  tlie  maihe' 
maticians.  This  differs  widely  from  the  meaning  annexed  to 
the  same  word  in  popular  discourse ;  according  to  which,  what- 
ever event  is  said  to  be  probable,  is  understood  to  be  expected 
with  some  degree  of  doubt But  although,  in  philo- 
sophical language,  the  epithet  probable  be  applied  to  events 
which  are  acknowledged  to  be  ceiiain,  it  is  also  applied  to 
events  which  are  called  probable  by  the  vulgar.  The  philo- 
sophical meaning  of  the  word,  therefore,  is  more  comprehensive 
than  the  popular ;  the  former  denoting  that  particular  species 
of  evidence  of  which  contingent  truths  admit ;  the  latter  being 
confined  to  such  degrees  of  this  evidence  as  fall  short  of  the 
highest.  These  different  degrees  oi  prdibabiliiy  the  philoso- 
pher considers  as  a  series,  beginning  with  bare  possibility, 
and  terminating  in  that  apprehended  infallibility,  with  which 
the  phrase  moral  certainty  is  synonymous.  To  this  last  term 
of  the  series,  the  word  probable  is,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation, 
plainly  inapplicable." 

PBOBLEM  [itfo^riiAa,  from  ytpcjSaxxca,  to  throw,  down,  to  put  in 
question). — Any  point  attended  with  doubt  or  diflBculty»  any 
proposition  which  may  be  attacked  or  defended  by  probable 
arguments,  may  be  called  a  problem.  Every  department  of 
inquiry  has  questions,  the  answers  to  which  are  problematical. 
So  that,  according  to  the  branch  of  knowledge  to  which  they 
belong,  problems  may  be  called  Physical,  Metaphysical,  Logi- 
cal, Moral,  Mathematical,  Historical,  Literary,  &c,  Aristotle 
distinguished  three  classes, — ^the  moral  or  practical,  which  may 
influence  our  conduct ;  as  whether  pleasure  is  the  chief  good : 
the  speculative  or  scientific,  which  merely  add  to  our  knowledge ; 
as,  whether  the  world  is  eternal :  and  the  auxiliary,  or  those 
questions  which  we  seek  to  solve  with  a  view  to  other  questions. 

PROGBESS. — V,  Perfectibility. 

PROMISE  and  POLLICITATIOK.    Promittimus  rogati-^poUi 
cemur  ultro.  —  A  pollicitation  is  a  spontaneous  expression  of 

*  Elements,  part  ii^  chap.  2.  sect  i. 
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oar  intention  to  do  something  in  favour  of  another.  It  doea 
not  necessarily  imply  the  presence  of  the  party  in  reference  to 
whom  it  is  made ;  and  it  does  not  confer  upon  him  a  right  to 
exact  its  performance.  But  in  so  far  as  it  has  become  known 
to  him,  and  has  awakened  expectations  of  its  being  performed, 
we  may  be  brought  under  a  moral  obligation  to  perform  it, 
especially  if  its  performance  is  seen  to  be  highly  beneficial  to 
him,  and  in  no  way  prejudicial  to  ourselves. 

A  promise  is  made  in  consequence  of  a  request  preferred  tc 
us.  It  implies  the  presence  of  the  party  preferring  the  re- 
quest, or  of  some  one  for  him,  and  confers  upob  him  a  perfect 
moral  right  to  have  it  fulfilled,  and  brings  us  under  a  moral 
obligation  to  fulfil  it.  In  order  to  constitute  a  promise,  three 
things  are  necessary.  1.  The  voluntary  consent  or  intention 
of  the  promiser.  2.  The  expression  or  outward  signification 
of  that  intention.  3.  The  acceptance  of  the  promise  by  the 
party  to  whom  it  is  made. 

A  promise  implies  two  parties  at  least — the  promiser  and  the 
promisee,  A  pad  implies  two  or  more.  In  this  it  agrees  with 
a  contract  —  g,  v. 

It  is  a  dictate  of  the  law  of  nature,  that  promises  should  be 
fulfilled, —  not  because  it  is  expedient  to  do  so,  but  because  it 
is  right  to  do  so. 

The  various  questions  concerning  the  parties  competent  to 
give  a  valid  promise,  the  interpretation  of  the  terms  in  which 
it  may  be  given,  and  the  cases  in  which  the  obligation  to  fulfil 
it  may  be  relaxed  or  dissolved,  belong  to  what  may  be  called 
the  Casuisi}y  of  Ethics,  and  Natural  Jurisprudence, —  F.  Con- 
tract. 

PBOOF.  —  "  To  conform  our  language  more  to  common  use,  we 
ought  to  divide  arguments  into  demonstrations,  proofs,  and 
probabilities.  By  proofs,  meaning  such  arguments  from  ex- 
perience as  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  opposition."  *  Whatoly 
says  that  proving  may  be  defined  "  the  assigning  of  a  reason 
or  argument  for  the  support  of  a  given  proposition,"  and  in- 
ferring **  the  deduction  of  a  conclusion  from  given  premises. 
In  the  one  case  our  conclusion  is  given,  and  we  have  to  seek 

*  Hume,  Ok  the  VmUniand.,  occt.  6.  iiot«. 
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for  arguments;  in  the  other  our  premises  are  given,  and  w« 
have  to  seek  for  a  conclusion.  Proving  may  be  compared  to 
the  act  of  putting  away  any  article  into  the  proper  recepliicU 
of  goods  of  that  description,  inferring  to  that  of  bringing  out 
the  article  when  needed."  —  See  Evidence,  Inierbnce. 

PBOFEBTT  may  be  distinguished  from  quality  or  attribute,  and 
also  from  Jaculty, 

Qualities  are  primary  or  secondary,  essential  or  non-essen- 
tial, l^ie  former  are  called  attributes^  and  the  latter  proper^ 
ties.  Extension  is  the  attribute  of  matter,  taste  and  smell 
are  properties  of  body. 

Faculty  implies  understanding  and  will,  and  so  is  applicable 
only  to  mind.  We  speak  of  the  properties  of  bodies,  but  not 
of  their  faculties.  Of  mind  we  may  say  will  is  a  faculty  or 
property;  so  that  while  2X\  faculties  ^x^ properties ^  all  ji^ropfr 
ties  are  not  faculties. 

PROPERTY  (Generic)  is  the  property  of  a  subaltern  genus, 
and  which  may  be  predicated  of  all  the  subordinate  species. 
"Voluntary  motion"  is  the  generic  property  of  "animal." 

PROPERTY  (Specific]  is  the  property  of  an  infima  species,  and 
which  may  be  predicated  of  all  the  individuals  contained 
under  it.     "  Risibility  "  is  the  specific  property  of  "  man." 

PROPOSITION'.  —  A  judgment  of  the  mind  expressed  in  words 
is  a  proposition, 

"  A  proposition,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  a  speech  wherein 
one  thing  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  another.  Hence  it  is  easy 
to  distinguish  the  thing  affirmed  or  denied,  which  is  called  the 
predicate,  from  the  thing  of  which  it  is  affirmed  or  denied, 
which  is  called  the  subject;  and  these  two  are  called  the  terms 
of  the  proposition,** ' 

As  to  their  substance,  propositions  are  Categorical  (sub- 
divided into  pure  and  modal),  and  Hypothetical  (subdivided 
into  conditional  and  disjunctive). 

A  Categorical  proposiiion  declares  a  thing  absolutely,  as,  **  1 
love,"  or  **  Man  is  not  infallible."  These  are  ptire  categorical s» 
asserting  simply  the  agreement  and  disagreement  of  sub* 
ject  and  predicate.     Modal  categoricals  assert  the  mamuT  of 
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agreement  and  disagreement  between  subject  and  predicate , 
as,  "  The  wisest  man  may  possibly  be  mistaken."  "A  preju- 
diced historian  will  probably  misrepresent  the  matter." 

A  Hypothetical  proposition  asserts,  not  absolutely,  but  under 
a  hypothesis.  Such  propositions  are  denoted  by  the  conjuno- 
tions  used  in  stating  them.  *'  If  man  is  fallible,  he  is  imper- 
fect." This  is  called  a  conditional  proposition,  denoted  by  the 
conjunction  "  if."  "  It  is  either  day  or  night."  This  is  a 
disjunctive  hypothetical,  and  is  denoted  by  the'disjunctiye 
conjunction  "either." 

As  to  their  quality,  propositions  are  either  affirmative  or 
negative,  according  as  the  predicate  is  said  to  agree  or  not  to 
agree  with  the  subject.  *'Man'is'an  animal."  "Man  Ms 
not'  perfect."  As  to  their  quantity,  propositions  are  universal 
or  partiadar,  according  as  the  predicate  is  affirmed  or  denied 
of  the  whole  of  the  subject,  or  only  of  j?aW  of  the  subject. 
"All  tyrants  are  miserable."  "  No  miser  is  rich."  "  Some 
islands  are  fertile."     "  Most  men  are  fond  of  novelty." 

Another  division  of  propositions  having  reference  to  their 
quantity  is  into  singular  and  indefinite.  A  singular  proposition 
is  one  of  which  the  subject  is  an  individual  (either  a  proper 
name,  a  singular  pronoun,  or  a  common  noun  with  a  singular 
sign).  "Caesar  overcame  Pompey."  "I  am  the  person." 
"  This  fable  is  instructive."  But  as  these  propositions  predi- 
cate of  the  whole  of  the  subject,  they  fall  under  the  rules  that 
govern  universals.  An  indefinite  or  indesignate  proposition  is 
one  that  has  no  sign  of  universality  or  particularity  affixed  to 
it,  and  its  quantity  must  be  ascertained  by  the  matter  of  it, 
that  is,  by  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  the  extremes. 

As  to  their  matter,  propositions  are  either  necessary,  or  imr 
possible,  or  contingent.  In  necessary  and  in  impossible  matter, 
*  an  ind(finite  is  understood  as  a  universal;  as,  "Birds  have 
wings ; "  i'. «.,  all,  "  Birds  are  not  quadrupeds ; "  t.  e.,  none. 
In  contingent  matter,  that  in,  where  the  terms  sometimes 
agree  and  sometimes  not,  an  indefinite  is  understood  as  parti^ 
cidar;  as,  "Food  is  necessary  to  life;"  ».  e.,  some  kind  of  food. 
"Birds  sing;"  i.e.,  some  birds  sing.  "Birds  are  not  carnivo* 
rous;"  i.  e.,  some  birds  are  not;  or,  all  are  not.--F.  Ju]>G»E^r1 
Opposition. 
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PBOPBIETY  (to  ttpiHoVf  that  which  is  fit  or  congruous  to  tb<i 
agent,  and  the  relations  in  which  he  is  placed). — ^This,  accord- 
ing to  some»  is  that  which  characterises  an  action  as  right, 
and  an  agent  as  virtuous.  "According  to  Plato,  to  AristoUe, 
and  to  Zeno,  virtue  consists  in  the  propriety  of  conduct^  or  in 
the  suitableness  of  the  affection  from  which  we  act,  to  the 
object  which  excites  it." 

Adam  Smith*  treats  of  those  systems  which  make  virtue 
consist  in  propriety. 

PEOPBIXJM  (The)  or  Property  is  a  predicable  which  denotes 
something  essentially  conjoined  to  the  essence  of  the  species.' 
Proprium  is  applied,  —  1.  To  what  belongs  to  some  one  but 
not  to  all,  as  to  be  a  philosopher  in  respect  of  man.  2.  To 
what  belongs  to  a  species,  but  not  to  it  only,  as  blackness  in 
respect  of  a  crow.  3.  To  what  belongs  to  all  of  the  species, 
and  to  that  only,  but  not  always,  as  to  grow  hoary  in  respect 
of  man.  4.  To  what  belongs  to  species,  to  all  of  it,  to  it  only, 
and  always,  as  laughter  in  respect  of  man.  This  last  is  truly 
the  proprium.     Quod  speciet  iotif  soli  ei  semper  convenit.* 

"  There  is  a  proprium  which  belongs  to  the  whole  species, 
but  not  to  the  sole  species,  as  sleeping  belongs  to  man.  There 
is  a  proprium  which  belongs  to  the  sole  species,  but  not  to  the 
whole  species,  as  to  be  a  magistrate.  There  is  a  proprium 
which  belongs  to  the  whole  species,  and  to  the  sole  species, 
but  not  always,  as  laughing ;  and  there  is  a  proprium  which 
altcays  belongs  to  it,  as  to  be  risible,  that  is,  to  have  the 
faculty  of  laughing.  Can  one  forbear  laughing  when  he  repe- 
Rents  to  himself  these  poor  things,  uttered  with  a  mouth  made 
venerable  by  a  long  beard,  or  repeated  by  a  trembling  and 
respectful  disciple?"* 

PEOSYLLOGISM.— F.  Epicheirema. 

PEOVEEB.— The  Editor  of  the  fourth  edition  of  Ray's  Proverhi 
says,  ''A  proverb  is  usually  defined,  an  instructive  sentence, 
or  common  and  pithy  saying,  in  which  more  is  generally 
designed  than   expressed;    famous  for  its  peculiarity  and 

elegance,  and  therefore  adopted  by  the  learned  as  well  a( 

■—■' 

*  Thtary  of  Mar.  Sent.,  part  vli^  met.  2,  oh&p.  1. 

*  Whatoly,  Log.,  book  li.,  cbap.  6,  Mot.  3. 
■  Dorodon,  Log..,  p.  37. 

*  Crousai,  Art  of  Thinkinfft  part  1..  Met  S,  chap.  A. 
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tlie  vulgar,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  counterfeits, 
which  want  such  authority." 

Lord  John  Russell's  definition  of  a  proverb  is,  *'  the  wit  of 
one,  the  wisdom  of  many." ' 

Proverbs  embody  the  current  and  practical  philosophy  of  an 
age  or  nation.  Collections  of  them  have  been  made  from  the 
earliest  times.  The  book  of  Scripture  called  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,  contains  more  than  one  collection.  They  have 
always  been  common  in  the  East.  Burckhardt  made  a  collec- 
tion of  Arabian  proverbs,  which  was  published  at  London  in 
1830.  Seller  published  at  Augsburg,  in  1816,  The  Wisdom 
of  the  Streets,  or,  the  Meaning  cmd  Use  of  German  Proverbs. 
Ray's  Proverbs,  Allan  Ramsay's  Proverbs,  Henderson's  Jhro- 
verbs,  have  been  published  among  ourselves. 

Backer  (Greo.  de)  has  Le  Dietionnaire  de  Proverbes  Francais,* 
rare  and  curious.  Panckouke  published  his  Dietionnaire  des 
Pi'overbes  in  imitation  of  it. 

PROYIBElfCE.  — ''What  in  opposition  to  Fate,"  said  Jacobi, 
'*  constitutes  the  ruling  principle  of  the  universe  into  a  true 
God,  is  Providence,*' 

Providence  is  a  word  which  leads  us  to  think  of  conservation 
and  superintending,  or  upholding  and  governing.  Whatever 
is  created  can  have  no  necessary  nor  independent  existence ; 
the  same  power  which  called  it  into  being  must  continue  to 
uphold  it  in  being.  And  if  the  beauty  and  order  which  appear 
in  the  works  of  nature  prove  them  to  be  the  effects  of  an  intel- 
ligent designing  cause,  the  continuance  of  that  beauty  and 
order  argues  the  continued  operation  of  that  cause.  So  that 
the  same  arguments  which  prove  the  existence  of  God  imply 
his  providence, .  With  regard  to  the  extent  of  providence,  some 
have  regarded  it  as  general,  and  reaching  only  to  things  re- 
garded as  a  whole,  and  to  great  and  important  results,  while 
others  regard  it  as  particular,  and  as  embracing  every  indivi- 
dual and  every  event.  But  the  same  arguments  which  prove 
that  there  is  n  providence,  prove  that  it  must  be  particular  ;  or 
rather,  when  properly  understood,  there  is  no  inconsistency 
between  the  two  views.     The  providence  of  God  can  onl}'  be 


*  Moore,  Diary,  vol.  vll.,  p.  204.  •  8to,  1710. 
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called  general  from  its  reaching  to  every  object  and  event,  and 
this  is  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  understand  a  particular 
providen/:e.  But  while  the  providence  of  God  extends  to  every 
particular,  it  proceeds  according  to  general  laws.  And  while 
these  laws  are  fixed  and  stable,  they  may  be  so  fixed  as  to 
admit  of  what  we  think  deviations ;  so  that  both  what  we  call 
the  law,  and  what  we  call  the  deviation  from  the  law,  may  be 
embraced  in  the  plan  of  pi'ovidence.  As  to  the  way  in  which 
this  plan  is  carried  forward,  some  have  had  recourse  to  the 
supposition  of  a  plastic  nature,  intermediate  between  the  Crea- 
tor and  the  creature, — others  to  an  energy  communicated  from 
the  Creator  to  the  creature.  But  the  true  view  is  to  regard  all 
things  and  all  events  as  upheld  and  governed  by  the  continual 
presence  and  power  of  God.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling this  view  with  the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  man, 
but  it  is  not  impossible  to  do  so.  ^ 

PJEtUDEUCE  [prudentia,  contracted  for  promdenttat  foresight  or 
forethought)  is  one  of  the  virtues  which  were  called  cardinal 
by  the  ancient  ethical  writers.  It  may  be  described  as  the 
habit  of  acting  at  all  times  with  deliberation  and  forethought. 
It  is  equally  removed  from  rashness  on  the  one  hand,  and 
timidity  or  irresolution  on  the  other.  It  consists  in  choosing 
the  best  ends,  and  prosecuting  them  by  the  most  suitable 
means.  It  is  not  only  a  virtue  in  itself,  but  necessary  to  give 
lustre  to  all  the  other  virtues. 

"  The  rules  oi prudence  in  general,  like  the  laws  of  the  stono 
tables,  are  for  the  most  part  prohibitive.  Tkou  shall  not  ia 
their  characteristic  formula:  and  it  is  an  especial  part  of 
Christian  prudence  that  it  should  be  so.  Nor  would  it  be  diffi- 
cult to  bring  under  this  head  all  the  social  obligations  that 
arise  out  of  the  relations  of  the  present  life,  which  the  sensual 
understanding  (to  ^poi^^ia  r^j  dapxo;,  Rom.  viii.  6)  is  of  itself 
able  to  discover,  and  the  performance  of  which,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  the  merest  worldly  self-interest,  without 
love  or  faith,  is  sufficient  to  enforce ;  but  which  Christian  piii* 
dence  enlivens  by  a  higher  principle  and  renders  symbolic  and 
sacramental  (Ephes.  v.  32)." 


*  Bhei-lock,  'hi  I't-oi-iirnc  ;  M  C-nIi.  M't'>.  (if  J)iv.  Cowrn.^  b  ii  ,ch  2. 
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**  Morality  may  be  compared  to  the  consonant ;  prudence  to 
the  vowel.  The  former  cannot  be  uttered  (reduced  to  prao* 
tice]  but  by  means  of  the  latter. 

"  The  Platonic  division  of  the  duties  of  morality  wmmen(»es 
with  the  prudential  or  the  habit  of  act  and  purpose  proceeding 
from  enlightened  self-interest  (qui  animi  ii^perio,  corporis  ser^ 
vUio,  rerum  atixilio,  in  proprium  sui  commodum  ei  sihi  prooidua 
utiturt  kunc  esse  prudentem  statuimus) ;  ascends  to  the  moral, 
that  is,  to  the  purifying  and  remedial  virtues ;  and  seeks  its 
summit  in  the  imitation  of  the  divine  nature.  In  this  last 
division,  answering  to  that  which  we  have  called  the  spiritual, 
Plato  includes  all  those  inward  acts  and  aspirations,  waitings, 
and  watchings,  which  have  a  growth  in  godlikeness  for  their 
immediate  purpose,  and  the  union  of  the  human  soul  with  the 
supreme  good  as  their  ultimate  object." '  —  V,  Morality. 

P8TCHISM  (from  4*;t»?»  soul)  is  the  word  chosen  by  Mons. 
Quesne'  to  denote  the  doctrine  that  there  is  a  fluid,  diffused 
throughout  all  nature,  animating  equally  all  living  and  or- 
ganized beings,  and  that  the  difference  which  appears  in  their 
actions  comes  of  their  particular  organization.  The  fluid  is 
general,  the  organization  is  individual. 

This  opinion  differs  from  that  of  Pythagoras,  who  held  that 
the  soul  of  a  man  passed  individually  into  the  body  of  a  brute. 
He  (Mons.  Quesne)  holds  that  while  the  body  dies  the  soul 
does  not ;  the  organization  perishes,  but  not  the  psychal  or 
psychical  fluid. 

PSTCHOLOGT  (^X^*  the  soul;  Xoyo;,  discourse.) — The  name 
may  be  new,  but  the  study  is  old.  It  is  recommended  in  the 
saying  ascribed  to  Socrates — Know  thyself.  The  recommen- 
dation is  renewed  in  the  Cogito  ergo  sum  of  Descartes ,  and 
in  the  writings  of  Malebranche,  Arnauld,  Leibnitz,  Locke, 
Berkeley,  and  Hume,  psychological  inquiries  held  a  prominent 
place.  Still  further  prominence  was  given  to  them  by  the 
foJlowers-of  Kant  and  Reid,  and  psychology^  instead  of  being 
•  partially  treated  as  an  introduction  to  Logic,  to  Ethics,  and  to 
Metaphysics,  which  all  rest  on  it,  is  now  treated  as  a  separate 


*  Coleridjce,  Aid*  to  Btjlcctum,  vol.  i.,  pp.  13,  21,  22. 
^  Lettrea  tur  h  I^ychiamt,  8tu,  Paris,  1862. 
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department  of  science.  It  is  that  knowledge  of  the  mind  ana 
its  faculties  which  we  deme  from  a  careful  examination  of 
the  facts  of  consciousness.  Life  and  the  functions  of  our  or- 
ganized body  belong  to  physiology;  and,  although  there  is  a 
close  connection  between  soul  and  body,  and  mutual  action 
and  reaction  .between  them,  that  is  no  reason  why  the  two 
departments  of  inquiry  should  be  confounded,  unless  to  those 
who  think  the  soul  to  be  the  product  or  result  of  bodily  orga- 
nization. Broussais  said,  he  could  not  understand  those  phi- 
losophers who  shut  their  eyes  and  their  ears  in  order  to  hear 
themselves  think.  But  if  the  capacity  of  thinking  be  ante- 
rior to,  and  independent  of,  sense  and  bodily  organs,  then  the 
8«:>ul  which  thinks,  and  its  faculties  or  powers  of  thinking, 
deserve  a  separate  consideration.^ 

Mr.  Stewart'  objects  to  the  use  of  the  term  psychology, 
though  it  is  sanctioned  by  Dr.  Campbell  and  Dr.  Beattie,  aa 
implying  a  hypothesis  concerning  the  nature  or  essence  of  the 
sentient  or  thinking  principle,  altogether  unconnected  with 
our  conclusions  concerning  its  phenomena  and  general  laws. 
The  hypothesis  implied  is  that  the  sentient  or  thinking  prin- 
ciple is  different  in  its  nature  or  essence  from  matter.  But 
this  hypothesis  is  not  altogether  unconnected  with  its  pheno- 
mena. On  the  contraiy,  it  is  on  a  difference  of  the  pheno-, 
mena  which  they  present  that  we  ground  the  distinction  be- 
tween mind  and  matter.  It  is  true  that  the  reality  of  the 
distinction  may  be  disputed.  There  are  philosophers  who 
maintain  that  there  is  but  one  substance — call  it  either  matter 
or  mind.  And  the  question,  when  pushed  to  this  extremity, 
cannot  be  solved  by  the  human  intellect.  God  only  knows 
whether  the  two  substances  which  wo  call  matter  and  mind 
have  not  something  which  is  common  to  both.  But  the  phe- 
nomena which  they  exhibit  are  so  different  as  to  lead  us  to 
infer  a  difference  in  the  cause.  And  all  that  is  implied  in 
using  the  term  psychology  is,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  sen- 
tient or  thinking  principle  are  different  from  the  phenomena 

■  Bee  Memoire^  par  MonR.  JoulTroy,  De  la  LfgUimiU  H  df  la  Distinrdon  df  la  rif*KJ»t> 
\agiteidf.  la  Physirlogv'.  (published  in  his  Nnuvtatix  M^lang^'X.  fmA  tiX^y  in  X\w  lltfe 
▼ol  of  Mtmcircsde  VAcad.  dt's  Sciences  A/nralfs  d  FUitiqttn). 

•  Prftliui.  DiHe.  to  Phtlosttph.  Estapif  p.  24. 
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of  matter.  And,  notwithstanding  the  objection  of  Mr.  Stew 
art,  the  term  is  now  current,  especially  on  the  continent  —  to 
denote  the  science  of  the  human  mind  as  manifested  by  con- 
sciousness. 

Dr.  Priestley  at  one  time  maintained  the  materiality  of 
mind,  and  at  another  the  spirituality  of  matter.  The  apostle 
speaks  of  a  spiritual  body.  A  body  which  is  spirit  sounds  tc 
us  contradictory. 

Coleridge,  in  his  Treatise  upon  Method,  employs  the  word 
psychological,  and  apologizes  for  using  an  insolens  verbum. 
"  Goclenius  is  remarkable  as  the  author  of  a  work,  the  title  of 
which  is  ^xo'^^  (Marburg,  1597).  This  I  think  the  first 
appearance  of  psychology,  under  its  own  name,  in  modern 
philosophy.  Goclenius  had,  as  a  pupil,  Otto  Casmann,  who 
wrote  Psychohgia  Aivthropologica,  sive  animce  hnmancn  doctrina 
(Hanau,  1594)." » 

Psychology  has  been  divided  into  two  parts — 1.  The  empiri- 
cal, having  for  its  object  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  and 
the  faculties  by  which  they  are  produced.  2.  The  rational, 
having  for  its  object  the  nature  or  substance  of  the  soul,  its 
spirituality,  immutability,  &c. 

Rational  psychology,  which  had  been  chiefly  prosecuted  be- 
fore his  day,  was  assailed  by  Kant,  who  maintained  that  apart 
from  experience  we  can  know  nothing  of  the  soul.  But  even 
admitting  that  psychology  rests  chiefly  on  observation  and 
experience,  we  cannot  ^ell  separate  between  phenomena  and 
their  cause,  nor  consider  the  cause  apart  from  the  phenomena. 
There  are,  however,  three  things  to  which  the  psychologist 
may  successively  attend.  1.  To  the  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness. 2.  To  the  faculties  to  which  they  may  be  referred.. 
3.  To  the  Ego,  that  is,  the  soul  or  mind  in  its  unity,  individu- 
ality, and  personality.  These  three  things  are  inseparable ; 
and  the  consideration  of  them  belongs  to  psychology.  Sub- 
sidiary to  it  are  inquiries  concerning  the  mutual  action  and 
reaction  of  soul  and  body,  the  effect  of  organization,  tempera- 
ment, age,  health,  disease,  country,  climate,  &c. 

Nemesius,  De  Natura  Hominis;  Buchanan  (David),  Historia 

>  Cottstn,  HUi,  of  Mod.  Philot.,  translated  by  Wright,  to  .  U.,  p.  46. 
36* 
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AnimcB  Bumance;  Casmannus,  Psychologia;  Cams,  History 
of  Psychology ^"^  in  German. 

PSYCHOPANNYCHISM  (^x^^,  soul ;  and  niv,  all ;  irf,  night 
—  the  sleep  of  the  soul)  is  the  doctrine  to  which  Luther 
among  divines,  and  Formey,  among  philosophers,  were  in- 
clined— that  at  death  the  soul  falls  asleep  and  does  not  awako 
till  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

PYERHONISM.  — F.  Scepticism,  Academics. 


OUADRIVIUM.— F.  Trivium. 

ftUALITY  (^MOf,  itowtriit  qualis  qualUcLs,  suchness)  is  the  differ- 
ence which  distinguishes  substances. 

"  There  may  be  substances  devoid  of  q^ianiily,  such  as  the 
intellective  and  immaterial;  but  that  there  should  be  sub- 
stances devoid  of  qualiiyf  is  a  thing  hardly  credible,  because 
they  could  not  then  be  characterized  and  distinguished  from 
one  another."  * 

^*  Whatsoever  the  mind  perceives  in  itself,  or  is  the  imme- 
diate object  of  perception,  thought,  or  understanding,  that  I 
call  idea;  and  the  power  to  produce  any  idea  in  our  mind  I 
call  the  quality  of  the  subject  wherein  that  power  is."* 

"  "VVe  understand  by  a  qualify  that  which  truly  constitutes 
the  nature  of  a  thing  —  what  it  -is  —  what  belongs  to  it  per- 
manently, as  an  individual,  or  in  common  with  others  like  it 
—  not  that  which  passes,  which  vanishes,  and  answers  to  no 
lasting  judgment.  A  body  falls:  it  is  a  fact,  an  accident:  it 
is  heavy,  that  is  a  quality.  Every  fact,  every  accident,  every 
phenomenon,  supposes  a  quality  by  which  it  is  produced,  or 
by  which  it  is  undergone :  and  reciprocally  every  quality  of 
things  which  we  know  by  experience  manifests  itself  by  cer- 
tain modes  or  certain  phenomena ;  for  it  is  precisely  in  thii 
way  that  things  discover  themselves  to  us."* 

Descartes*  says, — "  Et  hie  qtiidem  per  modos  plane  idem  iw 

»  8vo,  Leipsif;,  1808.  "  Harris,  Phil.  Art  jnge^  chop.  8. 

*  Ijocke,  Exsay  on  Hum.  Understand.,  book  ii.,  obap.  8,  »jct  S. 

*  Diet,  dut  Seiencfi  PhUosoph. 

*  Prineip.  PItilosnph.,  pars  prima,  sect  56. 
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teUigimus,  quod  alibi  per  attributa  td  qualitates.  Sed  cum  con- 
sideramus  substaniiam  ab  iUis  ajffici,  vel  wiriari^  t»camt/j'modo8 ; 
enm  ab  i»la  variaiione  talem  posse  denominare,  vocamus  quali- 
tates ;  ae  deniqiie,  aim  generalius  spectamus  tanium  ea  substanticR 
inesse,  vocamus  attributa.  Ideoque  in  Deo  noti  proprie  modos 
aut  qualitates  sed  attributa  ^an^um  esse  dicimus^  quia  nulla  in  eo 
variaiio  est  intelligenda,  Et  eliam  in  rebus  creatis,  ea  qiias  nun- 
quam  in  its  diverso  modo  se  habentt  ut  ezistentia  et  duratio  in  re 
existeti/e  et  durante,  non  qualitates  aut  modi,  sed  attributa  did 
deberU.*' 

"As  qualities  help  to  distinguish  not  only  one  soul  from  an- 
other soul,  and  one  body  from  another  body,  but  (in  a  more 
general  way)  every  soul  from  every  body,  it  follows  that  quali- 
ties, by  having  this  common  reference  to  both,  are  naturally 
divided  into  corporeal  and  incorporeal* ' 

Hntcheson  also^  reduces  all  qualities  to  two  genera.  Thought, 
— proper  to  mind.     Motion,  —  proper  to  matter. 

QnalUies  are  distinguished  as  essential,  or  such  as  are  inse- 
parable from  the  substance — as  thought  from  mind,  dr  exten- 
sion from  matter ;  and  non-essential,  or  such  as  we  can  separate 
in  conception  from  the  substance — as  passionateness  or  mild- 
ness from  mind,  or  heat  or  cold  from  matter. 

"  With  respect  to  all  kinds  of  qualities,  there  is  one  thing 
to  be  observed,  that  some  degree  of  permanence  is  always 
requisite ;  else  they  are  not  so  properly  qualities  as  incidental 
affections.  Thus  we  call  not  a  man  passionate,  because  he  has 
occasionally  been  angered,  but  because  he  is  prone  to  frequent 
anger ;  nor  do  we  say  a  man  is  of  a  pallid  or  a  ruddy  com- 
plexion, because  he  is  red  by  immediate  exercise  or  pale  by 
sudden  fear,  but  when  that  paleness  or  redness  may  be  called 
constitutional."  • 

On  the  question,  historical  and  critical,  as  to  the  distinction 
of  the  qualities  of  matter  as  primary  or  secondary,  see  Eeid's 
Works,  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton.* 

"Another  division  of  qualities  is  into  natural  and  acquired. 
Thus  in  the  mind,  docility  may  be  called  a  natural  gt/aZ<7y ; 
science  an  acquired  one :  in  the  human  body,  beauty  may  be 

*  Ilarriii,  Fhil.  Jrrangf^  chap.  8.  *  Metaphys^  part.  I.,  cap.  6. 

*  llarriJi,  PfdL  Arrange^  chap.  8.  *  Note  d. 
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called  a  natural  quality;  gentility  (good  carriage)  an  acquired 
one.  This  distinction  descends  even  to  bodies  inanimate.  Tc 
transmit  objects  of  vision  is  a  qualiiy  natural  to  crystal ;  but  to 
enlarge  them  while  transmitted,  is  a  character  adventitioua. 
Even  the  same  qualUy  may  be  naim-ul  in  one  substance,  as 
attraction  in  the  magnet;  and  acquired  in  another,  as  the  same 
attraction  in  the  magnetic  bar.'' ' —  V.  Attribute,  Profosition. 
ttuality  (Occult).  —  "It  was  usual  with  the  Peripatetics,  when 
the  cause  of  any  phenomena  was  demanded,  to  have  recourse 
to  their  faculties  or  occult  qualities^  and  to  say,  for  instance, 
tliat  bread  nourished  by  its  nutritive  faculty  (quality) ;  and 
senna  purged  by  its  purgative." ' 

"  Were  I  to  make  a  division  of  the  qualities  of  bodies  as  they 
appear  to  our  senses,  I  would  divide  them  first  into  those  that 
are  manifest,  and  those  that  are  occult.  The  manifest  qualities 
are  those  which  Mr.  Locke  calls  ^tmar^;  such  as  Extension, 
Figure,  Divisibility,  Motion,  Hardness,  Softness,  Fluidity. 
The  nature  of  these  is  manifest  even  to  sense ;  and  the  busi- 
nes*^  of  the  philosopher  with  regard  to  them  is  not  to  find  out 
their  nature,  which  is  well  known,  but  to  discover  the  effects 
produced  by  their  various  combinations ;  and,  with  regard  to 
those  of  them  which  are  not  essential  to  matter,  to  discover 
their  causes  as  far  as  he  is  able. 

*'  The  second  class  consists  of  occult  qucdiiies,  which  may  be 
subdivided  into  various  kinds ;  stR  first,  the  secondary  qualities; 
secondly,  the  disorders  we  feel  in  our  own  bodies ;  and  thirdly, 
all  the  qualities  which  we  call  powers  of  bodies,  whether  me- 
chanical, chemical,  medical,  animal,  or  vegetable :  or  if  there 
be  any  other  powers  not  comprehended  under  these  heads. 
Of  all  these  the  existence  is  manifest  to  sense,  but  the  nature 
is  occult;  and  here  the  philosopher  has  an  ample  field."* 

ftVAB'TITT  (ftoifop,  quantum,  how  much)  is  defined  by  mathe- 
maticians to  be  "  that  which  admits  of  more  or  less." 

"  Mathematics  contain  properly  the  doctrine  of  measure : 
and  the  object  of  this  science  is  commonly  said  to  bo  quantify  i 


'  Hani?,  PfrU.  Arrangt^  chap.  8. 

*  Hume.  Diid.  on  NaL  Relig.,  part  fr. 

"  R«id,  hitai  Fbw^  ewwy  iL.  cbap.  18;  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  JHscustions,  p.  81L 
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tberefore»  quantity  ought  to  be  defined,  ichat  may  ht  measured. 
Those  who  have  defined  quantity  to  be  whatever  is  capable  of 
more  or  les.ft  have  given  too  wide  a  notion  of  it,  which,  it  is 
apprehended,  has  led  some  persons  to  apply  mathematical  rea« 
soning  to  subjects  that  do  not  admit  of  it.  Pain  and  pleasure 
admit  of  various  degrees,  but  who  can  pretend  to  measure 
them  !" » 

**  According  to  the  common  definition,  quantity  h  that  which 
is  susceptible  of  augmentation  or  diminution.  But  many 
things  susceptible  of  augmentation  or  diminution,  and  that 
even  in  a  continuous  manner,  are  not  quantities.  A  sensation, 
painful  or  pleasing,  augments  or  diminishes,  and  runs  through 
different  phases  of  intensity.  But  there  is  nothing  in  common 
between  a  sensation  and  quantity  J** 

"There  are  some  quantities  which  may  be  called  j^roper, 

and  others  improper That  properly  is  quantity 

which  is  measured  by  its  own  kind;  or  which,  of  its  own  nature, 
is  capable  of  being  doubled  or  tripled,  without  taking  in  any 
juantiiy  of  a  different  kind  as  a  measure  of  it.  Improper  quan- 
tity is  that  which  cannot  be  measured  by  its  ovm  kind;  but  to 
which  we  assign  a  measure  by  the  means  of  some  proper 
quantity^  that  is  related  to  it.  Thus  velocity  of  motion,  when 
we  consider  it  by  itself,  cannot  be  measured."  We  measure 
it  by  the  space  passed  in  a  given  time.' 

Quantity  (Discrete  and  Gontinuons).  —  ''In  magnitude  and 

multitude  we  behold  the  two  primary,  the  two  grand  and  com- 
prehensive species,  into  which  the  genus  of  quantity  is  divided ; 
magnitude,  from  its  union,  being  called  quantity  continuous; 
multitude,  from  its  separation,  quantity  discrete.  Of  the  con- 
tinuous kind  is  every  solid ;  also  the  bound  of  every  solid :  that 
is,  a  superficies ;  and  the  bound  of  every  superficies,  that  is,  a 
line ;  to  which  may  be  added  those  two  concomitants  of  every 
body,  namely,  time  and  place.  Of  the  disci^efe  kind  are 
fleets  and  armies,  herds,  flocks,  the  syllables  of  sounds  articu^ 
late,  &c."< 

•*  Discrete  quantity  is  that  of  which  the  parts  have  no  con* 
tinuity,  as  in  number.     The  number,  e.  g,,  of  inches  in  a  fo  )t^ 

■  Reid,  Euay  on  Quantity.  »  Did.  des  Sciences  PhiUwipK. 

■  Reid,  Euay  on  Quantity.  •  HarriB.  Phil.  Arranqt.,  chap. ». 

2c 
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rule,  is  the  same  whether  the  solid  inches  remain  continuous^ 
or  are  cut  asunder  and  flung  about  the  world  ;  hut  they  do  not 
constitute  a  foot  length  (which  is  a  continuous  qiiantifi/),  un- 
less they  are  so  joined  together  that  the  lx)unding  lines  of  one 
coincide  with  those  of  another.  Of  coniinuoiis  quantities  there 
are  two  kinds;  one,  of  which  the  parts  are  co-existent,  as  in 
extension ;  another,  in  which  the  parts  are  successive,  as  in 
duration.  Discrete  and  continuous  quantities  are  sometimes 
called  multitude  and  magnitude.^*  * 

According  to  Derodon"  quantify  ia  either — 1.  Permanent, 
when  its  parts  are  together ;  or  2.  Successive^  when  they  exist 
some  after  others.  Time  and  motion  are  quaniiJi/  successive. 
Pennaneni  qtiantity  is  —  1.  Continuous^  as  a  line  which  is 
length  ;  superficies^  which  is  length  and  breadth  ;  and  mathe- 
matical body,  which  is  length,  breadth,  and  depth.  2.  Dis' 
creie^  as  number  and  speech, 

Hutcheson*  notices  magnitude,  time,  and  number,  as  three 
genera  of  quantity. 

Quantity  is  called  disci-ete  when  the  parts  are  not  connected, 
as  number ;  continuous,  when  they  arc  connected,  and  then  it 
is  either  successive,  as  time,  motion ;  or  permanent,  which  is 
what  is  otherwise  called  space  or  extension,  in  length,  breadth, 
and  depth  ;  length  alone  constitutes  lines ;  length  and  breadth, 
surfaces;  and  the  three  together,  solids.*  —  V.  Proposition. 
ftUIDDITY  or  dUIDITT  (qnidditas,  from  quid,  what).  — This 
term  was  employed  in  scholastic  philosophy  as  equivalent  to 
the  to  ti  ^  ilvat  of  Aristotle,  and  denotes  what  was  subse- 
quently called  the  substantial  form.  It  is  the  answer  to  the 
question,  What  is  it?  quid  est?  It  is  that  which  distinguishes 
a  thing  from  other  things,  and  makes  it  what  it  is,  and  not 
another.  It  is  synonymous  with  essence,  and  comprehends 
both  the  substance  and  qualities.  For  qualities  belong  to  sub- 
stance, and  by  qualities  substance  manifests  itself.  It  is  the 
known  essence  of  a  thing;  or  the  complement  of  all  that 
makes  us  conceive  of  anything  as  we  conceive  of  it,  aa  dif- 
ferent from  any  or  every  other  thing. 


>  ritcgerald,  Notes  to  Aristf/Oe's  Ethics,  8to,  Doblin,  1850,  p.  151.  — S«e  Arletitle  ii 
thlfgrn".,  c.  6. 
»  /V».»/.f..  rnr?  1.  Oftp.  5.  •  Meiaphys.,  part  i^  c«p.  5 

•  finl  Hnii.  /xij;..  part  i.,  rh.  2. 
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QTJIETISM  (quieSf  rest)  **  is  the  doctrine  that  the  highc^^t  charau- 
ter  of  virtue  consists  in  the  perpetual  contemplation  and  Ioto 
of  supreme  excellence." ' 

The  two  following  propositions  from  Fenelon's  Maxims  of  the 
Saints,  were  condemned  hy  Innocent  XII.  in  1699.  1.  There 
is  attainable  in  this  life  a  state  of  perfection  in  which  the  ex- 
pectation of  reward  and  the  fear  of  punishment  have  no  place. 
2.  Souls  may  be  so  iniiamed  with  love  to  God,  and  so  resigned 
to  his  will,  that  if  they  believed  that  God  had  condemned  them 
to  eternal  pain,  they  would  absolutely  sacrifice  their  salvation. 

Madame  Guy  on  thought  she  had  learned  a  method  by  which 
souls  might  be  carried  to  such  a  state  of  perfection,  that  a  con- 
tinual act  of  contemplation  and  love  might  be  substituted  for 
all  other  acts  of  religion. 

A  controversy  was  carried  on  by  Fenelon  and  Bossuet  on 
the  subject.  See  a  dissertation  by  M.  Bonnel,  De  la  Contro- 
verse  de  Bossuet  ei  Fetielon,  sur  le  Qui4tisme;^  Upham,  Life  of 
Madame  Guy  on. 


RACE.— r.  Species. 

RATIO. — ^When  two  subjects  admit  of  comparison  with  reference 
to  some  quality  which  they  possess  in  common,  and  which  may 
be  measured,  this  measure  is  their  ratio,  or  the  rate  in  which 
the  one  exceeds  the  other.  With  this  term  is  connected  that 
oi proportion,  which  denotes  the  portions,  or  parts  of  one  mag- 
nitude which  are  contained  in  another.  In  mathematics,  the 
term  raiio  is  used  for  proportion  ;  thus,  instead  of  the  propor^ 
Hon  which  one  thing  bears  to  another,  we  say,  the  ratio  which 
one  bears  to  the  other,  meaning  its  comparative  magnitude. 

In  the  following  passage  ratio  is  used  for  reason  or  cause, 
**  In  this  consists  the  ratio  and  essential  ground  of  tlie  gospel 
doctrine."' — V.  Reason. 

EATIOCINATIOIT.— "The  conjunction  of  images  with  affirma- 
tions and  negations,  which  make  up  propositions,  and  the 
conjunction  of  propositions  one  to  another,  and  illation  of  con* 
elusions  npon  them,  is  ratiocination  or  discourse. 


*  Samner,  Rcenrdi  o/.  Ortatum,  rol.  ii..  p.  239. 

3  8vo,  Macoq,  1850.  '  Waterland,  Worlct,  vol.  iz^  trm.  L 
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"Some  consecutions  are  bo  intimately  and  evidently  con 
nexed  to,  or  found  in,  the  premises,  that  the  conclusion  is  at- 
tained qucufi  per  saUum,  and  without  anything  of  raUocinaiive 
process,  and  as  the  eye  sees  its  objects  immediately  and  with- 
out any  previous  discourse." ' 

*'  The  schoolmen  make  a  third  act  of  the  mind  which  they 
call  ratiocination,  and  we  may  style  it  the  generation  of  a 
judgment  from  others  actually  in  our  understanding."* 

"  When  from  a  general  proposition,  by  combining  it  with 
other  propositions,  we  infer  a  proposition  of  the  same  degree 
of  generality  with  itself,  or  a  less  general  proposition,  or  a 
proposition  merely  individual,  the  process  is  ratiocination  (or 
syllogism)."' — F.  Reasoning. 
RATIONALE. — **  The  chairs  of  theology  and  philosophy  (during 
the  scholastic  ages)  were  the  oracular  seats  from  which  the 
doctrines  of  Aristotle  were  expounded,  as  the  rationale  of 
theological  and  moral  truth."* 

"  There  cannot  be  a  body  of  rules  without  a  rationale,  and 
this  rationale  constitutes  the  science.  There  were  poets  before 
there  were  rules  of  poetical  composition  ;  but  before  Aristotle, 
or  Horace,  or  Boileau,  or  Pope  could  write  their  arts  of  poetry 
and  criticism,  they  had  considered  the  reasons  on  which  their 
precepts  rested,  they  had  conceived  in  their  own  minds  a 
theory  of  the  art.  In  like  manner  there  were  navigators 
before  there  was  an  art  of  navigation ;  but  before  the  art  of 
navigation  could  teach  the  methods  of  finding  the  ship's  place 
by  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  science  of  astro- 
nomy must  have  explained  the  system  of  the  world."* 

Anthony  Sparrow,  bishop  of  Exeter,  is  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled,  A  Rationale  upon  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer} — F", 
Science,  Art. 
RATIONALISM,  in  philosophy,  is  opposed  to  sensualism,  sen^ 
suism,  or  stnsism,  according  to  all  which,  all  our  knowledge  is 
derived  from  sense.     It  is  also  opposed  to  empiricism,  whicb 

'  Hale,  Prim.  Orig.  of  Mankind^  pp.  60,  51. 

*  Tucker,  Light  of  NcUure,  toI.  1.,  part  i.,  c,  11,  sect  IS. 

•  Mill,  Log.f  2d  edit.,  rol.  i.,  p.  223. 

*  Hampden,  On  SehoUutie  PhitoMphy,  lect  i.,  p.  0. 

•  Bir  G.  C.  Uvlm  MeUwd  of  Obwrv  in  i^i^ict,  «hap.  10, 
12ino,  Lond.,  1668. 
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RATIONALISM  — 

refers  all  our  knowledge  to  sensation  and  reflection,  or  expe- 
rience. According  to  rationalismy  reason  furnishes  certain 
elements,  without  which  experience  is  not  possible.  The  phi« 
losophy  of  Condillac  is  of  the  former  kind.  —  that  of  Ilojer 
CoUard  of  the  latter.  The  philosophy  of  Locke  and  Reid  have 
been  contrasted  in  the  same  manner,  but  not  quite  correctl}'. 
— F.  Sbnsism,  Sensuisx,  Sensualism. 

RATIONALISM,  in  religion,  as  opposed  to  supematuralism 
means  the  adoption  of  reason  as  our  sufficient  and  only  guide, 
exclusive  of  tradition  and  revelation.  8pinoza,  in  his  TraC' 
talus  Theologico-Poliiiciis,  tried  to  explain  all  that  is  super- 
natural in  religion  by  reason.  And  Strauss  and  others  in 
modern  Germany  have  carried  this  line  of  speculation  muol 
farther. 

RATIONALISTS,  — "The  empirical  philosophers  are  like  pit 
mires ;  they  only  lay  up  and  use  their  store.  The  rationalists 
are  like  the  spiders ;  they  spin  all  out  of  their  own  bowels. 
But  give  mo  a  philosopher,  who,  like  the  bee,  hath  a  middle 
faculty,  gathering  from  abroad,  but  digesting  that  which  ij» 
gathered  by  his  own  virtue."  * 

REAL  (The). — "  There  is  no  arguing  from  ideal  to  real  existence, 
unless  it  could  first  be  shown,  that  such  ideas  must  have  their 
objective  realities,  and  cannot  be  accounted  for,  as  they  pas.i 
within,  except  it  be  by  supposing  such  and  such  real  exist' 
ences,  ad  extra,  to  answer  them."  ^ 
The  term  real  always  imports  the  existent.     It  is  used  - 

1.  As  denoting  the  existent,  as  opposed  to  the  non-existent, 
something,  as  opposed  to  nothing. 

2.  As  opposed  to  the  nominal  or  verbal,  the  thing  to  the 
name. 

3.  As  synonymous  with  actual,  and  thus  opposed  —  1.  To 
poieniial,  and  2.  To  possible,  existence. 

4.  As  denoting  the  absolute  in  opposition  to  the  phenomenal 
things  in  themselves  in  opposition  to  things  as  they  appear  t4) 
lis,  relatively  to  our  faculties. 

5.  As  indicating  a  subsistence  in  nature  in  opposition  1o  a 
representation  in  thought,  ens  reale,  as  opposed  to  ens  ration  is. 

*  Bacon,  ApophUugms.  *  WaterliiDd,  Wurkt,  toI.  iv.,  p.  435 
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EEAL  — 

6.  As  opposed  to  logical  or  raiionalf  a  thing  which  in  itself, 
or  really,  re,  is  one,  may  logically,  ralione,  be  considered  as 
diverse  or  plural,  and  vice  versa.*  —  F.  Virtual. 

REALISM,  as  opposed  to  idealism,  is  the  doctrine  that  in  per- 
ception there  is  an  immediate  or  intuitive  cognition  of  the 
external  object,  while  according  to  idealutm  our  knowledge  of 
an  external  world  is  mediate  and  representative,  i.e.,  by  means 
of  ideas.  —  V.  Idea,  and  Idealism.' 

REALISM,,  as  opposed  to  nomituilism,  is  the  doctrine  that  gemis 
and  species  are  real  things,  existing  independently  of  our  con- 
ceptions and  expressions ;  and  that  as  in  the  case  of  singular 
terms,  there  is  some  real  individual  corresponding  to  each,  so, 
in  common  terms  also,  there  is  something  corresponding  to 
each ;  which  is  the  object  of  our  thoughts,  when  we  employ 
the  term.' 

Cousin  has  said  that  the  Middle  Age  is  but  a  development 
of  a  phrase  of  Porphyry,*  which  has  been  thus  translated  by 
Boethius  —  Mox  de  generibus  et  speciebus  illud  quidem  sive  snb- 
sistant,  sive  in  salts  nudis  intellectibus  posita  sint,  sive  sitbsisiau' 
tia  coi'poralia  sint  an  ineorpwalia,  et  vtrum  separata  a  sensibi- 
libus  an  in  sensibilibus  posita  et  ciira  hcec  consisteniia,  dicert. 
recusabo. — V.  Conceptualism,  Nominalism.  —  See  Chretien, 
Log.  Meih.;^  Thomson,  Outline  of  Jmws  of  Tfiought.^ 

REASON  (Ratio,  from  reor,  to  think). — "  The  word  reason  in  the 
English  language  has  different  significations ;  sometimes  it  is 
taken  for  true  and  clear  principles ;  sometimes  for  clear  and 
fair  deductions  from  these  principles ;  and  sometimes  for  the 
cause,  and  particularly  the  final  cause.  But  the  consideration 
I  shall  have  of  it  here  is  in  a  signification  different  from  all 
these;  and  that  is,  as  it  stands  for  a  faculty  in  man,  that 
faculty  whereby  man  is  supposed  to  bo  distinguished  from 
beasts,*^  and  wherein  it  is  evident  he  much  surpasses  them.' 


ff 


■  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Reid's  Wtnrks,  note  B. 

*  Ibid.,  note  c;  EtUn.  Bw.,  toI.  lU.,  pp.  175-181. 

■  What«ly,  i<y.,  book  i?.,  ch.  6, 1 1.  *  Itagogf.^  ch.  1. 
•Ch  3.                                                                                           •  Part  i.,  sect  23. 

^  La  liaison,  danii  »a  definition  la  plus  »imple.  est  la  fkcult^  do  comprendre,  qo*il  im 
fkut  piut  a  confondre  nvcc  la  fucult^  de  connaitre.  £n  effet  leit  animauz  oonnaisfent  Hi 
D«*  )<aral8.««nt  p>u>  oomprendre,  et  c'est  U  qui  les  distingue  de  1  bomme. — Jouffroj,i>roiK 
Ktit.,  torn,  i.,  p.  38. 

*  Liickis  K*tay  o»  Hum.  Uiidfrstand.,  book  Iv..  cliau.  17. 
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**All  the  operations  of  the  mind  when  it  thinks  of  the 
qualities  of  things  separately  from  the  things  to  whioh  they 
belong ;  or  when  it  forms  general  notions,  and  employs  geno 
ral  terms ;  or  when  it  judges  of  the  agreement  or  disagree^ 
ment  of  different  things;  or  when  it  draws  inferences;  are 
c</mprehended  under  the  term  reasoji.  Reason  seems  chiofly 
to  consist  in  the  power  to  keep  such  or  such  thoughts  in  the 
mind ;  and  to  change  them  at  pleasure ;  instead  of  their  flow- 
ing through  the  mind  as  in  dreams:  also  in  the  power  to  see 
the  difference  between  one  thought  and  another,  and  so  com< 
pare,  separate,  or  join  them  together  afresh.  Though  animals 
seem  to  have  some  little  power  to  perform  these  operations, 
man  has  so  much  more  of  it,  that  he  alone  is  said  to  be  en- 
dowed with  reason,**  * 

"  This  word  is  used  to  signify — 1.  All  the  intellectual  powers 
collectively.  2.  Those  intellectual  powers  exclusively  in  which 
man  differs  from  brutes.  3.  The  faculty  of  carrying  on  the 
operation  of  reasoning,  4.  The  premiss  or  premises  of  an 
argument,  especially  the  minor  premiss ;  and  it  is  from  reason 
in  this  sense  that  the  word  reasoning  is  derived.  5.  A  cause, 
as  when  we  say  that  the  reason  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is, 
that  the  moon  is  interposed  between  it  and  the  earth."' 

"In  common  and  popular  discourse,  reason  denotes  that 
power  by  which  we  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  and  right 
from  wrong ;  and  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  combine  means 
for  the  attainment  of  particular  ends."* 

"lieason  is  used  sometimes  to  express  the  whole  of  those 
powers  which  elevate  man  above  the  brutes,  and  constitute 
his  rational  nature,  more  especially,  perhaps,  his  intellectual 
powers ;  sometimes  to  express  the  power  of  deduction  or  argu- 
mentation."* 

Considering  it  as  a  word  denoting  a  faculty  or  complement 

*  Tn jlor,  EUments  qf  Thtmght. 

*  The  idea  of  the  rtaton  i?  higher  than  that  of  cause.    The  groand  or  rtavm  of  hW 
»r  i'tenre,  actual  or  posaible,  ts  the  existence  of  God     Hud  He  not  existed,  nothiuj;  cou  c 
tTer  have  existed.    But  God  is  the  cause  only  of  such  things  as  he  has  ereatod  in  tiui  i 
while  he  in  the  in^und  or  reaton  of  everything  possible. 

■  Whnt«ly,  Lng.,  Appendix  i. 

*  Stewart,  Eltmtnit,  toI.  U.,  chap.  1. 

*  Ibid.t  OuUineSt  P^rt  ii.,  chap.  1,  sect  %. 
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REASON— 

of  faculties,  Sir  W.  Hamilton  >  sajs,  **Bta8on  has  been  eoi 
ployed  to  denote  — 

"  1.  Our  intelligent  nature  in  general,  as  distinguished  from 
the  lower  cognitive  faculties,  as  sense,  imagination,  and  mo- 
Dkory ;  and  in  contrast  to  the  feelings  and  desires,  including 
•  —  1.  Conception ;  2.  Judgment ;  3.  Reasoning  ;  4.  Intelli- 
gence; VOV^. 

*'  2.  The  right  and  regular  use  of  our  rational  faculties. 

"3.  The  dianoetic  and  noetic  functions  of  reason  ^  as  by 
Reid.' 

*'  The  dianoetic  function  or  ratiocination,  as  by  Reid  in  his 
Inquiry* 

**  5.  The  noetic  function  or  common  sense.  And  by  Kant 
and  others  opposed  to  the  understanding  as  comprehending 
the  other  functions  of  thought.'' 

REASON  (Spontaneity  of).  —  **l  call  spontaneity  of  reason,  the 
development  of  reason  anterior  to  reflection,  the  power  which 
reason  has  to  seize  at  first  upon  truth,  to  comprehend  it  and 
to  admit  it,  without  demanding  and  rendering  to  itself  an 
account  of  it."* 

REASON  AND  TTNDERSTANDING.  —  "  Pure  reason  or  intui- 
tion  holds  a  similar  relation  to  the  understanding  that  percep- 
tion holds  to  sensation.  As  sensation  reveals  only  subjective 
facts,  while  perception  involves  a  direct  intuition  of  the 
objective  world  around  us ;  so  with  regard  to  higher  truths 
and  laws,  the  understanding  furnishes  merely  the  subjective 
forms  in  which  they  may  be  logically  stated,  while  intuition 
brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  actual  matter,  or  reality  of 
truth  itself."* 

"  The  faculty  of  thought  manifests  itdelf  both  as  understand- 
ing and  reason.  By  the  understanding  we  inquire  after  and 
investigate  the  grounds,  causes,  and  conditions  of  our  repre- 
sentations, feelings,  and  desires,  and  of  those  objects  standing 
in  immediate  connection  with  them;  by  reason  we  inquire 

>  JSetcf  I  Worktf  note  a,  iwot.  6. 

*  InieU.  Jhw.,  amy  vi.,  chap.  2. 

'  Introd.,  fleet.  3,  chap.  2,  sect  5  and  7. 

«  GousiD,  UM.  of  Mod.  Philng^  Tol.  i.,  p.  113. 

•  M otnll,  i^iOoc.  qf  Jlelig.,  p.  19. 
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EEASOSr  — 

after  ultimate  groundsi  causes,  and  conditions.  By  the  under' 
ittanding  we  evolve  rules  for  the  regulation  of  our  desiring 
faculty ;  by  reasoii  we  subordinate  these  rules  to  a  higher  law. 
to  a  law  which  determines  the  unconditioned  form,  the  highest 
end  of  acting.  Through  the  power  of  thought,  therefore,  our 
knowledge,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  is  comprehended  in 
unity,  connection,  and  in  being.'' ' 

**  By  the  understanding ,  I  mean  the  faculty  of  thinking  and 
forming  judgments  on  the  notices  furnished  by  the  sense,  ac- 
cording to  certain  rules  existing  in  itself,  which  rules  consti- 
tute its  distinct  nature.  By  the  pure  reason,  I  mean  the  power 
by  which  we  become  possessed  of  principles  (the  eternal  veri- 
ties of  Plato  and  Descartes)  and  of  ideas  (n.&.,  not  images), 
as  the  ideas  of  a  point,  a  line,  a  circle,  in  mathematics ;  and 
of  justice,  holiness,  free-will,  &c.,  in  morals.  Hence  in  works 
of  pure  science,  the  definitions  of  necessity  precede  the  reason- 
ing ;  in  other  works  they  more  aptly  form  the  conclusion."  * 

**  The  definition  and  proper  character  of  man — ^tfaat,  namely, 
which  should  contradistinguish  him  from  other  animals,  is  to 
be  taken  from  his  reason  rather  than  his  understanding ;  in 
regard  that  in  other  creatures  there  may  be  something  of 
understanding,  but  there  is  nothing  of  reason." ' 

In  the  philosophy  of  Kant  the  understanding  is  distinguished 
from  the  reason  — 

1.  By  the  sphere  of  their  action.  The  sphere  of  the  under- 
standing  is  coincident  with  the  sensible  world,  and  cannot 
transcend  it ;  but  the  reason  ascends  to  the  super-sensuous. 

2.-  By  the  objects  and  results  of  their  exercise.  The  under 
standing  deals  with  conceptions,  the  reason  with  ideas.  The 
knowledge  obtained  by  the  understanding  is  particular  and 
contingent,  the  product  of  the  reason  is  necessary  and  univer- 
sal knowledge  or  truth.* 

*'  The  faculty  which  combines  the  simple  perceptions,  and 
so  gives  the  knowledge  of  the  complex  objects,  has  been  called 
the  understanding.    It  is  an  energy  of  the  mind  as  intelligent. 

*  Tenneman,  Orundriss,  sect.  41.  *  Coleridge,  Friend,  pp.  150, 161. 

*  Ilanringtoa,  quoted  in  Aids  to  RfJUdion,  toI.  i.,  p.  162. 

*  Crit.  of  l*un  Reason,  bw  Engliah  trauAlat^  pp.  7,  20,  57,  268,  7.  277,  ProleffOMena^ 
pect.  69.  Sec  also  Morell,  PMlo$.  qf  Relig^  chap.  2 ;  and  Philos.  Tendenciu,  p.  7 1 ;  Colo 
rklge,  Aids  to  SeJUctum, 
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EEASON  — 

It  is  an  ultimate  fact  of  knowledge,  that  the  mind  is  conseiout 
of  itself  as  tinity,  of  the  world  as  diversity.  The  outward 
world  is  seen  as  diverse  through  the  various  sensationsi  but  is 
bound  in  certain  relations  —  those  of  space  —  which  are  inae- 
pendent  of  the  perceiving  subject.  The  mind  requires  a  cause 
external  to  itself,  of  the  constant  representation  of  unity  in 
diversity,  no  less  than  of  the  representation  of  different  quali- 
ties. The  reoJtofif  therefore,  in  virtue  of  its  causal  principle, 
refers  these  relations  to  the  object.  Precisely  as  the  intelli- 
gence refers  the  single  perception  to  an  external  cause,  so  it 
refers  the  combination  of  perceptions  to  one  object.  The 
understandhig  is  thus  the  same  faculty  with  the  reason,  but  in 
certain  particular  applications."  * 

"  The  assertion  of  a  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  it  appre- 
hends truth,  which  faculty  is  higher  than  the  discursive  rea- 
son, as  the  truth  apprehended  by  it  is  higher  than  mere  demon- 
strative truth,  agrees  with  the  doctrine  taught  and  insisted  on 
by  the  late  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  And  so  far  as  he  was 
the  means  of  inculcating  this  doctrine,  which  is  the  doctrine  of 
Plato,  and,  I  might  add,  of  Aristotle,  and  of  many  other  philo- 
sophers, let  him  have  due  honour.  But  in  his  desire  to  impress 
the  doctrine  upon  men's  minds,  he  combined  it  with  several 
other  tenets,  which  will  not  bear  examination.  He  held  that 
the  two  faculties  by  which  these  two  kinds  of  truth  are  appre- 
hended, and  which  our  philosophical  writers  call  the  intuitivt 
reason,  and  the  discursive  reason,  may  be  called,  and  ought  to 
be  called  respectively,  the  reason  and  the  understanding ;  and 
that  the  second  of  these  is  of  the  nature  of  the  instinct  of 
animals,  so  as  to  be  something  intermediate  between  reason 
and  instinct.  These  opinions,  I  may  venture  to  say,  are  alto- 
gether erroneous.  The  intuitive  reason  and  the  discursive 
reason  are  not,  by  any  English  writers,  called  the  reason  and 
the  nnderstanding ;  and  accordingly,  Coleridge  has  had  to  alter 
all  the  passages,  viz.,  those  taken  from  Lcighton,  Harrington, 
and  Bacon,  from  which  his  exposition  proceeds.  The  vndcr- 
standing  is  so  far  from  being  especially  the  discursive  or  rea- 
soning faculty,  that  it  is,  in  universal  usage,  and  by  our  best 
writers,  opposed  to  the  discursive  or  reasoning  faculty.     Thus 


*  R.  A.  TkomKOn,  Christian  Theism,  book  I.,  rhnp.  3. 
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this  is  expressly  declared  by  Sir  John  Davies  in  his  poen 

*  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul/    He  says  of  the  soul :  — 

*  When  she  rata  things,  and  moTes  from  groand  to  groandf 

The  name  of  reason  (ratio)  she  acquires  fx-om  this, 
Bat  when  by  reason  she  the  truth  bath  found, 
And  standeth  flxt,  she  ttnderstanding  isJ 

"  Instead  of  the  reason  being  fixed,  and  the  understanding 
discursive,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  says,  the  reason  is  distinctively 
discursive ;  that  is,  it  obtains  conclusions  by  running  from  one 
point  to  another.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  discursus;  or 
taking  the  full  term,  discursus  rationiSf  discourse  of  reason. 
Understanding  is  fixed,  that  is,  it  dwells  upon  one  view  of  a 
subject,  and  not  upon  the  steps  by  which  that  view  is  obtained. 
The  verb  to  reason  implies  the  substantive,  the  reason,  though 
it  is  not  co-extensive  with  it ;  for,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  the 
intuitive  7'eason  as  well  as  the  discursive  reason.  But  it  is 
by  the  faculty  of  reason  that  we  are  capable  of  reasoning ; 
though  undoubtedly  the  practice  or  the  pretence  of  reasoning 
may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  seem  at  variance  with  reason  in  the 
more  familiar  sense  of  the  term;  as  is  the  case  also  in  French. 

•  .     Moli^re's  Crisale  says  (in  the  Femmes  Savantes)  -  • 

*  RaiisonncT  est  Vemploi  de  toute  ma  maison 
Et  le  raisonnement  en  bannit  la  Maiton.^ 

**  If  Mr.  Coleridge's  assertion  were  true  that  the  understand 
ing  is  the  discursive  and  the  reason  the  fixed  faculty,  we 
should  be  justified  in  saying  that  the  understanding  is  the 
faculty  by  which  we  reason,  and  the  reason  is  the  faculty  by 
which  we  understand.    But  this  is  not  so.     .     .     . 

"Mr.  Coleridge's  object  in  his  speculations  is  nearly  the 
same  as  Plato's,  viz.,  to  declare  that  there  is  a  truth  of  a  higher 
kind  than  can  be  obtained  by  mere  reasoning ;  and  also  t<) 
claim,  as  portions  of  this  higher  truth,  certain  fundamental 
d<>otrines  of  morality.  Among  these  Mr.  Coleridge  phices  tlie 
authority  of  conscience,  and  Plato  the  supremo  good.  Mr. 
Coleridge  also  holds,  as  Plato  held,  that  the  reason  of  man  in 
its  highest  and  most  comprehensive  form,  is  a  portion  of  a 
supreme  and  universal  reason  ;  and  leads  to  truth,  not  in  virtue 
of  its  special  attributes  in  each  person,  but  by  its  ( wn  nature. 
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"  The  view  thus  given  of  that  higher  kind  of  knowledg€ 
which  Plato  and  Aristotle  place  above  ordinary  science,  as 
being  the  knowledge  of  and  faculty  of  learning  first  principlest 
will  enable  us  to  explain  some  expressions  which  might  other- 
wise be  misunderstood.  Socrates,  in  the  concluding  part  of 
the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Republic,  says,  tliat  this  kind  of  know- 
ledge is  *that  of  which  the  reason  (xoyo;)  takes  hold,'  t7i  virtue 
of  its  potoer  of  reasoning,*  Here  we  are  plainly  not  to  under- 
stand that  we  arrive  at  first  principles  by  reasoning ;  for  the 
very  opposite  is  true,  and  is  here  taught,  viz.,  that  first  prin- 
ciples are  not  what  we  reason  to,  but  what  we  reasfm  from. 
The  meaning  of  this  passage  plainly  is,  that  first  principles 
are  those  of  which  the  reason  takes  hold  in  virtue  of  its  power 
of  reasoning ;  they  are  the  conditions  which  must  exist  in 
order  to  make  any  reasoning  possible ;  they  are  the  proposi- 
tions which  the  reason  must  involve  implicitly,  in  order  that 
we  may  reason  explicitly ;  they  are  the  intuitive  roots  of  the 
dialectical  power. 

**  Plato's  views  may  be  thus  exhibited :  — 


Intelligible  World,  voiiHv. 

Visible  World,  hpar&v, 

1 

Ol^eet...... 

Ideas. 

Conceptions. 

Thingi. 
{da,  ff.r.A. 

Images. 

Process.... 

Intuition. 

Demonstration. 

Belief. 

Conjecture. 
tiKaoia, 

Faculties. 

iDtoiUTe 
Koaron. 

DiacursiTe 
Reason. 

1 

1 

Sensation. 

• 

From  a  paper  by  Dr.  Whewell,  On  the  Intellectual  Powers 
according  to  Plated — F.  Undkestandinq. 
Season  (Impersonal). — Reason,  according  to  Cousin  and  other 
French  philosophers,  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  have  know- 
ledge of  the  infinite  and  the  absolute,  and  is  impersonal, 

**Lice(.  enim  inieUectus  mens  sit  individuus  et  separatus  ah 


*  lu  the  Cambridge  Pfiilos.  TroMt.,  186S. 
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inidUcin  tttOy  iamen  secnTidvm  quod  est  individuus  mm  kahei 

universale  in  ipso,  ei  ideo  non  individuattir  id  quod  est  in  iniel- 

leciu.     .     .     .     Sic  igitur  universale  ut  universale  est  uhique  ei 

semj>er  idem  omnino  ei  idem  in  ammahus  omnium^  non  recipieim 

individuationem  ah  animuJ* 

These  words  are  quoted  from  Averhoes,  by  Mons.  Haureau,' 

who  exclaims,  "  Voila  la  thfese  de  I'intelligenco  ou  de  la  raison 

impersonelle  I "    But  the  truth  is,  that  the  root  and  germ  of 

this  doctrine  may  be  found  in  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  that 

•  •         • 

human  reason  is  a  ray  of  the  Divine  reason, 

''He  the  great  Father  I   kindled  at  one  flame 
The  world  ag  rational— one  spirit  pour'd 
From  spirit's  awfal  fountain,  poured  Himself 
Through  all  their  souls,  but  not  in  equal  stream; 
Profuse  or  frugal  of  the  inspiring  Qod, 
As  His  wise  plan  demanded;  and  when  post 
Their  Tnrious  trials  in  their  common  spheres 
(If  they  oontlnuo  rational  as  made) 
Resorb«  them  all  into  himself  again, 
HLs  throne  their  centre,  and  His  smile  their  crown.** — ^Touiro. 

"  In  truth,"  observes  Fenelon,"  "my  reason  is  in  myself,  for 
it  is  necessary  that  I  should  continually  turn  inward  upon  my- 
self in  order  to  find  it ;  but  the  higher  reason  which  corrects 
me  when  I  need  it,  and  which  I  consult,  is  not  my  own,  it  does 
not  specially  make  a  part  of  myself.  Thus,  that  which  may 
seem  most  our  own,  and  to  be  the  foundation  of  our  being,  I 
mean  our  reason,  is  that  which  we  are  to  believe  most  bor- 
rowed. We  receive  at  every  moment  a  reason  superior  to  our 
own,  just  as  we  breathe  an  air  which  is  not  ourselves.  There 
is  an  internal  school,  where  man  receives  what  he  can  neither 
•acquire  outwardly  for  himself,  nor  learn  of  other  men  who 
live  by  alms  like  himself." 

"  While  we  reflect  on  our  own  idea  of  reason,  we  know  that 
our  souls  are  not  it,  but  only  partake  of  it ;  and  that  we  have 
it  xckta  fiBBtiiv,  and  not  xata  ovoii^v.  Neither  can  it  be  called 
a  faculty,  but  rather  a  light,  which  we  enjoy,  but  the  source 
of  which  is  not  in  ourselves,  nor  rightly  by  any  individual  to 
be  denominated  mine.'*^ 


■  In  hit*  Kcamen  de  la  PkHot.  ScclattiqiUj  tom.  i.,  p.  69. 

*  Eristenee  of  Cfod,  chap,  i?.,  svct,  3. 

•  John  Smith.  Pbstfiumoia  Ji-acts,  1660.    See  Ck>ler1dge,  Liter.  Rem.^  Tol.  fU.,  p.  464. 
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*'  Reason  is  impersonal  in  its  nature/'  says  Cousin,^  "  it  ii 
not  wc  who  make  it.  It  is  so  far  from  being  individual,  that 
its  peculiar  characteristics  are  the  opposite  of  indiyiduality, 
viz.,  universality  and  necessity ;  since  it  is  to  reason  that  we 
owe  the  knowledge  of  universal  and  necessary  truths,  of  prin- 
ciples which  we  all  obey  and  cannot  but  obey.*'  .  .  .  .  "  It 
descends  from  God  and  approaches  man ;  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  consciousness  as  a  guest  who  brings  intelligence  of 
an  unknown  world,  of  which  it  at  once  presents  the  idea  and 
awakens  the  want.  If  reason  were  personal  it  would  have  no 
value,  no  authority  beyond  the  limits  of  the  individual  subject. 
.  .  .  .  lieason  is  a  revelation,  a  necessary  and  universal 
revelation  which  is  wanting  to  no  man,  and  which  enlightens 
every  man  on  his  coming  into  the  world.  Reason  is  the  neces- 
sary mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  x6yo$  of  Pythagoras 
and  Plato,  the  Word  made  flesh,  which  serves  as  the  interpre- 
ter of  God,  and  the  teacher  of  man,  divine  and  human  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  absolute  God  in  his  majestic 
individuality,  but  his  manifestation  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  it 
is  not  the  Being  of  beings,  but  it  is  the  revealed  God  of  tho 
human  race."  * 

*^ lieason  or  intelligence  is  not  individual,  is  not  ours,  is  not 
even  human ;  it  is  absolute,  it  is  divine.  What  is  personal  to 
us  is  our  free  and  voluntary  activity ;  what  is  not  free  and  not 
voluntary  is  adventitious  to  man,  and  docs  not  constitute  an 
integrant  part  of  his  individuality.  Intelligence  is  conversant 
with  truth  ;  truth  as  necessary  and  universal  is  not  the  cresr 
ture  of  my  volition ;  and  reason,  which,  as  the  subject  of  truth 
is  also  universal  and  necessary,  is  consequently  impersonal. 
We  see,  therefore,  by  a  light  which  is  not  ours ;  and  reason  in 
a  revelation  of  God  in  man.  The  ideas  cf  which  we  are  con- 
scious belong  not  to  us,  but  to  absolute  intelligence."  —  Sir 
Will.  Hamilton,'  giving  the  views  of  Cousin. 

This  doctrine  of  the  impersonal  reason  is  regarded  by  Bouil- 
lier*  and  others  as  the  true  ground  of  all  certainty.  Admit 
the  personality  oi  reason  and  man  becomes  the  measure  of  all 


*  Expos,  of  Ecltclxcism,  trHnslated  by  Ripley,  p.  69.  ■  Ibid^  p.  7?. 
'  DtKussifm*,  Ac,  8vo,  Lond.,  li<t>2,  p.  8. 

*  Theorie  de  la  Raisfm  impfrsoneVr;  8vo,  Pari.*,  1S46. 
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things  —  trutli  is  individual.  But  the  truths  of  reason  ar« 
universal.  No  one,  says  Malcbranohe,  can  feel  the  pain  vrhich 
I  feel ;  but  any  one  or  every  one  can  contemplate  the  truth 
which  I  know.  The  scepticism  of  Kant,  as  to  the  relative 
nature  of  our  knowledge,  is  thus  demolished. 
REASON  (Determining  or  Sufficient).—"  There  are  two  great 
principles  of  reasoning :  the  one  is  the  principle  of  coniradio- 
iioH,  which  means  that  of  two  contradictory  propositions,  the 
one  is  true,  the  other  false:  the  other  is  the  principle  of 
raison  deierminanie,  which  is  that  nothing  happens  without  a 
?ause,  or  at  least  a  reason  determining,  that  is,  something 
which  may  serve  to  render  a  reason  d  priori,  why  that  thing 
is  as  it  is  rather  than  otherwise/' '  . 

"  Nothing  is  done  without  a  sufficient  reason,  that  is,  nothing 
happens  without  its  being  possible  to  him  who  knew  things 
sufficiently  to  render  a  reason  which  i^  sufficient  to  determine 
why  it  is  so,  and  not  otherwise."" — F.  Sufficient  Reason. 
REASONING,  *^in  one  of  its  acceptations,  means  syllogising, 
or  the  mode  of  inference  which  may  be  called  concluding  from 
generals  to  particulars.  In  another  of  its  senses,  to  reason  is 
bimply  to  infer  any  assertion,  from  assertions  already  ad- 
mitted :  and  in  this  sense  induction  is  as  much  entitled  to  be 
called  reasoning  as  the  demonstrations  of  geometry.  Writers 
on  Logic  have  generally  preferred  the  former  acceptation  of 
the  term ;  the  latter  and  more  extensive  signification  is  that  in 
which  I  mean  to  use  it."' 

** Reasoning  is  that  operation  of  the  mind  through  which  it 
forms  one  judgment  from  many  others ;  as  when,  for  instance, 
having  judged  that  true  virtue  ought,  to  be  referred  to  God, 
and  that  the  virtue  of  the  heathens  was  not  referred  to  him, 
we  thence  conclude  that  the  virtue  of  the  heathens  was  not 
true  virtue."* 

*'  Some  appear  to  include  under  the  title  of  reasoning  every 
case  in  which  a  person  believes  one  thing  in  consequence  of 
Lis  believing  another  thing,  however  far  he  may  be  from 
having  any  grounds  to  warrant  the  inference ;  and  they  ao* 

*  Leibnits.  ThfotlMf,  partie  1,  met.  44. 

»  Tbid.,  Prindfitt  de  la  J\at.  ft  de  la  Oract,  uwst.  7. 

*  Mil),  Log.,  2d  edit .  vol. !..  p.  3.  *  Ihri  Ray.  Um. 
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cordingly  include  those  processes  which  take  place  in  the 
minds  of  infants  and  of  brutes ;  which  are  apt  to  associate  with 
the  appearance  of  an  object  before  them  the  remembered  im- 
pression of  something  that  formerly  accompanied  it.  Such  a 
process  is  attended  to  in  the  familiar  proverbs  that '  a  burnt 
child  dreads  the  fire ;'  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  another  fbrm, 
'  the  scalded  cat  fears  cold  water ;'  of  again  in  the  Hebrew 
proverb,  *  he  who  has  been  bitten  by  a  serpent  is  afraid  of  a 
rope.'  Most  logical  writers,  however,  have  confined  the  name 
of  reasoning  to  valid  argument ;  which  cannot  exist  without  a 
universal  premiss,  implied,  if  not  expressed."^ 

Mr.  Stewart  says  that  to  adapt  means  to  a  proximate  end  is 
to  reason. 
RECOLLECTION.-— F.  Rbmeitbrance. 

RECTITUDE. — '^Rectitude  of  conduct  is  intended  to  express  the 
term  xaropduoc^,  which  Cicero  translates  recta  effectio :  »af op- 
dwfta  he  translates  rectum  factum?  Now  the  definition  of 
xoftopOtofAa  was  vofiov  Hpootayfiay  *A  thing  commanded  by  law' 
(that  is,  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  universal  law).  Antoninus, 
speaking  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  how,  without  looking  far- 
ther, it  rests  contented  in  its  own  energies,  adds,  *  for  which 
reason  are  all  actions  of  this  species  called  rectitudes  (xorop- 
Ouxjiii,  xa/fd  dp^d;,  right  onwards),  as  denoting  the  directness 
of  their  progression  right  onwards."* 

"  Goodness  in  actions  is  like  unto  straigktness ;  wherefore 
that  which  is  done  well  we  term  rights  for  as  the  straight  wslj 
is  most  acceptable  to  him  that  travelleth,  because  by  it  he 
Cometh  soonest  to  his  journey's  end :  so  in  action,  that  which 
doth  lye  the  evenest  between  us  and  the  end  we  desire,  must 
needs  be  the  fittest  for  our  use."  * 

If  a  term  is  to  be  selected  to  denote  that  in  action  and  in 
disposition  of  which  the  Moral  Faculty  approves,  perhaps  the 
most  precise  and  appropriate  is  rectitwie  or  rigktness.  Dr. 
Adams*  has  remarked,  "  The  man  who  acts  virtuously  is  said 
to  act  rightly.  This  appears  more  proper  than  to  say  that  he 
acte  according  to  truth ;  and  more  clear  and  distinct  than  to 


»  Whatcly,  Log.,  Introd.  4.  «  De  Fin.,  Mb.  Hi.,  cap.  4. 

*  Hnrrifi,  DiaUtguji  on  Happinesfy  p.  73,  note.  *  Hooker,  Botia.  HA^  b.  L,  fc  t 

*  Sermon  on  the  Nature  and  OhUgalion  of  Yirliu. 
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say  that  he  acts  according  to  the  nature  and  reawn  of  things ; 
the  meaning  of  which  will,  in  all  cases,  be  found  to  be  only 
this — that  he  acts  according  to  what  reason,  in  the  present 
oircumstances  of  the  agent,  and  the  relation  he  stands  in  to 
the  objects  before  him,  pronounces  to  be  right."  In  like 
manner,  Dr.  Held  *  has  said,  "  Prudence  is  a  virtue,  benevo- 
lence is  a  virtue ;  but  the  essence  and  formal  nature  of  virtue 
must  lie  in  something  that  is  common  to  all  these,  and  to  every 
other  virtue.  And  this,  I  conceive,  can  be  nothing  else  but  the 
rectitude  of  suck  conduct  and  turpitude  of  the  contrary y  which 
is  discerned  by  a  good  man.  And  so  far  only  he  is  virtuous 
as  he  pursues  the  former  and  avoids  the  latter.''  Rectitude^ 
then,  is  that  in  action  and  in  disposition  of  which  the  moral 
faculty  approves.  The  contrary  of  what  is  right  is  vjrong, 
Rightnens  and  wrongne^s,  then,  are  the  characteristics  of  action 
and  disposition,  as  contemplated  by  the  moralist.  So  that  the 
foundation  of  moralSf  the  ground  upon  which  moral  distinc- 
tions are  taken,  is  in  the  essential  difference  between  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong. 

**  There  are  other  phrases  which  have  been  used,  which  I 
see  no  reason  for  adopting,  such  as,  acting  contrary  to  the  rela- 
tions of  things — contrary  to  the  reason  of  things — to  the  ^fitness 
of  things  —  to  the  truth  of  things  —  to  absolute  fitness.  These 
phrases  have  not  the  authority  of  common  use,  which,  in  mat- 
ters of  language,  is  great  They  seem  to  have  been  invented 
by  some  authors  with  a  view  to  explain  the  nature  of  vice ; 
but  I  do  not  think  they  answer  that  end.  If  intended  as  defi- 
nitions of  vice,  they  are  improper ;  because,  in  the  most  favour- 
able sense  they  can  bear,  they  extend  to  every  kind  of  foolish 
and  absurd  conduct,  as  well  as  to  that  which  is  vicious.'' ' 

But  what  is  rectitude  or  rightness  as  the  characteristic  of  an 
action  ?  According  to  Price  and  others,  this  term  denotes  a 
simple  and  primitive  idea,  and  cannot  be  explained.  It  might 
as  well  be  asked,  what  is  truth,  as  the  characteristic  of  a  pro- 
position ?  It  is  a  capacity  of  our  rational  nature  to  see  and 
acknowledge  truth ;  but  wo  cannot  define  what  truth  is.  We 
call  it  the  conformity  of  our  thoughts  with  the  reality  of  things. 


'  Ad,  Bum.,  etsaj  ?.,  ehap.  5.  *  Ibid.,  ocsay  y^  ch.  7. 

3«  2d 
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But  it  may  be  donbted  how  far  this  explanation  makM  tb6 
nature  of  truth  more  intelligible.  In  like  manner,  p.'^me 
explain  rectitude  by  saying  that  it  eonsiBts  in  a  oongruity  be- 
tween an  action  and  the  relations  of  the  agent.  It  is  the 
idea  we  form  of  an  action,  when  it  is,  in  every  way,  conform- 
able to  the  relations  of  the  agent  and  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed.  On  contemplating  such  an  action,  we 
approve  of  it,  and  feel  that  if  we  were  placed  in  such  circum* 
stances,  and  in  such  relations,  we  should  be  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  perform  it.  Now  the  circumstances  and  relations  in 
which  man  is  placed  arise  from  his  nature  and  from  the 
nature  of  things  in  general :  and  hence  it  has  been  said,  that 
rectitude  is  founded  in  the  nature  and  fitness  of  things;  that  is, 
an  action  is  right  when  it  is  fit  or  suitable  to  all  the  rela- 
tions and  circumstances  of  the  agent;  and  of  this  fitness 
conscience  or  reason  is  the  judge.  Conscience  or  reason 
does  not  oonstitute  the  relations ;  these  must  arise  from  the 
nature  of  man  and  the  nature  of  things ;  but  conscience  or 
reason  judges  and  determines  as  to  the  conformity  of  actions 
to  these  relations;  and  these  relations  arising  necessarily  from 
the  very  nature  of  things,  the  conformity  with  them  which 
constitutes  rectitudA,  is  said  to  be  eternal  and  immutable. — V. 
Right. 

RESIHTEGRATIOlf.— F.  Train  of  Thought. 

BEDXrCTION  IN  LOGIC— The  first  figure  of  syllogism  is  called 
perfect;  because,  1.  It  proceeds  directly  on  the  Dictum,  and, 
2.  It  arranges  the  terms  in  the  most  natural  order.  AU  argu- 
ments may  be,  in  one  way  or  other,  brought  into  some  one  of 
the  four  moods  in  the  first  figure :  and  a  syllogism  is,  in  that 
case,  said  to  be  reduced  (t.  e.,  to  the  first  figure).  These  four 
are  called  the  perfect  moods,  and  all  the  rest  imperfect.  The 
mood  to  be  reduced  is  called  the  reducend,  and  that  to  which 
it  is  reduced  the  reduct.  Reduction  is  of  two  kinds.  1.  Direct 
or  ostensivCf  which  consists  in  bringing  the  premisses  of  the 
reducend  to  a  corresponding  mood  in  the  first  figure,  by  trans- 
position or  conversion  of  the  premisses,  and  from  the  premisses 
thus  changed  deducing  either  the  original  conclusion,  or  .one 
from  whieh  it  follows  by  conversion.  2.  Indirect^  or  reductio 
per  infpox,nbile  or'ttd  ahsurdain^  by  which  we  prove  (in  t>ie  firs*1 
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figure)  not,  dl  ectlj,  that  the  original  ooncluaion  is  irue,  but 
that  it  cannot  be  faUe ;  i,  e.,  that  an  absurdity  would  follow 
from  the  supposition  of  its  being  false.* 

BEFLEGTIOB'  (re-JlecCo,  to  bend  back).^"  By  refkelioa  I  wouli 
be  understood  to  mean  that  notice  which  the  mind  takes  of  it:i 
own  operations,  and  the  manner  of  them ;  by  reason  whereof 
there  oome  to  be  ideas  of  these  operations  in  the  understand- 
ing. Thoae  two,  Yiz.,-*eztemal  material  things,  as  the  objects 
of  aenaaiion;  and  the  operations  of  our  own  minds  within,  as 
the  objects  of  reflecUoa,  are  to  me  the  only  originals  from 
whence  all  our  ideas  take  their  beginnings.  The  term  opera- 
tions here  I  use  in  a  large  sense,  as  comprehending  not  barely 
the  actions  of  the  mind  about  its  ideas,  but  some  sort  of  pas- 
sions arising  sometimes  from  them,  such  as  in  the  satisfaction 
or  uneasiness  arising  from  any  thought." ' 

'*  When  we  make  our  own  thoughts  and  passions,  and  the 
yarious  operations  of  our  minds,  the  objects  of  our  atten- 
tion, either  while  they  are  present,  or  when  they  are  recent 
%nd  fresh  in  our  memory,  this  act  of  the  mind  is  called  reftec' 
Uon,"* 

He^  gives  a  more  extensive  (but  less  proper)  signification  to 
rejleetion. 

Attention  is  the  energy  of  the  mind  directed  towards  things 
present.  Reflection  has  to  do  with  things  past  and  the  ideas 
of  them.  Attention  may  employ  the  organs  of  the  body.  Be- 
flection  is  purely  a  mental  operation.  It  is  not  a  simple  act. 
In  reflection  we  may  analyze  and  compound,  abstract  and 
generalize.  These  operations  of  mind  so  arranged  as  to  gain 
some  end,  constitute  a  method.  And  a  method  is  just  the  act 
of  reflecting  or  properly  employing  the  energies  of  the  mind 
on  the  objects  of  its  knowledge. 

"Reflection  creates  nothing — can  create  nothing;  everything 
exists  previous  to  reflection  in  the  consciousness,  but  every- 
thing pre-exists  there  in  confusion  and  obscurity;  it  is  the 


*  Whately,  Log^  b.  ti^  ch.  3,  |2  6,  6. 

*  Locke,  Eaay  on  Hum,  Understand.,  book  il.,  chap.  1 

*  Reid,  InitU.  J^no.,  essay  U  chap.  2.    Altio  chap.  5,  and  Mway  Ti. 
Ibid.,  MSay  iii.,  chap  5.    A)m>  eM«y  tI..  chap.  i. 
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work  of  reflection  in  adding  itself  to  consciousness,  to  illumi 
nate  that  which  was  obscure,  to  develop  that  which  was  en- 
Tcloped.  Reflation  is  for  consciousness  what  the  microscope 
and  the  telescope  are  for  the  natural  sight :  neither  of  these 
instruments  makes  or  changes  the  objects ;  but  in  examining 
them  on  every  side,  in  penetrating  to  their  centre,  these  instru- 
ments illuminate  them,  and  discover  to  us  their  characters 
and  their  laws."* — V,  Observation,  Speculation. 
XEFLFX  SENSES. ->r.  Sense,  Idea. 

EEOULATIVE  (German,  Regulativ)  does  not  d  pi-iori  determine 
how  something  must  be  or  is  to  be,  but  how  something  must 
be  sought.  —  V.  Constitutive. 

BELATIOlf  {re-fero,  relatum,  to  bear  back).  —  "When  the  mind 
so  considers  one  thing  that  it  does  as  it  were  bring  it  to  and 
set  it  by  another,  and  carries  its  view  from  one  to  the  other, 
this  is,  as  the  words  import,  relation  and  respect;  and  the  de- 
nominations given  to  positive  things,  intimating  that  respect, 
and  serving  as  marks  to  lead  the  thoughts  beyond  the  subject 
itself  denominated  to  something  distinct  from  it,  are  what  we 
call  relatives;  and  the  things  so  brought  together  related. 
Thus,  when  the  mind  considers  Caius  as  such  a  positive  being, 
it  takes  nothing  into  that  idea  but  what  really  exists  in  Caiua ; 
V.  g.,  when  I  consider  him  as  a  man,  I  have  nothing  in  my 
mind  but  the  complex  idea  of  the  species  man.  So,  likewise, 
when  I  say  Caius  is  a  white  man,  I  have  nothing  but  the  bare 
consideration  of  a  man  who  hath  that  white  colour.  But  when 
I  give  Caius  the  name  husband,  I  intimate  some  other  per- 
son ;  and  when  I  give  him  the  name  whiter,  I  intimate  some 
other  thing;  in  both  cases  my  thought  is  led  to  something 
beyond  Caius,  and  there  are  two  things  brought  into  consider- 
ation." '  The  two  things  thus  brought  into  consideration  are 
called  relatives  or  correllatives,  as  father  and  son,  husband  and 
wife. 

"In  all  relation  there  must  be  a  subject  whence  it  com- 
mences, as  snow;  another  where  it  terminates,  as  a  swan;  the 
relation  itself,  similitude;  and  lastly,  the  source  of  that  rela" 
^  >        •  ■ . 

*  GouRin,  Hid.  of  Mod,  PhiJ^  toI.  i^  p.  275. 

*  Locke,  Es3tay  on  Hum.  Vnder$tand.y  book  ii.,  chap.  26. 
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tiOTif  whileness;  the  swan  is  related  to  the  snow  by  both  of 
them  being  white,*' ' 

This  is  called  predicamental  relation,  and  forms  one  of  the 
categories  (^po$  tC)  of  Aristotle. 

*'Anj  sort  of  connection  which  is  perceived  or  imagined 
between  two  or  more  things;  or  any  comparison  which  is 
made  by  the  mind,  is  a  relation.    When  we  look  at  these  two 

lines  we  do  not  merely  think  of  them  separately, 

as  this  straight  line  and  thai  straight  line ;  but  they  are  im- 
mediately connected  together  by  a  comparison  which  takes 
place  in  the  mind  as  soon  as  they  meet  the  eye.  We  perceiye 
that  these  two  lines  are  alike ;  they  are  both  straight ;  and  we 
call  the  notion  that  is  formed  by  the  comparison,  the  relation 
of  sameness.  We  may  then  think  of  them  as  the  same  in 
length ;  this  comparison  gives  us  the  notion  which  we  call  the 
relation  of  equality.  We  think  of  them  again  as  equally  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  from  end  to  end,  and  then  we  say  they 
are  parallel  lines ;  this  word  paraMel  represents  nothing  exist- 
ing in  the  lines  themselves,  but  only  the  notion  formed  by 
measuring  the  distance  between  them.  All  these  notions 
spring  up  in  the  mind  from  the  comparison  of  the  two  objects; 
they  belong  entirely  to  the  mind,  and  do  not  exist  in  the  things 
themselves.'" 

"Another  way,"  says  Dr.  Reid,'  **  in  which  we  get  the  no- 
tion of  relations  (which  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  Mr. 
Locke),  is  when,  by  attention  to  one  of  the  related  objects,  we 
perceive  or  judge  that  it  must,  from  its  nature,  have  a  certain 
relation  to  something  else,  which  before,  perhaps,  we  never 
thought  of;  and  thus  our  attention  to  one  of  the  related  objects 
produces  the  notion  of  a  correlate,  and  of  a  certain  relation 
betveen  them.  Thus,  when  I  attend  to  colour,  figure,  weight, 
I  cannot  help  judging  these  to  be  qualities  which  cannot  exist 
without  a  substance;  that  is,  something  which  is  coloured, 
figured,  heavy.  If  I  hod  not  perceived  such  things  to  be  quali- 
ties, I  should  never  have  had  any  notion  of  their  subject,  or 
of  their  relation  to  it.  By  attending  to  the  operations  of 
thinking,  memory,  reasoning,  we  perceive  or  judge  that  thora 


*  Harris,  Phil.  Arrange^  chap.  10.  ■  Tajloi   Elementt  of  TfioutfhL 

*  JnUU.  Bno^  eMay  t1.,  chap.  2 

38* 
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inust  be  something  whi)h  thinks,  remembers,  and  reabjns^ 
which  we  call  the  mind.  When  we  attend  to  any  change  that 
happens  in  nature,  judgment  informs  us  that  there  must  be  a 
cause  of  this  change  which  had  power  to  produce  it ;  and  thus 
we  get  the  notions  of  cause  and  effect,  and  of  the  rdaiion  be- 
tween them.  When  we  attend  to  body,  we  perceive  that  it 
cannot  exist  without  space ;  hence  we  got  the  notion  of  space 
(which  is  neither  an  object  of  sense  nor  of  consciousness),  and 
of  the  relation  which  bodies  have  to  a  certain  portion  of  un- 
limited space,  as  their  place." — See  also  Reid.^  Buffer  calls 
relation,  in  this  view,  Occasio  quam  prcebet  objedum  cogiiandi 
de  alio, — V.  SuoopsTioN. 

Although  relations  are  not  real  entities,  but  merely  mental 
modes  of  viewing  things,  let  it  be  observed  that  our  ideas  of 
relaium  are  not  vague  nor  arbitrary,  but  are  determined  by  the 
known  qualities  of  the  related  objects.  We  cannot  at  will  see 
relations  for  which  there  is  no  foundation  in  the  nature  of  the 
related  objects.  Of  all  relations,  the  relations  of  number  are 
the  clearest  and  most  accurately  appreciated. 

RELATIVE  is  opposed  to  absolute — q,v, — F.  Term. 

BELIOION  (relego,  religo).  —  This  word,  according  to  Cicero,*  is 
derived  from,  or  rather  compounded  of,  re  and  legere,  to  read 
over  again,  to  reflect  upon  or  to  study  the  sacred  books  in 
which  religion,  is  delivered.  According  to  Lactantius,'  it  comes 
from  re-ligare,  to  bind  back — because  religion  is  that  which 
furnishes  the  true  ground  of  obligation.  St.  Augustine*  givoa 
the  same  derivation  of  the  word.  But  he  gives  another  origin 
of  it,*  where  he  says,  **Deum,  qtii  fons  est  nostras  beatitudinis, 
et  omnis  desiderii  nostri  finis,  eligentes,  immo  potins  religentes, 
amiseramus  enim  negligentes;  hunc,  inqttam,  religentes,  undt 
et  religio  dicta  est,  ad  eum  diUctione  tendamus,  ut  perveniendo 
gtiiescamus." 

"As  it  is  natural  for  man  to  review  the  train  of  his  past  ac- 
tions, it  is  not  incredible  that  the  word  religion  is  derived  from 
relegere;  and  that  its  primary  reference  is  to  that  activity  of  con- 
science which  leads  us  to  review  the  past  actions  of  our  lives/'* 


■  Inquiry^  chap.  1,  8«ct.  7.  *  JM  Nat.  Deorum,  ii ,  :{8. 

•  Div.  Trutit.^  4.  •  D«  Vera.  Rdig.,  o,  65. 

•  De  Oimi.  Dei,  lib.  x.,  e.  8  •  Oelllas,  NooL  Attic,  N< .  9. 
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"jRelligio,  aooording  to  its  primary  signification,  ie  perpetu- 
ally thoughtful,  save  in  regard  to  some  object  affecting  the 
conscience."  * 

Miiiler,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Bale,  published  a  Disserta- 
Hon  on  this  word  in  1834. 

Religion  is  distinguished  into  natural  and  revealed,  or  that 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  our  duty  which  is  derived  from  the 
light  of  nature  or  reason — and  that  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
our  duty  which  comes  to  us  from  positive  revelation. 

The  epithet  natural  (or  physical)  has  been  objected  to  as 
applied  to  rtHgion,  inasmuch  as  all  knowledge  of  God  is  super- 
sensuous. — F. 'Theology. 

In  all  forms  of  religion  there  is  one  part,  which  may  be 
called  the  doctrine  or  dogma,  which  is  to  be  received  by  faith ; 
and  the  eultut^  or  worship,  which  is  the  outward  expression  oi 
mode  of  manifesting  the  religious  sentiment, 

UXISMBRAITGE,  AEXINISGSHCE,  AEGOLLEGTIOir  (re- 
eoUigo,  to  gather  together  again ;  ot  reminiscor,  to  remember). 
—  **  The  perception  which  actually  accompanies,  and  is  an- 
nexed to  any  impression  on  the  body,  made  by  an  external 
object,  furnishes  the  mind  with  a  distinct  idea,  which  we  call 
sensation ;  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  actual  entrance  of  any  idea 
into  the  understanding  by  the  senses.  The  same  idea,  when 
it  again  recurs  without  the  operation  of  the  like  object  on  the 
external  sensory,  is  remembrance  ;  if  it  be  sought  afler  by  the 
mind,  and  with  pain  and  endeavour  found  and  brought  again 
into  view,  it  is  reeoUedion;  if  it  be  held  there  long  under 
-attentive  consideration,  it  is  eorUemplaiion."* 

"  In  other  cases,  the  various  particulars  which  compose  our 
stock  of  knowledge  are  reecUUd  in  consequence  of  an  effort  of 
our  will.  This  latter  operation,  too,  is  often  called  by  the 
same  name  (memory),  but  is  more  properly  distinguished  by 
the  word  recolleetion"* 

^^Reminiscence  is  the  act  of  recovering,  and  reeoileetion  the 
act  of  combining  remembrances.  Those  eminences  to  which 
we  attach  the  subordinate  parts  of  an  object  come  first  into 


*  Doniildfloo,  VarroniamUf  p.  407,  Sd  edit. 

*  Locke,  Eitajf  on  Hum.  raderttand.,  book  11^  ohtp.  la 

*  St«w«rt,  Eiaiunti^  chap.  8,  Met.  1. 
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reminiseenee :  i?rhen  the  intervening  portions  present  theni' 
selves  in  order,  the  recollection  is  complete."  * 

BEXINISGEHCE. — Memory  is  knowledge  of  some  former  con 
soiousness.  Reminiscence  is  the  act  bj  which  we  endeavouf 
to  recall  and  reunite  former  states  of  consciousness.  It  is  a 
kind  of  reasoning  bj  which  we  ascend  from  a  present  con* 
soiousness  to  a  former,  and  from  that  to  a  more  remote,  till  the 
whole  facts  of  some  case  are  brought  again  back  to  ns.  It  is 
peculiar  to  man,  while  memory,  as  spontaneous,  is  shared  by 
the  bmtes.  "When  we  have  a  reminiseencCj''  said  Aristotle,* 
"  we  reason  to  the  effect  that  we  formerly  experienced  some 
impression  of  such  or  such  a  kind,  so  that  in  having  a  remi- 
niscence  we  syllogise." 

**  There  is  yet  another  kind  of  discussion,  beginning  with 
the  appetite  to  recover  something  lost,  proceeding  from  the 
present  backward,  from  thought  of  the  place  where  we  miss  at, 
to  the  thought  of  the  place  from  whence  we  came  last ;  and 
from  the  thought  of  that  to  the  thought  of  a  place  before,  till 
we  have  in  our  mind  some  place,  wherein  we  had  the  thing  we 
miss:  and  this  is  called  remiHiaeence,"* — F.  Gontbmplation, 
Memokt,  Retention. 

REMINISCENCE  according  to  Plato. 

"Plato  imagined,  after  more  ancient  philosophers,  that 
every  man  is  born  with  a  certain  reminiscence,  and  that  when 
we  seem  to  be  taught  we  are  only  put  in  mind  of  what  we 
knew  in  a  former  state."  ^ 

The  term  employed  by  Plato  was  avauytieii,  which  may  be 
translated  "  knowing  up."  He  did  not  apply  it  to  every  kind 
or  dsgree  of  knowledge,  but  to  that  spontaneous  movement  of 
the  mind  by  which  it  ascended  from  mere  opinion  (86{a)  to 
Boience  (iHtorrifiij),  On  such  occasions  the  appearances  of 
truth  and  beauty  suggested  or  evolved  the  ideas  of  the  true 
and  the  beautiful ;  which  seemed  to  belong  to  the  soul  and  to 
have  been  formerly  known.  There  was  a  stirring  np  or  calling 
into  act  what  was  in  the  soul  potentially.  That  they  had  been 
known  in  that  former  state  of  existence  which  Plato>  in  i 

*  Taylor.  Synonyms.  *  JM  Mem.  et  Xemimisemtiaf  e.  2. 

*  Hobbes,  JVum.  iVol^  chap.  4. 

*  fiolingbroke,  e«8«y  U.,  lYaumptum  nf  PhUotnphen. 
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myth,  represented  the  soul  to  have  enjoyed,  and  were  noiv 
merely  recalled  or  remembered,  is  the  view  commonly  given  J 
But  what  Plato  meant  more  specially  to  intimate  by  the 
use  of  this  word  was,  that  all  science  or  certainty  is  intui* 
tive,  and  belongs  to  the  reason,  which  gives  knowledge  in 
the  last  and  highest  degree.  Conjecture  (tixaaia),  belief 
(fti<srti),  which,  when  conjoined,  give  opinion  (do£a),  and  rea* 
soning  (dtavoca),  which  are  the  other  degrees  of  knowledge, 
according  to  Plato,  being  unable  to  give  ground  for  science  or 
certainty.'"' 

Olympiodorus,  in  a  Commentary  on  the  Phcedo  of  Plato, 
quoted  by  Harris,'  says  :-*"  Inasmuch  as  the  soul,  by  contain- 
ing the  principles  of  all  beings,  is  a  sort  of  omniform  repre- 
sentation or  exemplar ;  when  it  is  roused  by  objects  of  sense 
it  recollects  those  principles  which  it  contains  within,  and 
brings  them  forth." 

"  Plato,  it  is  believed,  proposed  his  theory  of  reminiscence 
as  a  sort  of  allegory,  signifying  the  power  which  the  mind  has 
to  draw  from  iu^clf,  on  occasion  of  perceptions,  universal  ideas, 
and  the  maimer  in  which  it  rises  to  them  resembling  the 
manner  in  which  is  awakened  all  at  once  within  us  the  re- 
membrance of  what  we  have  dreamed."* 

It  was  in  the  same  sense  that  Socrates  called  himself  a  mid- 
wife of  the  mind.  He  assisted  in  bringing  to  the  birth  truths 
with  which  the  mind  was  big  and  in  labour.  He  unfolded 
what  was  infolded. 

Boethius'  says,  the  mind  by  teaching  is  only  excited  to 
know.  And  Aquinas,  De  Magistro,  says,  **Omnis  disciplina 
Jit  ex  pre-exisUnti  cognitione,  .  .  .  Ex  homine  docenie  cer- 
titudinem  scieniice  non  acciperemus,  nisi  ineesei  nobis  certitude 
prindpiorum" 

According  to  Mons.  Chastel,*  Thomas  Aquinas  in  his  trea- 
tise, De  Magistro^  maintains  the  following  points :  — 

1.  To  the  acquisition  of  science  you  must  admit  as  pro 

'  Cioero,  TVucuZ.,  i.,  24. 

•  HeuAle,  InU,  Phtlotnph.f  PlaUm^  8to,  1827,  torn,  i ,  pp.  33,  Si. 

•  Hermes^  p.  282. 

«  Manud  de  PhOotophUj  Sto,  Parfas  1840,  p.  139. 
*J)e  OmuA. 

•  Lu  JiaHonaluUg  d  k*  TradUUmiMSuteM,  Vimo,  Parln,  1850,  p.  150. 
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existent  in  us  the  knowledge  of  general  principles,  evident  oi 
themselyes,  and  all  those  notions  which  the  mind  frames 
immediately  to  itself  by  the  aid  of  the  first  sensations ;  for 
all  teaching  supposes,  in  him  who  leams,  some  anterior  know- 
ledge. 

2.  But  these  first-truths,  conditions  pre-requisite  for  aM 
teaching,  these  general  principles,  these  principles  which  are 
native  and  not  taught,  are  known  to  us  by  that  light  of  reason 
which  God  hath  put  in  us  as  the  image  of  that  uncreated  truth 
which  is  reflected  in  our  mind.  They  are  given  to  us  by 
nature  as  the  germ  of  all  the  cognitions  to  which  we  ulti- 
mately attain. 

There  are  certain  notions  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  man 
to  be  ignorant. 

3.  It  is  from  these  principles,  known  in  advance,  that  he 
who  teaches  should  set  out  with  us,  to  teach  us  other  truths 
connected  with  these.  His  teaching  consists  in  showing  us 
this  connection.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
these  principles  and  not  teaching  which  gives  us  secondary 
knowledge,  although  teaching  is  the  mediate  cause.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  learn  of  a  man  the  knowledge  which  he 
wishes  to  teach  us,  if  there  were  not  in  us  beforehand  those 
principles  to  which  he  connects  his  knowledge ;  and  all  the 
certainty  of  that  knowledge  comes  to  us  from  the  certainty  of 
those  principles,  and  ultimately  from  God,  who  has  given  us 
the  light  of  reason  to  know  them. 

4.  Thus  the  knowledge  of  fir^  principles  is  not  from  teach- 
ing, although  teaching  may  give  secondary  truths  connectod 
with  them. 

5.  But  these  secondary  truths  we  receive  or  reject  aciwrd- 
ing  to  their  conformity  with  the  truth  that  is  in  us. 

6.  Of  these  secondary  truths  which  teaching  gives,  there 
are  many  which  the  mind  may  discover  by  its  own  force,  as 
there  are  many  diseases  which  cure  themselves. 

Augustine  also  has  a  treatise,  De  Magistro^  in  which,  from 
a  different  point  of  view,  he  comes  to  conclusions  substantially 
the  same.  "  The  certainty  of  science  comes  to  us  from  G(Mi, 
who  has  given  to  us  the  light  of  reason.  For  it  is  by  this  ligh: 
that  we  know  principles,  and  it  is  from  principles  that  w< 
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derive  the  certainty  of  science.  And  yet  it  is  true,  in  a  certain 
sense,  that  man  prodnces  in  ns  knowledge.  The  pupil,  if 
interrogated  before  teaching,  could  answer  as  to  those  princi* 
pies  by  aid  of  \rhich  all  teaching  proceeds ;  but  he  could  noi 
answer  upon  those  things  which  are  taught,  which  are  the 
consequences  of  those  principles.  So  that  he  does  not  lenm 
principles  but  only  the  consequences  of  them. 

D'Alembert,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Stewart,'  says,  **  It  should 
seem  that  everything  we  learn  from  a  good  metaphysical 
book  is  only  a  sort  of  reminUcence  of  what  the  mind  previously 
knew. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  and  others  have  alluded  to  a  mental  affec- 
tion which  they  designate  the  sense  of  pre-ezistence.  When 
the  mind  is  in  this  state  the  scenes  and  events  which  are  pre- 
sent and  passing  appear  to  have  formerly  been  objects  of  con- 
sciousness.* 

On  the  Reminiscence  of  Plato,  see  Piccolomineus.' 

A£PR£S£NTATIV£.--r.  Knowledge. 

EESEAVATIOH  or  AESTRIGTION  (as  it  is  called  by  casuists) 
has  reference  to  the  duty  of  speaking  what  is  true ;  and  is 
distinguished  as  real  and  mental. 
Real  Restrictioil  takes  place  when  the  words  used  are  not  true 
if  strictly  interpreted,  but  there  is  no  deviation  from  truth  if 
the  circumstances  be  considered.  One  man  asks  another,  Have 
you  dined  ?  and  the  answer  given  is.  No.  The  party  giving 
this  answer  has  dined,  times  without  number.  But  his  answer 
is  restricted  by  the  circumstances  to  io-day;  and  in  that  senM 
is  true; 

Mental  Eestriction  or  Reservation  consists  in  saying  so  far 

what  is  true,  and  to  be  believed,  but  adding  mentally  some 
qualification  which  makes  it  not  to  be  true.  A  debtor  asked  by 
his  creditor  for  payment  of  his  debt,  says, — "I  will  certainly 
pay  you  to-morrow"  adding  to  himself — "  in  part,"  whereas 
the  words  audibly  uttered  referred  to  the  whole  amount. 
There  was  published  in  12mo,  Lond.,  1851,  A  Ti^eatise  of 

•  Vol.  H.,  p.  23. 

•  8«e  qaoUtion*  and  references  on  thin  corionfl  phifnom«fDon  in  Ihtei  and  Queitt 
t7th  Jnnnary,  1867.  p.  50. 

•  PInUmph.  DtHoritm.  Franeof.,  1683,  p.  «iO. 
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Equivocation^  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  written 
about  1600.  It  was  referred  to  in  the  trials  on  tho  Ounpow- 
der  Piet. 

The  following  occurs  at  p.  1*:  — "A  farmer  hath  conte  to 
sell  corn.  He  selleth  all  that  ho  can  sell,  because  he  reserveth 
the  rest  for  his  own  necessary  use.  Then  cometh  one  and 
desireth  to  buy  com.  He  may  truly  say,  and  swear  (if  it  be 
needful)  that  he  hath  none ;  for  the  circumstance  of  the  person 
interpreteth  the  meaning  to  be  that  he  hath  none  to  sell." — 
This  is  Reservation  or  Restriction^  rather  than  EquivoccUion. 

At  p.  29:  —  '*  If  I  be  asked  whether  such  a  one  be  in  my 
house,  who  is  there  indeed,  I  may  answer  in  Latin,  *  Non  est 
hie/  meaning  he  doth  not  eat  in  my  house." — ^This  is  Equivo- 
cation— q.v.^ 

RETEHTION  {retineo,  to  keep  hold  of). 

**  The  power  of  reproduction  (into  consciousness)  supposes 
a  power  of  retention  (out  of  consciousness).  To  this  conser- 
vative power  I  confine  exclusively  the  term  Memory." ' 

"  There  seems  good  reason  for  confining  the  appellation  of 
memory  to  the  simple  power  of  retention,  which  undoubtedly 
must  be  considered  as  an  original  aptitude  of  mind,  irresolva- 
ble into  any  other.  The  power  of  recalling  the  preservetl 
impressions  seems  on  the  other  hand  rightly  held  to  be  only  a 
modified  exercise  of  the  suggestive  or  reproductive  faculty."  ■ 
— F.  Memory. 

RIOHT.  —  "  Right  and  duty  are  things  very  different,  and  have 
even  a  kind  of  opposition ;  yet  they  are  so  related  that  the  one 
cannot  even  be  conceived  without  the  other;  and  he  that 
understands  the  one  must  understand  the  other.  They  have 
the  same  relation  which  credit  has  to  debt.  As  all  credit  sup- 
poses an  equivalent  debt,  so  all  right  supposes  a  corresponding 
duty.  There  can  be  no  credit  in  one  party  without  an  equi- 
valent debt  in  another  party ;  and  there  can  be  no  right  in 
one  party,  without  a  corresponding  duty  in  another  party. 
The  sum  of  credit  shows  the  sum  of  debt ;  and  the  sum  of 
men's  rights  shows,  in  like  manner,  the  sum  of  their  duty  t< 
one  another. 

•  Mr  Will.  Hamilton,  Beit»  Workiy  p.  912.  •  Dr.  Talloeh,  Theitm,  p.  9M. 
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"  The  word  right  has  a  very  different  meaning,  according 
as  it  is  applied  to  actions  or  to  persons.  A  rig?if  action 
(recium)  is  an  action  agreeable  to  our  duty.  But  when  we 
speak  of  the  rights  of  men  (jus)^  the  word  has  a  very  different, 
and  a  more  artificial  meaning.  It  is  a  term  of  art  in  law,  and 
signifies  all  that  a  man  may  lawfully  do,  all  that  he  may  law- 
fully  possess  and  use,  and  all  that  he  may  lawfully  claim  of 
any  other  person. 

"  We  can  be  at  no  loss  to  perceive  the  dviies  corresponding 
to  the  several  kinds  of  rights^  What  I  have  a  right  to  do,  it 
is  the  duly  of  all  men  not  to  hinder  me  from  doing.  What 
is  my  property  or  real  rigJii,  no  man  ought  to  take  from  me ; 
or  to  molest  me  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  it.  And  what  T 
have  a  right  to  demand  of  any  man,  it  is  his  dttty  to  perform. 
Between  the  right  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  duty  on  the  other, 
there  i^  not  only  a  necessary  connection,  but,  in  reality,  they 
are  only  different  expressions  of  the  same  meaning,  just  as  it 
is  the  same  thing  to  say,  I  am  your  debtor,  and  to  say,  you  are 
my  creditor ;  or  as  it  is  the  same  thing  to  say,  I  am  your 
father,  and  to  say,  you  are  my  son.'' 

"As  there  is  a  strict  notion  of  justice,  in  which  it  is  distin- 
guished from  humanity  and  charity,  so  there  is  a  more  exten- 
sive signification  of  it,  in  which  it  includes  those  virtues.  The 
ancient  moralists,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  under  the  cardinal 
virtue  of  Justice,  included  Beneficence ;  and  in  this  extensive 
sense,  it  is  often  us^  in  common  language.  The  like  may  be 
said  of  rigJU,  which  in  a  sense  not  uncommon,  is  extended  to 
every  proper  claim  of  humanity  and  charity,  as  well  as  to  the 
claims  of  strict  justice.  But,  as  it  is  proper  to  distinguish 
these  two  kinds  of  claims  by  different  names,  writers  in  natu- 
ral jurisprudence  have  given  the  name  of  perfect  rights  to  the 
claims  of  strict  justice,  and  that  of  imperfect  rights  to  thp 
claims  of  charity  and  humanity.  Thus  all  the  duties  of 
humanity  have  imperfect  rights  corresponding  to  them,  as 
those  of  strict  justice  have  perfect  rights."  ^ 

"  The  adjective  right  has  a  much  wider  signification  thau 
the  substantive  right.     Everything  is  right  which  is  conform- 


*  Reid,  Ad.  ibw^  etnay  t.,  chap.  3. 
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able  to  the  eupreme  rule  of  human  action ;  but  that  only  in  a 
right  which,  being  conformable  to  the  8upreme  rule,  is  realized 
in  society  and  vested  in  a  particular  person.  Hence  the  two 
words  may  often  be  properly  opposed.  We  may  say  that  a 
poor  man  has  no  right  to  relief,  but  it  is  right  he  should  have 
it.  A  rich  man  has  a  right  to  destroy  the  harvest  of  his  fields, 
but  to  do  so  would  not  be  right.. 

*'  To  a  right f  on  one  side,  corresponds  an  obligation  on  the 
Dthor.  If  a  man  has  a  rigJU  to  my  horse,  I  have  an  obligation 
to  let  him  have .  it.  If  a  man  has  a  right  to  the  fruit  of  a 
certain  tree,  &11  other  persons  are  under  an  obligation  to 
abstain  from  appropriating  it.  Men  are  obliged  to  respect 
each  others'  rights. 

"  My  obligation  is  to  give  another  man  his  right;  my  duty 
is  to  do  what  is  rigJii.  Hence  duty  is  a  wider  term  than 
obligation ;  just  as  rig?ii,  the  adjective,  is  wider  than  right  the 
substantive. 

**  Duty  has  no  correlative,  as  obligation  has  the  correlative 
right.  What  it  is  our  duty  to  do,  we  must  do,  because  it  is 
right,  not  because  any  one  can  demand  it  of  us.  We  may, 
however,  speak  of  those  who  are  particularly  benefited  by  the 
discharge  of  our  duties,  as  having  a  moral  claim  upon  us.  A 
distressed  man  has  a  moral  claim  to  be  relieved,  in  cases  in 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  relieve  him. 

"  The  distinctions  just  explained  are  sometimes  expressed 
by  using  the  terms  perfect  obligation  and  imperfect  obligation 
for  obligation  and  dnttf  respectively ;  and  the  terms  j/erfect 
right  and  imperfect  right  for  right  and  moral  claim  respectively. 
But  these  phrases  have  the  inconvenience  of  making  it  seem  as 
if  our  duties  arose  from  the  rights  of  others ;  and  as  if  duties 
were  only  legal  obligations,  with  an  inferior  degree  of  binding 
force."* — V,  Jurisprudence,  Rectitude. 

ROSICBUCIAITS,  a  name  assumed  by  a  sect  of  Ilermetical  phi- 
losophers, who  came  into  notice  in  Germany  towards  the  closa 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Christian  Roscnkreuz,  from  whom, 
according  to  some,  the  name  is  derived,  was  born  in  1378, 
travelled  to  the  East,  and  after  keeping  company  with  magi 


*  Whrvell,  EUments  ttf  Maratity.  book  i.,  }  &4-89. 
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eians  and  cabalists,  returned  to  Germany  with  their  secrets, 
which  he  communicated  to  three  of  his  friends,  or  sors,  and 
shutting  himself  up  in  a  cave,  died  at  the  age  of  106  in  1484. 
The  secrets  of  the  fraternity  of  the  Rosy  Oro&s,  which  gradually 
increased  in  numbers,  had  reference  to  four  pr>ints — the  trans- 
mutation of  metals,  the  prolongation  of  life,  the  knowledge  of 
what  is  passing  in  distant  places,  and  the  application  of  the 
Cabala  and  the  science  of  numbers  to  discover  the  most  hidden 
things.  They  assumed  the  signature  F.R.G.,  or  Fratres  Koris 
Coctiy  it  being  pretended  that  the  matter  of  the  philosopher's 
stone  was  dew  concocted.  Or,  according  to  Mosheim,  the 
name  is  compounded  of  Rot,  dew ;  and  crux,  the  cross.  In 
the  language  of  alchemy,  the  figure  of  the  cross  signifies  light, 
and  dew  was  reckoned  the  most  powerful  dissolvent  of  gold ; 
so  that  a  Bosicrucian  meant  one  who,  by  the  assistance  of 
dew,  sought  for  light  or  the  philosopher's  stone.' 

RULE. — ''  Rectitude  is  a  law,  as  well  as  a  ruU  to  us ;  it  not  only 
directs^  but  binds  all,  as  far  as  it  is  perceived.'' ' 

A  rule  prescribes  means  to  att&in  some  end.  But  the  end 
may  not  be  one  which  all  men  are  to  aim  at;  and  the  ruU  may 
not  be  followed  by  all.  A  law  enjoins  something  to  be  done, 
and  is  binding  upon  all  to  whom  it  is  made  known. 

**A  9*u/tf,  in  its  proper  signification,  is  an  instrument,  by 
means  of  which  we  draw  the  shortest  line  from  one  point  to 
another,  which  for  this  very  reason  is  called  a  straight  line. 

*'  In  a  figurative  and  moral  sense,  a  i'ule  imports  nothing 
else  but  a  principle  or  maxim,  which  furnishes  man  with  a  sure 
and  concise  method  of  attaining  to  the  end  he  proposes."^ 


8ABAI8X  (from  K]!}^*  signifying  a  host,  or  from  Uaha,  in  Syriac, 
to  adore ;  or  from  Saba  the  son  of  Cush,  and  grandson  of  Scth) 
means   the  worship  of  the  stars,  Dr  host  of  heaven,  which 

'  Moslieim,  EccUs.  HitL,  toI.  it.;  Louis  Figuier,  VAldiimm  tt  La  Aldtimi^es.    Par 
1856. 
»  Pritv,  Bev.  of  Morals,  chap.  6. 
'  Borlamaqui,  Frineiplet  qf  Naf  LaWf  part  I.,  ebao.  5. 
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prevailed  from  an  early  period  in  the  East,  especially  in  Syria, 
Arabia,  Chaldea,  and  Persia.  The  Sabteans  are  not  mentioned 
by  the  Greek  or  Roman  writers,  and  by  the  Arabian  authors 
they  are  called  Nabatheans,  as  if  descendants  from  Nebaiot]i, 
son  of  Ishmael.  Their  doctrines  are  expounded  by  Moses 
Maimonides  in  the  third  part  of  his  work,  De  More  Ntvochim, 
There  was  a  popular  and  a  philosophic  creed  with  them.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former  the  stars  were  worshipped ;  and  the  sun, 
as  supreme  God,  ruled  over  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  other 
heavenly  bodies  were  but  the  ministers  of  his  will.  According 
to  the  philosophic  creed,  the  stars  consisted  of  matter  and 
mind.  God  is  not  the  matter  of  the  universe,  but  the  spirit 
which  animates  it.  But  both  are  eternal,  and  will  externally 
exist,  for  the  one  cannot  pass  into,  or  absorb  the  other. 

Pocock,  Specimen  Hisl.  Ardb.;^  Hyde,  Vetemm  Persarum 
Ilistoria ; '  Spencer,  De  Legibus  Hehroeonmi} 

SAME,  in  its  primary  sense,  denotes  identity  —  q,  v. 

In  a  secondary  sense  it  denotes  great  similarity,  and  in 
popular  usage  admits  of  degrees,  as  when  we  speak  of  two 
things  being  nearly  the  same.  To  this  ambiguity,  Whately 
refers  much  of  the  error  of  realism;  of  Plato's  theory  of 
ideas;  of  the  personification  and  deification  in  poetical  my- 
thology, &c.* 

BANCTIOlf  (sancio,  to  ratify  or  confirm).  —  "I  shall  declare  the 
sanction  of  this  law  of  nature,  viz.,  those  rewards  which  God 
hath  ordained  for  the  observation  of  it,  and  those  punishments 
He  hath  appointed  for  its  breach  or  transgression."* 

**  The  sanctions  of  rewards  and  punishments  which  God  has 
annexed  to  his  laws  have  not,  in  any  proper  sense,  the  nature 
of  obligation.  They  are  only  motives  to  virtue,  adapted  to  the 
state  and  condition,  the  weakness  and  insensibility  of  man. 
They  do  not  make  or  constitute  duty,  but  presuppose  it."* 

The  consequences  which  naturally  attend  virtue  and  vice  are 
the  sanction,  of  duty,  or  of  doing  what  is  right,  as  they  are 
intended  to  encourage  us  to  the  discharge  of  it,  and  to  detef 


I  ito,  OnU  10*9,  p.  J38.  »  8to,  Oxf,  1766 

•  2  volii.,  fol ,  Camb.,  1724  •  WhiiUly,  Ug^  1pp.  i 
»  Tyrwil,  On  the  Law  of  Nature,  p.  126. 

*  4dains,  Srrmon  on  Nature  and  Obb'gation  of  Yvittu, 
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U8  from  th«  breach  or  neglect  of  it.  And  thase  natoral  con- 
sequences of  virtue  and  vice  are  also  a  declaration,  on  the  part 
of  God|  that  He  is  in  favour  of  the  one  and  against  the  othe?, 
and  are  intimations,  that  His  love  of  the  one  and  His  hatred  of 
the  other  may  be  more  fully  manifested  hereafter.  By  Locke, 
Paley,  and  Bentham,  the  term  sanction,  or  enforcement  of 
obedience,  is  applied  to  reward  as  well  as  to  punishment.  But 
Mr.  Austin*  confines  it  to  the  latter ;  perhaps,  because  human 
laws  only  punish,  and  do  not  reward. 

SAVAGE  and  BAKBAROTJS.— Ferguson'  states  that  the  his- 
tpry  of  mankind,  in  their  rudest  state,  may  be  considered 
under  two  heads,  viz.,  that  of  the  savage^  who  is  not  yet  ac- 
quainted with  property,  and  that  of  the  barhariany  to  whom 
it  is,  although  not  ascertained  by  laws,  a  principal  object  of 
care  and  desire. 

The  distinction  here  made  between  the  savage  and  the  har- 
barous  states  of  society,  resolves  itself  into  the  absence  or 
presence  of  political  government ;  for  without  political  govern- 
ment, property  cannot  exist.  The  distinction  is  an  important 
one ;  and  it  would  be  convenient  to  apply  the  term  savage  to 
communities  which  are  permanently  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  which 
ordinarily  exist  without  government,  and  to  apply  the  term 
barbarous  to  communities,  which,  though  in  a  rude  state  as 
regards  the  arts  of  life,  are  nevertheless  subject  to  a  govern- 
ment. In  this  sense,  the  North  American  Indians  would  be 
in  a  savage,  while  the  Arab  tribes,  and  most  of  the  Asiatic 
nations,  would  be  in  a  barbarotis  state.  Montesquieu's'  dis- 
tinction between  savages  and  barbarians,  is  different  in  form, 
but  in  substance  it  is  founded  on  the  same  principle.  Hugh 
Murray^  lays  it  down  that  the  savage  form  of  society  is  with- 
out government. 

According  to  many  ancient  and  modern  philosophers,  the 
savage  state  was  the  primitive  state  of  the  human  race.  But 
others,  especially  Bonald  and  De  Maistre,  having  maintain e<l 
that  the  nations  now  found  in  a  savage  state  have  accidentally 


■  Pratfince  *tf  Jurispr.  Ddermiwd,  p.  10. 

*  EtKiy  on  Hist,  of  CXv.  iSbc,  part  il^  sect.  2.  *  I^prU  de$  LoU,  xrlfl.  11 

*  Enquiritt  raptcting  the  Character  qf  Naticnif  and  the  Progreu  of  Society,  Ediiv, 
1808,  p.  230. 
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degenerated  from  the  primitive  state,  nhich  wii8  a  state  of 
knowledge  and  civilization. 

SCEPTICISM  {^xiHtofoUj  to  look,  to  seek)  is  used  as  synony- 
mous with  dovbl — q.  v.  But  doubt  may  be  removed  I y  evidenc  e, 
and  give  way  to  conviction  or  belief.  The  characteristic  of 
scepticism  is  to  come  to  no  conclusion  for  or  against — iftoxTq, 
holding  off,  and  consequent  tranquillity — drapotta.  Absolute 
objective  certainty  being  unattainable,  scepticism  holds  that  in 
the  contradictions  of  the  reason,  truth  is  as  much  on  one  side 
as  on  the  other — avUv  ^moxiw.  It  was  first  taught  by  Pyrrho, 
who  flourished  in  Greece  about  340  B.C.  Hence  it  is  ^some- 
times called  Pyrrhonism.  The  word  is  generally  used  in  a 
bad  sense,  as  equivalent  to  infidelity  or  unbelief.  But  in  the 
following  passages  it  means,  more  correctly,  the  absence  of 
determination. 

'*  We  shall  not  ourselves  venture  to  determine  anything,  in 
so  great  a  point ;  but  sceptically  leave  it  undecided. '^  * 

"  That  all  his  arguments  (Bp.  Berkeley's)  are,  in  reality, 
merely  sceptical,  appears  from  this,  that  they  admit  of  no 
answer  and  produce  no  conviction.  Their  only  effect  is  to 
cause  that  momentary  amazement,  and  irresolution,  and  con- 
fusion, which  is  the  result  of  scepticism.''  * 

Scepticism  is  opposed  to  dogmatism — q,  v, 

*'  The  writings  of  the  best  authors  among  the  ancients  being 
full  and  solid,  tempt  and  carry  me  which  way  almost  they 
will.  He  that  I  am  reading  seems  always  to  have  the  most 
force ;  and  I  find  that  every  one  in  turn  has  reason,  though 
they  contradict  one  another." 

This  is  said  by  Montaigne,'  in  the  true  spirit  of  scepticism, 

**  Que  icaU-jef  wm  th«  motto  of  Montmigne, 
As  11^00  of  the  first  academicians; 
That  all  is  dubious  which  man  may  attain, 
Wa»  one  of  their  most  favourite  positions. 
There's  no  snch  thing  as  certainty,  that's  plain 
As  any  of  mutality's  conditions; 
8o  little  do  we  know  what  we're  about  in 
This  world,  I  doubt  if  doubt  itself  be  doubting.** 

Byron.* 

'  Cud  worth,  InMl.  Sy»L,  p.  806. 

*  Hume,  Euaj/*.  note,  p.  369,  4to  edit 

*  Book  ii.,  chap.  12.  *  Don  Jnan^  Cantr  iz..  xvH. 
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Glanrill  (Joseph)  has  a  work  which  he  entitled  Scepsis 
Seieniificaf  or  the  Folly  of  Dogmatismg ;  Stiudlin  wrote  the 
History  and  Spirit  of  Scepticism;^  Sanchez  (Fr.)  or  Sanctiue 
wrote  a  Tractaius  de  mulium  nobili  ei  prima  universali  sciential 
quod  nihil  tcitur;^  Crousaz  has  Examen  du  Pyrrhmisme  An' 
cienne  ei  Moderne, 
SCHEMA  ((T;t^jua,  shape),  ''  termed  by  Mr.  Semple  effigiaiion,  is 
the  representation  of  a  universal  proceeding  of  the  imagination 
to  procure  for  a  conception  its  image.    To  all  conceptions  an 
object  must  be  given,  and  objects  are  given  to  us  only  through 
the  modification  of  the  sensibility.    Pure  conceptions  d  prioH 
must  contain  d  pj-iori  formal  conditions  of  the  sensibility  (of 
the  internal  sense  especially),  under  which  alone  the  pure 
understanding-conception  d  priori  can  be  applied  to  any  object 
d  prioH.    This  formal  and  pure  condition  of  sensibility,  and 
to  which  the  pure  understanding-conception  is  restricted  in  its 
use,  is  termed  by  Kant  the  transcendental  schema  of  this  under- 
standing'HSonception.    The  procedure  with  these  schemata,  or 
the  sensible  conditions  under  which  pure  understanding  alone 
can  be  used,  he  also  termed  the  schematismus  of  the  pure 
understanding.    The  schema  is  only  in  itself  a  product  of  the 
imagination,  but  it  is  still  to  be  distinguished  i  rom  an  image 
in  this  respect,  that  it  is  a  single  intuition.    Five  dots  in  a  line, 
for  example,  are  an  image  of  the  number  five ;  but  the  schema 
of  a  conception,  for  instance,  of  a  number  in  general,  is  more 
the-  representation  of  a  method  of  representing  a  multitude 
according  to  a  certain  conception,  for  instance  a  thousand,  in 
an  image,  than  this  image  itself."* 
SCHOLASTIC. — Scholasiicus,  as  a  Latin  word,  was  first  used  by 
Petronius.    Quintilian  subsequently  applied  it  to  the  rhetori- 
cians in  his  day :  and  we  read  in  Jerome,  that  Serapion,  having 
acquired  great  fame,  received  as  a  title  of  honour  the  surname 
Scholasticus.  When  the  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  opened, 
it  was  applied  to  those  charged  with  the  education  of  youth. 
"  We  see  the  original  sense  of  the  word  scholastic"  says  Dr 
Hampden,^  **in  the  following  passage: — Omnes  enim  in  scrip 

*  3  Tolt.,  LaipKio,  1794-6.  «  4to.,  Lyons,  1«U. 

*  Haywood,  Explan,  qf  Unrmi  <«  CiL  of  Pwe  Seatom, 

*  Bampton  Lect^  i.,  p.  7. 
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iui  8U18  causaa  tantum  egenint  auas;  etproprtis  magis  laudibuM 
qnam  alioi'um  tUilitatibua  consuUnten,  non  idfacere  adniai  sunt 
xii  sahtbres  et  aaluiiferi,  sed  tit  soholastici  ac  diserti  haberenturJ* 
—  Salvianus.' 

Scholastic  Philosophy.  —  This  phrase  denotes  a  period  rather 
than  a  system  of  philoisophy.  It  is  the  philosophy  that  was 
taught  in  the  schools  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Middle 
Ages  extend  from  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  to  the  six- 
teenth century.  What  has  been  called  the  Classic  Age  of  the 
scholaaiic  philosophi/f  includes  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  It  begins  when  the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle  were 
introduced  into  France  by  Latin  translations,  and  terminates 
with  the  Council  of  Florence  and  the  taking  of  Constantinople. 
The  only  philosophy  that  was  taught  during  that  period,  was 
taught  by  the  clergy ;  and  was  therefore  very  much  mixed  up 
with  theology.  The  only  way  of  teaching  was  by  lectures  or 
dictates ;  and  hence  the  phrase,  legere  in  pJiUosophia.  There 
was  no  one  system  uniformly  taught ;  but  different  and  con- 
flicting opinions  were  held  and  promulgated  by  different  doc- 
tors. The  method  was  that  of  interpretation.  Grammar  was 
taught  by  prselections  on  Donaius  and  PrUcian,  and  rhetorio 
by  prsBlections  on  some  parts  of  Cicero  or  Boeihius.  But  logic 
shared  most  of  their  attention,  and  was  taught  by  prselections 
on  such  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  as  were  best  known.  The 
TimoBUs  of  Plato  also  occupied  much  of  their  attention ;  and 
they  laboured  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  the  one  philosopher 
with  those  of  the  other. 

Mr.  MorelP  says,  "It  has  been  usual  to  divide  the  whole 
scholastic  periods  into  three  eras.' — 1.  That  which  was  marked 
by  the  absolute  subordination  of  philosophy  to  theology,  that 
is,  authority.  2.  That  which  was  marked  by  the  friendly  alli- 
ance of  philosophy  with  dogmatic  theology.  *  3.  The  commence- 
ment of  a  separation  between  the  two,  or  the  dawn  of  the 
entire  independence  of  philosophy. 

The  first  years  of  scholastic  philosophy  were  marked  by 

authority.    In  the  ninth  century,  Joannes  Scotus  Erigenu 

I 

I  De  Qubem.  Dei,  PntfaL  *  PMl.  of  JS'diffiim,  p.  809. 

*  TKnncman  makes  four  periods  of  ichoUutie  philotnphyf  according  to  the  pravalsnn 
I  of  B«aliaiii  or  Nominalism. 
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attempted  to  assert  the  claims  of  reason.  Two  hundred  joars 
after,  the  first  era  was  brought  to  a  close  by  Abelard.  The 
second  is  marked  by  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
Duns  Scotus.  Raymond  Lully,  Roger  Bacon,  followed  by 
Occam  and  the  Nominalists,  represent  the  third  and  declining 
era. 

The  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  the  invention 
of  printing,  and  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  put  an  end 
to  the  scholastic  philosophy.  Philosophy  was  no  longer  con- 
fined to  the  schools  and  to  praelections.  The  press  became  a 
most  extensive  lecturer,  and  many  embraced  the  opportunities 
offered  of  extending  knowledge. 

In  addition  to  general  histories  of  philosophy,  see  Rousse- 
lot.  Etudes  SUV  la  Philosophie  dans  le  Moyen  Age;^  Uaureau, 
Ve  la  Philosophie  Scholastique;^  Cousin,  Fragmens  Philoso- 
phiques}    Also  his  Introduction  to  (Euvres  iiUdites  d* Abelard. 

SCIENCE  (scieniia)  means  knowledge,  emphatically  so  called, 
that  is,  knowledge  of  principles  and  causes. 

Science  {inictrifiti)  has  its  name  from  bringing  us  (ifti 
ardoiv)  to  some  stop  and  boundary  of  things,  taking  us  away 
from  the  unbounded  nature  and  mutability  of  particulars ;  for 
it  is  conversant  about  subjects  that  are  general  and  invariable. 
This  etymology  given  by  Nicephorus  (Blemmida),  and  long 
before  him  adopted  by  the  Peripatetics,  came  originally  from 
Plato,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  Craiylus. 

"*Ott  scienticB  fundainentum  est,  6t6tt/astigium"* 

"Sir  Will.  Hamilton,  in  his  Lectures  on  Logic,  defined 
science  as  a  *  complement  of  cognitions,  having,  in  point  of 
form,  the  character  of  logical  perfection,  and  in  point  of  mat- 
ter, the  character  of  real  truth.'  "• 

Science  is  knowledge  evident  and  certain  in  itself,  or  by  the 
principle  from  which  it  is  deduced,  or  with  which  it  is  cer- 
tainly connected.  It  is  'subjective  as  existing  in  a  mind  —  o&- 
jective,  as  embodied  in  truths  —  speculative,  as  resting  in  at* 
tainment  of  truths,  as  in  physical  science — practical,  as  lead* 
ing  to  do  something,  as  in  ethical  science. 


>  3  torn.,  8vo,  Paris,  1840-2.  •  2  tom.,  Sto,  Paris,  1850. 

*  Ton.  iii.,  Paris,  1840.  •  Trendeleobofg,  JUementa  hog.  AritIL,  p.  7a 

■  DoTM,  l\IUtical  ^cienee^  p.  76 
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Science,  art,  and  empiricism,  are  defined  by  Sopater,'  aa 
follows :  — 

Science  consists  in  an  infallible  and  unchanging  knowledge 
of  phenomena. 

^r^  is  a  system  formed  from  observation,  and  directed  to  a 
useful  end. 

Empiricism  is  an  unreasoning  and  instinctive  imiiation  of 
previous  practice. 

Ai't  is  of  three  kinds — theoretic,  practical,  and  mixed. 

"No  art,  however,  is  purely  theoretic  or  contemplative. 
The  examples  given  are  of  science,  not  art.  It  is  a  part  of 
grammatical  science  to  say  that  all  words  with  a  certain  termi- 
nation have  a  certain  accent.  When  this  is  converted  into  a 
rule,  it  becomes  part  of  an  art." " 

"  In  science^  scimu^  ut  sciamus;  in  art,  scimus  ut  producer 
m\is.  And,  therefore,  science  and  art  may  be  said  to  be  inves- 
tigations of  truth :'  but  one,  science,  inquires  for  tiie  sake  of 
knowledge:  the  other,  art,  for  the  sake  of  production:*  and 
hence  science  is  more  concerned  with  the  higher  truths,  art 
with  the  lower :  and  science  never  is  engaged  as  art  is  in  pro- 
ductive application.*  And  the  most  perfect  state  of  science, 
therefore,  will  be  the  most  high  and  accurate  inquiry ;  the 
perfection  of  art  will  be  the  most  apt  and  efficient  system  of 
rules:  art  always  throwing  itself  into  the  form  of  rules."* — 
Karslake.^ 

"  Science  and  art  differ  from  one  another,  as  the  understand- 
ing differs  from  the  will,  or  as  the  indicative  mood  in  grammar 
differs  from  the  imperative.  The  one  deals  in  facts,  the  other 
in  precepts.  Science  is  a  collection  of  truths ;  art  a  body  of 
rules,  or  directions  for  conduct.  The  language  of  science  is. 
This  is,  or.  This  is  not ;  This  does,  or  does  not  happen.  The 
language  of  art  is.  Do  this.  Avoid  that.     Science  takes  cognis- 


'  On  Hermngene*.  apud  Rhet  Qr.,  toI.  ▼.,  pp.  S-5,  ed.  Wall. 

*  8ir  0.  0.  Lewig,  On  Methodt  of  Obterv.  in  Paiaics,  chap.  19,  sect.  2. 
"  This  i^  speaking  logically,  **  the  Gkmos"  of  the  two. 

*  These  are  their  differentia,  or  distinctiTe  characteristict. 

*  These  are  their  specific  properties. 

*  This  distiQction  of  sdenoe  and  art  Is  given  in  Aristotle  —  See  i%«ter.  Jnaij^t^  i, 
IM,  ii.,  18. 

*  Aids  to  Log.,  b.  i ,  p.  24. 
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Hnce  of  &  pheMomenon,  and  endearours  to  discoTer  ite  law;  art 
proposes  to  itself  an  end,  and  looks  out  for  means  to  effect  it/' ' 
—  V.  Art,  Demonstration. 

SCIENCES  (The  Occult)  are  so  called  (from  i^eadto,  to  hide  oi 
conceal)  because  they  have  reference  to  qualities  or  powers 
which  are  not  such  as  are  common  or  commonly  known.  The 
belief  in  beings  having  superhuman  powers,  as  fairies,  familiars, 
daemons,  &c.,  in  augury,  oracles,  witchcraft,  &c.,  in  dreams  and 
visions,  &c.,  in  divination  and  astrology,  <fcc.,  and  in  talismans 
and  amulets,  &c.,  leads  to  the  prosecution  of  what  has  been 
called  the  Occult  Sciences, —  See  a  vol.  under  this  title  in  the 
cabinet  edition  of  the  Eticyclopoedia  MetropolUana, 

8CIENTIA  (Media). — ''According  to  Molina,  the  objects  of  the 
divine  knowledge  are  the  possible,  the  actual,  and  the  condi' 
HaiiaL  The  knowledge  of  the  possible  is  simple  intelligence ; 
of  the  actual,  scientia  visionis  ;  and  of  the  conditional,  scientia 
media,  intermediate  between  that  of  intelligence  and  vision. 
An  example  of  scientia  media  is  that  of  David  asking  the 
oracle  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Keilah,  in  which  he 
meant  to  take  refuge,  would  deliver  it  up  to  Saul  if  he  laid 
siege  to  it.  The  answer  was  in  the  afiGirmative,  whereupon 
David  took  a  different  course.'' ' 

Leibnitz*  has  said,  **  Scientia  media  might  rather  be  under- 
stood to  mean  the  science  not  only  of  future  conditionals,  but 
universally  of  all  future  contingents.  Then  science  of  simple 
intelligence  would  be  restricted  to  the  knowledge  of  truths 
possible  and  necessary ;  scientia  visionis  to  that  of  truths  con- 
tingent and  actual.  Scientia  media  would  thus  have  it  in 
common  with  the  first  that  it  concerned  truths  possible;  and 
with  the  second,  that  it  applied  to  truths  contingent*  * 

SCIOLIST  {sciohis,  one  who  thinks  he  knows  much  and  knows 
but  little).  —  *'  Some  have  the  hap  to  be  termed  learned  men, 
though  they  have  gathered  up  but  the  scraps  of  knowledge  hero 
and  there,  though  they  be  but  smatterers  and  mere  sciolists"* 

BCIOMACHY  (axM,  a  shadow;  and  fidxtf,  a  fight). — "But  pray, 

*  J.  S.  Uill,  Sttm^M  on  BA.  Earn. 

"  L•ibniU^  Sur  la  BuuU  de  DUu,  p«rU«  1,  flMt.  40. 

*  in  Ln  OuiMC  de  IHttL,  Ac,  sec.  17. 

*  See  Reid.  Ac .  ihiw.,  es«ay  ir.,  chap.  U.  »  HoweU,  LdUrtt,  h  «•'    * 
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countryman,  to  avoid  this  sciomachy^  or  imaginarj  combat  with 
words,  letxne  know,  sir,  what  you  mean  by  the  name  of  tyrant" ' 

8ECXTLAS1SM  is  the  Latin  for  this-world-ism^  and  means, ''  attend 
to  the  world  that  you  are  now  in,  and  let  the  next  alone."' 

Its  capital  principles  are  —  1.  That  attention  to  temponil 
things  should  take  precedence  of  considerations  relating  to  a 
future  existence.  2.  That  science  is  the  providence  of  life, 
and  that  spiritual  dependency  in  human  affairs  may  be  at- 
tended with  material  destruction.  3.  That  there  exist,  inde- 
pendently of  scriptural  religion,  guarantees  of  morality  in 
human  nature,  intelligence,  and  utility. 

The  aim  of  secularism  is  to  aggrandize  the  present  life.  For 
eternity,  it  substitutes  time;  for  providence,  science;  foi 
fidelity  to  the  Omniscient,  usefulness  to  man.  Its  great  advo- 
cate is  Mr.  Ilolyoake. 

SECXTNDTJDC  QTTID  [to  xaB  6)  is  opposed  to  Secundum  ipsum  (to 
xaB  av  to)  as  the  relative  to  the  non-relative  or  the  limited  to 
the  unlimited.  Mr.  Maurice  illustrates  Secundum  quid  by  a 
passage  from  "As  you  like  it:"  "In  respect  that  it  is  of  tho 
country  it  is  a  good  life,  but  in  respect  it  is  not  of  the  court  it 
is  a  vile  life."' — F.  Fallacy. 

SELF-CONSCIOXTSNESS. — F.  Apperception. 

SELFISHNESS  '*  consists  not  in  the  indulging  of  this  or  that 
particular  propensity,  but  in  disregarding,  for  the  sake  of  any 
kind  of  personal  gratification  or  advantage,  the  rights  or  the 
feelings  of  other  men.  It  is,  therefore,  a  negative  quality ; 
that  is,  it  consists  in  not  considering  what  is  due  to  one's  neigh- 
bours, through  a  deficiency  of  justice  or  benevolence.  And 
seljishnessy  accordingly,  will  show  itself  in  as  many  different 
shapes  as  there  are  different  dispositions  in  men. 

"  You  may  see  these  differences  even  in  very  young  children. 
One  selfish  child,  who  is  greedy,  will  seek  to  keep  all  the  cakes 
and  sweetmeats  to  himself;  another,  who  is  idle,  will  not  care 
what  trouble  he  causes  to  others,  so  he  can  save  his  own ;  an- 
other, who  is  vain,  will  seek  to  obtain  the  credit  which  is  due 
to  others ;  one  who  is  covetous,  will  seek  to  gain  at  another's 


*  Cowley,  On  the  Govemmi'^t  of  OUver  CnmwdL 

*  Arnot,  JUtut.  qf  Prowrbs,  p.  8<3S. 

*  Ariat,  MetaphySf  lib.  iv.,  o.  20. 
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expense,  &o.  In  short,  each  person  *  has  a  sdf  of  his  own/ 
And,  consequently,  though  you  may  be  of  a  character  very 
unlike  that  of  some  selfish  person,  you  may  yet  be,  in  your 
own  way,  quite  as  selfish  as  he.  And  it  is  possible  to  be  ad- 
fish  in  the  highest  degree,  without  being  at  all  too  much  ac- 
tuated by  self-love,  but  unduly  neglectful  of  others  when  you** 
own  gratification,  of  whatever  kind,  is  concerned." ' 

Selfishness  exists  only  in  reference  to  others,  and  could  liave 
on  place  in  one  who  lived  alone  on  a  desert  island,  though  he  - 
might  have,  of  course,  every  degree  of  self-lope;  for  selfish- 
ness is  not  an  excess  of  self-love,  and  consists  not  in  an  over- 
(leftire  of  happiness,  but  in  placing  your  happiness  in  some- 
thing which  interferes  with,  or  leaves  you  regardless  of  that 
of  others.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  selfishness  and  want 
of  feeling  are  either  the  same  or  inseparable.  For,  on  the 
one  hand,  I  have  known  such  as  have  had  very  little  feeling, 
but  felt  for  others  as  much  nearly  as  for  themselves,  and  were, 
therefore,  far  from  selfish ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some,  of 
very  acute  feelings,  feel  for  no  one  but  themselves,  and,  in- 
deed, are  sometimes  among  the  most  cruel/" 

SELF-LOVE  is  sometimes  used  in  a  general  sense  to  denote  all 
those  principles  of  our  nature  which  prompt  us  to  seek  our  own 
good,  just  as  those  principles  which  lead  us  to  seek  the  good 
of  others  are  all  comprehended  under  the  name  of  benevolence. 
All  our  desires  tend  towards  the  attainment  of  some  good  or 
the  averting  of  some  evil— having  reference  either  to  ourselves 
or  others,  and  may  therefore  be  brought  under  the  two  heads 
of  benevolence  and  self-love. 

But  besides  this  general  sense  of  the  word  to  denote  ail 
those  desires  which  have  a  regard  to  our  own  gratification  or 
good,  self-love  is  more  strictly  used  to  signify  **  the  desire  for 
our  own  welfare  as  such."  In  this  sense,  "  it  is  quite  distinct 
from  all  our  other  desires  and  propensities,"  says  Dr.  "Whattly,* 
"  though  it  may  often  tend  in  the  same  direction  with  some 
of  them.  One  person,  for  instance,  may  drink  some  water 
because  he  is  thirsty;  and  another  may,  without  thirst,  drink 

— suppose  from  a  mineral  spring,  because  he  believe<i  it  will 

^  ■»■  »  ■  ,   -  II  I.   I  - -  ,  II .  ■ 

*  Whtttely,  Leuont  on  MoralSt  p.  149, 

*  Whately,  On  Sojron.  p.  221.  ■  Lfstrnt  on  MoraU,  p.  142. 
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be  good  for  his  health,    Thie  latter  is  impelled  by  adf-lovt,  hnt 
not  the  other. 

"  So  again,  one  person  may  pursue  some  course  of  study  in 
order  to  qualify  himself  for  some  profession  by  which  be  may 
advance  in  life,  and  another  from  having  a  taste  for  that  study, 
and  a  desire  for  that  branch  of  knowledge.  This  latter  though 
he  may  perhaps  be,  in  fact,  promoting  his  own  welfare,  is  noi 
acting  from  self-love.  For  as  the  object  of  thirst  is  not  hap- 
piness, but  drink,  so  the  object  of  curiosity  is  not  happiness, 
but  knowledge.     And  so  of  the  rest." 

Self 'love  may,  like  any  other  of  our  tendencies,  be  cherished 
and  indulged  to  excess,  or  it  may  be  ill-directed.  But  within 
due  bounds  it  is  allowable  and  right,  and  by  no  means  incom- 
patible with  benevolence,  or  a  desire  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  others.  And  Dr.  Hutcheson,  who  maintains  that  kind  af- 
fection is  what  constitutes  an  agent  virtuous,  haa  said,  that 
he  who  cherishes  kind  affection  towards  all,  may  also  love  him- 
self;  may  love  himself  as  a  part  of  the  whole  system  of  ra^ 
tional  and  sentient  beings ;  may  promote  his  own  happiness 
in  preference  to  that  of  another  who  is  not  more  deserving  of 
his  love ;  and  may  be  innocently  solicitous  about  himself, 
while  he  is  wisely  benevolent  towards  all.* 

The  error  of  Hobbes,  and  the  school  of  philosophers  who 
maintained  that  in  doing  good  to  others  our  ultimate  aim  is 
to  do  good  to  ourselves,  lay  in  supposing  that  there  is  any  an- 
tagonism between  benevolence  and  self-love.  So  long  as  self- 
love  does  not  degenerate  into  selfishness,  it  is  quite  compatible 
with  true  benevolence. 

In  opposition  to  the  views  of  Hobbes  and  the  selfish  school 
of  philosophers,  see  Butler,  Sermons;*  TurnbuU,  Nature  and 
Origin  of  Laws;*  Hume,  On  General  Principles  of  Morals;^ 
Hutcheson,  Inqtdry  concerning  Moral  Good  and  Evil;*  Haz- 
litt,  Essay  on  Principles  of  Hum,  Action;*  Mackintosh,  Viett 
of  Ethical  Philosophy,'' 
SEMATOLOGT  {a^fnot  a  sign ;  and  h&yof,  disoourse),  the  doctrine 
of  signs  —  q,  v. 

*  Inquiry  coneeming  Moral  Good  and  EmL,  sect.  iii. 

*  On  Hutu.  Axif.,  ov.  Cbmpatsion,  Ac  *  Tol.  U.,  ix  258. 

*  ic«t.  2.  »  fiect.  2.  «  P.  239.  '  P.  Ifl'i. 
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SENSATION.  — ''The  earliest  elgn  by  which  the  Ego  becomei 
perceptible  is  corporeal  sensation, 

"Without  this  general  innate  sensation  we  should  not 
possoss  the  certainty  that  our  body  is  our  body;  for  it  is 
OS  mich  an  ol^'ect  for  the  other  senses  as  anything  Ise  that 
we  can  see,  hear,  taste,  or  feel.  This  original  general  in- 
nate sensation  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  all  other  parti- 
cular sensations,  and  may  exist  independently  of  the  nerve  »U8 
system.  Polypi,  animals  of  the  simplest  structure,  with- 
.  out  a  nervous  system  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  organic 
mass,  show  traces  of  innate  sensation.  The  light  by  means 
of  which  we  see,  acts  not  only  on  the  visual  nerves,  but  also 
on  the  fluids  of  the  eye,  and  the  sensations  of  sight  partly  de- 
pend on  the  structure  of  the  eye.  This  sensibilityy  therefore, 
appears  to  be  a  necessary  attribute  of  animated  organic  matter 
itself. 

"All  the  perceptions  of  sense  are  rooted  in  the  general 
sensation.  The  child  must  be  conscious  of  his  senses  before 
he  applies  them.  This  sensation,  however,  is  very  obscure ; 
even  pain  is  not  clearly  felt  by  it  at  the  place  where  it  exists. 
Equally  obscure  is  the  notion  which  it  entertains  of  an  object. 
Though  Brach,  therefore,  is  right  in  ascribing  something  ob- 
jective, even  to  the  general  sensation,  since  conditions  cannot 
communicate  themselves,  without  communicating  (though 
ever  so  obscurely)  something  of  that  which  produces  the  con- 
dition—  nay,  strictly  speaking,  as  even  in  the  idea  '  subject,' 
that  of  an  '  object'  is  involved,  yet  it  is  advisable  to  abide  by 
the  distinction  founded  by  Kant,  according  to  which,  by  in- 
nate sensation,  we  especially  perceive  our  own  personality 
(subject),  and  by  the  senses  we  specially  perceive  objects,  and 
thus  in  the  ascending  line,  feeling,  taste,  smell,  hearing,  and 
sight. 

"  The  next  step  from  this  obscure  original  innate  sensation 
is  particular  sensation  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous 
system,  which,  in  its  more  profound,  and  yet  more  obscure 
sphere,  produces  common  sensation  (Ccenesthesis),  and  in  a 
higher  manifestation,  the  perceptions  of  the  senses.  Ccenes^ 
thesis,  or  conrnvm  feeling,  is  referred  to  the  ganglionic  nervo«. 
It  may  be  callel  subjective,  inasmuch  as  the  body  itself  gi^es 
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the  excitement  to  the  nerve  concerned.'  By  the  CoeL^sthesi^ 
states  of  our  body  are  reyealcd  to  us  which  have  their  seat  ix 
the  sphere  of  the  vegetative  life.    These  states  are — 

"1.  General: — corporeal  heaviness  and  buoyancy,  atony, 
toniety. 

*'  2.  Special :  —  hunger,  thirst,  sexual  instinct,  &c, 

**  The  sensations  of  pain,  titillation,  itching,  &c.,  which  art 
generally  cited  here,  belong,  in  their  more  common  accepta^ 
tion,  to  the  general  corporeal  feeling;  in  their  more  local 
limitation,  with  distinct  perception  of  the  object  exciting,  to 
the  sense  of  touch ;  but  when  they  arise  from  the  nervous 
system  allotted  to  the  vegetative  sphere  of  the  body,  they 
certainly  belong  to  the  Coenesthesis  in  the  more  limited  sense 
of  the  word. 

**  To  this  class  belongs  especially  the  anxiety  arising  from 
impediment  in  respiration,  and  from  nausea. 

"  In  the  analysis  of  the  psycho-physical  processes  proceed- 
ing outwards  from  sensaiion  to  perception,  we  encounter 
after  the  organs  of  the  Ooenesthesis,  the  organs  of  sense.''' 

Sensation  and  Perception.  —  "A  conscious  presentation,  if  it 
refers  exclusively  to  the  subject,  as  a  modification  of  our  own 
being,  is  =  sensation.  The  same  if  it  refers  to  an  object,  is 
=:  perception"  ' 

Rousseau  distinguished  sensations  as  affeciiveSf  or  giving 
pleasure  or  pain ;  and  representatives,  or  giving  knowledge  of 
objects  external. 

Paffe*  distinguishes  the  element  affeclif  and  the  element 
insinicti/'. 

In  like  manner  Dr.  Reid  regards  sensation  not  only  as  a 
state  of  feeling,  but  a  sign  of  that  which  occasions  it. 

Bozelli"  calls  sensations^  in  so  far  as  they  are  representative, 


'  However  »ul)jectiTe  tbifi  sensatJon  is,  there  is  always  in  it  the  indication  of  an  olifccti 
as  Brach  shows :  hence  illustrating  the  instinct  of  animals.  Presentiment,  too,  cbiedj 
belongs  to  this  system. 

•  Feuchtersleben,  Med.  PsycMi/Offy,  1847,  p.  83. 

Colerid);«,  Church  and  £Ka/e— quoted  by  Thomson,  OuffvM.  ^  Laun  qf  Thmi$hk 
f,  104. 
«  8uT  la  SmuOriHtL 

*  De  VUnicm  tU  la  PhiUnoph.  avec  la  MoraU. 
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in  their  philosophical  form,  in  so  far  as  they  give  pleasure  ox 
pain,  in  their  moral  form  or  character. 

"  To  sensation  I  owe  all  the  certainty  I  have  of  my  exist* 
ence  as  a  sentient  being,  to  perception  a  certainty  not  loss 
absolute,  that  there  are  other  beings  besides  me." ' 

SenMcUiiTn  properly  expresses  that  change  in  the  state  of  the 
mind  which  is  produced  by  an  impression  upon  an  organ  of 
sense  (of  which  change  we  can  conceive  the  mind  to  be  con- 
scious, without  any  knowledge  of  external  objects) :  perception, 
on  the  other  hand,  expresses  the  knowledge  or  the  intimations 
we  obtain,  by  mean»  of  our  sensations,  concerning  the  qualities 
of  matter ;  and  consequently  involves,  in  every  instance,  the 
notion  of  externality  or  outness,  which  it  is  necessary  to  exclude 
in  order  to  seize  the  precise  import  of  the  word  sensation. 

Sensation  has  been  employed  to  denote  — 

1.  The  process  of  sensitive  apprehension,  both  in  its  subjec- 
tive and  its  objective  relations ;  like  the  Greek  cesthesis. 

2.  It  was  limited  first  in  the  Cartesian  school,  and  there- 
after in  that  of  Reid,  to  the  subjective  phasis  of  our  sensitive 
cognitions.' 

"  Sensation  proper,  is  not  purely  a  passive  state,  but  implies 
a  certain  amount  of  mental  activity.  It  may  be  described,  on 
the  psychological  side,  as  resulting  directly  from  the  attention 
which  the  mind  gives  to  the  affections  of  its  own  organism. 
This  description  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  facts  of  the  case,  inasmuch  as  every  severe  affection 
of  the  body  produces  pain,  quite  independently  of  any  know- 
ledge we  may  possess  of  the  cause  or  of  any  operation  of  the 
will  being  directed  towards  it.  Facts,  however,  rightly 
analyzed,  show  us,  that  if  the  attention  of  the  mind  be 
absorbed  in  other  things,  no  impulse,  though  it  amount  to 
the  laceration  of  the  nerves,  can  produce  in  us  the  slightest 
feeling.  Ext'-eme  enthusiasm,  or  powerful  emotion  of  any 
kind,  can  maice  us  altogether  insensible  even  to  physical 
injury.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  the  soldier  on  the  field  of 
battle  is  often  wounded  during  the  heat  of  the  combat,  without 
discovering  it  till  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood.   Numerous  facts 

'  Tharot,  De  PEntmdement,  Ae.,  torn,  i.,  p.  43, 
«  Sit  W.  Hamilton,  RekTs  Works,  noi«  d*. 
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of  a  similftr  kind  prove  demonstratelj,  that  a  certain  applio» 
tion  and  exercise  of  mind,  on  one  side,  is  as  necessary  to  th€ 
existence  of  sensation^  as  the  occurrence  of  physical  impulse, 
on  the  other." — Morell,  Psychology;^  Stewart,  Phfl,  Essay »;* 
see  also  Outlines;^  Reid,  Essays,  InielL  /btc.;*  Morell,  PhiJ, 
of  Religion,* 

8£HSE,  in  psychology,  is  employed  ambiguously  —  1.  For  the 
faculty  of  sensitive  apprehension.  2.  For  its  act.  3.  For  its 
organ. 

Sense  and  Idea. — In  the  following  passage  from  Shaftesbury, 
sense  is  used  as  equivalent  to  idea;  **  Nothing  surely  is  more 
strongly  imprinted  on  our  minds,  or  more  closely  interwoven 
with  our  souls  than  the  idea  orsen^eof  order  and  proportion." 
In  like  manner  Dr.  Hutch eson  has  said,  '^  There  is  a  natu- 
ral and  immediate  determination  to  approve  certain  affections 
and  actions  consequent  upon  them  ;  or  a  natural  se7ise  of  im- 
mediate excellence  in  them,  not  referred  to  any  other  quality 
perceivable  by  our  senses  or  by  reasoning."  We  speak  of  a 
deteiminaiion  of  blood  to  the  head.  This  is  a  physical  deter- 
mination or  tendency.  Now,  there  may  be  a  mental  ten- 
dency, and  this,  in  Dr.  Hutcheson's  philosophy,  is  called  de- 
termination  or  sense.  He  defined  a  sense  in  this  application 
of  it  ''a  determination  to  receive  ideas,  independent  of  our 
will,"  and  he  enumerates  several  such  tendencies  or  determi- 
nations, which  he  calls  7'ejlex  senses. 

SENSES  (BEFLEX).  —  Dr.  Hutchcson  seems  to  have  been  in 
some  measure  sensible  of  the  inadequacy  of  Mr.  Locke's 
account  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  and  maintained,  that  in 
addition  to  those  which  we  have  bv  means  of  sensation  and 
reflection,  we  also  acquire  ideas  by  means  of  certain  powers 
of  perception,  which  he  called  internal  and  reflex  senses. 
According  to  his  psychology,  our  powers  of  perception  may 
be  called  direct  or  antecedent,  and  consequent  or  reflex.  We 
hear  a  sounds  or  see  colour,  by  means  of  senses  which  operate 
directly  on  their  objects ;  and  do  not  suppose  any  antecedent 
perception.     But  we  perceive  the  harmony  of  sound,  and  th< 


>  p.  107.  •  Not*  F  (It  is  o  in  last  edit.)  •  Sect.  14. 

<Sraa7L,ehaF  1.  •P,!,  « Jforolisfs,  put  lU.,  M3t  & 
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beauty  t>f  colour,  by  meatis  of  faculties  which  operate  reflezly 
or  in  consequence  of  some  preceding  perception.  And  tha 
moral  sense  was  regarded  by  him  as  a  faculty  of  tliis  kind. 
Reflection,  from  which,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  we  derive  the 
simple  ideas  of  the  passions  and  affections  of  mind,  was  con- 
sidered by  Hutcheson  as  an  internal  sense  or  faculty,  operating 
directly.  But  that  faculty  by  which  we  perceive  the  beauty 
or  deformity,  the  virtue  or  vice,  of  these  passions  and  iffec- 
tims,  was  called  by  Hutcheson,  a  reflex,  irxiernal  sense. — Uhu- 
trations  of  the  Moral  Sense ;  *  Inquiry  wncerning  Moral  Good 
and  EvU;^  Mor.  Phil.' 

SEHSIBILITT  or  SENSITIVITT  {to  aloSt^tixov)  is  now  used 
as  a  general  term  to  denote  the  capacity  of  feeling,  as  distin- 
guished from  intellect  and  will.  It  includes  sensations  both 
external  and  internal,  whether  derived  from  contemplating 
outward  and  material  objects,  or  relations  and  ideas,  desires, 
affections,  passions.  It  also  includes  the  sentiments  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful,  the  moral  sentiment  and  the  religious 
sentiment ;  and,  in  short,  every  modification  of  feeling  of 
which  we  are  susceptible.  By  the  ancient  philosophers  the 
sennibiliiy  under  the  name  of  appetite  was  confounded  with  the 
will.  The  Scotch  philosophers  have  analyzed  the  various  forms 
of  the  sensibility  under  the  name  of  active  principles ;  but  they 
have  not  gathered  them  under  one  head,  and  have  sometimes 
treated  of  them  in  connection  with  things  very  different. 

BENSIBLES,  COMMON  and  FROPEB  [sensile  or  sensibile,  that 

which  is  capable  of  affecting  some  sense ;  that  which  is  the 

object  of  sense). 

Aristotle*  distinguished  sensibles  into  common  and  propet. 

•  The  common^  those  perceived  by  all  or  by  a  plurality  of  senses, 

were  magnitude,  figure,  motion,  rest,  number.    To  these  five, 

some  of  the  schoolmen  (but  out  of  Aristotle)  added  place,  dis' 

*    tance,  position,  and  continuity.*    Aristotle*  admitted,  how 

ever,  that  the  common  sensibles  are  not  proj)erly  objects  o/ 


>  Beet.  1.  «  8eet.  1. 

*  Book  I.,  otaap.  4,  Mct.  4,  and  ulio  ract.  5. 

*  De  AtniMij  lib.  ii.,  o.  2;  lib.  ifl.,  c.  1.    Zh  Setuu  d  SttuUi,  c  1. 

*  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Bad's  Work»y  p  124,  note. 

*  IM  Anima,  lib.  Hi.,  ehapa.  1,  4. 
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ftense ;  but  merely  con-comitants  or  conHBequents  of  the  per 
ception  of  the  proper  ^ensibles.    This  is  noticed  by  Uutcheson, 
eomm ended  by  Price,'  by  Mr.  Stewart,'  and  by  Royer  Col« 
lard.* 

**  Sensibile  commune  dieitur  quod  vel  pereipitur  phtribvs  sen- 
»ibu8f  vel  ad  quod  cognoscendum,  ab  iutdleciu  vel  imagiuaiiont 
denumitur  occasio,  ex  variis  tensibus ;  vi  sunt  Jigurat  moiu», 
nbieatiOf  duroHo,  viagnitudo,  distantiaf  nnmems"^  &c. 

The  proper  sensiWes  are  those  objects  of  sense  which  are 
peculiar  to  one  sense ;  as  colour  to  the  eye,  sonnd  to  the  ear, 
taste  to  the  palate,  and  touch  to  the  body. 

SEFSISK,  SE]fSUALISM»  or  SEVSUISIC,  is  the  doctrine 
that  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  originally  from  sense. 

It  is  not  the  same  as  empiricism,  though  sometimes  con- 
fonnded  with  it.  Empiricism  rests  exclusively  on  experience, 
and  rejects  all  ideas  which  are  d  priori.  But  all  experience 
is  not  that  of  sense.  Empiricism  admits  facts  and  nothing 
but  facts,  but  all  facts  which  have  been  observed.  Sensism 
gives  the  single  fact  of  sensation  as  sufficient  to  explain  all 
mental  phenomena.     Locke  is  ewpivicalf  Condillac  is  sensual, 

Sensuism,  "  in  the  emphatic  language  of  Fichte,  is  called 
*  the  dirt-philosophy.' ''  • —  F.  Emfikicisx,  Idkolooy. 

BEHSOBITJM  (aUieifti^^),  is  the  organ  by  which,  or  place  in 
which,  the  sensations  of  the  several  senses  are  reduced  to  the 
unity  of  consciousness.  According  to  Aristotle  it  was  in  all 
warm-blooded  animals  the  heart,  and  therefore  so  in  man. 
According  to  modern  philosophers  the  central  organ  is  the 
brain,  the  pineal  gland  according  to  Descartes,  the  ventricles 
or  the  corpus  callosttm  according  to  others. 

Sensorium  signifies  not  so  properly  the  organ  as  the  plact 
of  sensation.  The  eye,  the  ear,  &c.,  are  organs ;  but  they  are 
not  sensor ia»  Sir  Isaac  Newton  docs  not  say  that  space  is  a 
scHs&rivm  ;  but  that  it  is  (by  way  of  comparison),  so  to  say, 
the  se7isorium,  Ac.'' 


*  Mdr.  Phil.y  book  i.,  ehap.  1.  *  JUrtew,  p.  56,  flnt  tdit. 

'  rhilotoph,  EtM9$,  pp.  ni,  4ft,  S51,  4tOw  *  (Butrt»  de  RwdL,  torn.  HL,  p.  4tL 

*  Compton  CHrletoD,  PliU,  Univ.  De  Animcty  din.  1ft,  lect.  U.,  mcU  1. 
'  Fir  Will.  Hamilton,  />i.seiMnbfi«,  p.  38,  sea  also  p.  8. 

«  Clarka,  Acontf  Reply  to  LeOmiU 
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Leibnitz '  adopted  and  defended  the  explanation  of  Rudol 
phus  Goclenius,  who,  in  his  Lexicon  Pkilosophieum,  nndot 
Sensitorium,  says,  "Barbarum  scholasticorum,  qui  intcrdum 
sunt  simise  Qra&corum.     Hi  dicunt  Ala&ijtrfptov,    £x  quo  illi 
fecerunt  atnsiiwium  pro  senaano,  id  est,  organum  sensationis." 

SEN8TJ8  COMDCXTNIS  (xocri}  ota^i/fft^).  — This  latter  phrase  was 
employed  by  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics  "to  denote  the 
faculty  in  which  the  various  reports  of  the  several  senses  are 
reduced  to  the  unity  of  a  common  apperception."' 

This  faculty  had  an  organ  which  was  called  Sensorium  Com' 
mune  —  q,  v, 

Mr.  Stewart*  says :  —  The  sensus  communis  of  the  school 
men  denotes  the  power  whereby  the  mind  is  enabled  to  repre^ 
sent  to  itself  any  absent  object  of  perception,  or  any  sensa- 
tion which  it  has  formerly  experienced.  Its  seat  was  sup- 
posed to  be  that  part  of  the  brain  (hence  called  the  sefisonum 
or  sensorivm  commune)  where  the  nerves  from  all  the  organs 
of  perception  terminate.  Of  the  peculiar  function  allotted  to 
it  in  the  scale  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  the  following  ac- 
count is  given  by  Hobbes: — "Some  say  the  senses  receive 
the  species  of  things  and  deliver  them  to  the  common  sense ; 
and  the  common  sense  delivers  them  over  to  the  fancy ;  and 
the  fancy  to  the  memory;  and  the  memory  to  the  judgment 
—  like  handling  of  things  from  one  to  another,  with  many 
words  making  nothing  understood."  * 

Mr.  Stewart  says  the  sensus  communis  is  perfectly  synw 
nymous  with  the  word  conception,  that  is,  the  power  by 
which  we  represent  an  object  of  sense,  whether  present  or 
absent.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  sensus  communis  was  ap- 
plied by  the  schoolmen  to  the  reproduction  of  absent  objects 
of  sense. 

SENTIMENT  implies  an  idea  (or  judgment),  because  the  will  is 
not  moved  nor  the  sensibility  affected  without  knowing.  But 
an  idea  or  judgment  does  not  infer  feeling  or  sentiment,* 


*■  AfUVDcr  to  Vie  Second  Reply  of  darkt. 

>  Sir  Will.  Hamilton,  BekTs  FTorArc,  p.  767,  note. 

"  Note  D,  to  flirt  ii.  of  Elementt. 

*  Of  Man,  part  i.,  chap.  2. 

■  Buffler,  Loff.  ii.^  art  9. 
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SENTIMENT— 

''  The  word  sentiment,  in  the  English  language,  never,  as  ) 
conceive,  signifies  mere  feeling,  hut  judgment  accompanied  with 
feeling  J  It  was  wont  to  signify  opinion  or  judgment  of  any 
kind,  but,  of  late,  is  appropriated  to  signify  an  opinion  or 
judgment  that  strikes,  and  produces  some  agreeable  or  un- 
easy emotion.  So  we  speak  of  sentiments  of  respect,  of  es- 
tee^u,  of  gratitude ;  but  I  never  heard  the  pain  of  the  gout, 
or  any  other  severe  feeling,  called  a  sentiment'*^ 

"  Mr.  Hume  sometimes  employs  (after  the  manner  of  the 
French  metaphysicians)  sentiment  as  synonymous  with  feel' 
ing ;  a  use  of  the  word  quite  unprecedented  in  our  tongue."* 

**  There  are  two  sensibilities — ^the  one  turned  towards  nature 
and  transmitting  the  impressions  received  from  it,  the  other 
hid  in  the  depths  of  our  organization  and  receiving  the  im- 
pression of  all  that  passes  in  the  soul.  Have  we  discovered 
truth  —  we  experience  a  sentiment.  Have  we  done  a  good 
deed — we  experience  a  sentiment.  A  sentiment  is  but  the  echo 
of  reason,  but  is  sometimes  better  heard  than  reason  itself. 
Sentiment,  which  accompanies  the  intelligence  in  all  its  move- 
ments, has,  like  the  intelligence,  a  spontaneous  and  a  reflec- 
tive movement.  By  itself  it  is  a  source  of  emotion,  not  of 
knowledge.  Knowledge  or  judgment  is  invariable,  whatever 
bo  our  health  or  spirits.  Sentiment  varies  with  health  and 
spirits.  I  always  judge  the  Apollo  Belvidere  to  be  beautiful, 
but  I  do  not  always  feel  the  sentiment  of  his  beauty.  A  bright 
or  gloomy  day,  sadness  or  serenity  of  mind,  affect  my  senti^ 
mrnts,  but  not  my  judgment. 

Mysticism  would    suppress   reason    and    expand   senti- 

Those  pleasures  and  pains  which  spring  up  in  connection 
with  a  modification  of  our  organism  or  the  perceptions  of  the 
senses,  arc  called  sensations.  But  the  state  of  our  mind,  the 
exercise  of  thought,  conceptions  purely  intellectual,  are  the 
occasion  to  us  of  high  enjoyment  or  lively  suff'ering;  for  these 


'*Thip  in  too  UDqualified  an  RiW(»rtion.    The  term  tenUment  in  in  Englli>li  n]  piled  U 
lit«  higher  /ffling$r  ^  Sir  WilHam  Hamilton. 

•  Reid,  jict.  J^no..  eswiy  v.,  chap.  7. 

■  8tf  wart,  Philoinph.  Euayx,  last  ed.,  note  B. 

*  Si'c  C«>wj»!n.  (Eitrrfs,  torn.  II..  p.  96.  , 
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pleasures  and  pains  of  a  different  kind  is  regvrved  the  nam« 
of  sentiments^ 

"  The  word  sentiment^  agreeably  to  the  use  made  of  it  by 
our  best  English  writers,  expresses,  in  my  opinion,  very  hap- 
pily those  complex  determinations  of  the  mind  which  result 
from  the  co-operation  of  our  rational  powers  and  our  moral 
feelings.  We  do  not  speak  of  a  man^s  sentiments  concerning 
a  mechanical  contrivance,  or  a  physical  hypothesis,  or  con« 
ceming  any  speculative  question  whatever,  by  which  the  feel- 
ings are  not  liable  to  be  roused  or  the  heart  affected. 

**  This  account  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  corresponds,  I 
think,  exactly  with  the  use  made  of  it  by  Mr.  Smith  in  the 
title  of  his  Theory  (of  Moral  Sentiments).*'* 
Sentiment  and  Opinion* — ^Dr.  Beattie'  has  said,  **  that  the  true 
and  the  old  English  sense  of  the  word  sentiment,  is  a  formed 
.opinion,  notion,  or  principle.^'  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  Assays  on  the 
Infell.  Powers,  speaks  of  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Locke  concern- 
ing perception ;  and  of  the  setUiments  of  Arnauld,  Berkeley, 
and  Hume  concerning  ideas. 

The  title  of  chap.  7,  essay  ii.,  of  Reid  on  Liiell,  Powers,  ia 
Sentiments  of  Philosophers,  &c.,  on  which  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
note,^  is,  **  Sentiment,  as  here  and  elsewhere  employed  by 
Reid,  in  the  meaning  of  opinion  (senteniia),  is  not  to  be 
imitated." 

"  By  means  of  our  sensations  we  feel,  by  means  of  our  ideaa 
we  think :  now  a  sentiment  (from  sentire)  is  properly  a  judg- 
ment concerning  sensations,  and  an  opinion  (from  opinari)  is  a 
judgment  concerning  ideas :  our  sentiments  appreciate  external, 
and  our  opinions,  internal,  phenomena.  On  questions  of  feel- 
ing, taste,  observation,  or  report,  we  define  our  sentiments. 
On  questions  of  science,  argument,  or  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tion, we  define  our  opinions.  The  sentiments  of  the  heart. 
The  opinions  of  the  mind.  It  is  my  sentiment  that  the  wine 
of  Burgundy  is  the  best  in  the  world.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  religi(m  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  best  in  the  world.  There  it 
more  of  instinct  in  sentiment,  and  more  of  definition  in  ojiiiioii. 


'  Manuel  dt  Pliilosnplnf,  8vo,  Parifi,  1S46,  p.  142. 

*  Stewurt,  PInlnsnph.  E*$ayt,  note  D. 

'  Eu  ty  on  7!i*u//i,  pHTt  il.,  chnp.  1,  seo.  1.  P,  200 
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The  admiration  of  a  work  of  art  which  results  from  fir&t  im- 
pressions, is  classed  with  our  sentiments;  and  when  we  have 
accounted  to  ourselves  for  the  approbation,  it  is  classed  with 
our  opinions" * 

STGN  [signum,  a  mark). — The  definition  of  a  sign  is  **  that  which 
represents  anything  to  the  cognitive  faculty."  We  have  know- 
ledge by  sense  and  by  intellect,  and  a  sign  may  be  addressed 
to  eitlier  or  to  both  —  as  smoke,  which  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
intellect  indicates  or  signifies  fire ;  so  that  a  sign  has  a  twofold 
relation — to  the  thing  signified  and  to  the  cognitive  faculty. 

"  Signs  are  either  to  represent  or  resemble  things,  or  only 
to  intimate  and  suggest  them  to  the  mind.  And  our  ideas 
being  the  signs  of  what  is  intended  or  supposed  therein,  are 
in  such  sort  and  so  far  right,  as  they  do  either  represent  or 
resemble  the  object  of  thought,  or  as  they  do  at  least  intimate 
it  to  the  mind,  by  virtue  of  some  natural  connection  or  proper 
appointment"' 

Signs  are  divided  into  natfiral  and  conventional,  A  natvral 
sign  has  the  power  of  signifying  from  its  own  nature,  so  that 
at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  with  all  people  it  signifies  the 
same  thing,  as  smoke  is  the  sign  of  fire.  A  conventional  sign 
has  not  the  power  of  signifying  in  its  own  nature,  but  sup- 
poses the  knowledge  and  remembrance  of  what  is  signified  in 
him  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  as  three  balls  are  the  conven- 
tionally understood  sign  of  a  pawnbroker's  shop. 

In  his  philosophy  Dr.  Reid  makes  great  use  of  the  doctrine 
of  natvral  signs.  He  arranges  them  in  three  classes,  —  1. 
Those  whose  connection  with  the  thing  signified  is  established 
by  nature,  but  discovered  only  by  experience,  as  natural  causes 
are  signs  of  their  effects;  and  hence  philosophy  is  called  an 
interpretation  of  nature.  2.  Those  wherein  the  connection 
between  the  sign  and  thing  signified  is  not  only  established  by 
nature,  but  discovered  to  us  by  a  natural  principle  without 
reasoning  or  experience.  Of  this  class  are  the  natural  signs  of 
human  thoughts,  purposes,  and  desires,  such  as  modulations  of 
the  voice,  gestures  of  the  body,  and  features  of  the  face,  whicsh 
may  bo  called  natural  language,  in  opposition  to  that  which  if 


*  Taylor  S^fwmjfmt,  *  01dfi«ld,  E$8ay  on  2tm$oiu  p  IM. 
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SIGH— 

spoken  or  written.  3.  A  third  class  of  natural  signs  compre- 
hends those  which,  though  we  never  before  had  any  notion  or 
conception  of  the  thing  signified,  do  suggest  it  and  at  once 
give  us  a  conception  and  create  a  belief  of  it.  In  this  wnv 
consciousness,  in  all  its  modifications^  gives  the  conceptioii 
and  belief  of  a  being  who  thinks  —  Cogito  ergo  sum, 

"  As  the  first  class  of  natural  signs  is  the  foundation  of  tr\io 
philosophy,  so  the  second  is  the  foundation  of  the  fine  arts  or 
of  taste,  and  the  last  is  the  foundation  of  common  sense."  * 

The  doctrine  or  science  of  signs  has  been  called  Sematologg. 
And  as  the  signs  which  the  mind  makes  use  of  in  order  to 
obtain  and  to  communicate  knowledge  are  words ;  the  proper 
and  skilful  use  of  words  is  in  difierent  ways  the  object  of— 1. 
Grammar;  2.  Logic;  and  3.  Rhetoric,^ 

See  Berkeley,  MiniUe  Phil.;^  New  Theory  of  Vision;^ 
Them-y  of  Vision  Vindicated,^  Hutcheson,  Synopsis  Meta- 
phys.;^  Mor,  Phil.''  Be  Gerando,  Des  Signes  ^  de  VArt  de 
Penser;  Adam  Smith,  On  the  Formation  of  Language, 

SIMILE.— F.  Metaphor. 

SIN.  — r.  Evil. 

SINCERITY  implies  singleness  and  honesty.  —  The  Latin  woro 
sincerum  signifies  what  is  without  mixture,  and  has  been 
thought  to  be  compounded  of  sine  cera,  without  wax,  as  pure 
honey  is. 

**  Sincerity  and  sincei-e  have  a  twofold  meaning  of  great 
moral  importance.  Sincerity  is  often  used  to  denote  *  mere 
reality  of  conviction ;'  that  a  man  actually  believes  what  ho 
professes  to  believe.  Sometimes,  again,  it  is  used  to  denote 
'  unbiassed  conviction,'  or,  at  least,  an  earnest  endeavour  to 
shake  off  all  prejudices,  and  all  undue  influence  of  wishes  and 
passions  on  the  judgment,  and  to  decide  impartially." • 

SINGTTLAR.  — r.  Term. 

SOCIALISM.  —  In  the  various  forms  under  which  society  has 


'  Reid,  Inquiry f  cbap.  6,  mc  3. 

*  Smnrt,  Sematoloffy,  8to.  Loni^  1830. 

*  Dial,  iv ,  90i-L  7, 11, 12.  ^     •  Sect.  144,  147. 

*  Sect  38-48.  '     •  Part  ii.,  chap.  1. 

'  B.  I.,  ch.  1,  V.  6.  •  Wbately,  Log.y  Append.  I 
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SOCIAUSH- 

existed,  private  property,  individual  industry  and  enterprise, 
and  the  rights  of  marriage  and  of  the  family,  have  been  re* 
.  cognized.  Of  late  years  several  schemes  of  social  arrange- 
ment have  been  proposed,  in  which  one  or  all  of  these  prin- 
ciples have  been  abandoned  or  modified.  These  schemes  may 
bo  comprehended  under  the  general  term  of  socialism.  The 
motto  of  them  all  is  solidaritt. 

Communism  demands  a  community  of  goods  or  property 
Fourierism  or  Phalansterism  would  deliver  men  over  to  th4 
guidance  of  their  passions  and  instincts,  and  destroy  all  do- 
mestic and  moral  discipline.  Saint  Simojiism  or  ffvmaniia- 
rianism  holds  that  human  nature  has  three  great  functions, 
that  of  the  priesthood,  science,  and  industry.  Each  of  these 
is  represented  in  a  College,  above  which  is  the  father  or  head, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  whose  will  is  the  supreme  and  living 
law  of  the  society.  Its  religion  is  pantheism,  its  morality 
materialism  or  epicurism,  and  its  politics  despotism.* 

SOCIETY  (Desire  of),  —  "  God  having  designed  man  for  a  soci- 
able creature,  made  him  not  only  with  an  inclination,  and 
under  a  necessity  to  have  fellowship  with  those  of  his  own 
kind,  but  furnished  him  also  with  language,  which  was  to  be 
the  great  instrument  and  common  tie  of  society,**  * 

That  the  desire  of  society  is  natural  to  man,  is  argued  by 
Plato  in  the  Second  Book  of  his  Repvhlic,  It  is  also  hinted  at 
in  his  dialogue  entitled  Protagoras.  The  argument  is  unfolded 
by  Harris  in  his  Dialogue  Concerning  Happiness.^  Aristotle 
has  said  at  the  beginning  of  his  Politics ^ — "  The  tendency  to 
the  social  state  is  in  all  men  by  nature."  The  argument  in 
favour  of  society  from  our  being  possessed  of  speech  is  in- 
sisted on  by  him.*    Also  by  Cicero.* 

In  modem  times,  Hobbes  argued  that  man  is  naturally 
an  enemy  to  his  fellow-men,  and  that  society  is  a  device  to 
defend  men  from  the  evils  which  they  would  bring  on  one 
another.      Hutcheson    wrote    his    inaugural    oration  when 


'  Did.  det  Sciences  PhiUMnph. 

*  Locke,  Eisay  on  Hum.  Ukdersland,,  book  ill.,  ebap.  1. 

•  Sect.  12  *  IWt^  lib.  I.,  ftp,  2. 
•x»c  Legiimt,  lib.  i.,  cap.  9;    Dt  Offieiiiy  lib.  i.,  cup.  16;  De  A'j/   Ikorum,  Itb.  11. 

ear  &^- 
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admitted  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Glasgow,  in  .)pp> 
sition  to  Hobbes.* 

Man  is  a  social  animal^  according  to  Seneca.'  Lactantiui 
says  that  he  is  a  social  animal  bv  nature,'  in  which  he  folIoAv? 
Cicero.^  "  Mankind  have  always  wandered  or  settled,  agreeJ 
or  quarrelled,  in  troops  and  companies.'^'  "La  nature  do 
I'homme  le  porte  &  yivre  en  soci6t6.  Quelle  qu'en  soit  la 
cause,  le  fait  se  manifesto  en  toute  occasion.  Partout  o^  Ton 
a  rencontr6  des  hommes,  lis  vivaient  en  troupes,  en  herdcs,  en 
coips  de  nation.  Peut-^tre  est  ce  afin  d'unir  leur  forces  pour 
leur  siiret^  commune;  peut-^tre  afin  de  pourvoir  plus  ais^ment 
k  leur  besoins ;  toujours  il  est  vrai  quHl  est  dans  la  nature  de 
Phomme  de  se  reunir  en  soci6t6,  comme  font  les  abeilles  et 
plusieurs  esp^ces  d'animaux ;  on  remarque  des  traits  communs 
dans  toutes  ces  reunions  d'hommes,  en  quelque  parti  du  monde 
quails  habitent."' 

This  gregarious  propensity  is  different  from  the  political 
capacity,  which  has  been  laid  down  as  the  characteristic  of  man. 
Society  (Political,  Capacity  of). — Command  and  obedience, 
which  are  essential  to  government,  are  peculiJLr  to  mankind. 
Man  is  singular  in  commanding  not  only  the  inferior  animals, 
but  his  own  species.  Hence  men  alone  form  a  political  com- 
munify.  It  has  been  laid  down  by  Aristotle^  and  others,  that 
this  difference  is  owing  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  reason 
and  speech  by  man,  and  to  his  power  of  discriminating  be- 
tween justice  and  injustice.  Animals,  says  Cicero,"  are  un- 
fitted for  political  society ^  as  being  "rationis  et  orationis  ex- 
jwiesJ*  Separat  hcec  nos  a  grege  mutorum.^ 
SOMATOLOGY. -r.  Nature. 

SOPHISM,  SOPHISTER,  SOPHISTICAL  (Sott<T^,  from  (rot^a, 
wisdom).  —  "  They  were  called  sophisiers,  as  who  would  say. 
Counterfeit  wise  men."  ^ 


Ik  yaturcH  Hominum  SoeiaHtaU,  4to,  Olasg.,  Typiii  Academ.,  1730. 
»  Dt  CUm.,  1.,  a  ■  Div.  IngL,  vi.,  10.  -  *  De  Offn ,  *..  U 

'  Ferguson,  Esmy  tm  H%$L  of  Civ.  Soc..  p.  26.    See  also  Ix>ra  Eaines,  Ilitt  of  Man. 
«(.<  k  Si.,  sketch  1 ;  Filangieri,  Scieiua  ddla  L^gi^euiene,  lib.  I.,  o.  1. 
*  Bay,  rourt  «P£con.  Ptilit.,  torn.  vi.    Gompara  Comte,  ibid,  torn,  iv.,  p.  64. 

PoUL,  i.,  2.  •  De  OffiCy  I.,  16. 

Juvenal,  xv.,  142-15«  »  North,  Plutarch,  r  »« 
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"  For  lyke  wjee  as  though  a  Sophyster  woulde  with  a  fond€ 
argumente,  prove  unto  a  symple  soule,  that  two  egges  were 
three,  because  that  ther  is  one,  and  that  ther  be  twayne,  and 
one  and  twayne  make  three ;  yt  symple  unlearned  man,  though 
he  lacke  learnying  to  soyle  hys  fonde  argument,  hath  yet  wit 
ynough  to  laugh  thereat,  and  to  eat  the  two  egges  himself, 
and  byd  the  Sophysttr  tak  and  eat  the  tbyrde." ' 

*' Sophism  is  a  false  argument.  This  word  is  not  usually 
ap^»licd  to  mere  errors  in  reasoning;  but  only  to  those  erro- 
nems  reasonings  of  the  fallacy  of  which  the  person  who 
maintains  them  is,  in  some  degree,  conscious ;  and  which  he 
endeavours  to  conceal  from  examination  by  subtilty,  and  by 
some  ambiguity,  or  other  unfairness  in  the  use  of  words." ' 

According  to  Aristotle,  the  sophism  is  a  syUogi&mns  conienr 
iiosus,  a  syllogism  framed  not  for  enouncing  or  proving  the 
truth,  but  for  disputation.  It  is  constructed  so  as  to  seem  to 
warrant  the  conclusion,  but  does  not,  and  is  faulty  either  in 
form  or  argument.* 

See  Reid,  Account  of  Arisio(U*s  Logic* 

On  the  aifference  of  meaning  between  ^xooo^  and  oo^weifi, 
see  Sheppard,  Characters  of  Theophrastus.*  See  also  Grote, 
Hist,  of  Cfreecef  and  the  Cambridge  Journal  of  Philosophy? — 
F.  Fallacy. 

SORITES  [oio^i,  a  heap)  is  an  argument  composed  of  an  inde- 
terminate number  of  propositions,  so  arranged  that  the  predi* 
cate  of  the  first  becomes  the  subject  of  the  second,  the  predi- 
cate of  the  second  the  subject  of  the  third,  and  so  on  till  you 
come  to  a  conclusion  which  unites  the  subject  of  the  first  with 
the  predicate  of  the  last.  A  is  B,  B  is  C,  G  is  B,  D  is  £, 
therefore  A  is  E. 

This  is  the  Direct  or  Common  form  of  the  Sorites.  Th« 
Reversed  form  is  also  called  the  Goclenian,  from  Goclenius  of 
Marburg,  who  first  analyssed  it  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.    It  difi'ers  from  the  common  form  in  two  respects. 


'  Blr  T.  More,  WarJct^  p.  476. 

•  Taylor,  Element*  of  TImight, 

'  Trendelenburg,  LineamenUi  Log.  AruLj  sect.  33,  8to.,  Berol.,  1842. 

•  Chnp.  5,  iiect.  3.  •  8tow,  Lond.,  1652,  p.  81,  ind  p.  2(W. 

•  Vol.  vUl.,  pp.  434-480.  ^  No.  2. 


^ 
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1.  Its  premises  are  reversed;  and,  2.  It  begins  with  the 
premise  containing  the  two  terms  which  have  the  greatest 
extension,  while  the  common  form  starts  with  the  premise 
containing  the  terms  which  have  the  greatest  comprehen- 
sion. Thus — D  is  £,  C  is  D,  B  is  C,  A  is  6,  therefore  A 
isE. 

SOUL  (^zit  aniffio,  soul). 

This  word  had  formerly  a  wider  signification  than  new. 
In  the  Second  Book  of  his  Treatise  nep»  41^5,  Aristotle 
has  given  two  definitions  of  it.  In  the  first  of  these  he  calls 
it  **  the  Entelechy,  or  first  form  of  an  organised  body  which 
has  potential  life."  The  word  'EvniJxtuh  which  Dr.  Reid 
begged  to  be  excused  from  translating,  because  he  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  it,  is  compounded  of  tpttXtf,  perfect ; 
ix^iv,  to  have;  and  i'ffV>f,  an  end.  Its  use  was  revived  by 
Leibnitz,  who  designated  by  it  that  which  possesses  in  itself 
the  principle  of  its  own  activity,  and  tends  towards  its  end. 
According  to  his  philosophy,  the  univeme  is  made  up  of 
monads  or  forces,  each  active  in  itself,  and  tending  by  its 
activity  to  accomplish  its  proper  end.  In  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  the  word  Entelechy,  or  first  form,  had  a  similar 
meaning,  and  denoted  that  which  in  virtue  of  an  end  consti- 
tuted the  essence  of  things,  and  gave  movement  to  matter. 
When  the  soul  then  is  called  the  Enteleehy  of  an  organized 
body  having  potential  life,  the  meaning  is,  that  it  is  that  force 
or  power  by  which  life  develops  itself  in  bodies  destined  to 
receive  it. 

Aristotle  distinguished  several  forms  of  souly  viz.,  the  nufrt^ 
five  or  vegetative  soul,  by  which  plants  and  animals  had 
growth  and  reproduction.  The  sensitive,  which  was  the  cause 
of  sensation  and  feeling.  The  motive^  of  locomotion.  The 
appetitive,  which  was  the  source  of  desire  and  will ;  and  the 
rational  or  reasonable,  which  was  the  seat  of  reason  or  in- 
tellect. These  powers  or  energies  of  soul  exist  all  in  some 
beings;  some  of  them  only  in  other  beings;  and  in  some 
beings  only  one  of  them.  That  is  to  say.  man  possesses  all ; 
I'irutcs  possess  some ;  plants  one  only.  In  the  scholastic  phi- 
losophy, desire  and  locomotion  were  not  regarded  as  simpls 
powers  or  energies  —  and  only  the  nutritive  or  vegetative  soul, 

41* 
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the  sensitive  or  animal,  and  Uio  rational  or  human  were  reoog 
nized. 

In  the  system  of  Plato,  three  forms  or  energies  of  soul 
were  assigned  to  man.  The  rational^  which  had  its  seat  in  the 
head  and  survived  the  dissolution  of  the  body — the  irascible, 
which  had  its  seat  in  the  heart  and  was  the  spring  of  acti- 
vity and  movement,  and  the  appetitive  or  concupiscibl^,  which 
was  the  source  of  the  grosser  passions  and  physical  instincts, 
and  which  died  with  the  bodily  organs  with  which  it  waa 
united.  A  similar  distinction  between  the.  forms  or  energies 
of  the  soul  has  been  ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  and  traces  of  it 
are  to  be  found  in  several  of  the  philosophical  systems  of  the 
East 

Among  modern  philosopher?  in  Germany,  a  distinction  is 
taken  between  ^vxri  (Seelo)  and  xvsvfia  (Geist),  or  soul  and 
spirit.  According  to  G.  H.  Schubert,  professor  at  Munich, 
and  a  follower  of  Schelling,  the  soul  is  the  inferior  part  of  our 
intellectual  nature — that  which  shows  itself  in  the  phenomena 
of  dreaming,  and  which  is  connected  with  the  state  of  the  brain. 
The  spirit  is  that  part  of  our  nature  which  tends  to  the  purely 
rational,  the  lofty,  and  divine.  The  doctrine  of  the  natural  and 
the  spiritual  man,  which  we  find  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul, 
may,  it  has  been  thought,  have  formed  the  basis  upon  which  this 
mental  dualism  has  been  founded.  Indeed  it  has  been  main- 
tained that  the  dualism  of  the  thinking  principle  is  distinctly 
indicated  by  the  apostle  when  he  says  of  the  Word  of  God  that 
it  is  able  to  "  divide  asunder  soul  and  spirit/*  The  words  in 
the  original  are  ^vx^i  and  rt»€vfiat  and  it  is  contended  that  by  the 
former  is  meant  the  sentient  or  animal  soul,  and  by  the  latter 
the  higher  or  rational  souL  A  similar  distinction  has  been 
traced  in  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  where 
one  word  is  employed  to  denote  the  life  that  is  common  to  mun 
with  the  inferior  animals,  HIH*  and  another  word,  HOB^i. 
to  denote  that  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  which  giveth  him 
understanding,  and  makes  of  him  a  rational  soul.  It  may 
be  doubted,  however,  whether  this  distinction  is  uniformly 
oltserved,  either  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  or  of  the  Ne^i- 
Testament.  And  it  may  be  better  for  as,  instead  of  attempting 
to  define  the  soul  d  prioH  by  its  essence,  to  define  it  rathet 
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d  poHeriori  by  its  operations.  This  also  has  been  dtne  bj 
Aristotle,  in  a  definition  which  has  been  generally  adopted. 
He  says,  "  The  soul  is  that  by  which  we  live,  feel,  or  perceive 
[will],  move  and  understand."  This  is  a  full  enumeration  of 
all  the  energies  which  Aristotle  assigned  to  the  sottl,  and  they 
are  all  manifested  by  the  soul  as  it  exists  in  man.  Two  of 
them,  however,  the  energies  of  growth  and  motion,  are  usually 
treated  of  by  the  physiologist,  rather  than  by  the  psychologist 
At  the  same  time,  life  and  movement  are  not  properties  of 
matter ;  and  therefore  they  were  enumerated  by  Aristotle  as 
the  properties  of  soul — the  sovl  nutritive^  and  the  soul  motive, 
"  The  animating  form  of  a  natural  body  is  neither  its  organi- 
zation, nor  its  figure,  nor  any  other  of  those  inferior  forms 
which  make  up  the  system  of  its  visible  qualities ;  but  it  is 
the  power  which,  not  being  that  organization,  nor  that  figure, 
nor  those  qualities,  is  yet  able  to  produce,  to  preserve,  and  to 
employ  them."  *  This  is  what  is  now  called  the  principle  of 
life,  and  the  consideration  of  it  belongs  to  the  physiologist — 
for,  although  in  the  human  being  life  and  soul  are  united,  it 
is  thought  they  may  still  be  separate  entities.  In  like  man- 
ner some  philosophers  have  contended  that  all  movement  im- 
plies the  existence  of  a  soul^  and  hence  it  is  that  the  various 
phenomena  of  nature  have  been  referred  to  an  anima  mundi, 
or  soul  of  the  universe.  A  modern  philosopher  of  great  name 
enumerated  among  the  energiep  of  the  human  soul  a  special 
faculty  of  locomotion,  and  the  power  of  originating  move- 
ment or  change  is  ascribed  to  it  when  we  call  it  active.  The 
same  view  is  taken  by  Adolphe  Garnier.'  Still,  life  and  lo- 
comotion are  not  usually  treated  of  as  belonging  to  the  soiilj 
but  rather  as  belonging  to  the  bodies  in  which  they  are  mani- 
fested. Hence  it  is  that  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  definition  of  the 
human  soul,  does  not  enumerate  the  special  energies  by  which 
we  live  and  move,  but  calls  it  that  by  which  wo  think.  "  By 
the  mind  of  a  man,"  says  he,^  '*  we  understiind  that  in  him 
which  thinks,  remembers,  reasons,  wills.     .     .     .     We  arc 


•  Harris,  Pfiil.  Arrange.,  p.  2T9. 

•  Joaffroy,  In  h!a  Onurs  Ptqfesse  d  la  fhcuUi  tU$  Ldtrtt  in  1837 
■  In  hifl  TraiU  dft  I^euUet  de  Vanu,  ill.  torn.,  8to,  Par^  18A2. 

•  ImteU  Fbw.f  esny  !.,  chap.  1. 
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conscious  that  we  think,  and  that  we  have  a  yariety  of  though  ta 
of  different  kinds — ^such  as  seeing,  hearing,  remembering,  de- 
liberating, resolving,  loving,  hating,  and  many  other  kinds  of 
thought  —  all  which  we  are  taught  by  nature  to  attribute  to 
one  internal  principle ;  and  this  principle  of  thought  we  call 
the  mind  or  soul  of  manJ' '  It  will  be  observed  that  Dr.  Reid 
uses  the  word  soul  as  synonymous  with  mind.  And,  perhaps, 
no  very  clear  nor  important  distinction  can  be  taken  between 
them.  The  plainest  and  most  common  distinction  taken  in 
the  use  of  these  words  is,  that  in  speaking  of  the  mind  of 
man  we  refer  more  to  the  various  powers  which  it  possesses, 
or  the  various  operations  which  it  performs :  and  in  speaking 
of  the  soul  of  man  we  refer  rather  to  the  nature  and  destiny 
of  the  human  being.  Thus  we  say  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  powers  of  the  mtncf.'  A  difference  of  meaning  is 
more  observable  in  our  language  between  the  terms  spirit  and 
mind  than  between  soul  and  mind.  Both  the  latter  terms 
may  be  and  are  applied  indifferently  to  the  mental  principle 
as  living  and  moving  in  connection  with  a  bodily  organism. 
But  the  term  spirit  properly  denotes  a  being  without  a  body. 
A  being  that  never  had  a  body  is  a  pure  spirit,  A  human 
soul  when  it  has  lefl  the  body  is  a  disembodied  spirit.  Body 
is  animated  matter.     Mind  or  soul  is  incorporated  spirit. 

Into  these  verbal  criticisms,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enter  very  minutely,  because  in  psychological  inquiries  the 
term  mind  is  commonly  employed  to  denote  that  by  which  we 
feel,  know,  will,  and  reason — or  in  one  word  the  principle  of 


*  Dr.  Rdd'f  if  the  pflyehologleal  deflnitloo.  But  tii«  fowl  to  •nni«thiiig  dif«r»nt  from 
the  ^o,  from  anj  of  its  fiiculties,  and  ttom  the  sum  of  them  all.  Some  baTe  placed  itf 
etwence  in  thou(sht,  as  the  Cartegiana — in  MnMtion,  an  Locke  and  Condillao— or  In  the 
will  or  actlrlty,  like  Maine  do  Btran.  A  cauffe  dlstinguiBhed  from  its  acts,  dl.«Unguitbed 
from  its  modes  or  different  degrees  of  activity,  is  what  we  call  a  forc«.  The  soul  then  is 
a  force,  one  and  identicaL  It  is,  as  defined  by  Plato  (2V  L^g^  lib.  10),  a  relf-moring 
force.  UndenstAndIng  this  to  mean  bodily  or  local  motion,  Aristotle  has  argned  against 
this  definition.  —  De  Anima,  lib.  i.  rap.  3.  But  Plato  probably  meant  selfactlve  to  be 
the  epithet  chararterii<tic  of  the  mind  or  tout. — Ktvifvtt  favr^  thovca. 

*  Mind  and  the  Latin  meni  were  probably  both  from  a  root  which  \n  now  lost  In  Knropik. 
but  i.4  preserred  in  the  Sanscrit  mena.  to  know.  The  Greek  ytfof  or  »eBf|  from  tbeTofk 
wfv,  w  of  ringular  origin  and  import.  Jftnd  is  more  limited  than  «otiX.  Snul^  bef4des 
the  rational  prinHple,  includes  the  liring  principle,  and  may  be  applied  to  animals  and 
vegetables.  Volantary  motion  shonld  not  be  denied  to  «ii»W,  as  is  very  generalFy  doD« 
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thought.  We  know  this  inward  principle  as  manifested 
through  a  system  of  bodily  organization  with  which  it  is 
united,  and  by  which  it  is  in  many  ways  affected.  But  "we 
are  taught  by  nature,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  or  it  is  a  primitive 
belief,  that  the  thinking  principle  is  something  different  frou) 
the  bodily  organism,  and  when  we  wish  to  signalize  its  pecu- 
■  liar  nature  and  destiny,  we  call  it  ftoiil  or  spirit." 

Spirit,  Hind,  and  Soul.  —  **  The  Jirst  denoting  the  animating 
faculty,  the  breath  of  intelligence,  the  inspiring  principle,  the 
spring  of  energy  and  the  prompter  of  exertion ;  the  second  is 
the  recording  power,  the  preserver  of  impressions,  the  storer 
of  deductions,  the  nurse  of  knowledge,  and  the  parent  of 
thought ;  the  last  is  the  disembodied,  ctherial,  self-conscious 
being,  concentrating  in  itself  all  the  purest  and  most  refined 
of  human  excellences,  every  generous  affection^  every  benevo- 
lent disposition,  every  intellectual  attainment,  every  ennobling 
virtue,  and  every  exalting  aspiration."  * 

"Animus,  Anima,  ftvtv^  and  ^v^t*?  ^'^  participles.  Anifna 
est  ab  Animus.  Animus  vero  est  a  Grseco  *Avtfioi  quod 
dioi  volunt  quasi  *Ac^$,  ab  *Au>  sive  'AsfAiy  quod  est  Ttwiu ;  et 
Latinis  a  Spirando,  Spiritus.  Immo  et  ^vxri  est  ^vz<^  quod 
Hesychittfl  exponit  rtvifa"  — Vossius  —  quoted  from  Home 
Tooke  in  Stewart's  Philosoph.  Essays,  essay  v. 

^^IndnlBit  mnndi  communis  oondJtor  lliis 
Tantnm  AninMU;  nobis  Aniiaum  quoque."— Jut.,  Sat.  9,  t.  131. 

Anima,  which  is  common  to  man  and  brutes,  is  that  by 
which  we  live,  move,  and  are  invigorated ;  whilst  Animus  i» 
that  which  is  peculiar  to  mankind,  and  by  which  we  reason. 

The  triple  division  of  man  into  yot)$.  ^7[^,  aujfw,  occurs  fre- 
quently in  ancient  authors.  Plato,  Tlmceus;  Aristotle,  Pol.  1. 
The  Hellenist  Jews  seemed  to  have  used  the  term  nvev/ia  to 
denote  what  the  Greeks  called  rov$,  with  an  allusion  to  Gen. 
ii.  7.  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.,  i.,  c.  2.  Thence  in  the  New  Test 
we  have,  1  Thess.  v.  23,  ^rieOfia,  '^xri^  cC*fia. —  Hob.  iv.  12, 
and  Grotius,  Note  on  Matthew  xxvi.  41.* 

9i^f  soul,  when  considered  separately,  signifies  the  prin* 
-  ■  -    * 

I  The  Purpou, ./  Exixtenee^  12mo,  1850,  p.  79. 
•  Fittserflld.  Nbta  on  ArisMUfs  Elhk  ,  p.  179. 
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ciple  of  life ;  No»$,  mind,  the  principle  of  intelligence.  Or. 
according  to  Plutarch,  soul  is  the  cause  and  beginning  of 
motion,  and  mind  of  order  and  harmony  with  respect  to 
motion.  Together  they  signify  an  intelligent  soul  (hvov^ 
4^x>i)  which  is  sometimes  called  a  rational  soul  ('^xi 
Xoybx^).  Hence,  when  the  nature  of  the  soul  is  not  in  ques* 
tion,  the  word  ^xv  ^  used  to  express  both.  Thus  in 'the 
Phosdo  the  soul  ('^itTcfi)  ^^  ^^^^  sometimes  to  use  the  body  for 
the  examination  of  things ;  at  which  times,  according  to  Plato, 
it  forms  confused  and  imperfect  notions  of  things,  and  is  in- 
volved in  error.  But,  when  it  examines  things  by  itself,  it 
arrives  at  what  is  pure  and  always  existing,  and  immortal,  and 
uniform,  and  is  free  from  error.  Here  the  highest  operations 
of  vovi  "mind"  are  indisputably  attributed  to  ^xh*  "soul." 
Aristotle '  describing  ^xh*  says  that  during  anger,  confidence, 
desire,  &c.,  it  participates  with  the  body ;  but  that  the  act  of 
understanding  belongs  peculiarly  to  itself."' 

SOUL  OF  THE  WORLD.  —  Anima  Mundi  —  q,  c. 

SPACE  (spatinm),  —  "Space,  taken  in  the  most  general  sense, 
comprehends  whatever  is  extended,  and  may  be  measured  by 
the  three  dimensions,  lengthy  hreadih,  and  depth.  In  this  sense 
it  is  the  same  with  extension.  Now,  space,  in  this  large  signi- 
fication, is  either  occupied  by  body,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  not, 
but  is  void  of  all  matter,  and  contains  nothing,  then  it  is  space 
in  the  strictest  signification  of  the  word,  and  as  it  is  commonly 
used  in  English  philosophical  language,  being  the  same  with 
what  is  called  a  vacuum"* 

Mr.  Locke*  has  attempted  to  show  that  we  acquire  the  idea 
of  space  by  sensation,  especially  by  the  senses  of  touch  and 
sight.  But  according  to  Dr.  Reid,*  **  space  is  not  so  properly 
an  object  of  sense  as  a  necessary  concomitant  of  the  objects 
of  sight  and  touch.  It  is  when  we  see  or  touch  body  that  we 
get  the  idea  of  space;  but  the  idea  is  not  furnished  by  sense 
—it  is  a  conception,  d  priori,  of  the  reason.  Experience  fur- 
nishes the  occasion,  but  the  mind  rises  to  the  conception  bj 


*  De  Anima,  lib.  i.,  cap.  i. 

*  Morgan,  On  Trinity  of  Ptato,  p.  64. 

*  Uonbotldo,  Anc.  Metaphyt^  b.  !▼.,  ch.  2. 

*  Book  ii.,  ch.  4.  *  IrMl.  Fi>w.,  wny  ii .  eh.  18. 
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its  native  energy.  This  yiew  has  been  supported  by  Cousin, 
Cofirs  d'Hisioire  de  la  Philosophie  au  xviii.  Siecle ;  *  <vnd  Sy 
Royer  Gollard.' 

"In  the  philosophy  of  Kant  apace  and  time  are  mere  forms 
of  the  sensibility.  By  means  of  the  external  sense  we  repre- 
sent to  ourselves  everything  as  in  apace ;  and  by  the  internal 
sense  all  is  represented  in  the  relationship  of  time.'" 

According  to  Kant,  space  is  a  subjective  condition  of  the 
sensibility,  the  form  of  all  external  phenomena ;  and  as  the 
sensibility  is  necessarily  anterior  in  the  subject  to  all  real  in- 
tuition, it  follows  that  the  form  of  all  th^se  phenomena  is  in 
the  mind  d  pi'iori.  There  can,  then,  be  no  question  about 
'  sjxice  or  extension  but  in  a  human  or  subjective  point  of  view. 
It  may  well  be  said  of  all  things,  in  so  far  as  they  appear 
existing  without  us,  that  they  are  enclosed  in  sp<ice ;  but  not 
that  space  encloses  things  absolutely,  seen  or  not  seen,  and  by 
any  subject  whatsoever.  The  idea  of  space  has  no  objective 
validity,  it  is  real  only  relatively  to  phenomena,  to  things,  in 
so  far  as  they  appear  out  of  us ;  it  is  purely  ideal  in  so  far  as 
things  are  taken  in  themselves,  and  considered  independently 
( f  the  forms  of  the  sensibility.^ 

'*  Space  (German,  Ranm)  is  a  pure  intuition  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  external  intuitions,  and  is  represented  as 
an  infinitely  given  quantity.  It  is  the  formal  condition  of  all 
matter,  that  is,  without  it,  no  matter,  and  consequently  no 
corporeal  world,  can  be  thought.  Space  and  time  have  no 
transcendental  objectivity,  that  is,  they  are  in  themselves  non- 
existing,  independent  of  our  intuition-faculty ;  but  they  have 
objectivity  in  respect  of  the  empirical  use,  that  is,  they  exist 
as  to  all  beings  that  possess  such  a  faculty  of  intuition  as  our- 
selves."* 

**  According  to  Leibnitz,  space  is  nothing  but  the  order  of 
things  co-existing,  as  time  is  the  order  of  things  successive— 
and  he  maintained,  'that,  supposing  the  whole  system  of  tlie 


*  S  torn.,  17  Ic^n. 

*  In  JottffroyV  (Eurre§  du  Rad,  tom.  ill.,  fragmen  4,  p.  424;  torn,  ir.,  fVngmen  9,  p.  SV 
'  Analynifl  of  Kant's  OriUck  of  Pure  Reatrnt,  8to,  Load.,  1844,  p.  •. 

*  Wmm,  Hut,  de  la  P/tUosoph,  AUt.natuUy  tom.  i.,  p.  1 12. 

*  Haywood,  Crtt,  of  Pure  Reasnn,  p.  6a^ 
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visible  world  to  be  moved  out  of  the  place  wbich  it  presenuj 
occupies,  into  some  other  portion  of  space^  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  universe,  still  it  would  be  in  the  same  spaccy  provided 
the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  bodies,  with  respect  to  one 
another,  was  continued  the  same/  Now,  it  is  true,  that  bodies 
placed  in  any  kind  of  order,  must  necessarily  be  in  apace; 
but  the  order  in  which  bodies  are  placed,  and  the  space  in 
which  they  are  placed,  must  necessarily  be  distinct/'  * 

"  1.  Space  is  not  pure  nothing,  for  nothing  has  no  capacity ; 
but  space  has  the  capacity  of  receiving  body. 

"2.  It  is  not  an  ens  raiionis,  for  it  was  occupied  by  heaven 
and  earth  before  the  birth  of  man. 

"  3.  It  is  not  an  accident  inhering  in  a  subject,  t.  «.,  body, 
for  body  changes  its  place,  but  spa4x  is  not  moved  with  it. 

*'  4.  It  is  not  the  superficies  of  one  body  surrounding  an- 
other, because  superficies  is  an  accident ;  and  as  superficies  is 
a  quantity  it  should  occupy  space;  but  space  cannot  occupy 
space.  Besides,  the  remotest  heaven  occupies  space,  and  has 
no  superficies  surrounding  it. 

''  5.  It  is  not  the  relation  or  order  with  reference  to  certain 
fixed  points,  as  east,  west,  north,  and  south.  For  if  the  whole 
world  were  round,  bodies  would  change  place  and  not  their 
order,  or  they  may  change  their  order  and  not  their  place,  if 
the  sky,  with  the  fixed  points,  were  moved  by  itself. 

**  6  and  7.  It  is  not  body,  nor  spirit. 

'^  8.  It  may  be  said  with  probability  that  space  cannot  bt 
distinguished  from  the  divine  immensity,  and  therefore  from 
God.  It  is  infinite  and  eternal,  which  God  only  is.  He  is  the 
place  of  all  being,  for  no  being  is  out  of  Him.  And  although 
difierent  beings  are  in  different  places  externally,  they  are  all 
virtually  in  the  divine  immensity."  • 

Bardili  argued  for  the  reality  of  time  and  space  from  the 
fact  that  the  inferior  animals  perceive  or  have  notions  of  them. 
Yet  their  minds,  if  they  can  be  said  to  have  minds,  are  not 
subject  to  the  forms  or  laws  of  the  human  mind. 

But  if  space  bo  something  to  the  mind,  which  has  the  idea 


*  Monboddo,  Anc.  Metaphtft^  book  ir.,  chiip.  1.    Letlert  of  <farlae  omI  XcAk#(c 

*  DwodoB,  PhiftiCy  pars.  1.  eh.  6. 
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of  it,  and  to  the  bodies  which  exist  in  it,  what  is  it?  "  Per 
haps,"  says  Dr.  Reid  (tU  sifpra)y "  we  may  apply  to  it  what  the 
Peripatetics  said  of  their  first  matter,  that  whatever  it  is,  it  is 
potentially  only,  not  actually."  This,  accordingly,  is  the  view 
taken  of  it  by  a  great  admirer  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy. 
** Space"  says  Lord  Monboddo,'  " is  but  a  relative ;  and  it  is 
relative  to  body,  and  to  body  only,  and  this  in  three  respects, 
first,  as  to  its  capacity  of  receiving  body ;  secondly^  as  to  its 
connecting  or  limiting  body;  and  lasUyy  as  to  its  being  the 
distance  between  bodies  that  are  separated.  .  .  .  Place  is 
space  occupied  by  body.  It  is  different  from  body  as  that 
which  contains  is  different  from  that  which  is  contained. 
.  .  .  Spact,  then,  is  place,  potentially ;  and  when  it  is  filled 
with  body,  then  it  is  place,  actually" 

Space,  as  containing  all  things,  was  by  Philo  and  others 
identified  with  the  Infinite.  And  the  text  (Acts  xvii.  28) 
which  says  that  **  in  God  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being,"  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  space  is  an  affection  or 
property  of  the  Deity.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  maintained  that  God 
by  existing  constitutes  time  and  space,  *^Non  est  duraiio  vd 
spalinm  sed  durat  et  adest,  et  existendo  semper  et  uhique,  spatium 
et  durationem  constiiuit*'  Clarke  maintained  that  space  is  an 
attribute  or  property  of  the  Infinite  Deity.  Reid  and  Stewart, 
as  well  as  Cousin  and  Royer  CoUard,  while  they  regard  space 
as  something  real  and  more  than  a  relation,  have  not  posi- 
tively said  what  it  is. 

As  spoM  is  a  necessary  conception  of  the  human  mind,  as 
it  is  conceived  of  as  infinite,  and  as  an  infinite  quality.  Dr. 
Clarke*  thought  that  from  these  views  we  may  argue  the  exist- 
ence of  an  infinite  substance,  to  which  this  quality  belongs. 

Stewart,  Act,  and  Mor.  Port. ;  Pownall,  IrUeUeetual  Physics; 
Brougham,  Nat,  Theology, 
SPECIES  (from  the  old  verb,  specio,  to  see)  is  a  word  of  different 
signification,  in  different  departments  of  philosophy. 

In  Logic,  species  was  defined  to  be,  "/d  quod  predicatttr  dt 
pluribus  numero  differentibns,  in  quctstione  qttid  estf*'     And 


>  Jnc  Mdaphyt.,  book  W^  chap.  2. 

•  See  bis  Dtmonglration  of  Vie  Being  and  AtMbutei  of  God,  with  Butler's  LeiUn  to 
Lim  and  the  Antwen. 
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genus  was  defined  to  be,  "Id  quod  predicaiur  deplxmbus  differ^ 
eniibits  specie,  in  qycestione  quid  esif"  According  to  Derodon,' 
the  adequate  definition  of  genus  is,  **Res  similes  eodem  fhomine 
iuhstantioo  donatcBf  et  ideiUificatce  cum  omnibus  inferioriJbu* 
diver  so  nomine  substantivo  donaiis,  et  proprietate  quadum  incomr 
municabili  distinciis"  And  of  species,  "Res  similes  eodem 
n:mine  substaiUivo  donatae,  el  ideniificatos  cum  omnibus  injeri' 
oribus  diverso  nomine  substantivo  donaiis  et  omnes  proprietaies 
ita  similes  habeniibus,ut  qnodlibet  possit  habere  attributa  cjio- 
r^im,  nullum  tamen  habeat  aciu  idem  sed  iantum  simile." 

In  the  process  of  classification  (q.  o.),  the  first  step  is  the 
formation  of  a  species,  A  species  is  a  group  of  individuals 
agreeing  in  some  common  character,  and  designated  by  a 
common  name.  When  two  or  more  species  are  brought  to- 
gether in  the  same  way,  they  are  called  a  genus. 

"  In  Logic,  genus  and  species  are  relative  terms ;  a  concep- 
tion is  called  in  relation  to  its  superior,  species — ^to  its  inferior, 
genus.  The  summum  genus  is  the  last  result  of  the  abstracting 
process,  the  genus  which  can  never  in  turn  be  a  species.  The 
infima  species  is  the  species  which  cannot  become  a  genus; 
which  can  only  contain  individuals,  and  not  other  species. 
But  there  can  only  be  one  absolute  sumtnum  gemis,  whether 
we  call  it  'thing,'  'substance,'  or  'essence.'  And  we  can 
scarcely  ever  ascertain  the  infima  species^  because  even  in  a 
handful  of  individuals,  we  cannot  say  with  certainty  that  there 
are  no  distinctions  on  which  a  further  subdivision  into  smaller 
classes  might  be  founded."' 

In  McUhemeUicSf  the  term  species  was  used  in  its  primitive 
sense  of  appearance ;  and  when  the  form  of  a  figure  was  given, 
it  was  said  to  be  given  in  species. 

Algebra^  in  which  letters  are  used  for  numbers,  was  called, 
at  one  time,  the  specious  notation. 

In  Mineralogy,  species  is  determined  by  perfect  identity  of 
composition ;  the  form  goes  for  nothing. 

In  the  organized  kingdoms  of  nature,  on  the  contrary,  spectet 
is  founded  on  identity  of  form  and  structure,  both  external 
and  internal.   The  principal  characteristic  of  species  in  animali 


*  Ttadmson,  Outknf,  nf  Larc^  of  Thought,  second  editioa,  sect.  27. 
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and  vegetables,  is  the  power  to  produce  beings  like  tiiem 
selves,  who  are  also  productive.    A  species  may  be  modified 
by  external  influences ;  and  thus  give  rise  to  races  or  varie» 
tie9 '  but  it  never  abandons  its  own  proper  character  to  a-^sunie 
another. 

In  Natural  History ^  species  includes  only  the  following 
conditions;  viz.,  separate  origin  and  distinctness  of  race, 
evinced  by  a  constant  transmission  of  some  characteristit 
peculiarity  of  organization.^ 

"Species,"  according  to  Dr.  Morton  (author  of  Crania 
Americana),  **is  a  primordial  organic  form"  See  a  descrip- 
tion of  species  in  Lyell's  Geology.^ 

**  By  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  human  species,  says  A.  v. 
Humboldt,'  we  at  the  same  time  repel  the  cheerless  assump- 
tion of  superior  and  inferior  races  of  men."  "  This  eminent 
writer  appears  in  the  passage  quoted  to  exaggerate  the  extent 
of  uniformity  implied  in  a  common  species.  It  is  unques- 
tionable that  mankind  form  one  species  in  the  sense  of  the 
natural  historian ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  fact  that 
there  are  no  essential  hereditary  differences,  both  physical 
and  mental,  between  different  varieties  and  races  of  men. 
The  analogy  of  animal  species  would  make  it  probable  that 
such  essential  differences  do  exist ;  for  we  see  that,  although 
all  horses,  dogs,  oxen,  sheep,  &c.,  form  respectively  one  spe- 
cies, yet  each  species  contains  varieties  or  races,  which  pos- 
sess certain  properties  in  different  degrees,  —  which  are  more 
or  less  large,  active,  gentle,  intelligent,  hardy,  and  the  like. 
If  we  are  guided  by  the  analogy  of  animal  species,  it  is  as 
probable  that  an  Englishman  should  be  more  intelligent  than 
a  negro,  as  that  a  greyhound  should  be  more  fleet  than  a  mas- 
tiff, or  an  Arabian  horse  than  a  Shetland  pony."* 

Species  in  Perception. 

In  explaining  the  process  of  external  perception,  or  how  we 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  things  out  of  and  distant  from  us, 
it  was  maintained  that  these  objects  send  forth  species  oi 
images  of  themselves,  which,  making  an  impression  on  thf 

■  Dr.  Pricfaard.  ^  Oh«p.  S7. 

*  Cosmoi,  Tol.  i.,  p.  Zb6,  Engl.  tnio9. 

•  E>  0.  C.  Lewis.  On  PolUics,  chap.  27.  s«et  10. 
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bodily  organs,  next  imprinted  themselves  on  tbe  mind  and 
issued  in  knowledge. 

The  species  considered  as  the  vicarious  representative  cf  th«  ^ 
object,  was  called  intentional.    And  as  it  affected  both  the 
intellect  and  the  sense,  was  distinguished  as  sensible  and 
inielligible. 

Species,  as  sensible^  was  distinguished  as  species  impressa,  aa 
making  an  impression  upon  the  sense  —  and  species  expressa, 
in  consequence  of  the  sense  or  imagination,  from  the  impres- 
sion, elaborating  another  species  of  the  object. 

Species,  as  intelligible,  was  also  distinguished  into  species 
impressa  and  species  expressa.  The  species  intelligihilis  was 
called  impressa,  as  it  determined  the  faculty  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  this  object,  rather  than  of  that.  And  it  was  called 
expressa,  as  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  faculty, 
knowledge  of  the  object  was  attained  to. 

According  to  some,  the  species  as  intelligible  were  conge- 
nite,  and  according  to  others  they  were  elaborated  by  the  in- 
tellect in  the  presence  of  the  phantasms. 
The  process  of  perception  is  thus  described  by  Tellez.* 
Socrates  by  his  figure,  &c.,  makes  an  impression  upon  the 
eye,  and  vision  follows — then  a  species  is  impressed  upon  the 
phantasy,  phantasma  impressum;  the  phantasy  gives  ihephan-' 
iasma  expressum,  the  intellectus  agens  purifies  and  spiritualizes 
it,  so  that  it  is  received  by  the  intellectus  patiens,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  object  is  elicited. 

'*  The  philosophy  schools  teach  that  for  the  cause  of  vision, 
the  thing  seen  sendeth  forth  on  every  side  a  visible  species 
(in  English),  a  visible  show,  apparition,  or  aspect,  or  a  being 

seen,  the  receiving  of  which  into  the  eye  is  seeing 

Nay,  for  the  cause  of  understanding  also  the  thing  understood 
sendeth  forth  an  intelligible  species,  that  is,  an  intelligible 
being  seen,  which,  coming  into  the  understanding,  makes  it 
understood." ' 

For  the  various  forms  under  which  the  doctrine  of  species 
has  been  held,  see  Reid.' 


*  atmma  PhU  AritL,  Paria«  1645,  p.  47. 

*  Ilobbpfs  0/  Man,  part  i.,  chap.  1. 

*  JnMh  Amo.,  etMiy  It.,  chap.  8,  with  notes  by  9ir  W.  Ramflton.  and  note  9 
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The  doctrine  was  not  aniversallj  reoeiyed  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages. 

"  Scholasticism  had  maintained  that  between  the  exterior 
bodies,  placed  before  us,  and  the  mind  of  man,  there  are 
images  which  belong  to  the  exterior  bodies,  and  make  more 
or  less  a  part  of  them,  as  the  aduxa  of  Democritus,  images 
or  sensible  forms  which  represent  external  objects  by  the 
conformity  which  they  have  with  them.  So  the  mind  was 
supposed  to  be  able  to  know  spiritual  beings  only  through  th  j 
medium  of  intelligible  species,  Occam  destroyed  these  chime- 
i-as,  and  maintained  that  there  is  nothing  real  but  spiritual  or 
material  beings,  and  the  mind  of  man,  which  directly  con- 
ceives them.  Gabriel  Biel,  a  pupil  of  Occam  (born  at  Spire, 
and  died  1495),  exhibited  with  much  sagacity  and  clearness 
the  theory  of  his  master.  Occam  renewed,  without  knowing 
it,  the  warfare  of  Arcesilas  against  the  Stoics ;  and  he  is  in 
modern  Europe  the  forerunner  of  Reid  and  of  the  Scotch 
school."  * 

Mons.  Haureau'  says  of  Duraiidus  dc  St.  Pourcain  that  he 
not  only  rejected  intelligible  species^  but  that  he  would  not 
admit  sensible  species.  To  feel,  to  think,  said  he,  are  simple 
acts  which  result  from  the  commerce  of  mind  with  an  external 
object ;  and  this  commerce  takes  place  directly  without  any- 
thing intermediate. 

SPECIFICATION  (The  Principle  of)  is,  that  beings  the  most 
like  or  homogeneous  disagree  or  are  heterogeneous  in  some 
respect.  It  is  the  principle  of  variety  or  difference. 
Specification  (Process  of)  "is  the  counterpart  of  generaliza- 
.  Hon,  In  it  we  begin  with  the  most  extensive  class,  and 
descend,  step  by  step,  till  we  reach  the  lowest  In  so  doing 
we  are  thinking  oui  object>8,  and  thinking  in  attributes.  In 
generalization  we  think  in  objects  and  think  out  attributes."' 

SPECULATION  (specular,  to  regard  attentively).— "To *;?«cM/a^ 
is,  from  premisses  given  or  assumed,  but  considered  unques- 
tionable, as  the  constituted  point  of  observation,  to  look 
abroad  upon  the  whole  field  of  intellectual  vision,  and  thenoi 

s  OoiMin,  BiaL  of  Mod.  PhiL,  vol.  ii.,  p.  M. 

•  Exam,  de  FhiL  Schoteul.,  torn,  i^  p.  410. 

*  Spalding,  £o^^  p.  1&. 
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to  decide  upon  the  true  form  and  dimension  of  all  which  meeti 
the  view."  * 

**  Speculation  standi  opposed  to  reflection,  a  method  of 
thought  which  has  to  do  with  something  given,  and  appro- 
priates the  same  by  continued  analysis  and  synthesis  of  its 
elements.  If  speculative  stand  thus  opposed  to  reflective  think- 
ing, it  must  necessarily  belong  to  the  former  not  to  set  out 
from  anything  given  as  its  subject,  but  from  determinations 
which  thought  finds,  in  itself  as  the  necessary  and  primary 
ground  of  all  being  as  of  all  thinking.  In  this  sense,  all 
speculative  thinking  is  of  an  d  priori,  and  all  reflective  think- 
ing of  an  d  postei-iori  nature."  * 

It  is  that  part  of  philosophy  which  is  neither  practical  nor 
experimental.  The  speculative  part  of  philosophy  is  meta- 
physics. The  speculative  part  of  mathematics  is  that  which 
has  no  application  to  the  arts. 

SPIKITTTALISM  [spintus,  spirit)  is  not  any  particular  system 
of  philosophy,  but  the  doctrine,  whether  grounded  on  reason, 
sentiment,  or  faith,  that  there  are  substances  or  beings  which 
are  not  cognizable  by  the  senses,  and  which  do  not  reveal 
themselves  to  us  by  any  of  the  qualities  of  matter,  and  which 
we  therefore  call  immaterial  or  spiritual.  Materialism  denies 
this.  But  spiritualism  does  not  deny  the  existence  of  matter, 
and,  placing  itself  above  materialism,  admits  both  body  and 
spirit.  Hence  it  is  called  dualism,  as  opposed  to  the  denial 
of  the  existence  of  matter.  The  idealism  of  Berkeley  and 
Malebranche  may  be  said  to  reduce  material  existences  to 
mere  phenomena  of  the  mind.  Mysticism,  whether  religious 
or  philosophical,  ends  with  resolving  mind  and  matter  into 
the  Divine  substance.  Mysticism  and  idealism  tend  to  pan- 
theism, materialism  to  atheism.  Spiritualism,  grounded  upon 
consciousness,  preserves  equally  God,  the  human  person,  and 
external  nature,  without  confounding  them  and  without  iso- 
lating the  one  from  the  other.' 

SPONTANEITY. —  Leibnitz*  explains  ** spontaneity  to  moan  the 
true  and  real  dependence  of  our  actions  on  ourselves."     Ilei- 


*  Marsh,  iVeltm.  Efsay  to  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  13. 

>  IfUllor,  Doctrine  of  Sin,  Id  trod. 

■  Diet,  dee  Scienoee  Philntoph.  *  Open,  torn.  L  p.  468. 
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neccius  calls  it  "  the  faculty  of  directing  one's  aim  to  a  cer 
tain  end." '    It  is  a  self-active  causality. 

SPONTANEOUS  is  opposed  to  reJUciive,  Those  operations  of 
mind  which  are  continually  going  on  without  any  effort  or 
intention  on  our  part  are  spontaneous.  When  we  exercise  a 
volition,  and  make  an  effort  of  attention  to  direct  our  mentis  1 
energy  in  any  particular  way,  or  towards  any  particular  ob- 
ject, we  are  said  to  reflect^  or  to  observe, 

STANDABD  OF  VIETUE.  —  Standard  is  that  by  which  other 
things  are  rated  or  valued.  '*  Labour  alone,  therefore,  never 
varying  in  its  own  value,  is  alone  the  ultimate  and  real  stand- 
ard by  which  commodities  can  at  all  times  and  places  be  es- 
timated and  compared."  ^ 

A  standard  is  something  set  up  by  which  to  measure  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  some  other  thing.  Now  rectitude  is  the 
foundation  of  virtue.  The  standard  of  virtue  is  some  law  or 
rule  by  which  rectitude  can  be  measured.  To  the  law  of  God, 
and  to  the  testimony  of  an  enlightened  conscience,  if  they 
agree  not,  it  is  because  there  is  no  truth  nor  rightness  in  them. 
Now  the  will  of  God,  as  declared  by  the  constitution  and 
course  of  nature,  or  as  revealed  by  His  Word,  is  a  standard 
by  which  we  may  measure  the  amount  of  rectitude,  in  action 
or  disposition.  According  as  they  agree,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  with  the  indications  of  the  divine  will,  in  the  same 
proportion  are  they  right,  or  in  accordance  with  rectitude. 
The  standard  of  virtue,  then,  is  the  will  of  God,  as  declared 
in  His  Word,  or  some  law  or  rule  deduced  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  nature  and  the  course  of  providence.  The  foundation 
of  virtue  is  the  ground  or  reason  on  which  the  law  or  rule 
rests.  —  V.  Criterion. 

STATE  (States  of  Mind). — "  The  reason  why  madness,  idiotism, 
iSbc,  are  called  states*  of  mind,  while  its  acts  and  operations 
are  not,  is  because  mankind  have- always  conceived  the  mind 
to  be  passive  in  the  former  and  active  in  the  latter."  * 


•  Tarnbttll,  2Van<.,  ▼ol.  I.,  p.  85.  •  Smith,  WeaUh  of  NaLy  b  i ,  c  5. 

'  "The  term  ttaie  hae,  more  espoeially  of  Ute  yearit,  and  principr.' ly  by  Necesfiitariaq 
fhilo.<ophers,  been  applied  to  all  modifleaUons  of  mind  indifferently."  —  Sir  William 
Hum  1 1  ion. 

'  naid'9  CuiTeMpcmdmc€y  p.  85. 
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Such  were  the  views  of  Dr.  Beid.  But  since  his  day,  a 
change  has  passed  over  tlie  language  of  Scottish  psychology. 
No  change  of  phraseology,  because  no  change  of  doctrine,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Stewart.  But  in  those  of 
Dr.  Brown  the  difference  is  manifest.  Instead  of  speaking  of 
the  mind  as  operating^  or  as  acting,  or  as  energizing^  he  de- 
lights rather  to  speak  of  it  as  exhibiting  phenomena,  and  as 
passing  through,  or  existing  in,  different  states.  This  phrase- 
ology has  been  by  many  accepted  and  applauded.  It  is 
thought  that  by  adopting  it,  we  neither  affirm  nor  deny  the 
activity  of  the  mind,  and  thus  proceed  to  consider  its  mani- 
festations, unembarrassed  by  any  questions  as  to  the  way  in 
which  these  manifestotions  are  brought  about.  But  it  may 
be  doubted  if  this  phraseology  leaves  the  question,  as  to  the 
activity  of  the  mind,  entire  and  untouched. 

If  Dr.  Brown  had  not  challenged  the  common  opinion,  he 
would  not,  probably,  have  disturbed  the  language  that  was 
previously  in  common  use ;  although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  was  by  no  means  averse  to  novel  phrases.  At  all  events, 
the  tendency  of  his  philosophy  is  to  represent  the  mind  in  all 
its  manifestations  as  passive  —  the  mere  recipient  of  changes 
made  upon  it  from  without.  Indeed,  his  system  of  philosophy, 
which  is  sensational  in  its  principles,  may  be  said  to  take  the 
bones  and  sinews  out  of  the  mind,  and  to  leave  only  a  soft  and 
yielding  mass,  to  be  magnetized  by  the  palmistry  of  matter. 
That  the  mind  in  some  of  its  manifestations  is  passive,  rather 
than  active,  is  admitted ;  and  in  reference  to  these,  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  speak  of  it  as  existing  in  certain  utates,  or 
passing  into  these  states.  But  in  adopting,  to  some  extent, 
this  phraseology,  we  must  not  let  go  the  testimony  which  is 
given  in  favour  of  the  activity  of  mind,  by  the  use  and  structure 
of  language.  Language  is  not  the  invention  of  philosophers. 
It  is  the  natural  expression  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  expo- 
nent of  those  views  which  are  natural  to  it.  Now,  the  phrase 
operations  of  mind ,  being  in  common  use,  indicates  a  common 
opinion  that  mind  is  naturally  active.  That  opinion  may  bo 
erroneous,  and  it  is  open  to  philosophers  to  show,  if  they  can, 
that  it  is  so.  But  the  observation  of  Dr.  Reid  is,  that  '*  until 
it  is  proved  that  the  mind  is  not  active  in  thinking,  tut  merely 
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STATE  — 

pas<dive,  the  common  language  with  regard  to  its  operations 
ought  to  be  used,  and  ought  not  to  give  place  to  a  phraseology 
invented  by  philosophers,  which  implie«i  its  being  merely 
passive." 

And  in  another  place,*  he  says,  "There  may  be  dis- 
tinctions that  have  a  real  foundation,  and  which  may  be  ufr- 
cessary  in  philosophy,  which  are  not  made  in  common  lan- 
guage, because  not  necessary  in  the  common  business  of 
life.  But  I  believe  no  instance  will  bo  found  of  a  distinc- 
tion made  in  all  languages,  which  has  not  a  just  foundation 
in  nature." 

If  any  change  of  phraseology  were  expedient,  the  phrase 
"  manifestations  of  mind*'  would  touch  less  upon  the  question 
of  its  activity.  But  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Keid — "  The  mind 
is  from  its  very  nature,  a  living  and  active  being.  Everything 
we  know  of  it  implies  life  and  active  energy ;  and  the  reason 
why  all  its  modes  of  thinking  are  called  its  operations,  is,  that 
in  all  or  in  most  of  them,  it  is  not  merely  passive,  as  body  is, 
but  is  really  and  properly  active.  In  all  ages,  and  in  all  lan- 
guages, ancient  and  modern,  the  various  modes  of  thinking 
have  been  expressed  by  words  of  active  signification,  such  as 
seeing,  hearing,  reasoning,  willing,  and  the  like.  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  the  natural  judgment  of  mankind,  that  the 
mind  is  active  in  its  various  ways  of  thinking ;  and  for  this 
reason  they  are  called  its  operations,  and  are  expressed  by 
active  verbs." 

One  proof  of  the  mind  being  active  in  some  of  its  operations 
is,  that  these  operations  are  accompanied  with  effort,  and 
followed  by  languor.  In  attention,  we  are  conscious  of  effort ; 
and  the  result  of  long  continued  attention  is  languor  and  ex- 
haustion. This  could  not  be  the  case  if  the  mind  was  alto- 
gether passive  —  the  mere  recipient  of  impressions  made  —  of 
ideas  introduced.  —  V,  Operations  of  Mind. 

STATISTICS.  —  **  The  observation,  registration,  and  arrange- 
ment of  those  facts  in  politics  which  admit  of  being  reduced 
to  a  numerical  expression  has  been,  of  late  years,  made  the 
{subject  of  a  distinct  science,  and  comprehended  under  the  do 


'  Jntdi.  7\nc.,  eiisay  i.,  chap.  1. 
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STATISTICS  - 

signation  of  statistics .  Both  the  name  and  the  separate  trua1> 
ment  of  the  subject  were  due  to  Achenwall,'  who  died  in 
1772.'  This  science,  it  is  there  remarked,  does  not  discuss 
causes,  nor  reason  upon  probable  effects;  it  seeks  only  to 
collect,  arrange,  and  compare,  that  class  of  facts  which  alone 
(?)  can  form  the  basis  of  correct  conclusions  with  respect  to 
social  and  political  government.  ...  Its  peculiarity  is, 
that  it  proceeds  wholly  by  the. accumulation  and  comparison 
of  facts,  and  does  not  admit  of  any  kind  of  speculation.  .  .  . 
The  statist  commonly  prefers  to  employ  figures  and  tabular 
exhibitions."* 

STOICS  (from  atod,  a  porch).  —  Zeno  opened  a  school  at  Aliens, 
in  the  "  variegated  porch,"  so  called  from  the  painting '  of 
Polygnotus,  with  which  it  was  adorned,  whence  his  adhert  its 
were  called  "philosophers  of  the  porch."  —  Stoics.* 

"  From  the  Tusculan  Qttestions,*^  says  Bentham,*  "  I  lean  t 
that  pain  is  no  evil.  Virtue  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  confei 
happiness  on  any  man  who  is  disposed  to  possess  it  on  these 
terms. 

"  This  was  the  sort  of  trash  which  a  set  of  men  used  to 
amuse  themselves  with  talking,  while  parading  backwards  and 
forwards  in  colonnades,  called  porches:  that  is  to  say,  the 
StoicSf  so  called  from  ort'oa,  the  Greek  name  for  a  porch.  In 
regard  to  these,  the  general  notion  has  been,  that  compared 
with  our  cotemporaries  in  the  same  ranks,  they  were,  generally 
speaking,  a  good  sort  of  men ;  and  assuredly,  in  all  times, 
good  sort  of  men,  talking  all  their  lives  long  nonsense,  in  an 
endless  variety  of  shapes,  never  have  been  wanting ;  but  that 
from  talking  nonsense  in  this  or  any  other  shape,  they  or  their 
successors  have,  in  any  way  or  degree,  been  the  better,  this 
is  what  does  not  follow." 


*  Qodvfro^'  Aehenwall  was  bom  at  Elbingen,  in  Prussia,  in  1719.  studied  at  Jena, 
Hnlle,  and  Lcipaic,  cstablishod  bimself  at  Marburg  in  1746,  and  in  1748, where  he  kmo 
aft«rwnrdfl  obtained  a  chair.  He  waa  diBt{ngui.«hod  as  Profuffsor  of  History  and  StaiU 
Mf.a.    But  he  also  publlf^hed  several  works  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations. 

'  Upon  the  nnture  and  province  of  the  science  of  ttatutietf  see  the  Introduction  ^- 
Uie  Journal  of  Ou  London  Statistical  Society t  rol.  i.,  1839. 
■  Sir  0.  C.  Lewis,  Method  of  Observ.  in  PoliL,  chap.  5,  sect.  10. 
«  S<liw.'gler,  Hist,  qf  PkQ^  p.  188. 

•  Dfoninf.,  vol.  I.,  p.  302. 
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Their  philosophy  of  mind  may  be  judged  of  by  the  motto 
assigned  to  them  —  Kihil  est  in  inteUeciu  nisi  prius  Jtierit  in 
sensu.  Yet,  along  ^Yith  this,  they  held  that  the  mind  had  the 
power  of  framing  general  ideas,  but  these  were  derived  from 
experience.  Zeno  compared  the  hand  open  to  sensation ;  half 
clDsed  upon  some  object  to  judgment;  fully  closed  upon  it  tc 
^oyrooia  xa.ra.xrint^xr:y  comprehensive  judgment,  or  fiynthesis 
of  judgment.  And  when  the  one  hand  grasped  the  other  to 
enable  it  to  hold  more  firmly,  this  was  universal  and  definitive 
bynthesis  or  science.  In  physics  they  said  all  things  were 
made  of  cause  and  matter.  In  morals  their  maxim  was  "  to 
live  agreeably  to  nature."  Mind  ought  to  govern  matter. 
And  the  great  struggle  of  life  was,  to  lift  the  soul  above  the 
body,  and  the  evils  incident  to  it.  Their  two  gre^t  rules  were 
avixov  and  aitixov — sustine,  ahsiine} 

Ileinsius  (Dan.),  Philosoph.  Sioica;*  Lipsius  (Justus), 
Manuductio  ad  Sioicam  Philosoph.  ;*  Gataker  (Thomas),  2>w- 
sertaiio  de  Disciplina  Stoica^  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  An* 
ioninvs.^ 

BTTBJECT,  OBJECT,   SUBJECTIVE,    OBJECTIVE.— **  We 

frequently  meet,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  "  with  a  distinction  between 
things  in  the  m  ind  and  things  external  to  the  mind.  The  powers, 
faculties,  and  operations  of  the  mind,  are  things  in  the  mind. 
Everything  is  said  to  be  in  the  mind,  of  which  the  mind  is  the 

subject Excepting  the  mind  itself  and  things  in 

the  mind,  all  other  things  are  said  to  be  external." 

By  the  term  subject  Dr.  Reid  meant  substance,  that  to  which 
powers  belong  or  in  which  qualities  reside  or  inhere.  The 
distinction,  therefore,  which  he  takes  between  things  in  the 
mind  and  things  external  to  the  mind,  is  equivalent  to  that 
which  is  expressed  among  continental  writers  by  the  ego  and 
the  non  ego,  or  self  and  not  self.  The  mind  and  things  in  the 
mind  constitute  the  ego,  "All  other  things,"  says  Dr.  Reid, 
"  are  said  to  be  external."     They  constitute  the  non  ego. 

"  In  the  philosophy  of  mind,  subjective  denotes  what  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  thinking  subject,  theer/o;  objective,  what  be- 
longs to  the  object  of  thought,  the  non  ego,'** 

*  Did.  cUs  Sciences  PhU»noph.  •  4to,  Leyd.,  1627. 

*  4to.  Antw^  l(iW.  «  4to,  Gamb.,  1648. 

*  8ir  W.  Hamilton,  DitcuuioM,  LonJ.,  8to,  185*2,  p.  5,  note. 
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"The  sulked  is  properly,  id  in  quo;  the ohfect,  id  citca  quod 
Hencei  in  psychological  language,  the  subject  absolutely  is  the 
mind  that  knows  or  thinks,  i.  e.,  the  mind  considered  as  the 
subject  of  knowledge  or  thought  —  the  object^  that  which  is 
known  or  thought  about.  The  adjectives  subjective  and  ob- 
jective are  convenient,  if  not  indispensable  expressions.'' ' 

Sir  Will.  Hamilton'  explains  how  these  terms  should  have 
come  into  common  use  in  mental  philosophy. 

"  All  knowledge  is  a  relation,  a  relation  between  that  which 
knows  (in  scholastic  language,  the  svl^ect  in  which  knowledge 
inheres)  and  that  which  is  known  (in  scholastic  language,  the 
object  about  which  knowledge  is  conversant) ;  and  the  contents 
of  every  act  of  knowledge  are  made  up  of  elements,  and  regu- 
lated by  laws,  proceeding  partly  from  its  object  and  partly  from 
its  subject.  Now,  philosophy  proper  is  principally  and  primarily 
the  science  of  knowledge — its  first  and  most  important  problem 
being  to  determine,  What  can  we  know?  that  is,  what  are  the 
conditions  of  our  knowing,  whether  these  lie  in  the  nature  of 
the  object,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  of  knowledge. 

"  But  philosophy  being  the  science  of  knowledge ;  and  the 
science  of  knowledge  supposing,  in  its  most  fundamental  and 
thorough -going  analysis,  the  distinction  of  the  sttbject  and 
object  of  knowledge ;  it  is  evident  that  to  philosophy  ike  subject 
of  knowledge  would  be  by  pre-eminence,  the  subject,  and  the 
object  of  knowledge,  the  object.  It  was  therefore  natural  that 
the  object  and  oljective,  the  subject  and  subjective,  should  be 
employed  by  philosophers  as  simple  terms,  compendiously  to 
denote  the  grand  discrimination,  about  which  philosophy  wa« 
constantly  employed,  and  which  no  others  could  be  found  so 
precisely  and  promptly  to  express." 

For  a  disquisition  on  subject,  see  Tappan.' — F.  Objectivx. 

SUBJECTIVISM  is  the  doctrine  of  Kant,  that  all  human  know- 
ledge is  merely  relative ;  or  rather  that  we  cannot  prove  ii 
to  be  absolute.  According  to  him,  we  cannot  object  if t/  thf 
subjective;  that  is,  we  cannot  prove  that  what  appears  ti'us  t. 

*  Sir  Will.  Hamilton,  Reid's  Worki,  p.  221,  not». 

*  In  nottt  D  to  Rod's  Works,  p.  108. 

*  I^.f  Met  4 
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as  must  appear  true  to  all  intelligent  beings ;  or  that  with 
different  faculties  what  now  appears  true  to  us  might  not 
appear  true.  But  to  call  our  knowledge  relative  is  merclj^ 
calling  it  human  or  proportioned  to  the  faculties  of  a  man ; 
just  as  the  knowledge  of  angels  may  be  called  angelic.  Our 
knowledge  may  be  admitted  to  be  relative  to  our  faculties  of 
apprehending  it ;  but  that  does  not  make  it  less  certain.^ 

l^UBLIME  (The). — "  In  reflecting  on  the  circumstances  by  which 
sublimity  in  its  primitive  sense  is  specifically  distinguished, 
the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is,  that  it  carries  the  thoughts  in 
a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  great  and  universal 
law  of  terrestrial  gravitation  operates.'' ' 

A  sense  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  has  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  reflex  senses  belonging  to  man.  It  is  different  from 
the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  though  closely  allied  to  it.  Beauty 
charms,  sublimity  moves  us,  and  is  often  accompanied  with  a 
feeling  resembling  fear,  while  beauty  rather  attracts  and 
draws  us  towards  it. 

There  is  a  sublime  in  naturtj  as  in  the  ocean  or  the  thunder 
— ^in  moral  action,  as  in  deeds  of  daring  and  self-denial — and 
in  artj  as  in  statuary  and  painting,  by  which  what  is  sublime 
in  nature  and  in  moral  character  is  represented  and  idealized. 

Kant  has  accurately  analyzed  our  feelings  of  sublimity  and 
beauty  in  his  Critique  du  Judgment;  Cousin,  Sur  le  Beau,  le 
Vraif  et  le  Bon;  Burke,  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful;  Addison.' 
Dr.  Parr  addressed  an  Essay  on  the  Sublime  to  D.  Stewart. 

STTBSISTEIf  TIA  is  a  substantial  mode  added  to  a  singular  nature, 
and  constituting  a  supposiium  along  with  it.  It  means,  1.  The 
thing  itself,  the  supposiium ;  hence  we  call  the  three  persons 
of  the  Trinity  three  hypostases  or  subsisUnces.  2.  The  mode 
added  to  the  singular  nature  to  complete  its  existence ;  this  ia 
the  metaphysical  sense.    3.  The  act  of  existing  per  se, 

**  Subsistentia  est  *  substantioe  complelio;*  qua  careni  rerum 
tuituralium  paries  a  reliquis  divulsce,  Subsistens  diciiur  sup* 
pc^^itum  aut  hypostasis.  Persona  est  supposiium  ratione  prce 
ditumJ'  * 


'  R€itPs  Works,  by  Bir  W.  Hamilton,  p.  513. 

*  Stewart,  Phil.  E$tajft,  Es$ay  on  the  Sublime. 

*  Spectaiovy  ynl.  ri.  -*  Huteharan,  Metaphjfs.f  pan  1,  o^».  & 
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SUBSTANCE  is  ''  that  which  is  and  abides." 

It  may  be  derived  from  subsistens  (ens  per  se  itubsistens)^  thai 
which  subsists  of  op  by  itself;  or  from  substans  (id  quod  suh» 
8ta()y  that  which  lies  under  qualities  —  the  wtoxnfitvov  of  the 
Greeks.  But  in  Greek,  substance  is  denoted  by  oi(M — so  that 
which  truly  is,  or  essence,  seems  to  be  the  proper  meaning  of 
substance.  It  is  opposed  to  accident;  of  which  Aristotle  has 
said*  that  you  can  scarcely  predicate  of  it  that  it  is  anything. 
80  also  Augustine'  derives  substance  from  subsi-stendo  rather 
than  from  svbstando,  **Sicut  ab  eo  quod  est  es^e.  appeUalur 
essentia ;  ita  ab  eo  quod  est  subsistere,  substantiam  dicimusJ^ 
But  Locke  prefers  the  derivation  from  substando.  He  says:' 
**  The  idea,  then,  we  have,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  sub- 
stance^  being  nothing  but  the  supposed  but  unknown  support 
of  these  qualities  we  find  existing,  which  we  imagine  cannot 
subsist,  sine  re  substantCj  without  something  to  support  them, 
wo  call  that  support  substantia;  which,  according  to  the  true 
import  of  the  word,  is,  in  plain  English,  standing  under  or 
upholding." 

Dr.  Hampden^  has  said,  ** Substance,  in  its  logical  and  meta- 
physical sense,  is  that  nature  of  a  thing  which  may  be  con- 
ceived to  remain  when  every  other  nature  is  removed  or  ab- 
stracted from  it — the  ultimate  point  in  analyzing  the  complex 
idea  of  any  object.  Accident  denotes  all  those  ideas  which  the 
analysis  excludes  as  not  belonging  to  the  mere  being  or  nature 
of  the  object." 

Substance  has  been  defined,  ens  per  se  existens;  and  accident, 
ens  existens  tion  in  se  sed  in  alio. 

Our  first  idea  of  substance  is  probably  derived  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  self — the  conviction  that,  while  our  sensations, 
thoughts,  and  purposes  are  changing,  we  continue  the  same. 
We  see  bodies  also  remaining  the  same  as  to  quantity  or  ex- 
tension, while  their  colour  and  figure,  their  state  of  motion  or 
of  rest,  may  be  changed. 

Substances,  it  has  been  said,  are  either  primary,  that  is,  sin- 
gular, individual  substances ;  or  secondary,*  that  is  genera  and 


*  MHaphys^  lib.  rll  •  De  TrinitaU,  Ub.  yii.,  0. 4. 

*  f^uay  on  Hum.  Underttand.,  book  H^  ch.  23.  *  BampUm  Leet^  ril.,  p.  837. 

*  Haureau  (Pftil.  ScJinlasl.f  torn.  I,  p.  60),  imjB  that  what  has  b««n  oalled  $ttioud  wt 
tUtrtee  ii«  jujit  onw  of  iu  modcr  or  n  8p«rii*p. 
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species  of  substance.     Substances  have  also  heaa  divided  into 
complete  and  incomplete^  finite  and  infinite^  &c.     But  the8<>  ar€ 
rather  divisions  of  being.     Substance  may,  however,  be  pri^ 
perly  divided  into  matter  and  spirit,  or  that  which  is  extended 
and  that  which  thinks. — V.  Essence. 
Substance  (The  Principle  of)  denotes  that  law  of  the  human 
mind  by  which  every  quality  or  mode  of  being  is  referred  to  a 
substance.    In  everything  which  we  perceive  or  can  imagine  as 
existing,  we  distinguish  two  parts,  qualities  variable  and  mul- 
tiplied, and  a  being  one  and  identical ;  and  these  two  are  so 
united  that  we  cannot  separate  them  in  our  intelligence,  nor 
think  of  qualities  without  a  stibstance.     Memory  recalls  to 
us  the  many  modes  of  our  mind ;  but  amidst  all  these  modes 
we  believe  ourselves  to  be  the  same  individual  being.     So  in 
the  world  around  us  the  phenomena  are  continually  varying ; 
but  we  believe  that  these  phenomena  are  produced  by  causes 
which  remain,  as  substances^  the  same.     And  as  we  know  our- 
selves to  be  the  causes  of  our  own  acts,  and  to  be  able  to 
change  the  modes  of  our  own  mind,  so  we  believe  the  changes 
of  matter  to  be  produced  by  causes  which  belong  to  the  sub- 
stance of  it.     And  underlying  all  causes,  whether  of  finite 
mind  or  matter,  we  conceive  of  one  universal  and  absolute  cause, 
one  substance^  in  itself  persistent  and  upholding  all  things. 
SUBSUMPTION  («tt6,  under;  sumo,  to  take).  — "When  we  are 
able  to  comprehend  why  or  how  a  thing  is,  the  belief  of  the 
existence  of  that  thing  is  not  a  primary  datum  of  conscious- 
ness, but  a  subsumption  under  the  cognition  or  belief  which 
affords  its  reason." ' 

To  subsume  is  to  place  any  one  cognition  under  another 
as  belonging  t>  it.  In  the  judgment,  "  au  norses  arc  animals," 
the  conception  **  horses"  is  subsumed  under  that  of  "  animals." 
The  minor  proposition  is  a  subsumpiion  under  the  major  when 
it  is  placed  first.  Thus,  if  one  were  to  say,  "  No  man  is  wise 
in  all  things,"  and  another  to  respond,  "  But  you  are  a  man," 
this  proposition  is  a  subsumpfion  under  the  former.  And  tho 
major  being  assumed  ex  concesso,  and  the  minor  subsumed  n? 
evidence,  the  conclusion  follows,  "You  are  not  wise  in  all 
things." 

'  6\r  Will.  Hamilton,  ReuTs  Works,  note  a. 
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SUCCESSION.  —  "  By  reflecting  on  the  appearance  of  varioai 
ideas  one  after  another  in  our  understanding,  we  get  the  notion 
of  succession."  *  lie  traces  our  notion  of  duration  or  time  to 
the  same  origin  ;  or  rather  be  confounds  succession  and  durci' 
Hon,  the  measure  with  the  thing  measured.  According  to 
Cousin  and  others,  the  notion  of  time  is  logically  antecedent 
and  necessary  to  the  notion  of  succession.  Events  take  place 
in  time,  as  bodies  exist  in  space.  In  the  philosophy  of  Kant, 
time  is  not  an  empirical  notion,  but  like  space,  a  form  of  the 
sensibility.  —  V,  Duration,  Time. 

SUFFICIENT  EEASON  (Doctrine  of).  —  **  Of  the  principle  of 
the  sufficient  reason,  the  following  account  is  given  by  Le«l> 
nitz,  in  his  controversial  correspondence  with  Dr.  Clarke: 

—  *  The  great  foundation  of  mathematics  is  the  principle  of 
contradiction  or  identity;  that  is,  that  a  proposition  cannot  be 
true  and  false  at  the  same  time.  But,  in  order  to  proceed 
from  mathematics  to  natural  philosophy,  another  principle  is 
requisite  (as  I  have  observed  in  my  Theodiccea),  I  mean,  the 
principle  of  the  sufficient  reason;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
nothing  happens  without  a  reason  why  it  should  be  so,  rather 
than  otherwise.  And,  accordingly,  Archimedes  was  obliged, 
in  his  book  De  Equilihrio,  to  take  for  granted,  that  if  there 
be  a  balance,  in  which  everything  is  alike  on  both  sides,  and 
if  equal  weights  are  hung  on  the  two  ends  of  that  balance, 
the  whole  will  be  at  rest.  It  is  because  no  reason  can  be 
given  why  one  side  should  weigh  down  rather  than  the  other. 
Now  by  this  single  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason,  may  be 
demonstrated  the  being  of  a  God,  and  all  the  other  parts  of 
metaphysics  or  natural  theology ;  and  even,  in  some  measure, 
those  physical  truths  that  are  independent  of  mathematics, 
such  as  the  dynamical  principles,  or  the  principles  of  forces/  " 

—  V.  Reason  (DEXTtMiNiNo). 

The  principle  of  stfficient  reason  as  a  law  of  thought  is 
stated  by  logicians  thus —  "  Every  judgment  we  accept  must 
rest  upon  a  sufficient  ground  or  reason."  From  this  law  follow 
such  principles  as  these:  —  1.  Granting  the  reason,  we  musi 
grant  what  follows  from  it.  On  this,  syllogistic  inference 
depends.     2.  If  all  the  consequents  are  held  to  be  true,  the 

'  T/)rke,  Euay  tm  Bum.  UnderHand.,  b.  ii.,  cb.  14. 
*  Bm  Keld,  AeU  A>itf.,  etraj*  ir.,  cbao.  i. 
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reason  must  be  true.  3.  If  we  rejecl  the  consequent  we  must 
reject  the  reason.  4.  If  we  admit  the  consequent,  we  do  not 
of  necessity  admit  the  reason,  as  there  may  be  other  reasons 
or  causes  of  the  same  effect. 

Thomson,  (httline  of  Lates  of  Thought.^    But  according  to 
Mr.  Hansel,'  *'  The  principle  of  sufficient  reason  is  no  law  of 
thought,  but  only  the  statement  that  every  act  of  thought 
must  be  governed  by  some  law  or  other." 
SVOOESTION  (suggero,  to  bear  or  place  under,  to  prompt). 

''It  is  the  received  doctrine  of  philosophers,  that  our  no- 
tions of  relations  can  only  be  got  by  comparing  the  related 
ideas :  but  it  is  not  by  having  first  the  notions  of  mind  and 
sensation  and  then  comparing  them  together,  that  we  perceive 
the  one  to  have  the.  relation  of  a  subject  or  substratum,  and 
thtB  other  that  of  an  act  or  operation :  on  the  contrary,  one  of 
the  related  things,  viz.,  sensation,  suggests  to  us  both  the 
correlate  and  the  relation. 

"  I  beg  leave  to  make  use  of  the  word  suggestion,  because  I 
know  not  one  more  proper,  to  express  a  power  of  the  mind, 
which  seems  entirely  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  philoso- 
phers, and  to  which  we  owe  many  of  our  simple  notions  which 
are  neither  impressions  nor  ideas,  as  well  as  many  original 
principles  of  belief."* 

To  this  power  Dr.  Reid  refers  our  natural  judgments  or 
principles  of  common  sense.  Mr.  Stewart*  has  expressed  sur- 
prise that  Reid  should  have  apologized  for  introducing  a  word 
which  had  already  been  employed  by  Berkeley,  to  denote 
those  intimations  which  are  the  results  of  experience  and 
habit.  And  Sir  W.  Hamilton*  has  shown  that  in  the  more 
extensive  sense  of  Reid  the  word  had  been  used  by  Tertullian ; 
who,  speaking  of  the  universal  belief  of  the  soul's  immortality, 
has  said,*  **  Naiitra  pleraque  snggeruntur,  quasi  de  pnblicc 
sensu  quo  animam  Dens  ditare  dignatus  est." 

The  word  suggestion  is  much  used  in  the  philosophy  of 
1>r.  'Ihomas  Brown,  in  a  sense  nearly  the  same  as  that  a» 
signed  to  association,  by  other  philoso]  hers.    He  calls  judg 


*  p.  a»6.  •  FroUgom,  lAg.,  p.  198. 

■  Reid,  Enquiry^  eh.  %%.'i.  *  Dinni.,  p.  167.  Mcond  od 

•  Reid**  Workt,  p.  3,  note.  •  IM  Aniina,  e.  2. 
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meiit»  rekUive  suggestion,  Huicheson'  says,  **Sensus  est  «i» 
iemus  qui  suggerit  prcecipne  ijilellcctio)ies  puras  ;  quce  consei' 
erUia,  ant  reflectendi  vis  diciturJ*  It  is  not  so  properly  con- 
'  sciousness  or  reflection  which  gives  the  new  ideas,  but  rather 
the  occasion  on  which  these  ideas  are  suggested.  It  is  when 
we  are  conscious  and  reflect  on  one  thing,  some  other  thing 
related  to-  it,  but  not  antecedently  thought,  is  sttggested. 

Locke  ^  said,  "  Simple  ideas,  the  materials  of  all  our  know- 
lodge,  are  suggested  and  furnished  to  the  mind  only  by  those 
two  ways  mentioned  above,  viz.,  Sen  fir'*,  r  Mid  Reflection. 
Cumberland'  had  said  before  him,  **Ulrobique  ini^Uigimns 
propositiones  quasdam  immutabUis  veritatis.  Hujusmodi  ali- 
quot veritates  a  renim  hominumqtie  natura  nieniibus  humanis 
necessario  suggeri,  hoc  est  quod  a  nobis  affirmaiur,  hoc  idem 
ab  advei  sariis  non  minus  diserte  denegatur." 

SUICIDE  (^t  and  ccedeSf  self-murder)  is  the  voluntary  taking 
away  of  one's  own  life.  The  Stoics  thought  it  was  not  wrong 
to  do  so,  when  the  pains  and  inconveniences  of  our  lot  ex- 
ceeded its  enjoyments  and  advantages.  But  the  command, 
*'Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  forbids  suicide  as  well  as  homicide.  It 
is  contrary  to  one  of  the  strongest  instincts  of  our  nature, 
that  of  self-preservation — and  at  variance  with  the  submission 
which  we  owe  to  God,  and  the  duties  incumbent  upon  us  to- 
wards our  fellow-creatures.  All  the  apologies  that  can  be 
offered  for  it  are  futile. 

Aristotle;*  Hermann,  Disputatio  de  Autocheiria  et  philoso- 
phice  et  ex  legibus  Romanis  considerata  ;*  Madame  de  Stael, 
Reflexions  sur  le  Suicide ;  Stoeudlin,  Hist,  des  Opinions  et  des 
Doctrines  sur  le  Suicide;*  Tissot,  Manie  du  Suicide;  Adams, 
Oh  Self-murder;  Donne,  Biathanatos, 

8UPEESTITI0N  (so  called,  according  to  Lucretius,  quod  sit 
superstantium  rerum,  i.  e.,  cceUstium  et  divinarum  quce  sfipra 
nos  slant f  nimis  et  superfluus  timor,  Aulus  Gellius,')  is  not 
an  '* excess  of  religion''  (at  least  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word  excess)^  **  as  if  any  one  could  have  too  mudi  of  true 


■  Log.  Ompend.f  ciip.  I.  *  Eaay  on  Hum.  Vhdentand .  b.  il.,  eh.  2,  {  S. 

*  IM  l>gg.  Nal.,  c.  1.,  Mct.  1.  *  Ethic,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  7,  lib.  ▼ ,  cap.  11. 

«  4to.  I^ipfi.,  1809.  •  8vo,  Ooetting.,  1824. 
»  Noel.  AUic  lib.  10. 
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religion,  but  any  misdirection  of  religioun  feeling;  mani 
festcd  either  in  showing  religious  yeneration  or  regard  to 
objects  which  deserve  none;  that  is,  properly  speaking, 
the  worship  of  false  gods ;  or,  in  the  assignment  of  such  a 
degree,  or  such  a  kind  of  religious  veneration  to  any  object, 
as  that  object,  though  worthy  of  some  reverence;  does  not 
deserve ;  or  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God  through  the  me- 
dium of  improper  rites  and  ceremot  .es." ' 

**  Superstition,"  says  Dr.  Hartley,  "  may  be  defined  a  mis- 
taken opinion  concerning  the  severity  and  punishments  of 
God,  magnifying  these  in  respect  to  ourselves  or  others.  It 
may  arise  from  a  sense  of  guilt,  from  bodily  indisposition,  or 
from  erroneous  reasoning." 

SUPRA-KATUBALISM  [siipraj  above ;  natura,  nature]  is  the 
doctrine  that  in  nature  there  are  more  than  physical  causes  in 
operation,  and  that  in  religion  we  have  the  guidance  not 
merely  of  reason  but  of  revelation.  It  is  thus  opposed  to 
Naturalism  and  to  Rationalism  —  q,  v.  In  Germany,  where 
the  word  originated,  the  principal  Supra-naturcUists  are  Tho- 
luck,  Hengstenberg,  Guericke,  &c. 

SYLLOOISH  (avXXoyuT/ii6$,  a  putting  together  of  judgments,  or 
propositions  or  reasonings). 

This  word  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  in  the  sense  of 
judging  or  reasoning ;  but  not  in  the  technical  sense  assigned 
to  it  by  Aristotle. 

According  to  Aristotle,"  "  a  syllogism  is  a  speech  (or  enun- 
ciation) (xoyo;)  in  which  certain  things  (the  premises)  being 
supposed,  something  different  from  what  is  supposed  (the  con- 
clusion) follows  of  necessity;  and  this  solely  in  virtue  of  the 
suppositions  themselves." 

**  A  syllogism  is  a  combination  of  two  judgments  necessitating 
a  third  judgment  as  the  consequence  of  their  mutual  relation."* 

£uler  likened  the  syllogism  to  three  concentric  circles,  of 
which  the  first  contained  the  second,  which  in  its  turn  con- 
tained the  third.  Thus,  if  A  be  predicable  of  all  B,  and  B 
of  all  C,  it  follows  necessarily  that  A  is  also  predicable  cf  C. 

*  Whately,  On  Baari,  p.  156. 

*  Prior.  Analytf  lib.  I.,  cap.  1,  Mot.  7. 
"  Uanael,  l^rolfgom.  Log.y  p.  61. 
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SYLLOGISM — 

In  a  syllogism^  the  first  two  propositions  are  called  the  pre 

mises;  because  they  are  the  things  premised  or  put  before, 

they  are  also  called  the  antecedents:  the  first  of  them  is  called 

the  mqfor  and  the  second  the  minor.    The  third  proposition, 

which   contains  the  thing  to  be  proved,  is  called  the  con* 

elusion  or  consequent:    and   the  particle  which  unites  the 

conclusion  with  the  premises  is  called  the  consequeniia  or  con- 

^        sequence.* 

f  k-r^  t^ c^^^Ji^  I^  a  st/llogism,  "  the  conclusion  having  two  terms,  a  subject 

t!^;^2l!lir^XU^>^  C^  •^^  *  predicate,  its  predicate  is  called  the  major  ierm^Bnd  its 

subject  the  minor  terrn^  In  order  to  prove  the  conclusion,  each 
of  its  terms  is,  in  the  premises,  compared  with  the  third  term|^ 
called  the  middle  tei-m.  By  this  means  one  of  the  premiseb 
will  have  for  its  two  terms  the  major  term  and  the  middle 
term ;  and  this  premise  is  called  the  major  premise^  or  the 
major  proposition  of  the  syllogism.  The  other  premise  must 
have  for  its  two  terms  the  minor  term  and  the  middle  term ; 
and  it  is  called  the  minor  propoaiiion.  Thus  the  syllogism 
consists  of  three  propositions,  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
the  major ^  the  minor,  and  the  conclusion;  and  although  each  of 
these  has  two  terms,  a  subject  and  a  predicate,  yet  there  are 
only  three  different  terms  in  all.  The  major  term  is  always  the 
predicate  of  the  conclusion,  and  is  also  either  the  subject  or 
predicate  of  the  major  proposition.  The  minor  term  is  always 
the  subject  of  the  conclusion,  and  is  also  either  the  subject  or 
predicate  of  the  minor  proposition.     The  middle  term  never 


*  Thni :  — 

Every  virtue  is  laudable; 
Diligence  Is  e  virtue; 
Wherefore  dillgenoe  is  UudaUe. 

<*Ihe  two  former  propositions  are  thepremtset  or  anUcedenU^  tlw  .att  Is  the  renolsf 
^ion  or  coiuequmt,  and  the  pardcle  wherefore  is  the  ctmuqitcnlia  or  oonuqutmu 
**  The  consequent  may  be  true  and  the  consequener  false. 

<'What  has  parts  Is  divisible; 
The  human  soul  has  parts; 
Wherefore  the  human  soul  is  divialble. 

"The  conseqtieni  may  be  true  although  the  oontequenee  is  &lae. 

^*  Antichrist  will  be  powerftil. 
Therefore  he  will  be  imploas 

*  HIa  Impiety  will  not  flow  firom  his  power.** 
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enten  into  the  conclusion,  but  stands  in  both  premise?,  either 
in  the  position  of  subject  or  of  predicate/*' 

According  to  the  various  positions  which  the  middle  term 
may  hare  in  the  premises,  syllogisms  are  said  to  be  of  various 
Jiffures,  And  as  all  the  possible  positions  of  the  middle  term 
are  only  four,  the  regular  figures  of  the  syllogisms  are  also  four ; 
and  a  syllogism  is  said  to  be  drawn  in  the  first,  second,  third, 
or  fourth  ^^rtf  according  to  the  position  of  its  middle  term. 

There  is  another  division  of  syllogisms  according  to  their 
moods.  The  mood  of  a  syllogism  is  determined  by  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  propositions  of  which  it  consists.  There 
are  sixty-four  moods  possible  in  every  figure.  And  the  theory 
of  the  syllogism  requires  that  we  show  what  are  the  par- 
ticular moods  in  each  Jigure,  which  do  or  do  not  form  a  just 
and  conclusive  syllogism.  The  legitimate  m>oods  of  the  first 
Jigure  are  demonstrated  from  the  axiom  called  Dictum  de  omni 
et  de  nuUo,  The  legitimate  moods  of  the  other  ^^r^  are 
proved  by  reducing  them  to  some  mood  of  the  first.' 

According  to  the  different  kinds  of  propositions  employed 
in  forming  them,  syllogisms  are  divided  into  Categorical  and 
Hypothetical.  Categorical  syllogisms  are  divided  into  Pure 
and  Modal.  Hypothetical  syllogisms  into  Conditional  and 
Diajnnctive. 

In  the  Categorical  »yllogism,  the  two  premisses  and  the  con- 
clusion are  all  categorical  propositions. 

One  premiss  of  a  conditional  syllogism  is  a  conditional  pro- 
position ;  the  other  premiss  is  a  categorical  proposition,  and 
either  asserts  the  antecedent  or  denies  the  consequent.  In 
the  former  case,  which  is  called  the  modus  ponetis,  the  conclu- 
sion infers  the  truth  of  the  consequent;  in  the  latter  case, 
which  is  called  the  modus  tollenst  the  conclusion  infers  the 
falsity  of  the  antecedent  The  general  forms  of  these  two 
cases  are,  *'  If  A  is,  B  is ;  but  A  is,  therefore  B  is ;  and  if  A 
is,  B  is  not ;  but  B  is,  therefore  A  is  not."  *'  If  what  we  learn 
from  the  Bible  is  true,  we  ought  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
come ;  but  what  we  learn  from  the  Bible  is  true,  therefore  we 
ought  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come/' 

*  K«kl,  Aoi>mnt  qf  ArisMliTt  Logic,  etaap.  8,  BMt  3. 
-Cbri«iUn  Wolf.  Smallr  Z^noic  eh.  6. 
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In  the  Disjunctive  syllogism,  we  commence  with  a  disjuno* 
tive  judgment,  and  proceed  either  by  asserting  the  truth  of 
one  member  of  the  division,  and  thence  inferring  the  falsity 
of  all  the  rest,  which  is  called  the  modus  ponens,  or  else  by 
asserting  the  falsity  of  all  the  members  but  one,  and  hence 
inferring  the  truth  of  that  one,  which  latter  method  is  called 
the  modus  toUens.  The  general  form  of  these  two  cases  will 
be,  "  Either  A  is,  or  B  is,  or  C  is ;  but  A  is ;  therefore  nei- 
ther B  is,  nor  G  is."  And  "  £ither  A  is,  or  B  is,  or  G  is ;  but 
neither  B  is,  nor  G  is ;  therefore  A  is."  Either  the  Pope  is 
infallible,  or  there  is  ac  least  one  great  error  in  the  Romish 
Ghurch ;  but  the  Pope  is  not  infallible,  therefore  there  is  at 
least  one  great  error  in  the  Romish  Ghurch.' 

Locke,  Easay  on  Hum,  Understand,;*  Aldrich,  Wallis, 
Watts,  and  other  authors  on  Logic. 

SYMBOL.  —  V.  Myth. 

SYMPATHY  ((tvfiHdetui,,  fellow-feeling). 

"  This  mutual  affection  which  the  Greeks  call  sympathy, 
tendeth  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  man  alone."* 

"  These  sensitive  cogitations  are  not  pure  actions  springing 
from  the  soul  itself,  but  compassion  (sympathy)  with  the 
body."< 

"  Pity  and  compassion  are  words  appropriated  to  signify  our 
fellow-feeling  with  the  sorrow  of  others.  Sympathy,  though 
its  meaning  was,  perhaps,  originally  the  same,  may  now,  how- 
ever, without  much  impropriety,  be  made  use  of  to  denote 
our  fellow-feeling  with  any  other  passion  whatever."* 

Sympathy  with  sorrow  or  suffering  is  compassion;  sympathy 
with  joy  or  prosperity  is  congratulation, —  V,  Antipathy. 

SYHCATEGOREMATIC  — f:  Gateooueicatic. 

SYNCEETISM  ((SwxprrttafAOi,  from  av¥,  together,  and  xfnj^C^u, 
to  behave  like  a  Gretan).  —  "The  Gretans  are  herein  very 
observable,  who,  being  accustomed  to  frequent  skirmishes 
and  fights,  as  soon  as  they  wore  over,  were  reconcile<l  and 


»  Solly,  SyU.  of  Lngic.  »  B.  It.,  eliftp.  17 

*  Holland,  Pft'ny,  b.  zx.,  Proem. 

^  Cudworth,  Immut,  Mor.,  book  111.,  eh»p.  1,  p.  18. 

■  f^mith.  Theory  of  Jtar.  Snd..,  part !.,  Mri  I. 
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8TNCEETISM— 

went  together.     And  this  was  it  whioh  they  oommoulj  called 
u  SyncretUm,^ 

Syncretism  is  opposed  to  Eclecticism  in  philosophy.  £b7eo- 
iicism  (q.  v,)  while  it  takes  from  various  systems,  does  so  n 
the  principle  that  the  parts  so  taken,  when  brought  together, 
have  a  kind  of  congruity  and  consistency  with  one  another. 
Syncretism  is  the  jumbling  together  of  different  systems  or 
parts  of  systems,  without  due  regard  to  their  being  consistent 
with  one  another.  It  is  told  of  a  Roman  consul  that,  when  he 
arrived  in  Greece  he  called  before  him  the  philosophers  of  the 
different  schools,  and  generously  offered  to  act  as  moderator 
between  them.  Something  of  the  same  kind  was  proposed  by 
Charles  V.'  in  reference  to  the  differences  between  Protestant^ 
and  Papists;  as  if  philosophy,  and  theology  which  is  the 
highest  philosophy,  instead  of  being  a  search  after  truth,  were 
a  mere  matter  of  diplomacy  or  compromise — a  playing  at  pro- 
tocols. But  Syncretism  does  not  necessarily  aim  at  the  rvcon- 
ciling  of  the  doctrines  which  it  brings  together ;  it  merely 
places  them  in  juxtaposition. 

Philo  of  Alexandria  gave  the  first  example  of  synaMsm^ 
in  trying  to  unite  the  Oriental  philosophy  with  that  of  the 
Oreeks.  The  Gnostics  tried  the  same  thing  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  religion.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  George  Calixtus,  a  German  theoiogian, 
attempted  to  set  down  in  one  common  creed  the  belief  of  the 
Papists  and  the  Protestants;  but  succeeded  only  in  initating 
both.  To  him  and  his  partizans  the  name  Syncretist  sterns  to 
have  been  first  applied.'  Similar  efforts  were  made  U)  unite 
the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle  with  those  of  Descartes.  And 
the  attempts  which  have  frequently  been  made  to  rtconcile 
the  discoveries  of  geology  with  the  cosmogony  of  Moseii, 
deserve  no  name  but  that  of  syncretism,  in  the  sense  of  its 
being  **  a  mixing  together  of  things  which  ought  to  le  kept 


•  Plutarch,  0/  BrfAheriy  Love.  i 

*  After  his  retiring  ftt>m  the  toils  of  empire,  Oharlee  V.  employed  his  leisure  in  ooit' 
ftrocting  time-pieces,  and  on  experiencing  the  difflcultj  of  making  their  m*  vemcnts 
syaclironous,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  in  reference  to  the  attempt  to  reoondle  Pro 
testants  and  Papists,  "  How  could  I  dream  of  mnking  two  great  bodies  of  men  thlolt 
alike  when  1  cannot  make  two  clocks  to  go  alike! " 

■  See  Welch's  Introduction  in  Controversies  of  Lidheran  Church 
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distinct."  On  the  evils  of  syncretUnif  see  Sew  ell,*  who  qny^m 
as  against  it  the  text,  Deut.  xxii.  9,  *^Thou  shalt  not  sow  thy 
vineyard  with  divers  seeds^*'  &c. 

8YNDERESIS  {ov¥  Buupiut,  to  divide,  to  tear  asunder)  was  used 
to  denote  the  state  of  conviction  or  remorse  in  which  tlie 
mind  was  when  comparing  what  it  had  done  with  what  it 
ought  to  have  done.' 

SYNEIDESIS  (aweCSfjaii,  joint  knowledge;  from  avv  and  tl6u). 
—  Conscience,  as  giving  knowledge  of  an  action  in  reference 
to  the  law  of  right  and  wrong,  was  called  the  Witness  who 
accused  or  excused.  The  operations  of  conscience  were  repr^ 
sen  ted  by  the  three  members  of  a  syllogism ;  of  which  the 
first  contained  the  law,  the  second  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
ness, and  the  third  the  decision  of  the  judge.  But  conscience 
not  only  pronounces  sentence;  it  carries  its  sentence  into 
efifect. — F.  SvNDEREsis. 

He  who  has  transgressed  any  of  the  rules  of  which  con- 
science is  the  repository,  is  punished  by  the  reproaches  of  his 
own  mind.  He  who  has  obeyed  these  rules,  is  acquitted  and 
rewarded  by  feelings  of  complacency  and  self-approbation.  — 
V.  Stntbresis. 

8YNTEEESIS  ((swtripija^,  the  conservatory;  from  cnn-tiTpiw). — 
Conscience,  considered  as  the  repository  of  those  rules,  or 
general  maxims,  which  are  regarded  as  first  principles  in 
morals,  was  called  by  this  name  among  the  early  Christian 
moralists,  and  was  spoken  of  as  the  law  or  lawgiver. 

SYNTHESIS  {iSvvBiaiif  a  putting  together,  composition)  "  consists 
in  assuming  the  causes  discovered  and  established  as  princi- 
ples, and  by  them  explaining  th6  phenomena  proceeding  from 
them  and  proving  the  explanation.'** 

**  Every  synthesis  which  has  not  started  with  a  complete 
analysis  ends  at  a  result  which,  in  Greek,  is  called  hypothesis  ; 
instead  of  which,  if  synthesis  has  been  preceded  by  a  sufficient 
analysis,  the  synthesis  founded  upon  that  analysis  leads  to  a 
result  which  in  Greek  is  called  system.  The  legitimacy  of 
every  synthesis  is  directly  owing  to  the  exactness  of  analysis  i 

*  Chritt.  McraU,  chftp.  9. 

*  AquiDftK,  iSumnuB  Thtolog^  pan  prima,  qvUBSt.  79,  artieulus  18. 

*  Newton,  OpUct. 
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every  system  which  is  merely  an  hypothesis  is  u  vain  system ; 
every  synikesis  which  has  not  been  preceded  by  analysis  is  a 
pure  imagination :  but  at  the  same  time  every  analysis  which 
does  not  aspire  to  a  synthesis  which  may  be  equal  to  it,  is  an 
analysis  which  halts  on  the  way.  On  the  one  hand,  synthesis 
without  analysis  gives  a  false  science;  on  the  other  hand, 
analysis  without  synthesis  gives  an  incomplete  science.  An 
incomplete  science  is  a  hundred  times  more  valuable  than  a 
false  science ;  but  neither  a  false  science  nor  an  incomplete 
science  is  the  ideal  of  science.  The  ideal  of  science,  the  ideal 
of  philosophy,  can  be  realized  only  by  a  method  which  com- 
bines the  two  processes  oi  analysis  and  synthesis  J*  * — F.  Ana- 
lysis, Method,  System. 

SYSTEM  (fsvotvina, ;  from  (fwCatvjfUj  to  place  together)  is  a  full  and 
connected  view  of  all  the  truths  of  some  department  of  know- 
ledge. An  organized  body  of  truth,  or  truths  arranged  under 
one  and  the  same  idea,  which  idea  is  as  the  life  or  soul  which 
assimilates  all  those  truths.  No  truth  is  altogether  isolated. 
Every  truth  has  relation  to  some  other.  And  we  should  try 
to  unite  the  facts  of  our  knowledge  so  as  to  see  them  in  their 
several  bearings.  This  we  do  when  we  frame  them  into  a 
system.  To  do  so  legitimately  we  must  begin  by  analysis  and 
end  with  synthesis.  But  system  applies  not  only  to  our  know- 
ledge, but  to  the  objects  of  our  knowledge.  Thus  we  speak 
of  the  planetary  system,  the  muscular  system,  the  nervous 
system.  Wq,  believe  that  the  order  to  which  we  would  reduce 
our  ideas  has  a  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things.  And  it  is 
this  belief  that  encourages  us  to  reduce  our  knowledge  of 
things  into  systematic  order.  The  doing  so  is  attended  with 
many  advantages.  At  the  same  time  a  spirit  of  systematizing 
may  be  carried  too  far.  It  is  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  of  nature  that  it  can  be  useful  or  sound. 
Condillac  has  a  Traits  des  Systemes,  in  which  he  traces  their 
causes  and  their  dangerous  consequences. 

System,  Economy,  or  Constitution. — "A  System,  Economy,  or 

Constitution,  is  a  one  or  a  whole,  made  up  of  several  parts, 
but  yet  that  the  several  parts  even  considered  as  a  whole  do 

«  Cousin,  Biit.  Mod.  PhU^  vol.  i^  pp.  277,  278. 

44 
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not  complete  the  idea,  unless  in  the  notion  of  a  whole  joq 
include  the  relations  and  respects  which  these  parts  have  to 
each  other.  Every  work,  both  of  nature  and  of  art,  is  a 
system ;  and  as  every  particular  thing,  both  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, is  for  some  use  or  purpose  out  of  and  beyond  itself, 
one  may  add  to  what  has  been  already  brought  into  the 
idea  of  a  system,  its  conduciveness  to  this  one  or  more  ends. 
Let  us  instance  in  a  watch  —  suppose  the  several  parts  of  it 
taken  to  pieces,  and  placed  apart  from  each  other ;  let  a  man 
have  ever  so  exact  a  notion  of  these  several  parts,  unless  he 
considers  the  respects  and  relations  which  they  have  to  each 
other,  he  will  not  have  anything  like  the  idea  of  a  watch. 
Suppose  these  several  parts  brought  together  and  any  how 
united:  neither  will  he  yet,  be  the  union  ever  so  close,  have  an 
idea  which  will  bear  any  resemblance  to  that  of  a  watch.  But 
let  him  view  these  several  parts  put  together,  or  consider  them 
as  to  be  put  together  in  the  manner  of  a  watch ;  let  him  form 
a  notion  of  the  relations  which  these  several  parts  have  to  each 
other — all  conducive  in  their  respective  ways  to  this  purpose, 
showing  the  hour  of  the  day ;  and  then  he  has  the  idea  of  a 
watch.  Thus  it  is  with  regard  to  the  inward  frame  of  man. 
Appetites,  passions,  affections,  and  the  principle  of  reflection, 
considered  merely  as  the  several  parts  of  our  inward  nature, 
do  not  give  us  an  idea  of  the  system  or  constitution  of  this 
nature ;  because  the  constitution  is  formed  by  somewhat  not 
yet  taken  into  consideration,  namely,  by  the  relations  which 
these  several  parts  have  to  each  other,  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  authority  of  reflection  or  conscience.  It  is  from  consider* 
ing  the  relations  which  the  several  appetites  and  passions  in 
the  inward  frame  have  to  each  other,  and,  above  all,  the 
supremacy  of  reflection  or  conscience,  that  we  get  the  idea  of 
the  system  or  constitution  of  human  nature.  And  from  the 
idea  itself  it  will  as  fully  appear,  that  this  our  nature,  i. «., 
constitution,  is  adapted  to  virtue,  as  from  the  idea  of  a  watch 
it  appears  that  its  nature,  t. «.,  constitution  or  system,  is 
adapted  to  measure  time." ' — F,  Method,  Thsort. 


Bttder,  Pr^aeeto  Sarmont. 
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TABULA  RASA  (a  tablet  made  smooth). — The  ancients  were  in 
use  to  write  upon  tablets  covered  with  soft  wax,  on  which  tha 
writing  was  traced  with  the  sharp  point  of  the  stylus,  or  iron 
pen.  When  the  writing  had  served  its  purpose,  it  was  effaced 
by  the  broad  end  of  the  stylus  being  employed  to  make  the 
wax  smooth.  The  tablet  was  then,  as  at  first,  tabtila  rasa, 
ready  to  receive  any  writing  which  might  be  put  upon  it. 
In  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  (9.  v.)  the  mind 
of  man*  has  been  compared  to  a  tahvla  rasa^  or  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  —  having  at  first  nothing  written  upon  it,  but 
ready  to  receive  what  may  be  inscribed  on  it  by  the  hand  of 
experience.  This  view  is  maintained  by  Hobbes,  Locke,  and 
others.  On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  com- 
pares the  mind  to  a  book  all  written  over  within,  but  the 
leaves  of  which  are  closed,  till  they  are  gradually  opened  by 
the  hand  of  experience,  and  the  imprisoned  truths  or  ideas 
set  free.  Leibnitz,  speaking  of  the  difference  between  Locke 
and  him,  says:  —  "The  qiestioh  between  us  is  whether  the 
soul  in  itself  is  entirely  empty,  like  a  tablet  upon  which 
nothing  has  been  written  (tabula  rasa)^  according  to  Aristotle,' 
and  the  author  of  the  Essay  on  Hum.  Under,  (book  ii.,  ch.  1, 
sect.  2) ;  and  whether  all  that  is  there  traced  comes  wholly 
from  the  senses  and  experience;  or  whether  the  soul  originally 
contains  the  principles  of  several  notions  and  doctrines,  which 
the  external  objects  only  awaken  upon  occasions,  as  I  believe 
with  Plato."  Professor  Sedgwick,  instead  of  likening  the 
mind  to  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  would  rather  liken  it  to  what 
in  the  art  of  dyeing  is  called  a  "  prepared  blank,"  that  is,  a 
piece  of  cloth  so  prepared  by  mordaunts  and  other  appliances, 
that  when  dipped  into  the  dyeing  vat  it  takes  on  the  colours 
intended,  and  comes  out  according  to  an  expected  pattern. 

"  The  soul  of  a  child  is  yet  a  white  paper  unscribbled  with 
observations  of  the  world,  wherewith,  at  length,  it  becomes  a 
blurred  note-book." ' 

"  If  it  be  true  that  the  mind  be  a  blank  apart  from  the 
externa]  creation,  yet  how  elaborately  must  that  apparent 
blank  be  prepared,  when  by  simply  bringing  it  into  the  light 
and  wr>r5ith  of  the  objective,  it  glows  with  colours  not  of  earth. 


'  De  Anima^  lib.  iU.,  cap.  4,  Met  14. 
*  Bishop  Earle. 
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and  shows  that  from  the  first  it  had  been  written  orer  witk  a 
secret  writing  by  the  hand  of  God." ' 

lACT.  —  "  By  tact  we  mean  an  inferior  degree  of  talent — a  skill 
or  adroitness  in  adapting  words  or  deeds  to  circiimstancea, 
involving,  of  course,  a  quick  perception  of  the  propriety  of 
circumstances.  It  is  also  applied  to  a  certain  degree  of  me- 
chanical skill."  * 

TALENT. — "By  talent,  in  its  distinctive  meaning,  we  understand 
the  power  of  acquiring  and  adroitly  disposing  of  the  materials 
of  human  knowledge,  and  products  of  invention  in  their  already 
existing  forms,  without  the  infusion  of  any  new  enlivening 
spirit.  It  looks  no  farther  than  the  attainment  of  certain 
practical  ends,  which  experience  has  proved  attainable,  and 
the  dexterous  use  of  such  means  as  experience  has  proved  to 
be  efficient. 

"  Talent  values  effort  in  the  light  of  practical  utility;  genius 
always  for  its  own  sake,  labours  for  the  love  of  labour.  Talent 
may  be  acquired.  •  .  .  Genius  always  belongs  to  the 
individual  character,  and  may  be  cultivated,  but  cannot  be 
acquired."* 

**  Talent  describes  power  of  acquisition,  excellence  of  memoiy ; 
yeniu9  describes  power  of  representation,  excellency  of  fancy ; 
inteiUct  describes  power  of  inference,  excellence  of  reason." 

"  Talent  lying  in  the  understanding  is  often  inherited ;  genius 
being  the  action  of  reason  and  imagination,  rarely,  or  never." 

lASTE  (POWEBS,  OE  PBINGIPLES  OF).- 

''His  tasteful  mind  enjoys 
Alike  the  complicated  charm.*,  which  glow 
Thro*  the  wide  landscape."  —  Oowper,  I^noer  qf  Harmony,  b.  IL 

"  That  power  of  the  mind  by  which  we  are  capable  of  dis- 
oeming  and  relishing  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  whatever 

is  excellent  in  the  fine  arts,  is  called  Taste Like 

the  taste  of  the  palate,  it  relishes  some  things,  is  disgusted 
with  others ;  with  regard  to  many,  is  indifferent  or  dubious ; 


[lanim  I^an  Frivuval^  chap.  3.  *  Moffat  Study  qf  JE^hdiH,  p.  20& 

*  Ibid,  p.  204.  *  Taylor,  ^n<mymt^ 

•  8.  T.  Coleridge. 
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and  is  considerably  influenced  by  habit,  by  associations,  and 
by  opinion.     .     ,     . 

'*  By  the  objects  of  Taste,  I  mean  those  qualities  and  attri« 
butes  of  things  which  are,  by  nature,  adapted  to  please  a  good 
taste.  Mr.  Addison '  and  Dr.  Akenside'  after  him,  has  re- 
duced them  to  three— -to  wit,  Novelty,  Orandeur^  and  Beauty,**  •' 
— g.  V. 

The  best  definition  of  Taste  was  given  by  the  editor  of 
Spenser  (Mr.  Hughes],  when  he  called  it  a  kind  of  extern-' 
pore  judgment.  Burke  explained  it  to  be  an  instinct  which 
immediately  awakes  the  emotions  of  pleasure  or  dislike. 
Akenside  is  clear  as  he  is  poetical  on  the  question :  — 

"What,  than,  is  7Vu<c  but  thoM  internal  powen, 
Active,  and  strong,  and  feelingly  alive 
To  each  fine  impulraf  a  diacernlng  Bcnm 
Of  decent  and  sublime,  with  quick  disgust 
From  things  deformed,  or  disarranged,  or  groM, 
In  species  f    This,  nor  gems,  nor  stores  of  gold, 
Nor  purple  state,  nor  culture,  can  bestow, 
But  Ood  alone,  when  first  his  sacred  hand 
Imprints  the  secret  bias  of  the  soul.** 

Fleawres  r\f  Imaffim.,  b.  iU.,  1.  638. 

"We  may  consider  Taste,  therefore,  to  be  a  settled  habit  of 
discerning  faults  and  excellencies  in  a  moment  —  the  mind's 
independent  expression  of  approval  or  aversion.  It  is  that 
faculty  by  which  we  discover  and  enjoy  the  beautiful,  the  pic- 
turesque, and  the  sublime  in  literature,  art,  and  nature.''^ 

The  objects  of  Taste  have  also  been  classed  as  the  Beauti- 
ful, the  Sublime,  and  the  Picturesque^q,  ».  The  question  is 
whether  these  objects  possess  certain  inherent  qualities  which 
may  be  so  called,  or  whether  they  awaken  pleasing  emotions 
by  suggesting  or  recalling  certain  pleasing  feelings  formerly 
experienced  in  connection  or  association  with  these  obje3ts. 
The  latter  view  has  been  maintained  by  Mr.  Alison  in  his 
Essay  on  Taste,  and  by  Lord  Jeffrey  in  the  article  **  Beauty  " 
in  the  Eticyclopcedia  Britannica, 

Lord  Jeffrey  has  said,  "  It  appears  to  us,  then,  that  object! 

■  /spectator,  vol.  vi.  •  PUeuum  of  ImoffinaUon 

*  Reid,  InUU.  i^io^  essay  viii^  chap.  1  and  2. 

*  Pleasures,  dc.,  t^f  LiUnU\  ^  12mo,  London,  1851,  pp.  66.  66. 
44* 
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are  sublime  or  beautiful  —  first,  when  they  are  the  nafvrdi 
signs  and  perpetual  concomitants  of  pleasurable  sensationH,  aa 
tlie  sound  of  thunder,  or  laughter,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  some 
lively  feeling  or  emotion  in  ourselves,  or  in  some  other  sen- 
tient beings ;  or  secondly,  when  they  are  the  arbitrary  or  ao 
cidental  concomitants  of  such  feelings,  as  ideas  of  female 
beauty ;  or  thirdly,  when  they  bear  some  analogy  or  fancied 
resemblance  to  things  with  which  these  emotions  are  neces- 
sarily connected.  All  poetry  is  founded  on  this  last  —  as 
silence  and  tranquillity — > gradual  ascent  and  ambition — gra- 
dual descent  and  decay. 

Mr.  Stewart'  has  observed  that  '*  association  of  ideas  can 
never  account  for  a  new  notion  or  a  pleasure  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  all  others." 

Gerard,  Essay  on  Taste;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Discourses 
before  Royal  Society;  Burke,  On  Sitblime  and  Beautiful; 
Payne  Knight,  Enquiry  into  Principles  of  Taste;  Hume, 
Essay  on  Standard  of  Taste;  Brown,  Lectures;*  Stewart,  Phi- 
losoph.  Essays?  Relative  to  Taste;  Sir  T.  L.  Dick,  Essay  on 
Ta^te,  prefixed  to  Price  on  the  Picturesque.*  —  V,  .^thetics. 

TELEOLOOY  {ttXoi,  an  end;  Xo^o;,  discourse)  is  the  doctrine 
of  Final  Causes  —  q,  o.  It  does  not  constitute  a  particular 
department  of  philosophy ;  as  the  end  or  perfection  of  every 
being  belongs  to  the  consideration  of  that  branch  of  philo- 
sophy in  which  it  is  included.  But  teleology  is  the  philoso- 
phical consideration  of  final  causes,  generally. 

TEMPERAMENT  (tempero,  to  moderate,  to  season).  —  '*  There 
are  only  two  species  of  temperament.  The  four  well-known 
varieties,  and  the  millions  which  are  less  known,  are  merely 
modifications  of  two  species,  and  combinations  of  their  modi- 
fications. These  are  the  active  and  the  passive  forms ;  and 
every  other  variety  may  be  conveniently  arranged  under 
them."* 


'  ElemenUs  ch.  5.  part  fi.,  p.  364, 4to. 

»77.  ■PartH.  •  8to,  1842. 

*  LaTAter.  Zimmerman,  and  Ton  Hildebrandt  adopt  a  elmllar  daiwillcfttion.  Th« 
author  of  the  trentine  on  "  Diet,*'  included  amon;;  the  works  of  Flippocratea,  takea  the 
lame  riew  of  itmptrammt* ;  %»  Hkewifte  the  Bmnonlan  achool,  vtaieh  malntain^l  tvf 
antagoniat,  tthemc  and  aUhtnic,  states 
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*' As  character  comprises  the  entire  sphere  of  the  edocattd 
will,  80  UmperametU  is  nothing  else  than  the  sum  of  our  natuial 
inclinations  and  tendencies.  Inclination  is  the  material  of  the 
will,  developing  itself,  ^hencoTUrolled,  into  character,  and  when 
controlling^  into  passions.  Temperament  .s,  therefore,  the  root 
of  our  passions ;  and  the  latter,  like  the  former,  may  he  dis* 
tinguished  into  two  principal  classes.  Intelligent  psycholo- 
gists and  physicians  have  always  recognized  this  fact ;  the 
former  dividing  temperaments  into  active  and  passive,  the 
latter  classifying  the  passions  as  exciting  and  depressing. 

"  We  would  apply  the  same  statement  to  the  affections  or 
emotions.  The  temperament  commonly  denominated  sanguine 
or  choleric  is  the  same  as  our  active  species ;  and  that  known 
as  the  phlegmatic,  or  melancholy,  is  the  same  as  our  passive 
one." » 

Bodily  constitutions,  as  affecting  the  prevailing  bias  of  the 
mind,  have  been  called  temperaments;  and  have  been  dis- 
tinguished into  the  sanguine,  the  choleric,  the  mdancholie, 
and  the  phlegmatic.  To  these  has  been  added  another,  called 
the  nervous  temperaaneni.  According  as  the  bodily  constitu- 
tion of  individuals  can  be  characterized  by  one  or  other  of 
these  epithets,  a  corresponding  difference  will  be  found  in  the 
general  state  or  disposition  of  the  mind ;  and  there  will  be  a 
bias,  or  tendency  to  be  moved  by  certain  principles  of  action 
rather  than  by  others. 

Mind  is  essentially  one.  But  we  speak  of  it  as  having  a 
constitution,  and  as  containing  certain  primary  elements ;  and, 
according  as  these  elements  are  combined  and  balanced,  there 
may  be  differences  in  the  constitution  of  individual  minds, 
just  as  there  are  differences  of  bodily  temperaments;  and  these 
differences  may  give  rise  to  a  disposition  or  bias,  in  the  one 
case,  more  directly  than  in  the  other.  According  as  intellect, 
or  sensitivity,  or  will,  prevails  in  any  individual  mind,  there 
will  bo  a  correspondent  bias  resulting. 

But,  it  is  in  reference  to  original  differences  in  the  Primary 
desires,  that  differences  of  disposition  are  most  observable. 
Any  desire,  when  p'/werful,  draws  over  th<^    )ther  tendencies 


*  FMiefaterslfllwn,  DieUUet  qf  the  Soul,  12mo,  J^n.,  IK%  ^  8&. 
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of  the  mind  to  its  side ;  gives  a  colour  to  the  whole  charactaf 
of  the  man,  and  manifests  its  influence  thronghout  all  hie 
temper  and  conduct.  His  thoughts  run  in  a  particular  channel* 
without  his  being  sensible  that  they  do  so,  except  by  the 
result.  There  is  an  under-current  of  feeling,  flowing  continu- 
ally within  him,  which  only  manifests  itself  by  the  direction 
in  which  it  carries  him.  This  constitutes  his  temper.^  Bit* 
pa^Uion  is  the  sum  of  a  man's  desires  and  feelings. 

Ii.  the  works  of  Galen'  is  an  essay  to  show,  Quod  auimt 
mores  corpot-is  iemperamenia  aequuntur. 

See  also  Feuchtersleben,  Medical  Fspehology. 

TEMPEBANCE  (temperantia)  is  moderation  as  to  pleasure. 
Aristotle*  confined  it  chiefly  to  the  pleasures  of  touch,  and  of 
taste  in  a  slight  degree.  Hence,  perhaps,  Popish  writers  in 
treating  of  the  vices  of  intemperance  or  luxury,  dwell  much 
on  those  connected  with  the  senses  of  touch  and  taste.  By 
Cicero  the  Latin  word  temperantia  was  used  to  denote  the 
duty  of  self-government  in  general.  Temperantia  est  qua:  ut 
in  rebus  expHendis  autfagiendis  raiionem  sequamur  monei. 

Tsmperanee  was  enumerated  as  one  of  the  four  cardinal 
virtues.  It  may  be  manifested  in  the  government  and  regu- 
lation of  all  our  natural  appetites,  desires,  passions,  and  affeo- 
tions,  and  may  thus  give  birth  to  many  virtues,  and  restrain 
from  many  vices.  As  distinguished  from  fortitude,  it  may  be 
said  to  consist  in  guarding  against  the  temptations  to  pleasure 
and  self-indulgence;  while  fortitude  consists  in  bearing  up 
against  the  evils  and  dangers  of  human  life. 

TENDENCY  (tendo^  to  stretch  towards). — "  He  freely  moves  and 

acts  according  to  his  most  natural  tendence  and  inclination."* 

"But  if  at  first  the  appetites  and  necessities,  and  iendencies 

of  the  body,  did  tempt  the  soul,  much  more  will  this  be  done 

when  the  body  is  miserable  and  afflicted."* — F.  Inclination. 

TEEM  (opo(,  terminus t  a  limit). — A  lenn   is  an  act  of  appro- 


>  The  balMDoe  of  our  anioial  prindplM,  I  think,  constitatM  what  we  call  a  mao  ■ 
naturoL  temjKr.— Reid,  AcL  Fbw.,  essay  UL,  part  iL,  chap.  8. 
»  Tom.  Ir.,  heipB^  1822.  ■  JEKJUd,  lib.  Ui.,  cap.  11 

*  Soott,  CfirisL  Life,  pt  i.,  e.  1. 

•  Taylor,  0/  KipmL,  o.  7, 8  L 
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hension  expressed  in  language ;  also  the  subject  or  predicate 
of  a  proposition.  **  I  call  that  a  iejin  into  which  a  proposition 
is  reeolyed,  as  for  instance,  the  predicate  and  that  of  which  it 
is  predicated.'' ' 

**  As  lines  terminate  a  plane  and  constitute  figure,  so  its 
iemts  are  the  limits  of  a  proposition.  A  proposition  consists 
oi  twc  terms;  that  which  is  spoken  of  is  called  the  mlfject; 
that  which  is  said  of  it  ihe  predicate ;  and  these  are  called  the 
Urmi  (or  extremes),  because  logically  the  subject  is  placed 
first  and  the  predicate  UlsL  In  the  middle  is  the  copula^ 
which  indicates  the  act  of  judgment,  as  by  it  the  predicate  is 
affirmed  or  denied,  of  the  subject.'' — Whately.  —  V,  Propo- 
sition, Syllogism. 
Term  (An  Absolute  or  Von-Eelative),  one  that  is  considered 

by  itself,  and  conVeys  no  idea  of  relation  to  anything  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  or  to  any  other  part  distinguished  from  it.  Ab- 
solute  terms  are  also  named  nonrconnotaiive^  as  merely  denoting 
an  object  without  implying  any  attribute  of  that  object;  as 
"Paris,"  "Romulus." 

Term  (An  Abstract)  denotes  the  quality  of  a  being,  without 
regard  to  the  subject  in  which  it  is;  as  "justice,"  "  wisdom." 
Abstract  terms  are  nouns  substantive. 

Term  (A  Common),  such  as  stands  for  several  individuals, 
which  are  called  its  siyinficaies;  as  "man,"  "city."  Such 
terms,  and  such  only  can  be  affirmatively  predicated  of  seve- 
ral others,  and  they  are  therefore  called  predicables. 

Terms  (Compatible  or  Consistent)  express  two  vieww  which 
can  be  taken  of  the  same  object  at  the  same  time ;  as  "  whits 
and  hard." 

Term  (A  Complex)  is  a  proposition  —  q.  v» 

Term  (A  Concrete)  denotes  the  quality  of  a  being,  and  )ithez 

expresses,  or  must  be  referred  to,  some  subject  in  whicl  it  is ; 

as  "fool,"  "philosopher,"  "high,"  "wise."     Concrete  termi 

are  usually,  but  not  always,  nouns  adjective. 
Terms  (The  Contradictory  Opposition  of)  is,  when  they  differ 

only  in  respectively  wanting  and  having  the  particle  "  .lot," 
or  its  equivalent.  One  or  other  of  such  terms  is  applicable  U 
ccery  object. 


*  Arlst,  Prior,  Jnalj^.,  lib.  i,  cap.  1. 

2i 
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Terms  (Contrary)  come  both  under  some  one  class,  but  are  the 
most  different  of  all  that  belong  to  that  class;  as  "wise"  and 
"  foolish/'  both  coming  under  the  class  of  mental  qualities. 
There  are  some  objects  to  which  neither  of  such  ierms  is 
applicable ;  a  stone  is  neither  wise  nor  foolish. 

Term  (A  Definite),  one  which  marks  out  an  object  or  clasa 
of  beings;  as  "C»sar,"  "corporeal."  Poaitirfe  ierms  are 
definite. 

Term  (An  Indefinite),  one  which  does  not  mark  out,  but  only 
excludes  an  object;  as,  " not-C«sar,"  " incorporeal."  Imita- 
tive and  negative  terms  are  called  indefinite. 

Term  (A  Negative)  denotes  that  the  positive  view  could  not  be 
taken  of  the  object;  it  affirms  the  absence  of  a  thing  from 
some  subject  in  which  it  could  not  be  present;  as,  "a  dumb 
statue"  (you  would  not  say  **a  speaking  statue").  "A  life- 
less corpse"  (you  would  not  say  "a  living  corpse").  The 
same  term  may  be  negative^  positive,  or  privative^  as  it  is 
viewed  with  relation  to  contrary  ideas.  Thus  "immortal"  is 
privative  or  negative  viewed  with  relation  to  deaih,  and  posi- 
tive viewed  with  relation  to  life. 

Terms  (Opposite)  express  two  views  which  cannot  be  taken  of 
one  single  object  at  the  same  time ;  as  "white  and  black." 

Term  (A  Positive)  denotes  a  certain  view  of  an  object,  as  being 
actually  taken  of  it;  as  "speech,"  "a  man  speaking." 

Term  (A  Privative)  denotes  that  the  positive  view  might  con- 
ceivably be  taken  of  the  object,  but  is  not;  "dumbness,"  "  a 
man  silent"  (you  might  say,  "a  man  speaking").  "An  un- 
buried  corpse"  (you  might  say,  "a  buried  corpse"). 

Term  (A  Relative),  that  which  expresses  an  object  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  whole,  or  to  another  part  of  a  more  complex 
object  of  thought;  as  "half"  and  "whole,"  "master  and  ser- 
vant." Such  nouns  are  called  cotrelative  to  each  other ;  nor 
can  inie  of  them  be  mentioned  without  a  notion  of  the  other 
being  raised  in  the  mind. 

Term  (A  Simple)  expresses  a  completed  act  of  apprehension, 
but  no  more ;  and  may  be  used  alone  either  as  the  subjocl 
or  prodicate  of  a  proposition.  "Virtue  is  its  own  reward." 
Virtue  is  a  simple  term,  and  its  own  reward  is  also  a  simple 
term 
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Term  (A  Sing^ar),  sacb  as  stands  for  an  individaal;  as  '*So 
crates,"  "London,"  "this  man,"  "that  city."  Such  ttrmi 
cannot  be  predicated  affirmatiyely  of  anything  but  themselves. 
But  general  terms,  as  "  fowl,"  "  bird,"  may  be  truly  affirmed 
of  many. 

TERMINI8TS.— F.  Nominalism. 

TESTIMONY  "  is  the  declaration  of  one  who  professes  to  know 
the  truth  of  that  which  he  affirms." 

"The  difficulty  is,  when  testimonies  contradict  common 
experience,  and  the  reports  of  history  and  witnesses  clash  with 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  or  with  one  another." ' 

If  testimony  were  not  a  source  of  evidence,  we  must  lose  all 
benefit  of  the  experience  and  observation  of  others.  Much  of 
human  knowledge  rests  on  the  authority  of  testimony. 

According  to  Dr.  Reid,^  the  validity  of  this  authority  is 
resolvable  into  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  He  main- 
tains that  we  have  a  natural  principle  of  veracity,  which  has 
its  counterpart  in  a  natural  principle  of  credulity — that  is, 
while  we  are  naturally  disposed  to  speak  the  truth,  we  are 
aaturally  disposed  to  believe  what  is  spoken  by  others. 

But,  says  Mr.  Locke,*  "  Testimony  may  be  fallacious.  He 
who  declares  a  thing,  1.  May  he  mistaken,  or  imposed  upon. 
2.  He  may  be  an  impostor  and  intend  to  deceive." 

The  evidence  of  testimony  is,  therefore,  only  probable,  and 
requires  to  be  carefully  examined. 

The  nature  of  the  thing  testified  to— whether  it  be  a  matter 
of  science  or  of  common  life  —  the  character  of  the  person 
testifying — ^whether  the  testimony  be  that  of  one  or  of  many — 
whether  it  be  given  voluntarily  or  compulsorily,  hastily  or 
deliberately,  are  some  of  the  circumstances  to  be  attended  to. 

Testimony  may  be  oral  or  written.  The  coin,  th&  monu- 
ment, and  other  material  proofs  have  also  been  called  iesti* 
mony.     So  that  testimony  includes  tradition  and  history. 

Mr.  Hume  maintained  that  no  amount  of  testimony  can  b€ 
sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  a  miracle.    See  reply  to  hint 


*  Locke,  Enay  on  Hum.  Undeniand^  book  {t.i  chap.  16. 

*  Inquiry^  ch.  6,  neot  2\. 

*  E»aay  on  Hum.  UnderUaf^.^  book  It.,  oh.  16, 16. 
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by  Dr.  Adams,'  in  his  Essay  on  Miracles,  and  Br.  Campbell  oia 
Miracles,  and  Dr.  Douglas  on  Miracles. 

It  was  maintained  by  Craig,  a  celebrated  English  geometri- 
cian, and  by  Petersen,  that  the  value  of  testimony  decreases 
by  the  lapse  of  time.  And  Laplace,  in  some  measure,  favoured 
this  view.  But  if  the  matter  of  fact  be  well  authenticated  in 
the  first  instance,  lapse  of  time  and  continued  belief  in  it  may 
add  to  the  validity  of  the  evidence.  —  V,  Evidence. 

THEISM  (#eo(,  God)  is  opposed  to  atheism.  It  is  not  absolutely 
opposed,  by  its  derivation,  to  Pantheism,  or  the  belief  that  the 
universe  is  God ;  nor  to  Polytheism,  or  the  belief  that  there 
are  many  Gods ;  nor  to  Ditheism,  or  the  belief  that  there  are 
two  divine  principles,  one  of  good  and  another  of  eviL  But 
usage,  penes  quern  est  arbiirinm  et  norma  Joqaendi,  has  re- 
stricted this  word  to  the  belief  in  one  intelligent  and  free 
spirit,  separate  from  his  works.  ''To  believe  that  everything 
is  governed,  ordered,  or  regulated  for  the  best,  by  a  designing 
principle  or  mind,  necessarily  good  and  permanent,  is  to  be  a 
perfect  Theist."^ 

"  These  are  they  who  are  strictly  and  properly  called  Theitis, 
who  affirm  that  a  perfectly  conscious,  understanding  being,  or 
mind,  existing  from  eternity,  was  the  cause  of  all  other  things ; 
and  they,  on  the  contrary,  who  derive  all  things  from  senseless 
matter,  as  the  first  original,  and  deny  that  there  is  any  con- 
scious, understanding  being,  self- existent  or  unmade,  are  those 
that  are  properly  called  Atheists.*** 

"  Though,  in  a  strict  and  proper  sense,  they  be  only  Theijtis 
who  acknowledge  one  God  perfectly  omnipotent,  the  sole 
original  of  all  things,  and  as  well  the  cause  of  matter  as  of 
anything  else ;  yet  it  seems  reasonable  that  such  consideration 
should  be  had  of  the  infirmity  of  human  understandings,  as  to 
extend  the  word  further,  that  it  may  comprehend  within  it 

*  *'  Hume  told  Caddell  the  bookseller,  Ihat  be  bad  a  ffrcat  defdre  to  be  introdiiced  tc 
99  many  of  the  persons  who  had  written  againut  him  aa  could  be  collected;  and  re 
quf>f>tc<d  CaddvU  to  bring  him  and  tbeui  together.  Aooordioglj,  Dr.  IXoujsIm.  I>r 
Adams.  &c.,  were  invited  by  Caddell  to  dine  at  his  house  in  order  to  meet  Hume.  Tb«j 
cami;;  and  Dr.  Price,  who  was  of  the  party,  assured  me  that  they  weie  all  delighted 
with  David."— Uoi^ers's  TabU  Talk. 

^  Shaflesbury,  Inquiry,  book  1.,  pt. !.,  seev.  2, 

*  Cudworth,  Jniell.  Sj/st.,  book  i.,  ch.  4,  seet.  4. 
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those  also  who  assert  one  intellectual  self-existent  from  eter- 
nity, the  framer  and  goyemor  of  the  whole  world,  though  not 
the  creator  of  the  matter;  and  that  none  should  be  condemned 
for  absolute  Atheists  merely  because  they  hold  eternal  uncre- 
ated matter,  unless  they  also  deny  an  eternal  unmade  mind, 
ruling  over  the  matter,  and  so  make  senseless  matter  the 
sole  original  of  all  things/'  * 

Theisi  and  Deist  both  signify  simply  one  who  believes  in 
God;  and  about  the  beginning  of  last  century  both  were 
employed  to  denote  one  who  believes  in  God  independently  of 
revelation.  ''Averse  as  I  am  to  the  cause  of  Theism  or 
name  of  Deisi^  when  taken  in  a  sense  exclusive  of  revelation, 
I  consider  still  that,  in  strictness,  the  root  of  all  is  Theism ; 
and  that  to  be  a  settled  Christian,  it  is  necessary  to  be  first 
of  all  9k' good  Theist"^  But  from  about  the  time  of  Shaftes- 
bury, the  term  Deist  has  generally  been  applied  to  such  as 
are  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  claims  of  revelation.  Bal- 
guy's  First  Letter  to  a  Deist  was  against  Lord  Shaftesbury. 
His  Second  Letter  to  a  Deist  was  against  Tindal.  All  the 
Deistical  writers  noticed  by  Leland  were  unfriendly  to  reve- 
lation. 

'*  The  words  Deint  and  I7ieist  are,  strictly  speaking,  perhaps 
synonymous ;  but  yet  it  is  generally  to  be  observed  that  the 
former  is  used  in  a  bad^  and  the  latter  in  a  good  sense.  Cus 
torn  has  appropriated  the  term  Deist  to  the  enemies  of  revela- 
tion and  of  Christianity  in  particular ;  while  the  word  Thei^t 
is  considered  applicable  to  all  who  believe  in  one  God.''* 

"  TheistSB  generatim  vocantur,  qui  Deum  esse  teneni,  sive  recui 
sive  prate  caieroquin  de  Deo  seniiant.  Deistae  rocahantur  prct- 
sertim  seeculo  proxime  elapso' philosophic  qui  Deum  quidem  esse 
affirmabaiUt  providentiam  vero,  revelationem,  miracula^  uno 
verbo,  quidquid  supernaturale  audita  ioUebani,*** 

THEOC&AGY  (^o$,  God;  xpafo$,  rule).— Government  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  is  called  theocracy. 

It  will  easily  appear,"  says  Lowman,*  ^*  that  the  genera] 


« 


*  Cudworth,  Intdl.  SytU  sect.  7. 

*  Shafteobury,  The  JUoralisU,  part  i.,  MCt.  2. 

*  Irons,  On  FSnal  Oottues^  A  pp.,  p.  207. 

*  Uboghn,  Theodieece  SUmenta,  p.  11. 

*  On  Civil  Gm}enf*\tt»t  f>/  Uu  BeOnws,  chap,  f . 
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union  of  the  tribes  as  one  body  may  be  conceived  after  thif 
manner — that  the  congregation  of  Israel,  or  the  whi)le  people 
enacted  by  thcmselTes  or  their  representatives ;  that  the  great 
council  advised,  consulted,  proposed ;  that  the  judge  presideil 
in  their  councils,  and  had  the  chief  hand  in  executing  what 
was  resolved  in  them ;  and  that  Jehovah,  by  the  oracle,  \ra8 
to  assent  to  and  approve  what  was  resolved,  and  authorize  the 
execution  of  it  in  matters  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
whole  state,  so  that  the  general  union  of  the  whole  nation 
may  not  improperly  be  thus  expressed.  It  was  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  people  and  advice  of  the  senate,  the  judge  pre- 
siding and  the  oracle  approving." 

Egypt,  down  to  a  certain  period,  was  governed  by  priests 
in  the  name  of  their  gods,  and  Peru  by  Incas,  who  were 
regarded  as  the  children  of  the  sun.  Mahomet,  speaking  in 
the  name  of  Ood,  exercised  a  theocratic  sway,  and  that  of  the 
Grand  Lama  in  Thibet  is  similar. 

"  In  the  Conirat  Social  of  Rousseau,  the  sovereignty  of 
number,  of  the  numerical  majority,  is  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  work.  For  a  long  time  he  follows  out  the  con- 
sequences of  it  with  inflexible  rigour;  a  time  arrives,  how- 
ever, when  he  abandons  them,  and  abandons  them  with  great 
effect ;  he  wishes  to  give  his  fundamental  laws,  his  constitu- 
tion, to  the  rising  society ;  his  high  intellect  warned  him  that 
such  a  work  could  not  proceed  from  universal  suffrage,  from 
the  numerical  majority,  from  the  multitude :  *  A  God,'  said 
he,  '  must  give  laws  to  men.'  It  is  not  magistracy,  it  is  not 
sovereignty It  is  a  particular  and  supe- 
rior function,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  humar 
empire." ' 

The  term  theocracy  has  been  applied  to  the  power  wielded 
by  the  Pope  during  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  Count  de  Maistre, 
in  his  work  Dtt  Pape^  has  argued  strenuously  in  support  of 
the  supreme  power,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff.  But  the  celibacy  of  the  Romish  priests  is  an  obstacle 
to  their  theocratical  organization.  "  Look  at  Asia,  Egypt ;  all 
the  great  theocracUn  are  the  work  of  a  clergy,  which  is  a  conr 

■  Ouisot,  rriM.  o/  Cinldntion.  to|.  L,  y.  3S7.     Omtrat  S^cfal^  b.  II.,  eh.  8. 
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plete  society  within  itself,  which  suffices  for  its  3wti  wants^ 
and  borrows  nothing  from  without." ' 
THEODICY  (9co$,  God;  BCxrj,  a  pleading  or  justifioation),  a 
vindication  of  the  ways  of  God. — This  word  was  employed  hy 
Leibnitz,  who^  maintained  that  the  existence  of  moral  ovil 
has  it9  origin  in  the  free  will  of  the  creature,  while  metaphy 
sical  evil  is  nothing  but  the  limitation  which  is  involved  in 
the  essence  of  finite  beings,  and  that  out  of  this  both  physical 
and  moral  evil  naturally  flow.  But  these  finite  beings  are 
designed  to  attain  the  utmost  felicity  they  are  capable  of  en- 
joying, while  each,  as  a  part,  contributes  to  the  perfection  of 
the  whole,  which,  of  the  many  worlds  that  were  possible,  is 
the  very  best.  On  this  account  it  has  been  called  the  theory 
of  optimism  —  q,v. 

In  Manuals  of  Philosophy  the  term  theodicy  is  applied  to 
that  part  which  treats  of  the  being,. perfections,  and  govei-nmeni 
of  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

In  the  Manuel  de  Philosophic,  d  V usage  des  Colleges,^  Theu- 
dicSe,  which  is  written  by  Emille  Saisset,  is  called  rational 
theology,  or  the  theology  of  reason,  independent  of  revelation. 
"  It  proposes  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  being  infinitely 
perfect,  and  to  determine  his  attributes  and  essential  relations 
to  the  world.''  It  treats  of  the  existence,  attributes,  and 
providence  of  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  —  which 
were  formerly  included  under  metaphysics. 

According  to  Kant,  the  objections  which  a  theodicy  should 
meet  are :  1.  The  existence  of  moral  evil,  as  contrary  to  the 
holiness  of  God.  2.  Of  physical  evil,  as  contrary  to  his  good- 
ness. 3.  The  disproportion  between  the  crimes  and  the  pun- 
ishments of  this  life  as  repugnant  to  his  justice.  He  approves 
of  the  vindication  adopted  by  Job  against  his  friends,  founded 
on  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  God's  ways. 

"  When  the  Jewish  mind  began  to  philosophize,  and  endea- 
voured to  produce  dialectic  proofs,  its  iheodicean  philosophy, 
QT  justification  of  God,  stopped,  in  the  book  of  Job.  at  the 
avowal  of  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  destinies  of  mankind." 

*  Gaisot,  Hist. ./  CiHlizatum,  toI.  L,  p.  182. 

*  In  his  Etmi*  de  Tkeodieee,  tur  la  bonU  de  Dim,  la  liberti  dt  Vhomme  et  Foru/im  di 
mai,  published  in  1710. 

■•  8to.  Paris,  1846.  *  Ba  asen,  HipiyAwtu*,  rol.  il.,  p.  I 
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Butler,  Analogy,  part  i.,  ch.  7,  treats  of  the  gOTernmeat  of 
God ;  considered  as  a  scheme  or  constitution  imperfectly  com- 
prehended, part  ii.,  ch.  4. 

IHEOGONT  (6co;,  God ;  yovii,  gei^eration)  is  that  part  of  Pagan 
theology  which  treats  of  the  genealogy  and  filiation  of  their 
deities.  It  is  the  title  of  a  celebrated  Greek  poem  by  Heslod, 
which  has  been  commented  on  by  M.  J.  D.  Guigniaut.*  The 
Works  and  Days^  and  Theogony  of  Hesiod  were  translated 
from  the  Greek,  with  remarks  by  Thomas  Cooke." 

THEOLOGY  (0wj,  God;  xoyoj,  discourse).  — "T/ttfoZo^ry,  what 
is  it  but  the  science  of  things  divine  ?  What  science  can  be 
attained  unto  without  the  help  of  natural  discourse  and  rea- 
son?"' 

V I  mean  theology j  which,  containing  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  his  creatures,  our  duty  to  Him  and  to  our  fellow^-creatures, 
and  a  view  of  our  present  and  future  state,  is  the  comprehen- 
sion of  all  other  knowledge  directed  to  its  true  end,  i,  «.,  the 
honour  and  veneration  of  the  Creator,  and  the  happineps  of 
mankind.  This  is  that  noble  study  which  is  every  man's  duty, 
and  every  one  that  is  a  rational  creature  is  capable  of.''^ 

The  word  theology  as  now  used,  without  any  qualifying 
epithet,  denotes  that  knowledge  of  God  and  of  our  duty  to 
him  which  we  derive  from  express  revelation.  In  this  re- 
stricted sense  it  is  opposed  to  philosophy,  and  Iq  divided  into 
speculative  or  dogmatic — and  moral  or  practical,  according  as 
it  is  occupied  with  the  doctrines  or  .the  precepts  wwich  have 
been  revealed  for  our  belief  and  guidance.  But  tie  Greeks 
gave  the  name  of  (^eoxdyoi)  to  those  who,  like  H-jsiod  and 
Orpheus,  with  no  higher  inspiration  than  that  of  the  poet, 
sang  of  the  nature  of  the  gods  and  the  origin  of  a«l  things. 
Aristotle*  said  that  of  the  three  speculative  sciences,  physics, 
mathematics,  and  theology — the  last  was  the  highest,  as  treat- 
ing of  the  most  elevated  of  beings.  Among  the  Romans, 
from  the  time  of  Numa  Pompilius  to  that  of  the  omperois, 
the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  gods  was  made  subservie  i( 


»  Ik  la  Thiogonie  d*H6siode,  Paris,  1886. 

•  2  Tolfi^  4to,  r^nd.,  1728.  "  Hookar,  AeeU$.  iU,  b.  lU    Pt  et.  8 

*  Look(>,  On  Un:  Omd.  nf  Ute  UncUrttand.,  Mct.  22. 
>  MeUtphys.,  Ul.  xi.,  ch.  6. 
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to  the  interests  of  the  state.  So  that,  according  to  Augnstin,* 
there  were  three  kinds  of  theology — the  poetical^  or  that  of  th€ 
poets — the  physical^  or  that  of  the  philosophers — and  the  jxh 
liiicaly  or  that  of  the  legislator. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  there  being  no  divine 
revelation,  the  distinction  between  faith  and  reason  wa?  not 
Lakon.  Christians  were  long  unwilling  to  admit  that  any  satis- 
factory knowledge  of  God  and  his  attributes,  and  of  the 
relations  between  Him  and  his  creatures,  could  be  had  inde- 
pendently of  revelation.  And  it  was  not  till  after  Descarte."? 
that  the  distinction  of  theology,  as  vaiuralf  and  positive  or 
revealed,  was  commonly  taken.  The  distinction  is  rather 
obscured  in  the  Essais  de  Theodicee  of  Leibnitz,  but  clearly 
expressed  by  Wolf  in  the  title  of  his  work,  Theologia  Naiu- 
ralis  Meihodo  Scientifica  Pertraciaia,^  He  thinks  it  is  demon- 
strative, and  calls  it'  '^  The  science  which  has  for  its  object 
the  existence  of  God  and  his  attributes,  and  the  consequences 
of  these  attributes  in  relation  to  other  beings,  with  the  refu- 
tation of  all  errors  contrary  to  the  true  idea  of  God ;  in  short, 
all  that  is  now  commonly  included  under  natural  theology  or 
theodicy,  or  both. 

Katoral  Theology. — This  phrase  has  been  very  commonly  em- 
ployed, but  it  has  been  challenged. 

'*  The  name  natural  theology,  which  ever  and  anon  we  still 
hear  applied  to  the  philosophical  cognition  of  the  Divine 
Being  and  his  existence,  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided.  Such 
a  designation  is  based  on  a  thorough  misconception  and  total 
inversion  of  ideas.  Every  system  of  theology  that  is  not  super- 
natural, or  at  least  that  does  not  profess  to  be  so,  but  pre- 
tends to  understand  naturally  the  idea  of  God,  and  regards  the 
knowledge  of  the  divine  essence  as  a  branch  of  natural  science, 
or  derives  the  idea  simply  from  nature,  is  even  on  that  account 
false  Missing  and  entirely  mistaking  its  proper  object,  it 
must,  in  short,  prove  absolutely  null  and  void.  Properly, 
indeed,  this  inquiry  needs  no  peculiar  word,  nor  special  divi- 
aion,  and  scientific  designation.  The  name  generally  of  phi- 
losophy, or  specially  of  a  philosophy  of  God,  is  perfectly 

■  IM  Civitate^  lib.  ▼!.,  e.  1. 

*  2  to]b.,  4to,  Vraukfort  and  Leipsig*  1736-37.  *  PnUgcm.,  sect.  4. 
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Bufficlent  to  designate  the  inveetigation  into  science  and  faitlv 
and  their  reciprocal  relation  —  their  abiding  discord,  or  its 
harmonious  reconciliation  and  intrinsic  concord." ' 

In  Coleridge's  Aids  to  Reflection,  naivral  is  opposed  to 
spii-ttual,  as  settsuous  to  super-aensuous  or  svper-natural. 

This  objection  might  be  obviated  by  calling  that  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  his  attributes  and  administration  which  the 
light  ^  reason  furnishes,  rational  theology*  But  this  phrase 
)ias  beon  of  late  years  employed  in  a  different  sense,  especially 
in  Germany.  Nahiral  theology  confines  itself  exclusively  to 
that  knowledge  of  God  which  the  light  of  nature  furnishes, 
and  does  not  intermeddle  with  the  discoveries  or  the  doctrines 
of  positive  or  revealed  theology.  It  prosecutes  its  inquiries  by 
the  unassisted  strength  of  reason  within  its  own  sphere.  But 
rational  theology  carries  the  torch  or  light  of  reason  into  the 
domain  of  revelation.  It  criticises  and  compares  texts — ana- 
lyzes doctrines — examines  traditions  —  and  brings  all  the  in- 
struments of  philosophy  to  bear  upon  things  divine  and  spi 
ritual,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  harmony  with  things  human 
and  rational.  —  F.  Rationalism. 

THEOPATHY  (efo$,  Deity ;  itdeo^,  suffering  or  feeling).— A  word 
used  by  Dr.  Hartley  as  synonymous  with  piefy,  or  a  sense  of 
Deity. 

THE  OB Y  (^ecopuft,  contemplation,  speculation).  —  Theory  aid 
theoretical  are  properly  opposed  to  practice  and  practical. 
Theory  is  mere  knowledge ;  practice  is  the  application  of  it. 
Though  distinct  they  are  dependent,  and  there  is  no  opposi- 
tion between  them.  Hieory  is  the  knowledge  of  the  principles 
by  which  practice  accomplishes  its  end.  Hypothetical  and 
theoretical  are  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  conjectu- 
ral. But  this  is  unphilosophical  in  so  far  as  theoretical  is  con- 
cerned. Thef)ry  always  implies  knowledge  —  knowledge  of  a 
thing  in  its  principles  or  causes. 

*'  Theitry  is  a  general  collection  of  the  inferences  drawn  frcio 
facts  and  compressed  into  principles."* 

'*  With  Plato,  0e(opcty  is  applied  to  a  deep  contemplation  i\{ 


'  Schlcgpl,  P/iilogoph.  of  Lifty  Ac,  Bofan'i  edit.,  p.  1M. 
•  Pan  ,  Sfqwl  in  a  Printed  l\iper. 
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the  truth.  By  Aristotle  it  is  always  opposed  to  Kf  ittiw^  ftn<^ 
to  nfKtlv,  80  that  he  makes  philosophy  theoreiicalf  practical,  and 
artisticaL  The  Latins  and  Boethias  rendered  0eu)pc»v  by  specuf 
lari.  With  us  it  means  a  learned  discourse  of  philosophers 
of  speculative  use."  * 

"  Theory  denotes  the  most  general  laws  to  which  certain 
facts  can  be  reduced."  —  Mackintosh;'  and'  the  distinctions 
between  hypothesis  and  theory  are  thus  stated :  — 

1.  The  principles  employed  in  the  explanation  (of  the  phe- 
nomena) should  be  known  really  to  exist ;  in  which  consists 
the  main  distinction  between  hypothesis  and  theory.  Gravity 
is  a  principle  universally  known  to  exist ;  ether  and  a  nervous 
fluid  are  mere  suppositions.  2.  These  principles  should  be 
known  to  produce  effects  like  those  which  are  ascribed  to  them 
in  the  iheoiy.  This  is  a  further  distinction  between  hypothesis 
and  theory ;  for  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  degrees  of 
likeness,  from  the  faint  resemblances  which  have  led  some  to 
fancy  that  the  functions  of  the  nerves  depend  on  electricity,  to 
the  remarkable  coincidences  between  the  appearances  of  pro- 
jectiles on  earth,  and  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
which  constitute  the  Newtonian  system ;  a  theory  now  perfect, 
though  exclusively  founded  on  analogy,  and  in  which  one  of 
the  classes  of  phenomena  brought  together  by  it  is  not  the 
subject  of  direct  experience.  3.  It  should  correspond,  if  not 
with  all  the  facts  to  be  explained,  at  least  with  so  great  a 
majority  of  them  as  to  render  it  highly  probable  that  means 
will  in  time  be  found  of  reconciling  it  to  all.  It  is  only  on 
this  ground  that  the  Newtonian  system  justly  claimed  the  title 
of  a  legitimate  theory  during  that  long  period  when  it  was 
unable  to  explain  many  celestial  appearances,  before  the 
labours  of  a  century  and  the  genius  of  Laplace  at  length  com- 
pleted the  theory,  by  adapting  it  to  all  the  phenomena.  A 
theory  may  be  just  before  it  is  complete. 

"Theory  and  hypothesis  may  be  distinguished  thus:  a  hjjx- 
thesis  is  a  guess  or  supposition,  made  concerning  the  cause  of 
some  particular  fact,  with  the  view  of  trying  experiments  (jt 
making  observations  to  discover  the  truth.    A  theory  is  a  coin- 

*  TrcDdelenburg,  Elementa  Log.  Arid ,  p  Tti. 

•  PnL  Di*4.,  p.  61,  Whewull's  odit.  •  kt  p.  StST 
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plete  system  of  Buppositions  put  together  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  all  the  facta  that  belong  to  some  one  science.  Foi 
example  —  astronomers  have  suggested  many  kypoihesee,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  luminous  stream  which  follows  comets. 
They  have  also  formed  many  theories  of  the  heavens ;  or  in 
other  words,  complete  explanations  of  all  the  appearances  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  and  their  movements.  When  a  theory  has 
been  generally  received  by  men  of  science,  it  is  called  a  system  ; 
as  the  Ptolen^aic  system;  the  Gopernican  system;  the  New- 
tonian system" ' 

See  a  paper  on  Theory  in  Blachcood^s  Mag,  for  August^ 
1830.  — F.  Hypothesis. 

THEOSOPHISM  or  THEOSOPHT  (ec<x,  God;  ao^  know- 
ledge). 

*'  The  Theosophists,  neither  contented  with  the  natural  light 
of  human  reason,  nor  with  the  simple  doctrines  of  Scripture 
understood  in  their  literal  sense,  have  recourse  to  an  internal 
supernatural  light  superior  to  all  other  illuminations,  from 
which  they  profess  to  derive  a  mysterious  and  divine  philoso- 
Bophy  manifested  only  to  the  chosen  favourites  of  heaven." ' 

See  Tholuck  (F.  A.  D.),  Theosophia  Fersarum  Pantheistica.* 

Theosophia  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  used  as  synony- 
mous with  theologia.  Thus  in  John  Major's  Commentary  on 
the  First  Book  of  the  Sentences,  published  in  1510,  Mr.  David 
Cranston  is  styled  In  Sacra  Theosophia  Baccalaureus, 

The  theosophists  are  a  school  of  philosophers  who  would 
mix  enthusiasm  with  observation,  alchemy  with  theology, 
metaphysics  with  medicine,  and  clothe  the  whole  with  a  form 
of  mystery  and  inspiration.  It  began  with  Paracelsus  at  the 
opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  has  survived  in  Saint 
Martin  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth.  Paracelsus,  Jacob 
Boehm,  and  Saint  Martin,  may  be  called  popular,  while  Cor- 
nelius Agrippa,  Valentine  Weigelius,  Robert  Fludd,  and  Van 
Hclmont,  are  more  philosophical  in  their  doctrines.  The  Rev. 
Will.  Law  was  also  a  theosophist.  But  they  all  hold  different 
doctrines ;  so  that  they  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  system. 

■  Taylor,  Element*  qf  Thought. 

*  Enfield,  HiU.  of  PhU.,  rol.  il. 

•  Sto,  Berlin,  1821.    App.  18S8. 
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**  The  iheosophist  is  one  who  gives  you  a  theory  of  Ood,  oi 
of  the  works  of  God,  which  has  not  reason,  but  an  inspiration 
of  his  own  for  its  basis.? ' 

''Both  the  politics  .and  the  iheoacphy  of  Coleridge  were  at 
^.he  mercy  of  a  discursive  genius,  intellectually  bold,  educa- 
tionally timid,  which,  anxious,  or  rather  willing,  to  bring 
conviction  and  speculation  together,  mooting  all  points  as  it 
went,  and  throwing  the  subtlest  glancing  lights  on  many, 
ended  in  satisfying  nobody,  and  concluding  nothing."' 

THESIS  {Bioi^t  from  tCSijfii,  to  lay  down)  is  a  position  or  propo- 
sition, the  truth  of  which  is  not  plain  from  the  terms,  but 
requires  evidence,  or  explanation,  or  proof.  In  the  schools  it 
was  especially  applied  to  those  propositions  in  theology,  philo- 
sophy, law,  and  medicine,  which  the  candidates  for  degrees 
were  required  to  defend. 

THOXTGHT  AND  TBHTKISQ  **  are  used  in  a  more,  and  in  a 
less  restricted  signification.  In  the  former  meaning  they  are 
limited  to  the  discursive  energies  alone;  in  the  latter,  they  are 
co-extensive  with  consciousness.'" 

Thinking  is  employed  by  Sir  Will.  Hamilton*  as  compre- 
hending all  our  cognitive  energies. 

By  Descartes,*  cogiiatio,  pens^^  is  used  to  denote  or  com- 
prehend "  all  that  in  us  of  which  we  are  immediately  con- 
scions.  Thus  all  the  operations  of  the  will,  of  the  imagination 
and  senses,  are  thoughts.*'  Again,  in  reply  to  the  question, 
"What  is  a  thing  which  thinks?  he  says,'  "It  is  a  thing  which 
doubts,  understands,  conceives,  affirms,  desires,  wills,  and 
does  not  will,  which  imagines,  also,  and  feels.'' 

"Though  thinking  bo  supposed  ever  so  much  the  proper 
action  of  the  soul,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  tl 
•hould  be  always  thinking,  always  in  action."' 

"  Thought  proper,  as  distinguished  from  other  facts  of  con* 


*  Vaughftn,  Hours  with  JUyttics.  toI.  i ,  p.  4d. 

*  Hunt,  Imaginalion  and  Fiincy^  12mo,  1844,  p.  2T8. 

*  Sir  Will.  Hamilton,  Reid't  Works,  p.  222,  noi«. 

*  Discussions.  Ac.  Append,  i.,  p.  578. 

*  Sup.  ad  Sec  Oty.,  p.  86,  £d.,  1663. 

*  MediL  U.,  p.  11. 

*  Locke,  Essatf  on  Hum.  Undirsland..  book  ii.,  «h.  1 
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sciousnesBi  may  be  adequately  described  as  the  act  of  knowing 
or  judging  of  things  by  means  of  concepts,'*  ^-'V,  Train  of 
Thought. 

TIKE  {tempus). — Gontinuation  of  existence  is  duration;  duration 
unlimited  is  eternity ;  duration  limited  is  time. 

By  Aristotle,  time  was  defined  to  be  "  the  measure  of  mo- 
tion, secundum  prius  et  posterius.  We  get  the  idea  of  time  on 
the  occasion  when  we  observe  first  and  last,  that  is  succession. 
Duration  without  succession  would  be  timeless,  immeasurable. 
But  kow  are  we  to  fix  what  is  first  and  last  in  the  motion  of 
any  body  ?  By  men  in  all  ages  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  have  been  made  the  measure  of  duration.  So  that  the 
full  definition  of  time  is — 'It  is  the  measure  of  the  duration 
of  things  that  exist  in  succession,  by  the  motion  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies.' "  * 

"As  our  conception  of  space  originates  in  that  of  body,  and 
our  conception  of  motion  in  that  of  space,  so  our  conception 
of  time  originates  in  that  of  motion;  and  particularly  in  those 
ic^ulitr  and  equable  motions  carried  on  in  the  heavens,  the 
parto  of  which,  from  their  perfect  similarity  to  each  other,  are 
correct  measures  of  the  continuous  and  successive  quantity 
called  time,  with  which  they  are  conceived  to  co-exist.  Time^ 
therefore,  may  be  defined  the  perceived  number  of  successive 
movements ;  for  as  number  ascertains  the  greater  or  lesser 
quantity  of  things  numbered,  so  time  ascertains  the  greater 
or  lesser  quantity  of  motion  performed."  • 

According  to  Mr.  Locke,^  *'  Reflection  upon  the  train  of  ideas, 
which  appear  one  af^r  another  in  our  mtpds,  is  that  which 
furnishes  us  with  the  idea  of  succession;  and  the  distance 
between  any  two  parts  of  that  succession,  is  that  we  call  du- 
ration." Now  by  attending  to  the  train  of  ideas  in  our  minds 
we  may  have  the  idea  of  succession — but  this  presupposes  the 
idea  of  duration  in  which  the  succession  takes  place.  **  We 
may  measure  duration  by  the  succession  of  thoughts  in  thfi 
mind,  as  we  measure  length  by  inches  or  feet,  but  the  notion 


»  Blannel,  Proiegnm.  Log.,  p.  22. 

*  Moiiboddo,  Aneietit  Metaphys^  book  It.,  ehftp.  1. 

*  ailHefi,  Analtjtii  of  AriOoOt,  chap.  2. 

*  EisaAf  on  Hum.  UndertHand.^  book  ii.,  chap.  14. 
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or  idea  of  duration  must  be  antecedent  to  the  mensuration  of 
it,  as  the  notion  of  length  is  antecedent  to  its  being  moa* 
fured."  * 

See  also  Cousin  (On  Locke)  Coursde  FhUoitoph, ;*  Stewart, 
rhiL  Essays;*  see  also  the  Fragments  of  Royer  Collard.* 

Dr.  Beid^  says,  *'  I  know  of  no  ideas  or  notions  that  have  a 
better  claim  to  be  accounted  simple  and  original  than  those 

of  space  and  time The  sense  of  seeing,  by  itself, 

gives  us  the  conception  and  belief  of  only  two  dimensions  of 
extension,  but  the  sense  of  touch  discovers  three ;  and  reason, 
from  ike  coniemplatioji  of  finite  extended  things,  leads  us  neces- 
sarily to  the  belief  of  an  immensity  thai  contains  them. 

"  In  like  manner,  memory  gives  us  the  conception  and 
belief  of  finite  intervals  of  duration.  From  the  contanplaiion 
of  these,  reason  leads  us  necessarily  to  the  belief  of  an  eternity 
which  comprehends  all  things  that  have  a  beginning  and  an 
end"  In  another  passage  of  the  same  essay,*  he  says,  *'  Wc 
are  at  a  loss  to  what  category  or  class  of  things  we  ought  U. 
refer  them.  They  are  not  beings,  but  rather  the  receptacles 
of  every  created  being,  without  which  it  could  not  have  had 
the  possibility  of  existence.  Philosophers  have  endeavoured 
to  reduce  all  the  objects  of  human  thought  to  these  three 
classes,  of  substances,  modes,  and  relations.  To  which  of 
them  shall  we  refer  time,  space,  and  number,  the  most  common 
objects  of  thought  ?" 

In  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  **  Time  is  a  necessary  repre- 
sentation which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  intuition.  Time 
is  given,  d  priori  —  it  is  the  form  of  the  internal  sense,  and 
the  formal  condition,  d  pj-iori,  of  phenomena  in  general. 
Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  all  intuition  is  nothing  but  the  re* 
presentation  of  phenomena;  that  the  things  we  see  or  en- 
visage are  not  in  themselves  what  they  are  taken  for ;  that  if 
we  did  away  with  ourselves,  that  is  to  say,  the  subject  or  sub* 
jective  quality  of  our  senses  in  general,  every  quality  that  we 
discover  in  titne  and  space,  and  even  time  and  space  them* 
selves,  would  disappear.    What  objects  may  be  in  themselves, 


'  Beid,  Intdl.  fbw.,  essay  ii.,  chap.  5. 

*  Le^DB,  17, 18.  *  ISmay  Ii.,  eb.  8. 

*  At  thft  end  of  torn.  It.  of  (Suvref  de  Rtid. 

*  Ul  tu»Ta.  *  Chap.  S. 
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separated  from  the  receptivitj  of  our  sensibility,  is  quite  vn* 

known  to  us." ' 

**  One  of  the  commonest  erroi's  is  to  regard  time  as  an  af/etit 
But  in  reality,  time  does  nothing,  and  is  nothing.  We  use  it 
as  a  compendious  expression  for  all  those  causes  whicli  ope- 
rate slowly  and  imperceptibly ;  but  unless  some  positive  cause 
is  in  action,  no  change  tokes  place  in  the  lapse  of  1,000  years: 
e,  g,,  a  drop  of  water  encased  in  a  cavity  of  silex."* — V, 
Space. 

TOPOLOGY. — F.  Memoria  Technica. 

TRADITION  (trade,  to  hand  down)  "  is  any  way  of  delivering 
a  thing  or  word  to  another."  —  Bp.  Taylor.*  **  Tradition  is 
the  Mercury  (messenger)  of  the  human  race." — Tiberghien.* 

**  Tradition  t  oh  tradition !  thoa  of  the  Mraph  tongue. 
The  ark  that  links  two  ages,  the  ancient  and  the  yonng." 

idam  Mickiewlts. 

Nescire  quid  antea  guam  naius  sts  accidt.  ii^  id  est  semper 
esse  pverum,^ 

When  we  believe  the  testimony  of  others  not  given  by  them- 
selves directly,  but  by  others,  this  is  traditioti.  It  is  testimony 
not  written  by  the  witness,  nor  dictated  by  him  to  be  written, 
but  handed  down  tnemariier,  from  generation  to  generation. 

"  According  to  the  principle  of  tradition  (as  the  ground  of 
certainty),  it  is  supposed  that  God  himself  first  imparted  truth 
to  the  world,  pure  and  unmixed  from  heaven.  In  the  para- 
disiacal state,  and  during  the  whole  period  from  the  first  man 
down  to  the  Christian  era,  it  is  said  by  these  philosophers 
there  was  a  channel  of  divine  communication  almost  perpe- 
tually open  between  the  mind  of  man  and  God.  Here  accord- 
ingly, it  is  thought  we  lay  hold  upon  a  kind  of  truth  which 
is  not  subject  to  the  infirmity  of  human  reason,  and  which 
coming  down  to  us  by  verbal  or  documental  tradition  from 
the  mind  of  Deity  itself,  affords  us  at  once  a  solid  basis  for 
all  truth,  and  a  final  appeal  against  all  error."* 

*  JfialysiM  of  KanPi  Critieism  of  Pure  Stascn.    By  the  Tranriator,  8to,  LovJ^ 
1844,  p.  10. 

*  Goplmtone,  Remaint^  p.  123.  '  Dinuativejhm  Apery. 

*  Mttai  det  Omnaiu.  Humainn,  p.  60.  *  Gleero,  Orator^  oap.  14. 
«  M  -^rell,  Philotaph.  l\mdfn^  p.  17. 
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See  Molitor  (J.  F.),  Philasophie  de  la  tradUionJ 
On  the  necessity  of  Tradition,  see  Irenams,^ 

TBAIH  OF  THOUOHT.  —  "  The  subject  of  the  association  of 
ideas,"  says  Mr.  Stewart,*  **  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
parts.  The  Jirst  relates  to  the  influence  of  association  in  re* 
gulating  the  succession  of  our  thoughts ;  the  secondj  to  its  in- 
fluence on  the  intellectual  powers,  and  on  the  moral  character, 
by  the  more  indissoluble  combinations  which  it  leads  us  to 
form  in  in&ncy  and  early  youth."  —  V.  Oohbination  of 
Ideas. 

While  we  are  awake  a  constant  succession  of  thoughts  is 
passing  through  the  mind.  Hobbes  calls  it  the  con-seqttence 
or  train  of  imaginations,  the  train  of  thoughts  and  mental  dis- 
course. He  says  it  U  of  two  sorts.  The  Jirst  is  unguided, 
without  design,  and  inconstant.  The  second  is  more  constant, 
as  being  regulated  by  some  desire  and  design.  That  is,  it  is 
spontaneous  or  intentional. 

In  the  Ttmn  of  Thought,  or  the  succession  of  the  yarious. 
modes  of  consciousness,  it  has  been  obserred  that  they  succeed 
in  some  kind  of  order.  '*  Not  every  thought  to  every  thought 
succeeds  indifferently/'  says  Hobbes.  And  it  has  long  been 
matter  of  inquiry  among  philosophers  to  detect  the '  law  or 
laws  according  to  which  the  train  or  succession  of  thought  is 
determined. 

According  to  Aristotle,  the  consecution  of  thoughts  is  either 
necessary  or  habitual.  By  the  necessary  consecution  of  thoughts, 
it  is  probable  that  he  meant  that  connection  or  dependence 
subsisting  between  notions,  one  of  which  cannot  be  thought 
without  our  thinking  the  other ;  as  cause  and  effect,  means 
and  end,  quality  and  substance,  body  and  space.  This  conse- 
cution or  connection  of  thoughts  admits  of  no  further  expla- 
nation, than  to  say,  that  such  is  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind. 

The  habitual  consecution  of  thoughts  differs  in  different  in- 
dividuals :  but  the  general  laws,  according  to  which  it  is  regu- 
lated, are  chiefly  three,  viz.:  —  The  law  of  similars^  the  law 
of  contraries,  and  the  law  of  co-ndjacents.    From  the  time  of 


»  8to,  Parii,  1887.  •  I.,  10. 

'  EUxfienUt  toI.  i.,  chap.  6 

40  2  k 
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Aristotle,  these  laws  have  been  noticed  and  illustrated  bj  all 
writers  on  the  subject.  But  it  has  been  thought  that  those 
maj  be  reduced  to  one  supreme  and  uniyersal  law ;  and  Six 
James  Mackintosh'  expresses  his  surprise  that  Dr.  Brown 
should  have  spoken  of  this  as  a  discovery  of  his  own,  when 
the  same  thing  had  been  hinted  by  Aristotle,  distinctly  laid 
down  by  Hobbcs,  and  fiiUy  unfolded  both  by  Hartley  and 
C<md  iliac. 

The  brief  and  obscure  text  of  Aristotle,  in  his  TVeaiise  on 
Memory  and  Reminiscence^  has  been  explained  as  containing 
the  universal  law  oa  to  the  consecution  of  thoughts.'  It  is 
proposed  to  call  this  the  law  of  Redintegration,  "  Thoughts 
which  have,  at  any  time,  recent  or  remote,  stood  to  each  other 
in  the  relation  of  co-existence  or  immediate  consecution,  do, 
when  severally  reproduced,  tend  to  reproduce  each  other." 
In  other  words,  "  The  parts  of  any  total  thongl\t,  when  sub- 
sequently called  into  consciousness,  are  apt  to  suggest,  imme- 
diately, the  parts  to  which  they  were  proximately  related,  and 
mediately,  the  whole  of  which  they  were  constituent." 

Hobbes,  Leviathan;^  Human  JVa/.;*  Reid,  IntelL  Poto} 

TBAirSGEirDEHT,  TBAHSGENDEHTAI  {transcendo,  to  go 
beyond,  to  surpass,  to  be  supreme). 

"To  be  impenetrable,  discerptible,  and  unactive,  is  the 
nature  of  all  body  and  matter,  as  such ;  and  the  properties 
of  a  spirit  are  the  direct  contrary,  to  be  penetrable,  indis- 
ccrptible,  and  self-motive;  yea,  so  different  they  are  in  all 
things,  that  they  seem  to  have  nothing  but  being  and  the 
transcendental  attributes  of  that  in  common."* 

Transcendental  is  that  which  is  above  the  prsDdicamental. 
Being  is  transcendental.  The  praedicamental  is  what  belongs 
to  a  certain  category  of  being ;  as  the  ten  snmma  genera.  As 
being  cannot  be  included  under  any  genus,  but  transcends  them 
all,  so  the  properties  or  affections  of  being  have  also  been 
called  transcendental.  The  three  properties  of  being  commonly 
enumerated  are  t/nt/m,  twi/m,  and  bonum.    To  these  som^  add 


•  IHstert.,  p.  rJ48,  KdiL  Wh«»well. 

•  Sir  W.  HADiHton,  ReuVi  Worki,  p.  897. 

•  Purl  U  chap.  a.  •  P.  IT.  •  ■hhj  K 
^  Qlanrill,  Es)Mv  i. 
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aliquid  and  res:  and  these,  with  ens^  make  the  six  tranMxn' 
denials.  But  res  and  aliquid  mean  only  the  same  as  ens,  Tlin 
first  three  are  properly  called  transcendenials,  as  these  Qv^y 
are  pitssions  or  affections  of  being,  as  being. —  V,  Uniit, 
Truth,  Good. 

"In  the  schools,  t»'anscendenialis  and  transcendens  wore 
oonyertible  expressions  employed  to  mark  a  term  or  notion 
which  transcended^  that  is,  which  rose  above,  and  thus  con« 
tained  under  it,  the  categories  or  summa  genera  of  Aristotle. 
Such,  for  example,  is  being,  of  which  the  ten  categories  are 
only  subdivisions.  Kant,  according  to  his  wont,  twisted  these 
old  terms  into  a  new  signification.  First  of  all,  he  distin- 
guished them  from  each  other.  Transcendeni  (transcettdens) 
he  employed  to  denote  what  is  wholly  beyond  experience, 
being  neither  given  as  an  d  posteriori  nor  d  priori  element 
of  cognition— ::  what  therefore  transcends  every  category  of 
thought.  IVanscendental  (transcendentalis)  he  applied  to  sig- 
nify the  d  priori  or  necessary  cognitions  which,  though  mani- 
fested in,  as  affording  the  conditions  of,  experience,  transcend 
the  sphere  of  that  contingent  or  adventitious  knowledge  which 
we  acquire  by  experience.  Transcendental  is  not  therefore 
what  transcends,  but  what  in  fact  constitutes  a  category  of 
thought.  This  term,  though  probably  from  another  quarter, 
has  found  favour  with  Mr.  Stewart,  who  proposes  to  exchange 
the  expression  principles  of  common  sense,  for,'  among  other 
names,  that  of  transcendental  truths  J* ' 

In  the  philosophy  of  Kant  all  those  principles  of  knowledge 
which  are  original  and  primary,  and  which  are  determined  d 
priori  are  called  transcendental.  They  involve  necessary  and 
universal  truths,  and  thus  transcend  all  truth  derived  from 
experience  which  must  always  be  contingent  and  particular. 
The  principles  of  knowle<lge,  which  are  pure  and  transceu' 
dentalf  form  the  ground  of  all  knowledge  that  is  empirical  or 
determined  d  posteriori  In  this  sense  transcendental  is  op- 
joscd  to  empirical. 

"There  is  a  philosophic  (and  inasmuch  as  it  is  actualized  by 
an  effort  of  freedom,  an  artificial)  consciousness  which  lies 
beneath,  or  (as  it  were)  behind  the  spontaneous  consciousness 

*  Sir  Will.  Hamilton,  SeuFt  Warkt,  note  a«  ■cet  6. 
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natural  to  all  reflecting  beings.  As  the  elder  Romans  distiu 
guished  their  northern  proTinoes  into  Ois-Alpine  and  Trnns- 
Alpine,  so  may  we  divide  all  the  objects  of  haman  knowledge 
into  those  on  this  side,  and  those  on  the  other  side  of  thr 
spontaneous  consciousness;  citra  et  irans  conscieniiam  commi.- 
nem.  The  latter  is  ezclusiyely  the  domain  of  pure  philosophy, 
which  is,  therefore,  properly  entitled  iranscendetUcU  in  ordei 
to  discriminate  it  at  once,  both  from  mere  reflection  and 
representation  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from  thos« 
flights  of  lawless  speculation,  which,  abandoned  by  all  dis- 
tinct consciousness,  because  transgressing  the  bounds  and 
purposes  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  are  justly  condemned  as 
iranscendewlJ' ' 

Transcetideni  is  opposed  to  immanent — q.  o. 
Transcendental  is  opposed  to  empirical  —  q,  v, 

TEANSEEEEHCE  and  TEANSLATIOH  are  terms  employed 
by  the  author  of  the  Light  of  Nature  Fitrsued^  to  denote  the 
fact  that  our  desires  are  often  transferred  from  primary  objects 
to  those  which  are  secondary  or  subservient;  as  from  the 
desire  of  greatness  or  honour  may  arise,  in  a  secondary  way, 
the  desire  of  wealth  as  a  means  of  greatness  or  power.' —  V. 
Desirb. 

TEAE'SiaOEATIOH.—F.  Metkhpstchosis. 

TRANSPOSITION.— r.  Conversion. 

TRIYIUM.  —  The  seven  Liberal  Arts  were  Grammar,  Rhetoric, 
Logic,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Astronomy,  and  Music. 

Lingua,  Tropus,  Ratio,  Numerus,  Tonus,  Angulus,  Astra 
Grammar,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric,  constituted  the  Trivium — trcM 
vice  in  unitm,  because  thay  all  refer  to  words  or  language. 
Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Music,  and  Astronomy,  constituted  the 
Quadrivium  —  quatua*  vice  in  unum,  because  they  all  refer  to 
quantity. 

**Gramin.  loqultar,  Din.  yn-ba  ibcet,  Rhet.  rerbA  colont; 
Mas.  eanlt,  Ar.  numsrat,  Qeo.  ponderat.  Art.  oolit  astm." 

The  Mechanical  Arts  were  Rus,  Nemus,  Arma,  Faber,  Yul- 
nara,  Lana,  Rates;  or,  Agriculture,  Propagatior  of  TreeS} 


"  Colerld^o,  Biograph.  Liirr.y  p.  143. 

*  Tnrker,  Light  of  Haturt;  chapter  on  Tran^fermct  or  Trandatir 
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Manufacture  )f  Arms,  Carpenters'  work,  Medicine,  Weaving, 
and  Ship-buil'iing. 
TRUTH  has  been  distinguished  by  most  metaphysical  writers, 
accordins  os  it  respects  being,  knowledge,  and  speech,  into 
Veritas  eiitis,  cogniiionis^  ef-  aignu  By  others,  truth  has  been 
distinguished  as  etUitative,  oltjeciive,  and  formal,  the  truth  of 
signs  being  included  under  the  last. 

Veritafl  entis  —  TranBoesdental  or  Metaphysieal  Trnth. 

The  pillar  and  ground  of  all  truth  is  in  trktih  of  being — ^that 
truth  by  which  a  thing  is  what  it  is,  by  which  it  has  its  own 
nature  and  properties,  and  has  not  merely  the  a|:pearance  but 
reality  of  being.  Thus  gold  has  truth  of  being  t.  «.,  is  real 
gold,  when  it  has  not  only  the  appearance,  but  all  the  pro- 
perties belonging  to  that  metal.  Philosophy  is  the  knowledge 
of  being,  and  if  there  were  no  real  being,  that  is,  if  truth 
could  not  be  predicated  of  things,  there  could  be  no  know- 
ledge. But  things  exist  independently  of  being  known. 
They  do  not  exist  because  they  are  known,  nor  as  they  are 
known.  But  they  are  known  because  they  are,  and  as  they 
are,  when  known  fully. 

Veritas  Cognitionis. 

Truth,  as  predicated  of  knowledge,  is  the  conformity  of  our 
knowledge  with  the  reality  of  the  object  known-^for,  as  know- 
ledge is  the  knowledge  of  something,  when  a  thing  is  known 
as  it  is,  that  knowledge  is  formally  true.  To  know  that  fire  is 
hot,  is  true  knowledge.  Objective  truth  is  the  conformity  of 
the  thing  or  object  known  with  true  knowledge.  But  there 
seems  to  be  little  difference  whether  we  say  that  irulh  consists 
in  the  conformity  of  the  formal  conception  to  the  thing  known 
or  conceived  of,  or  in  the  conformity  of  the  thing  as  it  is  to 
true  knowledge. 
Veritas  Signi 

The  truth  of  the  sign  consists  in  its  adequatenoss  or  coi- 
formity  to  the  thing  signified.  If  falsity  in  those  things  which 
imitate  another  consists  not  in  so  far  as  they  imitate,  but  in  so 
far  as  they  cannot  imitate  it  or  represent  it  adequately  or 
fully,  so  the  tniih  of  a  representation  or  sign  consists  in  its 
being  adequate  to  the  thing  signified.  The  tmih  and  adc 
quacy  of  signs  belongs  to  enunciation  in  logic. 

46* 
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"  Independent  of  the  truth  which  consists  in  the  conformity 
of  thoughts  to  things,  called  scientific — and  of  that  which  lies 
in  the  correspondence  of  words  with  thougths,  called  moral 
truth  —  there  is  a  truth  called  logical,  depending  on  the  self- 
consistency  of  thoughts  themselves Thought  ia 

valueless  except  in  so  far  as  it  leads  to  correct  knowledge  of 
things;  a  higher  truth  than  the  merely  logical,  in  subser- 
vience to  which  alone  the  logical  is  desirable.  The  reason 
that  we  sedulously  avoid  the  purely  logical  error  of  holding 
two  contradictory  propositions  is,  that  we  believe  one  of  tliem 
to  be  a  fair  representation  of  fact«,  so  that  in  adopting  the 
other  we  should  admit  a  falsehood,  which  is  always  abhorrent 
to  the  mind.  If  we  call  the  logical  truth,  subjective,  as  con- 
sisting in  the  due  direction  of  the  thinking  subject,  we  may 
call  this  higher  metaphysical  truth,  objective,  because  it  de- 
pends on  our  thoughts  fairly  representing  the  objects  that 
give  rise  to  them." ' 

Veritas  eat  adaequatio  inieUectns  et  rei,  secvnduin  qttod  iniet' 
ledtts  dicH  esse  quod  est,  vel  non  esse  quod  non  est" ' 

Truth,  in  the  strict  logical  sense,  applies  to  propositions  and 
to  nothing  else ;  and  consists  in  the  conformity  of  the  declara- 
tion made  to  the  actual  state  of  the  case ;  agreeably  to  Al- 
drich's  definition  of  "a  true"  proposition — vei-a  est  quce  qitoil 
res  est  dicit. 

In  its  etymological  sense,  truth  signifies  that  which  tlie 
speaker  "  trows,"  or  believes  to  be  the  fact.  The  etymology 
of  the  word  dxj^^f  $,  to  firf  %^ov,  seems  to  be  similar ;  denoting 
non-concealment.  In  this  sense  it  is  opposed  to  a  lie; 
and  may  be  called  moral,  as  the  other  may  be  called  logical 
irftih. 

"  Truth  is  not  unfrequently  applied,  in  loose  and  inaccurate 
'Anguage.  to  arguments;  when  the  proper  expression  would  he 
*  correctness/  *  conclusiveness,'  or  *  validity.' 

"  Trnth  again,  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  reality,  th  or. 
People  speak  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  facts;  properly  speaking, 
they  are  either  real  or  fictitious :  it  is  the  stateinent  that  if 


*  Tfaomiou,  Outline  of  Laws  of  Though  ;  sect.  81,  82. 

*  Aquinas,  Qmtra.  Gent.,  i.,  49. 
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'true'  or  *  false.'  The  'true'  cause  of  anything,  ia  a  common 
expression ;  *  meaning  that  which  may  with  ittUk  be  assigned 
fts  the  cause.'     The  senses  of  falsehood  correspond."' 

*^ Necessary  truths  are  such  as  are  known  independently  o( 
inductile  proof.  They  are,  therefore,  either  self-evident  pro 
positions,  or  deduced  from  self-evident  propositions/'^ 

Necessary  initJis  are  those  in  which  we  not  only  learn  that 
*  the  proposition  is  true,  but  see  that  it  must  be  true;  in  which 
the  negation  is  not  only  false,  but  impossible ;  in  which  we 
cannot,  even  by  an  effort  of  the  imagination,  or  in  a  supposi^ 
tion,  conceive  the  reverse  of  what  is  asserted.  The  relations 
of  numbers  are  the  examples  of  such  truths.  Two  and  three 
make  five.    We  cannot  conceive  it  to  be  otherwise. 

"A  necessary  truth  or  law  of  reason,  is  a  truth  or  law  the 
opposite  of  which  is  inconceivable,  contradictory,  nonsensical, 
impossible ;  more  shortly,  it  is  a  truth,  in  the  fixing  of  which 
nature  had  only  one  alternative,  be  it  positive  or  negative. 
Nature  might  have  fixed  that  the  sun  should  go  round  the 
earth,  instead  of  the  earth  round  the  sun ;  at  least  we  see 
nothing  in  that  supposition  which  is  contradictory  and  absurd. 
Either  alternative  was  equally  possible.  But  nature  could  not 
have  fixed  that  two  straight  lines  should,  in  any  circumstances, 
enclose  a  space;  for  this  involves  a  contradiction."* 

Contingent  imths  are  those  which,  without  doing  violence  to 
reason,  we  may  conceive  to  be  otherwise.  If  I  say  "Grass  is 
green,"  '*  Socrates  was  a  philosopher,"  I  assert  propositions 
which  are  true,  but  need  not  have  been  so.  It  might  have 
pleased  the  Creator  to  make  grass  blue  —  and  Socrates  might 
never  have  lived. 

"  There  are  truths  of  reasoning  (reason)  and  ti-uths  of  fact. 
Truths  of  reason  are  necessary,  and  their  contradictory  is  ira- 
l>08sible — those  oi  fact  are  contingent,  and  their  opposite  is 
possible.  When  a  truth  is  necessary  you  can  find  the  reason 
by  analysis,  resolving  it  into  ideas  and  truilts  more  simple,  till 
you  come  to  what  is  primitive."* 


*■  WbatfPly,  Lug.^  Appendix  L 

*  Kidd,  PrincipUg  of  Recuoning.  chap.  7. 

■  terrier,  Init.  of  Metaphyt.^  p.  19. 

^  Leibnitx,  Nouceaux  iSuau,  iv.,  2;  MonudsHogie^ 
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*'  Though  the  primary  trttths  of  fad  and  the  primary  trvihi 
of  infdligence  (the  contingent  and  necessary  tmths  of  Reid) 
form  two  Terj  distinct  classes  of  the  original  beliefs  or  intui* 
tions  of  our  consciousness,  there  appears  no  sufficient  ground 
to  regard  their  sources  as  different,  and  therefore  to  be  distin* 
guished  by  different  names.  In  this  I  regret  that  I  am  unable 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Stewart.  See  his  Elements,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  1, 
and  his  Account  of  Reid,  supra,  p.  27,  b.'' ' 

**  Truth  implies  something  really  existing.  An  assertion 
respecting  the  future  may  be  probable  or  improbable,  it  may 
be  honest  or  deceitful,  it  may  be  prudent  or  imprudent,  it  may 
have  any  relation  we  please  to  the  mind  of  the  person  who 
makes  it,  or  of  him  who  hears  it,  but  it  can  have  no  relation 
at  all  to  a  thing  which  is  not.  The  Stoics  said,  Cicero  will 
either  be  Consul  or  not.  One  of  these  is  true,  therefore  the 
event  is  certain.  But  truth  cannot  be  predicated  of  that  which 
is  not." » 

^*  Truth  implies  a  report  of  something  that  is;  reality  denotes 
the  existence  of  a  thing,  whether  affirmed  and  reported  of  or 
not.  The  thing  reported  either  is  or  is  not;  the  report  is 
either  true  or  fahe.  The  things  themselves  are  sometimes 
called  truths,  instead  of  facts  or  realities.  And  assertions  con- 
cerning matters  of  fact  are  called  facts.  Thus  we  hear  of 
false  facts,  a  thing  literally  impossible  and  absurd."  • 

**  No  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the  standing  upon  the  van- 
tage-ground of  truth  (a  hill  not  to  be  commanded,  and  where 
the  air  is  always  clear  and  serene),  and  to  see  the  errors  and 
wanderings  and  mists  and  tempests  in  the  vale  below ; '  so 
always  that  this  prospect  be  with  pity,  and  not  with  swelling 
or  pride."* — V.  Falsity,  Reality. 

TRUTHS  (First)  are  such  as  do  not  depend  on  any  prior  truth 
They  carry  evidence  in  themselves.    They  are  assented  to  as 
soon  as  they  are  understood.     The  assent  given  to  them  is  so 
full,  that  while  experience  may  confirm  or  familiarize  it,  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  increase  it,  and  so  clear  that  no  proposition 

'  Sir  William  Hamilton,  SeitTi  Worics,  note  a,  p.  14SI 

*  Ooplevtone.  JSitquirj/  into  Necessity,  Pnfaoa^  p.  1&. 

*  lUd^  Xemaini,  p.  105. 

*  Baeom*$  Jbtay  on  Truth. 
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TRUTHS  — 

contradicting  them  can  be  admitted  as  more  clear.  That  a 
whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its  parte;  that  a  change  impliea 
Ihe  operation  of  a  cause ;  that  qualities  do  not  exipt  without  -i 
substance ;  that  there  are  other  beings  'a  the  world  Itesideu 
ourselves ;  may  be  given  as  examples  otjirat  irvtJut,  These 
truths  are  and  must  be  assented  to  by  every  rational  being,  as 
soon  as  the  terms  exf/essing  them  are  understood.  They 
have  been  called  xotpai  twoiMt  communes  noiiiicBt  natural  judg^ 
ments,  primitive  beliefs,  fundamental  laws  of  the  human 
mind,  principles  of  common  sense,  principles  of  reason,  prin- 
cfples  of  reasoning,  &c. 

.  .  .  **  To  determine  how  great  is  the  number  of  these 
propositions  is  impossible ;  for  they  are  not  in  the  soul  as  pro- 
positions ;  but  it  is  an  undoubted  truth  that  a  mind  awaking 
out  of  nothing  into  being,  and  presented  with  particular  ob- 
jects, would  not  fail  at  once  to  judge  oonceming  them  accord- 
ing to,  and  by  the  force  of,  some  such  innate  principles  as 
these,  or  just  as  a  man  would  judge  who  had  learnt  these  ex- 
plicit propositions ;  which  indeed  are  so  nearly  allied  to  its 
own  nature,  that  they  may  be  called  almost  a  part  of  itself. 
....  Therefore  I  take  the  mind  or  soul  of  man  not  to  be 
so  perfectly  indifferent  to  receive  all  impressions  as  a  rasa 
tabula,  or  white  paper.  ..."  Hence  there  may  be  some 
practical  principles  also  innate  in  the  foregoing  sense,  though 
not  in  the  form  of  propositions."  * 

"From  the  earliest  records  of  time,  and  following  the  course 
of  history,  we  everywhere  find  the  principles  of  common  sense, 
as  universal  elements  of  human  thought  and  action.  No  vio- 
lence can  suppress,  no  sophisms  obscure  them.  They  steadily 
and  unerringly  guide  us  through  the  revolutions  and  destruc- 
tion of  nations  and  empires.  The  eye  pierces  with  rapid 
glance  through  the  long  vista  of  ages  amid  the  sanguinary 
conflicts,  the  territorial  aggrandizements,  and  chequered  fear 
tures  of  states  and  kingdoms ;  and  from  the  wreck  of  all  that 
is  debasing,  glorious,  or  powerful,  we  still  recognize  the  great 
and  universal  truths  of  humanity.  One  generation  passes 
away  after  another,  but  they  remain  for  ever  the  same.  They 
are  the  life-blood  of  human  nature ;  the  intellectual  air  wo 


*  Wutt",  PhilMtopk.  Suays,  Met.  4  and  8. 
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breathe.  Without  them  society  could  not  for  a  eingle  hoai 
subsist;  gOTernments,  laws,  institutions,  religion,  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  men,  bear  the  indelible  imprint  of  their 
universality  and  indestructibility.  They  are  revealed  in  th(*. 
daily  and  hourly  actions,  thoughts,  and  speech  of  all  men  ; 
and  must  ever  fo^ni  the  basis  of  all  systems  of  philosophy ; 
for  without  them  it  can  only  be  a  phantom,  a  delusion,  nii 
unmeaning  assemblage  of  words." — Van  de  Weyer. 

On  the  nature,  origin,  and  validity  of  Jirst  truths,  the  fol- 
lowing authors  may  be  consulted: — Lord  Herbert,  De  Veri- 
iate;  Buffier,  Treatise  of  First  Truths;  Reid,  Inquiry  and 
Essays  on  InteU,  Pow.;  Sir  Will.  Hamilton,  Reid*s  Works^ — 
V.  Common  Sense,  Reminiscence. 

TYPE  (rvftoj,  typus,  from  ^vftrw,  to  strike). 

"  Qreat  father  of  the  gods,  when  for  our  crimes 
Thoa  send'Bt  some  heavy  Jodgment  on  the  Umeo,— 
Some  tyrant  king,  the  terror  of  his  age, 
The  type  and  true  vicegerent  of  thy  rage  I 
Thus  punish  him." — Dryden,  Arstiis,  sat  8. 

"  So  St.  Hierome  offered  wine,  not  water,  in  the  type  of  hm 
blood." « 

Among  the  Greeks  the  first  model  which  statuaries  made  lu. 
clay  of  their  projected  work  was  called  fvicof.  7)fpe  means 
the  first  rude  form  or  figure  of  anything — an  adumbration  or 
shadowing  forth.  The  thing  fashioned  according  to  it  was 
the  edype,  and  the  type  in  contrast  the  protype.  But  archetype 
was  applied  to  the  orig;iual  idea,  model,  or  exemplar,  not 
copied,  but  of  which  other  things  were  copies. 

**  A  type  is  an  example  of  any  class,  for  instance,  a  speueti 
of  a  genus,  which  is  considered  as  eminently  possessing  the 
characters  of  the  class."* 

For  the  meaning  of  a  type  in  the  arts  of  design,  sec  Sit 
Edmund  Head,  Hist,  of  Painting.^ — F.  HoMorrra. 


'  Appendix,  note  a. 

*  Bishop  Taylor,  Of  Real  Pretttnogf  sect  6. 

*  Whewell,  Induct.  Scienca^  viii.,  tL,  10. 

*  Preface,  p.  39. 
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0BIETT  (ubt\  where)  is  the  presence  cf  one  thing  to  another,  oi 
the  presence  of  a  thing  in  place.  The  schoobuen  distiitguished 
ubiety  as  — 

1.  Circamscripiite,  by  which  a  body  is  so  in  one  place  that 
its  parts  are  answerable  to  the  parts  of  space  in  which  it  is, 
and  exclude  every  other  body. 

2.  Definiiiv€y  as  when  a  human  spirit  is  limited  or  defined 
in  ill  presence  to  the  same  place  as  a  human  body. 

3.  Mepletice,  as  when  the  Infinite  Spirit  h  present  through 
every  portion  of  space. 

This  last  is  sometimes  called  ubiquity,  and  means  th^ 
Divine  Omnipresence.^ 

UNCONDITIONED.  — ''  This  term  has  been  employed  in  a  two 
fold  signification,  as  denoting  either  the  entire  absence 'of  all 
reitlriction,  or  more  w^idely,  the  entire  absence  of  all  rtlaiion. 
The  former  we  regard  as  its  only  legitimate  application." ' 

In  the  philosophy  of  Kant  it  is  that  which  is  absolutely  and 
in  itself,  or  internally  possible,  and  is  exempted  from  the  con- 
ditions circumscribing  a  thing  in  time  or  space. — F.  Abso- 
lute, Infinite. 

IINDEB8TANDIN0.  —  '*  Perhaps  the  safer  use  of  the  term,  for 
general  purposes,  is  to  take  it  as  the  mind,  or  rather  as  the 
man  himself  considered  as  a  concipient  as  well  as  a  percipient 
being,  and  reason  as  a  power  supervening.'^' 

"  In  its  wider  acceptation,  understanding  is  the  entire  power 
of  perceiving  and  conceiving,  exclusive  of  the  sensibility  ;  the 
power  of  dealing  with  the  impressions  of  sense,  and  composing 
them  into  wholes  according  to  a  law  of  unity ;  and  in  its  most 
comprehensive  meaning  it  includes  even  simple  apprehension. 
Thus  taken  at  large  it  is  the  whole  spontaneity  of  the  repre- 
senting mind ;  that  which  puts  together  the  multifarious 
materials  supplied  by  the  passive  faculty  of  sense,  or  pure  re- 
ceptivity. But  we  may  consider  the  understanding  in  aiu>cher 
point  of  view,  not  as  the  simple  faculty  of  thought,  which  pro- 
duces intuitions  and  conceptions  spontaneously,  and  ccxues  into 
play  as  the  mere  tool  or  organ  of  the  spiritual  mind :  but  as  o 


■  Letbniti,  Now.  Euait,  Ify.  11.,  ebap.  28,  s«ot  21. 

•  Calderwood.  FItil.  of  the  InJinUe,  p.  86. 

*  Colttridffc,  StaUsman't  Manual  A  pp.  B,  p.  9M. 
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power  that  is  exercised  on  objects  which  it  sapplies  to  itselt 
which  does  not  simply  ihink  and  reflect,  but  which  exaininea 
its  thoughts,  arranges  and  compares  them ;  and  this  for  scien- 
tific, not  for  directly  practical,  purposes.  To  intellectualiLe 
upon  religion,  and  to  receiye  it  by  means  of  the  understanding 
are  two  different  things,  and  the  common  exertion  of  this 
faculty  should  of  course  be  distinguished  from  that  special 
use  of  it,  in  which  one  man  differs  from  another,  by  reason 
of  stronger  original  powers  of  mind,  or  greater  improyement 
of  them  by  exercise."  * 

*'  The  understanding  is  the  medial  faculty,  or  faculty  of 
means,  as  reeutan  on  the  other  hand  is  the  source  of  ideas  or 
ultimate  ends.  By  reason  we  determine  the  ultimate  end ;  by 
the  understafidirtg  we  are  enabled  to  select  and  adopt  the 
a])propriate  means  for  the  attainment  of,  or  approximation  to, 
this  end,  according  to  circumstances.  But  an  ultimate  end 
must  of  necessity  be  an  idea,  that  is,  that  which  is  not  repre- 
sen  table  by  the  senses,  and  has  no  correspondent  in  nature,  or 

the  world  of  the  senses Understanding  and  sen^o 

constitute  the  natural  mind  of  man,  mind  of  the  flesh,  pportj^ta 
Mf>xd$,  as  likewise  ^xf'^'i  <tvvta^s,  the  intellectual  power  of  the 
living  or  animal  soul,  which  St.  Paul  everywhere  contradis- 
tinguishes from  the  spirit,  that  is,  the  power  resulting  from 
the  union  and  co-influence  of  the  will  and  reason  —  oo^  or 
wisdom."  * 

"  The  reason  and  the  understanding  have  not  been  steadily 

distinguished  by  English  writers To  understand 

anything  is  to  apprehend  it  according  to  certain  assumed  ideas 
and  rules ;  we  do  not  include  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  an 
examination  of  the  ground  of  the  ideas  and  rules  by  reference 
to  which  we  understand  the  thing.  We  understand  a  language, 
when  we  apprehend  what  is  said,  according  to  the  established 
vocabulary  and  grammar  of  the  language ;  without  inquiring 
how  the  words  came  to  have  their  meaning,  or  what  is  the 
ground  of  the  grammatical  rules.  We  understand  'the  scnsr 
without  reasoning  about  the  etymology  and  syntax. 

"  Reasoning  may  be  requisite  to  understanding.    We  may 

>  CoIeriO^,  Jidt  to  RfJieetUm,  toI.  ».,  p.  88. 
•  lUd.,  NoUi  m  Englitk  Div^  vol.  ».,  p.  388. 
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haye  to  reason  about  the  syntax  in  order  tc:  undersfafid  the 
»eu80.  But  undei'standing  leaves  still  room  for  reasoning. 
Also  we  may  understand  what  is  not  conformable  to  reason ; 
as  when  we  understand  a  man's  arguments,  and  think  them 
unfounded  in  reason. 

"  We  reason  in  order  to  deduce  rules  from  first  principles, 
or  from  one  another.  But  the  rules  and  principles  which 
must  be  expressed  when  we  reason,  may  be  only  implied  when 
we  understand.  We  may  understand  the  sense  of  a  speech 
without  thinking  of  rules  of  grammar. 

"The  reason  is  employed  both  in  understanding  and  in 
reasoning;  but  the  principles  which  are  explicitly  asserted  in 
reasoning,  are  only  implicitly  applied  in  understanding.  The 
reason  includes  both  the  faculty  of  seeing  first  principles,  and 
the  reasoning  faculty  by  which  we  obtain  other  principles. 
The  understanding  is  the  faculty  of  applying  principles,  how- 
ever obtained." ' 

Anselm  considered  the  facts  of  consciousness  under  the 
fourfold  arrangement  of  Sensibility,  Will,  Reason,  and  Intel- 
ligence ;  and  showed  that  the  two  last  are  not  identical.' 

"  *  There  is  one  faculty,*  says  Aristotle,*  *  by  which  man 
comprehends  and  embodies  in  his  belief  first  principle;] 
which  cannot  be  proved,  which  he  must  receive  from  some 
authority;  there  is  another  by  which,  when  a  new  fact  is 
laid  before  him,  he  can  show  that  it  is  in  conformity  witli 
some  principle  possessed  before.  One  process  resembles  the 
collection  of  materials  for  building — the  other  their  orderly 
arrangement.  One  is  intuition,  —  the  other  logic.  One  votts, 
the  other  irtttff  if^.'  Or  to  use  a  modern  distinction,  one  ih 
reason  in  its  highest  sense,  the  other  understanding/'^ 

'*  I  use  the  term  understanding,  not  for  the  fioetic  faculty, 
iittellect  proper,  or  place  of  principles,  but  for  the  dianoetic, 
or  discursive  faculty  in  its  widest  signification,  for  the  faculty 


'  Whowell,  XUmenti  of  Morality^  Ictrod.,  net.  11. 

•Matter,  HUL  de  la  PhUoMapfi.  dana  $u  BapporU  oveo  lUUgion,  p.  148.     2ari^ 

•  EUi^  lib.  8. 

^  Sewell.  CkriaL  Mor.,  ehap.  21. 
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of  relations  or  comparisons;   and  thus  in  the  meaning  ia 
which  Versiand  is  now  employed  by  the  Germans/' ' 

"  Understanding^  intellect  ( Vcrstand )  is  the  faculty  which 
conjoins  the  diversity  which  is  furnished  us  by  the  senses, 
and  forms  into  a  whole  the  sensible  representations  which 
are  given  to  us.  The  word  Versiand  is  used  occasionally  ii« 
being  synonymous  with  Vernui\fl  (reason),  and  is  the  faculty 
of  cognition  in  general,  and  in  this  sense  the  critic  of  pure 
reason  might  be  termed  also  the  critic  of  pure  understanding. 
The  discursive  u?idersianding  is  the  faculty  of  cogniiing  ob- 
jects, not  immediately,  but  through  conceptions.  And  a^ 
intuition  belongs  to  cognition,  and  as  a  faculty  of  a  complete 
spontaneousness  of  intuitioui  or  which  perceives  the  intuition 
not  passively,  but  produces  spontaneously  from  itself,  a  cog- 
nition-faculty different  frgsn,  and  independent  of,  what  is  tho 
sensibility,  would  be,  consequently,  understanding  in  the 
widest  sense ;  we  might  think  such  an  intuitive,  envisaging 
understanding  (inteUectus  intuitivus)  negatively,  as  a  non- 
discursive  understanding.  The  gemeiner  MenscJten  Vei^siand 
and  the  Gemeinsinn  are  sensns  communis  logicns,  or  comlnon 
sense ;  and  the  gesunder  Verstand,  sound  sense.  Sir  J.  Mack- 
intosh prefers  the  term  intellect  to  that  of  understanding  as 
the  source  of  conceptions.''  * —  V,  Reason,  Intellect. 

UNIFICATION  is  the  act  of  so  uniting  ourselves  with  another 
as  to  form  one  being.  Unification  with  God  was  the  final  aim 
of  the  Neo-Platonicians.  And  unification  with  God  is  also 
one  of  the  beliefs  of  the  Chinese  philosopher,  Lao  Tsen. 

UNITABIAN  (A)  is  a  believer  in  one  God.  It  is  the  same  in 
meaning  as  Monotheist.  In  this  large*  sense  it  is  applicable 
to  all  Christians,  for  they  all  believe  in  the  unity  of  the  Divine 
nature ;  and  also  to  Jews  and  Mahommedans.  It  may  even 
include  Deists,  or  those  who  believe  in  God  on  grounds  oi 
reason  alone.  But  the  name  is  commonly  opposed  to  Trini- 
tarian,  and  is  applied  to  those  who,  accepting  the  Christian 
revelation,  believe  in  God  as  existing  in  one  person,  and 
*  acknowledge  Jesus  Christ  as  his  messenger  to  men. 

UNITY  or  ONENESS  (unum,  one)  is  a  property  of  being.  If 
anything  is,  it  is  one  and  not  many.     Omne  ens  est  uuum. 

*  Sir  W.  H:iinil('>n.  Difcuitirnt.  Ac,  Svn.  ljoi)<1..  \^h2.  p.  4,  nu!i*. 

•  Haywood,  rvit.  nf  Pitrt  Rfaxnti.  \\.  (.05. 
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Uniiy  is  defined  to  be  that  property,  qua  ens  est  vidh  isum 
in  se  ei  diviMtm  al>  omni  alio, 

Locke '  ma^Les  uniiy  synonymous  with  number.  But  Arii«< 
totle'  more  correctly  makes  unity  the  element  of  number,  and 
says  that  unity  is  indivisibleness.  That  which  is  indivisible, 
au  1  has  no  position,  is  a  monad.  That  which  is  indivisible, 
but  has  a  position,  is  a  poiiU,  That  which  is  divisible  only 
in  one  sense  is  a  line.  That  which  is  divisible  in  two  senses 
is  a  plane.  And  that  which  is  divisible  in  three  senses  is  a 
body  in  respect  of  quantity. 

According  to  Aristotle,'  the  modes  of  unity  are  reducible  to 
four,  that  of  continuity,  especially  natural  continuity,  which 
is  not  the  result  of  contact  or  tie — that  of  a  whole  naturally, 
which  has  figure  and  form,  and  not  like  things  united  by  vio- 
lence  —  that  of  an  individual  or  that  which  is  numerically 
indivisible  —  and  that  of  a  universal,  which  is  indivisible  in 
form  and  in  respect  of  science. 

Unity  has  been  divided  into  transcendental  or  eniitativey  by 
which  a  being  is  indivisible  in  itself — logical,  by  which  thiags 
like  each  other  are  classed  together  for  the  purposes  of  science 
— and  moral f  by  which  many  are  embodied  as  one  for  the  pur- 
poses of  life,  as  many  citizens  make  one  society,  many  soldiers 
one  army. 

Unity  is  opposed  to  plurality,  which  is  nothing  but  plui^es 
entUaies  aui  uniiates. 

Uniiy  is  specific  or  numerieal.  The  former  may  rather  be 
called  similitude^  and  the  latter  identity.^ 

"  The  essential  diversity  of  the  ideas  %inity  and  sameness  was 
among  the  elementary  principles  of  the  old  logicians ;  and  the 
sophisms  grounded  on  the  confusion  of  these  terms  have  been 
ably  exposed  by  Leibnitz  in  his  critique  on  Wissowatius.''" — 
V,  Distinction,  Identity. 

(TNI VERS ALS.  —  "The  same  colour  being  observed  to-day  in 
chalk  or  F.now,  which  the  mind  yesterday  recnived  from  milk, 
it  considers  that  appearance  alone,  makes  it  a  representativf 

'  Efsay  Oh  ffitm.  Vhderitand.^  b.  ii.,  ch.  10. 

*  Mdaphyt.,  lib.  iv^  cap.  6,  lib.  z.,  cnp.  1. 

'  Ibid  ,  lib.  X.,  oop.  1.  *  Hutcfaeflon,  Meiaphys..  para  8,  nap.  ft 

■  Oulerid^.  Second  Lay  Sermon,  p.  367.    Se«  also,  Aids  to  Rf/fectirm^  p.  Vfl. 
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oi  all  of  that  kind,  and  having  given  it  the  nai«e  of  wniteneai^ 
it  by  that  sound  signifies  the  same  quality,  wheresoever  to  \m 
imagined  or  met  with,  and  thus  itniversals,  whether  idea«  oi 
terms,  are  made.'" 

Universal  terms  may  denote,  1.  A  mathematical  universality 
as  all  circles  (no  exception)  have  a  centre  and  circumference. 
2.  A  physical  universality,  as  all  men  use  words  to  express 
their  thoughts  (though  the  dumb  cannot).  3.  A  moral  univer- 
sality, as  all  men  are  governed  by  affection  rather  than  by 
reason. 
Universal  (umtm  versus  alia)  means,  according  to  its  composi- 
tion, one  towards  many.  It  is  defined  by  Aristotle,*  "  that 
which  by  its  nature  is  fit  to  be  predicated  of  many."  And' 
'*  that  which  by  its  nature  has  a  fitness  or  capacity  to  be  in 
many."  It  implies  unity  with  community,  or  unity  shared  in 
by  many. 

Universals  have  been  divided  into,  1.  Metaphysical  or  unu 
versalia  ante  tvm.  2.  Physical,  or  universalia  in  re,  3.  Logical, 
or  nniversalia  post  rem. 

By  the  first  are  meant  those  archetypal  forms,  according  to 
which  all  things  were  created.  As  existing  in  the  Divine 
mind  and  furnishing  the  pattern  for  the  Divine  working,  these 
may  be  said  to  correspond  with  the  ideas  of  Plato. 

By  universals  in  the  second  sense  are  meant  certain  common 
natures,  which,  one  in  themselves,  are  diffused  over  or  shared 
in  by  many  —  as  rationality  by  all  men. 

By  universals  in  the  third  sense  are  meant  general  notions 
framed  by  the  human  intellect,  and  predicated  of  many  things, 
on  the  ground  of  their  possessing  common  properties  —  aa 
animal,  which  may  be  predicated  of  man,  lion,  horse,  &c. 

Realists  give  prominence  to  vniversals  in  the  first  and  8C(H)nd 
signification.  Nominalists  hold  that  the  true  meaning  of  i/rai* 
versals  is  that  assigned  in  the  third  sense.  While  concep- 
tiialists  hold  an  intermediate  view.^ 

In  ancient  philosophy  the  universals  were  called  pnedicahles 

<  I-ocke,  Euay  on  Hum.  Understand.,  book  ii.,  eh.  6. 

«  Lib.  de  InUrprH.,  cap.  5.  »  Mdaphyt.,  IHk  t.,  cap.  13. 

•  R»ld.  InUa.  Pbw.,  vmaj  t.,  ohap.  6;  Thomson,  OutUne  of  Lawt  of  Tfumglt,  2i.  «dlt. 
ie<rt.  2S. 
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(q,  V,),  and  were  arranged  in  fire  classes,  genus,  species,  dif- 
forentia,  proprium,  and  aceidens.  It  is  argued  that  there  can 
be  neither  more  nor  fewer.  For  whatever  is  predicated  of  man  j 
is  predicated  essentially  or  accidentally;  \i es»entially,  either  of 
the  whole  essence,  and  then  it  is  a  species;  of  a  common  part 
of  the  essence,  and  then  it  is  a  genus;  or  of  a  proper  part  of  the 
essence,  and  then  it  is  the  differentia  essentialis;  if  accidentally ^ 
it  either  flows  from  the  essence  of  the  subject,  and  is  its  prf>» 
priunij  or  does  not  flow  from  its  essence,  and  is  its  accidens. 

Or  it  may  be  argued  thus — universality  is  a  fitness  of  being 
predicated  of  many,  which  implies  identity  or  sameness,  or  at 
least  resemblance.  There  will  therefore  be  as  many  classes  of 
universals  as  there  are  kinds  of  identity.  Now,  when  one  thing 
is  said  to  be  the  same  with  another,  it  is  so  either  essentially 
or  accidentally;  if  essentially,  it  is  so  either  coinpletely  or  in- 
completely;  if  completely y  it  gives  a  species;  if  incompletely^  it 
is  so  in  form,  and  gives  the  differentia,  or  in  matter  and  gives 
the  genus;  ii  accidentally,  it  is  the  same  either  necessarily  and 
inseparably,  and  constitutes  the  proprium  —  or  contingently 
and  separably,  and  is  the  accidens. — Tellez.^  But  the  fivefold 
classification  of  universals  is  censured  by  Derodon.* 

(JHIVOCAL  WORBS  (una,  one;  vox,  word  or  meaning)  "are 
such  as  signify  but  one  idea,  or  at  least  but  one  sort  of  thing ; 
the  words  book,  bible,  fish,  house,  elephant,  may  be  called 
univocal  words,  for  I  know  not  that  they  signify  anything  else 
but  those  ideas  to  which  they  are  generally  affixed."  • 

"  I  think  it  is  a  good  division  in  Aristotle,  that  the  same 
word  may  be  applied  to  different  things  in  three  ways :  uni- 
vocally,  analogically,  and  equivocally.  Univocally,  when  the 
things  are  species  of  the  same  genus;  analogically,  when  the 
things  are  related  by  some  similitude  or  analogy ;  equitocaUy, 
when  they  have  no  relation  but  a  common  name."^ 

In  Ijogic  a  common  term  is  called  vnioocal  in  respect  of  those 
things  or  persons  to  which  it  is  applicable  in  the  same  signifi- 
cation, as  the  term  **  man."  Whately  observes  that  the  "  usual 


Samma,  pars  1,  dis.  t.,  tuaci.  1. 

*  Log„  para.  2,  c«p.  6.    8m  aJao  Thomion,  OutUme  of  Laws  of  Thought,  seot  87. 
"  WntUi,  Lng.,  b.  i.,  e.  -k 

*  Held,  Ourre*ptmdenoe,  p.  75. 
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division  of  nouns  into  univocal,  eguivoeal,  and  analogous,  and 
into  nouns  of  the  Jirst  and  second  intention^  are  not,  strictl} 
speaking,  divisions  of  words,  but  divisions  of  the  manner  of 
employing  tfiem;  the  same  word  may  be  employed  either  nni 
vocally,  eqni&ocally,  or  analogously ;  either  in  the  first  inten 
tion  or  the  second." ' 

V,  Analogous,  Equivocal,  Intkntion. 

DTILITT,  said  Kant,'  "  is  nothing  scarcely  but  a  frame  or  case 
which  may  serve  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  a  picture,  or  draw 
to  it  the  attention  of  those  who  are  not  connoisseurs;  but 
cannot  recommend  it  to  true  lovers  of  the  art,  or  determine 
its  price." 

"  What  is  useful  only  has  no  value  in  itself;  but  derives  all 
its  merit  from  the  end  for  which  it  is  useful."' 

**  Utility  is  an  idea  essentially  relative,  which  supposes  a 
higher  term."* 

The  doctrine  of  utility  in  morals  is,  that  actions  are  right 
because  they  are  useful.  It  has  been  held  under  various  forms. 
Some  who  maintain  that  utility  or  beneficial  tendency  is  what 
makes  an  action  right,  hold  that  a  virtuous  agent  may  be 
prompted  by  self-love  (as  Paley),  or  by  benevolence  (as  Ru- 
therforth),  or  partly  by  both  (as  Hume).  And  the  beneficial 
tendency  of  actions  has  by  some  been  viewed  solely  in  refer- 
ence to  this  life  (as  Hume  and  Bentham),  while  i)y  others  it 
has  been  extended  to  a  future  state  (as  Paley),  and  the  obli- 
gation to  do  such  actions  has  been  represented  as  arising  from 
the  rewards  and  punishments  of  that  future  state,  as  made 
known  by  the  light  of  nature  and  by  revelation  (as  Dwight). 

The  fundamental  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  utility  in  all 
its  modifications,  is  that  taken  by  Dr.  Reid,'  vis.,  "that 
agreeableness  and  utility  are  not  moral  conceptions,  nor  ha%€ 
they  any  connection  with  morality.  What  a  man  doea, 
merely  because  it  is  agreeable,  is  not  virtue.  Therefore  tlie 
Kpicurean  system  was  justly  thought  by  Cicero,  and  the  l'€>i 
moralists  among  the  ancients,  to  subvert  morality,  and  tu 
substitute  anotlicr  principle  in  its  room ;  and  this  system  ii 

>  Whately,  Log.,  b.  ii.,  cb.  5,  {  1.  >  Mdaphys.  du  Mceurt^  p.  15. 

■  i(<>i«l.  Ad.  ri'W..  v8«iy  r.,  ch.  5.  *  Manud  de  PfiUasoph  ,  p.  33i. 

*  Act.  I^iio.,  «*j«wiy  T.,  ch.  6. 
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liable  to  the  same  censure."  **  ffonestum,  igitur,  id  inieiligi 
muM^  quod  idle  eat,  tU,  defracta  omni  utUitatef  sine  uUis  premtU 
frwiibusve,  per  seipsum  jure  possU  laudariJ^ ' 


VELLEITY  {volOy  to  will)  18  an  indolent  or  inactive  wish  or, 
inclination  towards  a  thing,  which  leads  to  no  energetic  effort 
to  obtain  it,  as  when  it  is  said,  ^*  The  cat  likes  fish  but  will 
not  touch  the  water." 

"  The  wishing  of  a  thing  is  not  properly  the  willing  it,  but 
it  is  that  which  is  called  by  the  schools  an  imperfect  veUeity, 
and  imports  no  more  than  an  idle  inoperatiTe  complacency 
in,  and  desire  of  the  end,  without  any  consideration  of  the 
means."* 

**A  volition  which  cannot  carry  itself  into  execution."  — 
MUller.  —  V,  Volition. 

VEBAGITY  is  the  duty  of  preserving  the  truth  in  our  convei'- 
sation.  It  is  natural  for  us  to  speak  as  we  think,  and  to 
believe  that  others  do  the  same.  So  much  so  that  Dr.  Reid 
enumerates  an  instinct  of  veracity  and  a  corresponding  instinct 
of  credulity  as  principles  of  human  nature:  Children  do  not 
distrust  nor  deceive.  It  is  not  till  interest  or  passion  prompts 
men,  that  they  conceal  or  disguise  the  truth.  The  means 
employed  for  this  purpose  are  either  saying  what  is  false,  or 
equivocation  and  resej'vation  —  q,  v. 

VERBAL  is  opposed  to  real  (q,  v.),  1.  As  name  is  opposed  to 
thing;  and  2.  As  insincere  is  opposed  to  sincere.  "Great 
acclamations  and  verbal  praises  and  ackiicwled<^?nt9,  without 
an  honest  and  sincere  endeavour  to  please  a'i.;d  obey  him,  are 
but  pieces  of  mockery  and  hypocritical  coiirpliment."" 

*•  Sometimes  the  question  turns  on  the  moaning  and  extent 
of  the  terms  employed ;  sometimes  on  the  things  signified  by 
them.  If  it  be  made  to  appear,  therefore,  that  the  opposite 
sides  of  a  certa'n  question  may  be  held  by  parties  not  differing 
in  their  opinion  of  the  matter  in  hand,  then  that  questiou 


>  Ihi  Finibus,  ii.,  14.  *  South. 

•  Hale,  Oont.  Of  JfflidiMM. 
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may  he  pronounced  verbal;  or  depending  on  the  different 
senses  in  which  they  employ  the  terms.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
it  appears  that  they  employ  the  terms  in  the  same  sense,  bnt 
still  differ  as  to  the  application  of  one  of  them  to  the  other, 
then  it  may  be  pronounced  that  the  question  is  real — that 
they  differ  as  te  the  opinions  they  hold  of  the  things  or 
questions."* 

•VIBTUAL  is  opposed  to  actual,  —  "  It  is  not,  in  this  sense,  the 
foundation  of  Christian  doctrine,  but  it  contains  it  all ;  not 
only  in  general,  but  in  special ;  not  only  virtual,  but  actual; 
not  mediate,  but  immediate ;  for  a  few  lines  would  have  served 
for  a  foundation  general,  virtual,  and  mediate."  * 

A  thing  has  a  virtual  existence  when  it  has  all  the  coq> 
ditions  necessary  to  its  actual  existence.  The  statue  exists 
virtually  in  the  brass  or  iron,  the  oak  in  the  acorn.  The 
cause  virtually  contains  the  effect.  In  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  the  distinction  between  dvva^^;,  and  i%rti>Jix**^*  ^^^ 
#vfpy((a,  t.  e.,  potentia  or  virtus,  and  actus  is  frequent  and 
fundamental. 

"  A  letter  of  credit  does  not  in  reality  contain  the  sum  which 
U  represents ;  that  sum  is  only  really  in  the  coffer  of  the 
banker.  Yet  the  letter  contains  the  sum  in  a  certain  sense, 
since  it  holds  its  place.  This  sum  is  in  still  another  sense, 
contained;  it  is  virtually  in  the  credit^of  the  banker  who 
subscribes  the  letter.  To  express  these  differences  in  the 
language  of  Descartes,  the  sum  is  contained  formally  in  the 
coffer  of  the  banker,  objectively  in  the  letter  which  he  sub- 
scribed, and  eminently  in  the  credit  which  enabled  him  to 
subscribe  ;  and  thus  the  coffer  contains  the  reality  Jbrmal  of 
tlie  sum,  the  letter  the  reality  objective,  and  the  credit  of  the 
banker  the  reality  eminent.*'* 

TIRTIJE. — '*  For  if  virtue  be  an  election  annexed  unto  our  nature, 
and  consiffteth  in  a  mean,  which  is  determined  by  reason,  and 
that  mean  is  the  very  myddes  of  two  things  vicious,  the  one  ia 
surplusage,  the  other  in  lacke,"*  &c. 


»  Whfttely.  •  Bp.  Ti»y}or,  Dimuu.  from  Apery,  Met  t, 

■  Rnyer  CoIlar<l.  (EurrttM  de  Reid,  torn,  tl^  p.  858. 
*  Sir  T.  Elyot.  The  Govemour,  b.  11.,  o.  10. 
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Virtus^  in  Latin,  from  vii\  a  man,  and  dpfr^  in  Greek,  from 
"k^i,  MarSf  give  us  the  primary  idea  of  manly  strength. 
Virtue  then  implies  opposition  or  struggle.  In  roan,  the 
struggle  is  between  reason  and  passion  —  between  right  and 
wrong.  To  hold  by  the  former  is  virtue^  to  yield  to  tlie  latter 
is  vice.  According  to  Aristotle,  virtue  is  a  practical  habit 
acquired  by  doing  virtuous  acts.  He  called  those  virtues  intel* 
lectualy  by  which  the  intellect  was  strengthened,  and  morale 
by  which  the  life  was  regulated.  Another  ancient  division 
was  that  of  the  cardinal  virtues  —  which  correspond  to  the 
moral  virtues.  The  theological  virtues  were  faith,  hope,  and 
charity. 

The  opposite  of  virtue  is  vice, 

Aristotle  is  quoted  by  Bacon  in  Seventh  Book  Of  the  Ad- 
tancement  of  Learning,  as  saying, 

*'  As  beasts  cannot  be  said  to  have  vice  or  virtue,  so  neither 
can  the  gods ;  for  as  the  condition  of  the  latter  is  something 
more  elevated  than  virtue,  so  that  of  the  former  is  something 
different  from  vice."  * 

^.s  virtue  implies  trial  or  difficulty,  it  cannot  be  predicated 
of  Qod.    He  is  holy. 

Kant  frequently  insists  upon  the  distinction  between  virtue 
and  holiness.  In  a  holy  being,  the  will  is  uniformly  and 
without  struggle  in  accordance  with  the  moral  law.  In  a 
virtuous  being,  the  will  is  liable  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
sensibility,  in  opposition  or  resistance  to  the  dictates  of  reason. 
This  is  the  only  state  of  which  man  is  capable  in  this  life.  But 
he  ought  to  aim  and  aspire  to  the  attainment  of  the  higher  or 
holy  state,  in  which  the  will  without  struggle  is  always  in 
accordance  with  reason.  The  Stoics  thought  the  beau  ideal 
of  virtue,  or  the  complete  subjection  of  sense  and  appetite 
to  reason,  attainable  in  this  life. —  V,  Duty,  Merit,  Obliga- 
tion, Rectitude,  Standard,  Nature  of  Things. 

70LITI0N  {volo^  to  will)  '*i8  an  act  of  the  mind  knowingly 
exerting  that  dominion  it  takes  itself  to  have  over  any  part  of 
the  man,  by  employing  it  in,  or  withholding  it  from,  any  pa]> 
ticular  action."* 


»  Moffet,  ZVow«.,  p.  21H). 

^  Looku,  K*MLy  rm  Hum.  T'ndfrstand.^  book  ii.,  chap.  21,  Met.  1ft. 
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VOLITION  ~ 

*' There  is  an  error  which  lies  under  the  word  volUwm, 
Under  thai  word  you  include  both  the  Jinal  perception  of  the 
understanding  which  is  passive,  and  also  the  Jir.st  operation  or 
exertion  of  t^e  active  faculty  of  self-motive  power.  These 
two  you  think  to  be  necessarily  connected.  I  think  there  ia 
no  connection  at  all  between  them;  and  that  in  their  not 
being  connected  lies  the  difference  between  action  and  pas- 
pion ;  which  difference  is  the  essence  of  liberty."  * 

Things  are  sought  as  ends  or  as  means. 

The  schoolmen  distinguished  three  acts  of  will,  circa  Jinem, 
Velhili/f  Intention^  and  Fruition.  Gen.  iii.  6: — When  the 
in'oman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was 
pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one 
wise  (this  is  velleity)^  she  took  thereof  (this  is  intention)  and 
did  eat  (this  is  frtiition).  There  are  also  three  acts,  circa^ 
media,  viz.,  consent,  approving  of  means — election,  or  choosing 
the  most  fit,  and  application,  use,  or  employing  of  them. — F. 
Election,  Will. 


WELl-BEIWO.— "  This  is  beyond  all  doubt,  and  indisputable,'* 
says  Leighton  in  his  Theological  Lectures,  "that  all  men  wish 
well  to  themselves ;  nor  can  the  mind  of  man  divest  itself  of 
this  propensity,  without  divesting  itself  of  its  being.  This  is 
what  the  schoolmen  mean  when  in  their  manner  of  expression 
they  say  that  *the  will  (voluntas,  not  arbitrium)  is  carried 
towards  happiness,  not  simply  as  will,  but  as  nature.'  *  No 
man  hateth  his  own  flesh.' " 

"One  conclusion  follows  inevitably  from  the  preceding  posi- 
tion," says  Coleridge,'  "namely,  that  this  propensity  can  never 
be  legitimately  made  the  principle  of  morality,  even  because 
it  is  no  part  or  appurtenance  of  the  moral  will :  and  because 
the  proper  object  of  the  moral  principle  is  to  limit  and  control 
this  propensity,  and  to  determine  in  what  it  may  be,  and  in 
what  it  ought  to  be,  gratified ;  while  it  is  the  business  of 


'  Dr.  Bam.  Clarke,  Second  Letter  to  a  OenOanan,  p.  410. 
•  Aids  to  Jftilifjch'nn,  rol.  I.,  p.  20,  edit.  1S48. 
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philosophy  to  instruct  the  understanding,  and  the  office  of  ro- 
ligion  to  convince  the  whole  man,  that  otherwise  than  as  a 
regulated,  and  of  course  therefore  a  subordinate,  end,  this 
propensity,  innate  and  inalienable  though  it  be,  caii  never  be 
realized  or  fulfilled."  —  V.  Happiness. 

WHOLE  (oxoj). — "There  are  wholes  of  different  kinds ;  for,  in  tho 
^rst  place,  there  is  an  extended  whole,  of  which  the  parts  lie 
contiguous,  such  as  body  and  space.  Secondly,  There  is  a 
whole,  of  which  the  parts  are  separated  or  discrete,  such  as 
number,  which,  from  thence,  is  called  qxtantiiy  discrete.  Thirdly, 
There  is  a  whole,  of  which  the  parts  do  not  exist  together,  but 
only  by  succession,  such  as  time,  consisting  of  minutes,  hours, 
and  days,  or  as  many  more  parts  as  we  please,  but  which  all 
exist  successively,  or  not  together.  Fourthly,  There  is  what 
may  be  called  a  logical  whole,  of  which  the  several  specieses 
are  parts.  Animal,  for  example,  is  a  whole,  in  this  sense,  and 
man,  dog,  horse,  &c.,  are  the  several  parts  of  it.  An^  Ji/thlyf 
The  different  qualities  of  the  same  substance,  may  be  said  to 
be  parts  of  that  substance."  * 

A  whole  is  either  divisible  or  indivisible. 

Every  whole  as  a  whole  is  one  and  undivided.  But  though 
not  divided,  a  whoU  may  be  divisible  in  thought,  by  being 
reduced  to  its  elements  mentally,  or  it  may  be  altogether 
indivisible  even  in  thought.  This  latter  is  what  metaphysicians 
call  Toium  perfectionale,  and  it  is  only  applicable  to  Deity,  who 
is  wholly  in  the  universe,  and  wholly  in  every  part  of  it. 

A  divisible  whole  is  distinguished  as  potential,  or  that  which 
is  divisible  into  parts  by  which  it  is  not  constituted,  as  animal 
may  be  divided  into  man  and  brute,  but  is  not  constituted 
by  them ;  and  actual,  or  that  which  is  divisible  into  parts  by 
which  it  is  constituted,  as  man  may  be  divided  into  soul  and 
body. 

An  actual  whole  is  either  phy.iical  or  metaphysical,  A 
physical  whole  is  constituted  by  physiml  composition,  and  is 
integral  when  composed  of  the  integrant  parts  of  matter,  or 
essential  when  composed  of  matter  and  i  vm.  A  metaphysicA) 
whole  IS  constituted  by  metaphysical  composition,  which  ?9 


'  Moi\>ddo,  AncitfU  Metaphyt.,  book  ii.,  chap.  12. 
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fourfold :  1.  A  whole  made  up  of  genus  and  differentia  id 
essential  specific  whole — as  man,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  species  of 
animal,  is  made  up  of  the  genus  (animal)  and  the  differentia 
(rational).  2.  A  whole  made  up  of  the  specific  nature  and  the 
individual  differentia,  is  an  essential  nvmerical  whole,  3.  A 
whole  of  existence  contains  a  singular  essence  and  existence 
added.  4.  A  whole  of  subsistence  has  subsistence  added  to 
existence.' 

According  to  Derodon,'  an  essetitial  whole  is  that  from  which 
if  any  part  be  taken  the  being  perishes  —  as  man  in  respect 
of  his  body  and  soul.  An  integral  whole  is  that  from  which, 
if  any  part  be  taken,  the  being  is  not  entire  but  mutilated. 
Man  with  all  his  members  is  an  integral  whole;  cut  off  a  limb, 
he  is  not  an  integral,  but  still  an  essential  whole, 

*' A  whole  is  composed  of  distinct  parts.  Composition  may 
be  physical,  metaphysical,  or  logical, 

**  A  physical  whole  is  made  up  of  parts  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate, and  is  natural,  as  a  tree,  aHificial,  as  a  house,  moral,  or 
conventional,  as  a  family,  a  city,  &o, 

**  A  metaphysical  uhole  arises  from  metaphysical  composi- 
tion, as  potence  and  act,  essence  and  existence,  &c. 

"A  logical  whole  is  composed  by  genus  and  differentia,  and 
is  called  a  higher  notion,  which  can  be  resolved  into  notions 
under  it,  as  genus  into  species,  species  into  lower  species. 
Thus,  animal  is  divided  into  rational  and  irrational,  knowledge 
into  science,  art,  experience,  opinion,  belief. 

"  Of  the  parts  into  which  a  wJiole  is  divisible,  some  are  es- 
sential, so  that  if  one  is  wanting  the  being  ceases,  as  the  head 
or  heart  in  man ;  others  are  integral,  of  which  if  one  or  more 
be  wanting  the  being  is  not  entire,  as  in  man,  an  eye  or  arms ; 
others  are  constituent,  such  as  concur  to  form  the  substance 
of  the  thing,  as  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  water."* 
WHY?  —  As  an  interrogative,  this  word  is  employed  in  three 
senses,  viz.,  —  "By  what  proof  (or  reason) ?"  *•  From  what 
c.iuse  ?"  "  For  what  purpose  ?"  This  last  is  commonly  called 
the  **Jinal  cause,**  —  e,  g.,  **Why  is  this  prisoner  guilty  of  the 
crime?"     '  Why  does  a  stone  fall  to  the  earth?"     *'Why 


•  0ftronni9,  Uetaphyi.  ^futeralis,  wet.  15.  *  Log^  8  put.,  p.  70. 

*  P^manst.  Imtml.  ad  PAtto«oi>A^  p.  72. 
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WHY?- 

did  jou  go  to  London?''     Much  confusion  bos  arisen  from 
not  distinguishing  these  different  inquiries.' 

WILL. — Some  modern  philosophers,  especially  among  the  French, 
have  employed  the  term  activity  as  synonymous  with  will. 
But  the  former  is  of  wider  signification  than  tha latter.  Acti- 
vity is  the  power  of  producing  change,  whatever  the  chanj^e 
may  be.  Will  is  the  power  of  producing  acts  of  willing. —  V. 
Volition. 

"  Every  man  is  conscious  of  a  power  to  determine,"  says 
Dr.  Reid,*  "  in  things  which  he  conceives  to  depend  upon  his 
determination.     To  this  power  we  give  the  name  of  tpilU* 

**  Will  is  an  ambiguous  word,  being  sometimes  put  for  the 
factiUy  of  willing ;  sometimes  for  the  net  of  that  faculty, 
besides  other  meanings.  But  volUioji  always  signifies  the  act 
qf  Willi ng^  and  nothing  else.  Willingness,  I  think,  is  opposed 
fO  unwillingness  or  aversion.  A  man  is  willing  to  do  what  he 
tA8  no  aversion  to  do,  or  what  he  has  some  desire  to  do,  though 
perhaps  he  has  not  the  opportunity ;  and  I  think  this  is  never 
call<)d  volition."* 

"  By  the  term  will  I  do  not  mean  to  express  a  more  or  less 
highly  developed  faculty  oi  desiHng ;  but  that  innate  intellec- 
tual energy  which,  unfolding  itself  from  all  the  other  forces 
of  the  mind,  like  a  flower  from  its  petals,  radiates  through  the 
whole  sphere  of  our  activity  —  a  faculty  which  we  are  better 
able  to  feel  than  to  define,  and  which  we  might,  perhaps,  most 
appropriately  designate  as  the  purely  practical  faculty  of 
man."* 

"Appetite  is  the  wiWs  solicitor,  and  the  will  is  appetite's 
controller ;  what  we  covet  according  to  the  one,  by  the  other 
we  often  reject."* 

On  the  difference  between  desiring  and  wiUingy  see  Locke, 
Essay  on  Hum,  Understand,;^  Reid,  ^c<.  i't^ic.;'  Stewart,  ^c^. 
and  Mor,  Pow} 

By  some  philosophers  this  difference  has  been  overlooked 
and  they  have  completely  identified  desire  and  volition. 


*  Wbfttoly,  Log^  Appendix  1. 

•  Oorretpondence  o/J>r.  Rdd^  p  79. 
«  Uook«r,  Ecdes.  Bil.,  book  i. 

'  Ereay  ii.,  ch.  2. 

48 


^  Ad.  Paw.^  esfiay  H.,  oh.  1. 

*  Veuchtemleben,  Diddica  of  the  Siwl 

*  Book  ii.,  ch.  21. 

*  Append.,  p.  471. 
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"  Vi'hat  is  desire/'  says  Dr.  Priestley,*  "  besides  t.  wish  to 
obtain  some  apprehended  good?  And  is  not  every  wish  a  voli- 
tion? £very  volition  is  nothing  more  than  a  desire,  vis.,  a 
desire  to  accomplish  some  end,  which  end  may  be  consideriMi 
as  the  olject  of  the  passion  or  affection." 

"Volition,"  says  Mr.  Belsham,  "is  a  modification  of  the 
pasbion  of  desire."  Mr.  James  Mill,  in  his  Analysis  of  the 
Hnm»  Mind,  holds  that  the  will  is  nothing  but  the  desire  that 
is  most  powerful  at  the  time.  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  in  his  Leo 
iurts  on  Mor,  Philosophy y  has  not  spoken  of  the  faculty  of  will 
or  of  acts  of  volition  as  separate  from  our  desires.  And  in  hiu 
Essay  on  Cause  and  Effect,^  he  has  said,  "  Those  brief  feelings 
which  the  body  immediately  obeys  are  oommonly  termed  voli- 
tions, while  the  more  lasting  wishes  are  simply  denominated 
desires." 

The  view  opposed  to  this  is  strongly  asserted  in  the  follow- 
ing passage:  —  "We  regard  it  as  of  great  moment  that  the 
will  should  be  looked  on  as  a  distinct  power  or  energy  of  the 
mind.  Not  that  we  mean  to  represent  it  as  exercised  apart 
from  all  other  faculties ;  on  the  contrary,  it  blends  itself  with 
every  other  power.  It  associates  itself  with  our  intellectual 
decisions  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  emotional  attachments  on 
the  other,  but  contains  an  important!  olement  which  cannot 
be  resolved  into  either  the  one  or  the  other,  or  into  both  com- 
bined. The  other  powers,  such  as  the  sensibility,  the  reason, 
the  conscience,  may  influence  the  will,  but  they  cannot  consti- 
tute it,  nor  yield  its  peculiar  workings.  We  have  only  by 
consciousness  to  look  into  our  souls,  as  the  wiU  is  working,  to 
discover  a  power,  which,  though  intimately  connected  with 
the  other  attributes  of  mind,  even  as  tlicy  are  closely  related 
to  each  other,  does  yet  stand  out  distinctly  from  them,  with 
its  peculiar  functions  and  its  own  province.  We  hold  that 
there  cannot  be  an  undertaking  more  perilous  to  the  best  inte- 
rests of  philosophy  and  humanity,  than  the  attempt  to  resolve 
the  loill  into  anything  inferior  to  itself.  In  particular  it 
may  be,  and  should  be  distinguished  from  that  with  which  it 
has  been  so  often  confounded,  the  emotional  part  of  man's 
nature." 


■  rhflfmph.  A>eefi.,  p.  »  •  fi«et.  8 
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A  *«ording  t<»  Ritter,'  '*  it  was  a  principle  with  the  Stoics  that 
will  and  desire  are  one  with  thought,  and  may  be  resolved 
into  it."  Hence  their  saying,  Omne  aciem  est  in  inUllectu, 
And  hence  they  maintained  that  passion  was  just  an  erro- 
neous judgment.  But  this  is  to  confound  faculties  which  are 
distinct.  By  the  intellect  we  know  or  understand,  by  the  seu- 
sitivity  we  feel  or  desire,  and  by  the  will  we  detof  mine  to  do 
or  not  to  do,  to  do  this  or  to  do  that. 

LUelleclus  est  prior  toUmtaie,  non  enim  est  toluntas  nisi  de 
bono  iuieUeeto,  —  Thomas  Aquinas.' 

Ea  qnce  sunt  in  intelleciu  sunt  principia  eorttm  quae  sunt  in 
affectu^  in  qttantutn  scilicet  bonvm  intellecfvm  mot>et  affectum,* 

In  what  sense  the  understanding  moves  the  w*il  is  shown 
by  Aquinas.^ 

"  Whether* or  no  the  judgment  does  certainly  and  infallibly 
command  and  draw  after  it  the  acts  of  the  wiU,  this  is  certain, 
it  does  of  necessity  precede  them,  and  no  man  can  fix  his  love 
upon  anything  till  his  judgment  reports  it  to  the  wiU  as 
amiable."* 

On  the  question,  whether  the  connection  between  the  intel- 
lect and  the  wiU  be  direct  or  indirect,  see  Locke,  Essay  on 
Hum,  Understand,;*  Jonathan  Edwards,  Inquii-y;^  Dr.  Turn- 
bull,  Christ,  Philosoph} 
Will  (Freedom  of). — "  This  is  the  essential  attribute  of  a  will, 
and  contained  in  the  very  idea,  that  whatever  determines  the 
will  acquires  this  power  from  a  previous  determination  of  the 
will  itself.  The  will  is  ultimately  self-determined,  or  it  is  no 
longer  a  will  under  the  law  of  perfect  freedom,  but  a  nature 
under  the  mechanism  of  cause  and  effect."' 

••  We  need  only  to  reflect  on  our  own  experience  to  be  con- 
Tinced  that  the  man  makes  the  motive,  and  not  the  motiye  the 
man.  What  is  a  strong  motive  to  one  man,  is  no  motive  at  all 
to  another.  If,  then,  the  man  determines  the  motive,  what 
determines  the  man  to  a  good  and  worthy  act,  we  will  say,  or 
n  virtuous  course  of  conduct?  The  inteJligent  will,  or  the 
self-determining  power  ?    True,  in  part  it  is ;  and  therefore 

*  HiSL  of  Ane  Phi/ognph^  toI.  iil.,  p.  669.  *  Sum.  TheoL,  ii.,  1.  qmest.  88. 

*  Ihiilemj  W..  '1,  quicst  7,  art.  2.  •  Ibid,,  ii..  1,  quM0t.  0,  art.  1. 

*  South.  Seruum  on  Malt,  x.,  37.  •  B.  i.,  ch.  21.  '  Parti.,  mot  2. 

*  P- 106.  •  Oolerldge,  Aid*  to  Rt^fUctYinj  Tol.  i ,  p.  8S7. 
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tho  will  is  pre-eminently,  the  spiritual  constituent  in  our  being. 
But  will  any  man  admit,  that  his  own  toill  is  the  only  and 
sufficient  determinant  of  all  he  is,  and  all  he  does  ?  Is  no- 
thing to  be  attributed  to  the  harmony  of  the  system  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  to  the  pre-established  fitness  of  the  objects 
and  agents,  known  and  unknown,  that  surround  him,  as  act- 
ing on  the  tciU,  though,  doubtless,  with  it  likewise  ?  a  process 
which  the  co-instantaneous,  yet  reciprocal  action  of  the  air 
and  the  vital  energy  of  the  lungs  in  breathing,  may  help  to 
render  intelligible."* 

**  It  is  very  true  that  in  willing  an  act,  or  in  any  act  of  self- 
determination,  I  am  or  may  be  induced  by  a  variety  of  motives 
or  impulses— my  wUl  may  be  moved ;  but  this  does  not  exclude 
the  power  of  origination,  for  the  consent  even  to  the  outward 
inducement  or  stimulus,  still  requires  this  unique  act  of  self- 
determination  in  order  to  the  energy  requisite  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  deed.  That  it  is  so,  who  shall  doubt  who  is  conscious 
of  the  power?  or  if  he  believes  that  he  has  not  this  conscious- 
ness he  belies  his  own  nature.  The  actuation  of  the  individual 
yfill  not  only  does  not  exclude  self-determination,  but  implies 
it  —  implies  that,  though  actuated,  but  actuated  only  because 
already  self-operant,  it  is  not  compelled  or  acting  under  the 
law  of  outward  causation.  How  often  do  we  not  see  that  a 
stem  resolve  has  produced  a  series  of  actions,  which,  sustained 
by  the  inward  energy  of  the  man,  has  ended  in  its  complete 
achievement  ?  Contrast  this  with  the  life  and  conduct  of  the 
wayward,  the  fickle  and  the  unsteady,  and  it  is  impossible  nut 
to  find  the  inward  conviction  strengthened  and  confirmed,  that 
the  mil  is  the  inward  and  enduring  essence  of  man's  being."' 

"The  central  point  of  our  consciousness — that  which  makes 
each  man  what  he  is  in  distinction  from  every  other  man  — 
that  which  expresses  the  real  concrete  essence  of  the  mind 
apart  from  its  regulated  laws  and  formal  processes,  is  the  tri7/. 
Will  expresses  power,  spontaneity,  the  capacity  of  acting  in- 
dependently and  for  ourselves."* 

"  Will  may  be  defined  to  be  the  faculty  which  is  apprehended 
in  the  consciousness,  as  the  originating  power  of  the  personal 


>  Ooleridfre.  Jid$  to  ReJUetUmy  Tol.  i.,  p.  44. 

•  Gre«n,  Mrntal  J>ynamie§,  p.  54.  •  Morell,  PhiJ.  «/  JtfUg^  p.  & 
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sclf.  Not  that  it  can  be  seen  to  be  an  absolute  power  cf  self 
origination  ;  it  is  possible  that  it' may  always  be  determine<l 
by  subtile  forces  which  do  not  fall  within  the  sphere  of  con- 
sciousness. But  so  far  as  apprehension  can  reach,  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  will  appear  to  have  their  origin  in  an  activity 
of  the  personal  self."^ — V,  Natuee,  Fbee-\iill,  Libert r, 
Necessity. 
WISDOM,  says  Sir  W.  Temple,  ^*  is  that  which  makes  man  judge 
what  are  the  best  ends,  and  what  the  best  means  to  attain 
them." 

"Wisdom,"  says  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  "is  the  habitual  em- 
ployment of  a  patient  and  comprehensive  understanding  in 
combining  various  and  remote  means  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind." 

Wisdom  is  the  right  use  or  exercise  of  knowledge,  and  differs 
from  knowledge,  as  the  use  which  is  made  of  a  power  or  faculty 
differs  from  the  power  or  faculty  itself. 

Proverbs  ch.  xv.,  v.  2,  The  tongue  of  the  wise  useth  know- 
ledge aright.  Knowledge  puffeth  up.  Knowledge  is  proud 
that  he  hath  learned  so  much.  Wisdom  is  humble  that  he 
knows  no  more. 

The  word  corresponding  to  wisdom  was  used  among  the 
Greeks  to  designate  philosophy.  And  in  our  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  word  wisdom  frequently  denotes  the  reli- 
gions sentiment,  or  the  fear  and  love  of  God. 
WIT  (witej  to  know)  originally  signified  knowledge  or  wisdom. 
We  still  say,  in  his  wits,  out  of  his  wits,  for  in  or  out  of  a  sound 
mind.  Mr.  Locke*  says,  "  Wit  lies  most  in  tlie  assemblage  of 
ideas,  and  putting  those  together  with  quickness  and  variety, 
wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  congruity,  thereby 
to  make  up  pleasant  pictures,  and  agreeable  visions  in  the 
fancy.  Judgment,  on  the  contrary,  lies  quite  on  the  other 
side,  in  separating  carefully  one  from  another,  ideas,  wherein 
can  be  found  the  least  difference,  thereby  to  avoid  being  mis- 
led by  similitude,  and  by  affinity  to  take  one  thing  for  another. 
This  is  a  way  of  proceeding  quite  contrary  to  metaphor  and 
allusion,  wherein,  for  the  most  part,  lies  that  entertain  men* 
aad  pleasantry  of  wit,  which  strikes  so  lively  on  the  faDcy, 

^M»    ■  II   ^^^M^^M     ^W-L        M    I       ■     M_^^      L^ L»    »       fT     II  I         _  ■  .    ■    ■■  ~l 

'  ThompcoD,  Christ.  Theitm,  book  i.,  cb.  3.  *  JSteay,  b.  U ,  eh  11 
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and  therefore  is  so  acceptable  to  all  people ;  because  its  beaatj 
appears  at  first  sight,  and  there  is  required  no  labour  of 
thought  to  examine  what  truth  or  reason  there  is  in  it." 

** This,"  says  Mr.  Addison,*  "is,  I  think,  the  best  and  most 
philosophical  account  that  I  ever  met  with  of  wit,  which  geno- 
i-allj,  though  not  always,  consists  in  such  a  resemblance  and 
congruity  of  ideas  as  this  author  mentions.  I  shall  only  add 
to  it,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  every  resemblance  of  ideas 
is  not  that  which  we  call  loiY,  unless  it  be  such  an  one  that 
gives  delight  and  surprise  to  the  reader :  these  two  properties 
seem  essential  to  mt,  more  particularly  the  last  of  them.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Locke's  account  of  wtty  with  this  short  explanation,  com- 
prehends most  of  the  species  of  teit,  as  metaphors,  similitudes, 
allegories,  enigmas,  mottoes,  parables,  fables,  dreams,  visions, 
dramatic  writings,  burlesques,  and  all  the  methods  of  allu- 
sion ;  as  there  are  many  other  pieces  of  toit,  how  remote  soever 
they  may  appear  at  first  sight,  from  the  foregoing  description, 
which,  upon  examination,  will  be  found  to  agree  with  it." 

"  It  is  the  design  of  tr/Y,"  says  Dr.  Campbell,*  "to  excite  in 
the  mind  an  agreeable  surprise,  and  that  arising,  not  from 
anything  marvellous  in  the  subject,  but  solely  from  the 
imagery  she  employs,  or  the  strange  assemblage  of  related 
ideas  presented  to  the  mind.  This  end  is  effected  in  one  or 
other  of  these  three  ways :  first,  in  debasing  things  pompous 
or  seemingly  grave:  I  say  seemingly  grave,  because  to  vilify 
what  is  truly  grave,  has  something  shocking  in  it,  which 
rarely  fails  to  counteract  the  end ;  secondly,  in  aggrandizing 
things  little  and  frivolous;  thirdly,  in  setting  ordinary  objecta, 
by  means  not  only  remote  but  apparently  contrary,  in  a  paiv 
ticular  and  uncommon  point  of  view." 

Dr.  Barrow,*  speaking  of  JaceiimiMness,  says,  "Sometimes  it 
lieth  in  pat  allusion  to  a  known  story,  or  in  seasonable  appli* 
cation  of  a  trivial  saying,  or  in  forging  an  apposite  tale: 
sometimes  it  playeth  in  words  and  phrases,  taking  advantage 
from  the  ambiguity  of  their  sense,  or  the  affinity  of  their 
sound:  sometimes  it  is  wrapped  in  a  dress  of  humorooi 
expression ;  sometimes  it  lurketh  under  an  odd  similitude ; 

f  Slpectatnr,  62.  •  Phil,  qf  RJid.,  b  !,  ch  2,  smsL  1. 

'  Sermou  affainst  Fi^nl'sh  Talkinr, 
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■ometimes  tt  is  lodged  in  a  sly  question,  in  a  smart  answer,  in 
a  qnifkish  reason,  in  a  shrewd  intimation,  in  cunningly 
diverting  or  oleverly  retorting  an  objection :  sometimes  it  is 
couched  in  a  bold  scheme  of  speech,  in  a  tart  irony,  in  a  lusty 
hyperbole,  in. a  startling  metaphor,  in  a  plausible  reconciling 
of  contradictions,  or  in  acute  nonsense :  sometimes  a  scenical 
representation  of  persons  or  things,  a  counterfeit  speech,  a 
mimical  look  or  gesture  passeth  for  it:  sometimes  an  affected 
simplicity:  sometimes  a  presumptuous  bluntness  givfyth  it 
being ;  sometimes  it  riseth  from  a  lucky  hitting  upon  what  is 
strange :  8om«timeB  from  a  crafty  wresting  obrious  matter  to 
the  purpose :  often  it  oonsisteth  in  one  knows  not  what,  and 
springeth  up  one  can  hardly  tell  how/' 

«Trae  «nl  in  like  the  brUliant  gtoM 
Dug  from  the  Indian  mine; 
Which  hoasts  two  Tarious  powers  in  OCM— < 
To  cat  M  well  as  shine. 

MQenias,  like  that,  if  polished  bright, 
With  the  same  gifts  abounds. 
Appears  at  once  both  keen  and  bright, 
And  sparkles  while  it  woands." — Anov. 

WIT  and  HTJMOTTB  commonly  concur  in  a  tendency  to  provoke 
laughter,  by  exhibiting  a  curious  and  unexpected  affinity ;  the 
first  generally  by  comparison,  either  direct  or  implied,  the 
second  by  connecting  in  some  other  relation,  such  as  causality 
or  vicinity,  objects  apparently  the  most  dissimilar  and  hetero- 
geneous ;  which  incongruous  affinity  gives  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word  oddity ,  and  is  the  proper  object  of  laughter/'^ 

''  The  feeling  of  the  ludicrous  seems  to  be  awakened  by  the 
discovery  of  an  unexpected  relation  between  objects  in  other 
respects  wholly  dissimilar.'' ' 

l>r.  Trusler  says  that  wii  relates  to  the  matter,  humour  to  the 
manner ;  that  our  old  comedies  abounded  with  wit,  and  our  old 
actors  with  humour;  that  humour  always  excites  laughter,  but 
wit  does  not ;  that  a  fellow  of  humour  will  set  a  whole  company 
in  a  roai',  but  that  there  is  a  smartness  in  wit,  which  cuts  while 
it  pleases.     Wii,  he  adds,  always  implies  sense  and  abilities, 

*■  Campbell,  PhU.  of  RheL,  b.  i.,  ehap.  2,  seet  2. 
•  M-Cosb,  Typical  Ibmu,  b.  iii.,  chap.  2, 1 6. 
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while  humour  does  not;  humcur  is  chiefly  relished  by  the 
vulgar,  but  education  is  requisite  to  comprehend  loU^ 

Lord  Shaftesbury  has  an  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  WU  and 
Humour} 


ZOONOHT  (S<^i  animal;  i«^wk>  law).— That  department  of 
knowledge  which  ascertiuns  the  laws  of  organic  life.  Dr. 
Darwin  published  a  well-known  work  under  this  title,  in 
which  he  classifies  the  facts  belonging  to  animal  life,  and  by 
comparing  them  seeks  to  nnravel  the  theory  of  diseases. 


*ftykr,<twiigpn.  •  ah«wfvMMb>,  voL  L 
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OP 

THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SCIENCES. 


A.  1.  In  Logic,  the  Symbol  of  general  affirmative  propositions. 
Asserit  A,  negat  £,  verum  generaliter  ambo ; 
Asserit  I,  negat  O,  sed  particulariter  ambo. 
A  and  I  are  the  vowels  of  afftrmo :  E  and  O  of  n«go. — See 
Barbara,  Proposition  and  Syllogism. 

2.  In  Complex  and  Modal  propositions,  the  affirmation  of 
the  mode  and  of  the  proposition. — Aristotle.'  Port  Royal 
Logic* 

8.  Symbol  of  the  Absolute.    A  =  A  expresses  the  prin- 
cipal of  Absolute  Identity. 
ABDEKITISM,  from  the  citizens  of  Abdera,  renowned  for  their 
stupidity :  in  Kant/  moral  A.,  the  theory  that  the  human 
race  will  never  advance  beyond  its  present  moral  state. 
•ABDUCTION,  in  Logic. 

ABERBAHCE,  ABERRANCT,  ABBRRAVT  (in  Biology), 
ABERRATIOIf  (Lat.),  all  mark  wandering,  deviation  from 
what  is  sound,  normal,  typical,  or  standard.— Sir  T.  Browne,* 
Ch.  Darwin,*  Glanville,'  Sir  H.  Holland,^  T.  V.  WoUaston.' 
*ABIIITT  and  IKABIUTT  —  (Natural  and  Moral). 
^Ability  Natural.    ^Inability  Natural. 

^Ability  Moral— ''Sufficiency  of  ethical  motive  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all  ethical  law."— C.  F.  V. 
^Inability  MoraL — "  Deficiency  in  ethical  motive  consequent 
upon  want  of  harmony  between  personal  inclination  and 
moral  requirements."  —  C.  F.  V. 

«  Prior  Antdytie:  •  TntfUt.  by  J.  S.  Bapies.  p.  ii.,  ch.  3.  ■  SlreU  d.  FacHltSUn,  134, 
9tq.  *  Vutgar  Errors,  189,  It.  12.  •  Origin  of  Spedet^  ch.  13,  vl.  202.  •Sceptin  Scieih 
t(^ch.  11.  M.    vJfenfaiPftyiio/fyy.Ti.  114.117.    ^VariaUon^^  Specif s,'l,Z.  lb. 
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ABNOBMAL  (Lat.),  departing  from  a  law,  type,  or  standard.  — 

Darwin,* 
ABORIGIIf  AL  (Lat.),  in  Psychology,  original,  in  the  primitive 

condition.  —  Herbert  Spencer." 
ABORTIVE  (Lat.);  in  Biology,  prematurely  bom,  failing  of  its 

ends,  or  of  complete  development.  —  Whewell* 
ABROOATIOH  (abrogo,  to  recall)  is  the  annulling  or  recalling 

of  a  law.  —  F.  V.  8. 
*ABSCISSIO  IKFIHITL— Bacon.* 

♦ABSOLUTE.—"  Properly,  self-sufficient,  independent  both  in 
nature  and  in  action."  —  C.  F.  V." 

**  The  term  absolute  is  of  twofold  (if  not  threefold)  antiquity,  coiv 
responding  to  the  double  (or  treble)  signification  of  the  word  in 
Latin.  1.  Absolutum  means  what  la  freed  or  loosed;  in  which  sense 
the  absolute  will  be  what  is  aloof  from  relation,  comparison,  limita- 
tion, dependence,  etc.,  and  is  thus  tantamount  to  rd  div6Xvrov  of  the 
lower  Greeks.  In  this  meaning  the  Absolute  is  not  opposed  lo  the 
Infinite,  2.  Absolutum  means  finished^  perfected,  completed;  in 
which  sense  the  Absolute  will  be  what  is  out  of  relation,  etc.,  as 
finished,  perfect,  complete,  total,  and  thus  corresponds  to  rd  SW,  and 
rd  TiXiiov  of  Aristotle.  In  this  acceptation  (and  it  is  that  in  which  I 
inyariably  use  it)  the  Absolute  is  diametrically  opposed  to,  is  contra- 
dictory of,  the  /n>ntt«."  — Sir  W.  Hamilton.* 

"  By  the  Absolute^  is  meant  that  which  exists  in  and  by  itself, 
having  no  necessary  relation  to  any  other  being.  By  the  Infinite  la 
meant  that  which  is  free  from  all  possible  limitation;  that  than 
which  a  greater  is  ineonceiyable,  and  which,  consequently,  can  re- 
ceive no  additional  attribute  or  mode  of  existence,  which  it  had  noi 
from  all  eternity."  —  Mansel.* 

"The  plain  and  etymological  meaning  of  the  term  is  freed  or 
loosed f  and  hence  it  means  freed  from  restriction  or  condition.  In 
this  sense  it  is  evident  that  the  Infinite  must  be  absolute,  for  thai 
which  is  not  limited  does  not  afibrd  the  possibility  of  restriction. 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  philosophers  have  uniformly  used  the 
word ;  and  in  this  sense  Sir  W.  Hamilton  admits  that '  the  Absolute 
is  not  opposed  to  the  Infinite.*  **  —  Calderwood.** 

^Absolute  (Unconditioiied,  Infinite).— See  Reid,'  J.  S.  Mill,* 
Tennemann,**  Whewell." 
^Abstinence. 

t  Origin  of  SpMitM^  ch.  1 .  •  Ptyehxilogy,  ri.  130.  ■  Hist,  of  Scientific  Jdeat^  b.  riU  ch.  1. 
*Novum  Organon,  bk.  ii.,  26.  •  Ditctution*^  p.  14,  note.  •  Limits  of  Religious  Tfiought^ 
p.  45.  t  Phil,  of  Infiniity  2  ed ,  p.  165.  8  InteUectnal  Pawers,  esctay  t.,  cb.  3.  •  Loffie^  L. 
2, 7.    M  Hist.  PkHos.  (Johniion>  Tninslatiou),  g  390.    «  Hist.  Seisntif.  Meat,  00. 
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*ABSTSACT,ABSTBACTION.—*' Abstract  is  applied  to  a 
quality  considered  in  itself  apart  from  the  object  in  which  it 
exists.  Abstractioil  is  the  exercise  of  mind  by  which 
attention  is  withdrawn  from  certain  qualities  in  an  object, 
or  from  certain  objects  among  many,  and  concentrated  upon 
others."  —  C.  F.  V. 
♦Abstraction  (Logical).    *Ab8traction  (Psychological). 

*ABSTE ACTIVE  (Knowledge)  and  INTUITIVE.—"  Cognitio 
abstract! va,  Cognitio  intuitiva :  in  the  Scholastic  Philosophy, 
the  former  applies  to  all  representations  of  objects  by  the 
imagination  or  memory,  as  well  as  to  what  is  more  properly 
abstract  knowledge."---See  Hamilton/  Mill."    F.  V.  8. 

♦Absurd. 

ACADEMICAL  DISPUTATION.— See  Disputation,  Academ- 
icaL 

'''ACADEMICS. —  '*  ^AKadi/fieia,  or  'kKadTjfua,  academy,  the  name 
of  the  garden  or  gymnasium  in  which  Plato  taught,  has 
been  used  to  describe  his  philosophy.  The  successive  Pla- 
tonic Schools  have  been  named  the  Academies,  their  teach- 
ers the  Academics." — C.  F.  V.  See  Archer  Butler,^  Foucher,* 
Gerlach,*  Vossius.* 

ACADEMISM.  —  Doctrine  of  the  Academy.  —  And.  Baxter.' 

♦Academy.    *  A  catalepsy. 

ACCENT  (Fallacy  of).  —  The  ambiguity  arising  from  a  mis- 
placed emphasis,  or  from  the  separation  of  words  from  their 
context,  or  by  italicising  what  was  not  meant  to  be  itali- 
cised.—  Jevons.* 

*Accident.    *Accidental. 

ACCIDENTAL  DEFINITION  assigns  the  properties  of  a  spe- 
cies, or  the  accidents  of  an  individual ;  description. 

ACCIDENTALLY,  in  Scholastic  Logic,  is  applied  to  an  attri- 
bute which  is  not  indeed  part  of  the  essence,  but  which  is  a 
consequence  of  it,  and  is  therefore  inseparably  attached  to 
the  species.  —  Mill.' 

ACCIDENTIS  FALLACIA.-See  Fallacy. 

s  JSet'd,  812.  «  ExamintxU  of  HamiUmi's  PkU^  836,  3d  edit.,  392,  note.  ■  Led.  on  Ano, 
PAt7.,  4th  aeries.  «  Diuertatio  d«  Phil.  Academ.,  Par.  1602.  •  CbmmenUxtio  exkibem  de 
PnbabilUaU  Digputatioiut,  4to  Goett.  •De  Fhiloeophorum^  sectie,  1667.  iNoL  of 
Ana,  ii.  275.    >  £Zem.  Xe«s.  in  Xo^,  174.    »  Zc^,  b.  ii.,  ch.  7,  g  7. 
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ACHILLES  (and  the  Tortoise).  —  In  Lo^c,  a  sophism  osed' 
by  the  Eleatic  School  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of 
movement.  —  Aristotle/  Diogenes  Laertius.' 

ACOSMIST.  —  ''One  who  theoretically  denies  the  existence  of 
the  Universe,  as  distinct  from  the  Absolute  Being.''  —  C. 
F.V. 

*ACROAM ATICAL.  ~ ''  Designed  for  the  hearing  of  the  initi- 
ated ;  applied  to  the  lessons  which  were  Esoteric  {icureptKdg), 
in  contrast  with  the  Exoteric ;  those  given  to  general  audi- 
ences (ffwrep/Kdf)." — C.  F.  V. 

*ACT.  —  "  In  its  widest  sense,  any  exercise  of  Vital  Energy."  -— 
C.  F.  V. 
*  Action.    *  Action  and  Act 

^Action,  Moral — "Self-directed  Action,  which  comes  under 
the  scope  of  moral  law.    An  overt  action  which  possesses 
moral  quality  must  have  motive^  act,  and  end"  —  C.  F.  V. 
♦Active.    *Activity.  —  See  WilL 

ACTUAL  marks  what  is  now  in  being,  or  in  act — opposed  to 
Potential 

ACTUATION,  in  Psychology,  operation  of  the  faculties  of  the 
soul. — Glanville.* 

♦Actus  Primus.    *ActU8  Secundus.    *  Adage. 

ADEPT  (adipiscor,  to  attain). — Among  Alchemists,  those  who 
were  said  to  have  found  the  Panacea,  a  universal  medicine, 
and  the  Philosopher's  Stone,  were  called  Adepts,  Adepti. — 
C.  F.  V. 

ADEQUATE  (adeguo,  to  equal)  is  applied  to  our  cognitions  and 
ideas.  Our  knowledge  of  an  object  is  adequate  or  complete 
when  it  extends  to  all  the  properties  of  that  object.  An 
idea  is  adequate  when  it  is  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the 
object  which  it  represents. — F.  V.  3. 
Adequate.  1.  (Idea),  conformed  to  the  nature  of  the  objects 
represented.  Applied  by  Spinoza*  especially  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  Qod, 

Watts :  *  **  Those  are  adequate  ideas  which  perfectly  represent 
their  archetypes  or  object;  Inadequate  are  but  a  partial  or  in- 
complete representation  of  those  archetypes  to  which  they  are  re> 
ferred."^ 


1  Phyticti,  It.,  ch.  9.   « Ix.,  xx!!!.,  xxlx.   •  Pre-^xUtmce  qf  Souh,  110.   «  Eth^  Pirt  11. 
de  Anima.    *  Lofftck. 
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Locke:'    "All  our  simple  ideas  ore  adequate,  beoanse,  being 
liothing  but  the  efifects  of  certain  powers  in  things,  fitted  and  or- 
dained by  God  to  produce  such  sensations  in  us,  they  cannot  but  be 
correspondent  and  adequate  to  those  powers." 
2.  (Definition)  in  Logic. 

Whately :  "  Neither  too  extensive  nor  too  narrow  for  the  thing 
defined ;  e,  g.,  to  define  *fi«hf  an  animal  that  lives  in  the  water/ 
would  be  too  extensive,  because  many  insects  live  in  the  water;  to 
define  it '  an  animal  that  has  an  air-bladder,'  would  be  too  narrow, 
because  many  fishes  are  without  any."^ 

ADHERENT,  united  with. — In  Logic,  applied  to  modes  as  im- 
proper or  accidental ;  opposed  to  inherent  or  proper. 

ADHESIOir,  ASHESIVEKESS  (Lat.),  clinging  to.—In  Psy- 
chology, connection  on  a  basis  of  association. — Bain.' 

A  DICTO.— See  Fallacy. 

^ADJURATION,  a  solemn  appeal  under  sanction  of  the  forms 
of  justice.— C.  F.  V. 

'"ADMIRATION,  delight  in  contemplation  of  an  object. — 
Buckle.*  — C.F.V. 

^Adoration.   *Ad8cititiou8. 

JSOTJIP0LLENT,JEQUIP0LLENCE.-See  Equipollent,  Equi- 
pollency. 

iSSTHEMA,  AISTHEMA  (Gr.),  the  thing  perceived  by  the 
senses;  the  sensation  of  any  object;  sense  or  perception  of 
a  thing.  —  Aristotle.' 

JESTHESIS,  AISTHESIS  (Gr.),  perception  by  the  wmes,  espe- 
cially by  feeling,' but  also  by  seeing,  hearing,  etc. ;  a  sensa- 
tion, sense  of  a  thing,  as  visions  of  the  gods ;  also  of  the  mind, 
observation,  knowledge.  —  Plato,*  Hamilton.^ 

JESTHETIC,  a.  and  s.  JESTHETICAL,  ESTHETIC,  ES- 
THETIGAL.~See  JEsthetios. 

iSSTHETICS,  ESTHETICS  (Ger.  JSsthetik),  in  the  Critical 
Philosophy,  doctrine  of  the  senses,  theory  and  science  of  the 
sensitive  faculty.  It  is  divided  into  1.  The  Physiological — 
the  sensations  in  general;  2.  The  Physical — the  bodily 
organs;  3.  Practical — pleasure  and  pain  in  sensation;  4. 
Transcendental,  pure,  d  priori —  the  distinguishing  between 
presentations  of  the  senses  and  the  intellect.     As  a  Oi- 

1  Hum.  Undent^  b.  U.,  ch.  31.  *  Lo^tc^  ▼•«  S  ^  ^  Tht  Smm$  and  The  htUUeet,  b.  ii., 
ch.  1^  920-936.  *  But,  qf  aviliaatton,  ii.  188.  »  Anal.  iW,  2, 19,  3.  •  FfutcL,  111  C, 
210  C.    Th€atteL,  192  B.    T  Jietapftyt.  (Am.  od).  668. 
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tigue  of  TasUf  .Esthetics  may  be  styled  Psychologieal,  but 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Critique  of  the  jEatheiic 
Power  of  Judgment,  which  investigates  the  possibility  of 
Taste,  and  shows  that  Taste  involves  no  principle  ofreason. 
JEsthetiCB  of  Morals  is  a  subjective  exhibition  of  the  Meta- 
physics of  Morals. 

iBSTHETICAL  is  applied  to  a  presentation  to  which  the  form 
of  sense  is  necessarily  attached,  and  the  subject  grasps  the 
object  as  phenomena.  —  Kant.^  See  Dippel  (1871 ) ;  Horwicz 
(1869);  Kirchmann  (1868);  Earl  Eostlin  (1869);  Lemcke 
(3d.  ed.  1870);  Mundt  (new  ed.  1868);  Schasler  (1871); 
Stockl  (1871). 

JETIOLOOICAL,  ETIOLOGICAL,  *JETI0L0OT,  ETIOL- 
OGY, ill  Rhetoric,  applied  to  the  form  of  speech  in  which  the 
reason  is  given,  along  with  a  statement  made. — F.  V.  3.  In 
Whewell,'  applied  to  the  sciences  which  treat  of  causes  as  well 
as  of  eflfects  —  Philosophical  History.— See  FalsetiologicaL 

AFFECT  (Ger.  affidren),  to  make  immediate  impressions,  origi- 
nate a  new  state  of  mind.  ''The  mode  in  which  we  are 
affected  by  objects  is  called  sensitivity."  —  Kant.' 

♦AFFECTION.—"  Inclination  of  the  nature  towards  another, 
regarded  either  as  good  or  evil.  The  term  is  sometimes  used 
in  the  general  sense,  conscious  sensibility,  the  experience  of 
the  mind,  as  when  the  physical  nature  is  affected  by  some 
external  object." — C.  F.  V. 

AFFILDLBLE,  AFFILUTE,  AFFILUTION,  applied  in 
Herbert  Spencer^  to  connection  in  the  way  of  descent,  of 
paternity  and  filiation. 

*Afl5nity.    ^Affirmation. 

AFFIRMATIVE,  in  Logic,  positive,  opposed  to  negative.— 
Herbert  Spencer.® 

*A  FORTIORI.— Argument  from  the  greater  to  the  less.— F.  V.  8. 

*Agent. 

AOGLUTIKATIOir,  AOOLUTIKATIVE,  to  mark  union,  co- 
inciding actions. —Bain.* 

AGGREGATE,  s.  (Lat.),  a  mass,  complex  result  of  conjunction. — 
Herbert  Spencer.' 


»  HHn.  rem.,  36,  76.  Urtheihkrqft,  Pref.Tiil.,  4.  Jugmdlehrty  48.  «  Hist,  of  Seimtif. 
Idea^  b.  X..  rh .  1,  and  note,  ii.  274.  *  RHn.  Vem.  Tratuc.  jE$tktt.  g  1.  <  Pirat  PrineipltM^ 
ch.  17.  Principles  nf  IVychoiogy^  pt.  HI.,  ch.  8,  12.  » IMneiplft  of  Tiyehotagy^  ch.  1. 
•  TItt  Senses  and  the  hOtUect,  b.  ii.,  ch.  1.    T  i\inciplts  of  rsychology,  pt.  i.,  ch.  2. 
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•Agniology. 

AGNITION  (Lat.),  acknowledgment. 

AOREEABLE. — ^The  quality  of  an  object  in  virtue  of  which  it 
pleases  and  aatisfies.  It  may  coincide  with  the  good,  but  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  it.  —  Kant.^ 

AOREEMEKT,  in  Logic,  the  method  which  compares  the  dif- 
ferent instances  in  which  a  phenomenon  occurs.  Opposed  to 
difference,  method  of.  —  Mill.* 

^ALCHEMY  (al  and  Hmia,  black,  the  black  art).  — See  Alber- 
tus  Magnus.' 

ALGEfiEA  (Arab.),  called  by  Newton,  **  Universal  Arithmetic;" 
the  abstract  science  of  magnitudes.  Computing  by  symbols 
instead  of  numbers. — See  Mathematies. 

ALIQUOT  (I'^at.),  part  of  a  number  or  quantity  which  will  ex- 
actly measure  it  without  any  remainder.  —  Clarke:*  ^*Alv' 
quot  or  constituent  parts  of  infinite." 

ALL|  in  Logic. — 1.  All  taken  together,  the  whole  of.  2.  All, 
severally,  every  one;  involving,  if  the  distinction  is  not 
marked,  the  fallacies  of  composition  and  division. — Fowler.* 

ALL-PEEFEGTNE8S,  absolute  perfection.— In  Dr.  H.  More,*  to 
translate  iravr^Ae<a,  consummation,  the  Pythagorean  name  of 
the  number  Ten, 

♦Allegory. 

ALONENESS.— Applied,  by  Bishop  Mountagu,^  to  the  state  of 
God  prior  to  creation ;  ''alone  himself  and  beside  himself 
nothing." 

ALPHABET  OF  HXIKAN  THOTTOHT,  in  Hamilton,*  a  sys- 
tematised  view  of  the  condition  of  the  thinkable. 

ALTEEANT,  in  Bacon,  producing  alterations,  opposed  to 
altered. 

AH,  I  AM,  EGO  SXTM,  the  primary,  self-affirmation  of  exist- 
ence involved  in  self-consciousness.  —  Des  Cartes,  Herbert 
Spencer.* 

AMBIGTTOTTS  (Lat.),  drifting  to  both  sides ;  uncertain. — In  Logic, 
applied  in  the  fallacy  arising  from  different  senses  of  the 
same  words. 


tJinn.  Vern.,  676.  Mdaph.  d.  SOUn,  38.  SempWs  TrangUU.  (183«),  27  (1869), 
24.  lMheil9kr.  /.,  Jg  3-7.  ^Loffie,  b.  iii.,  ch.  8,  }  2.  •"I>«  Alchtmia:*  •Dtm.  of 
Jlnng  and  A  ttrib.  of  God,  p.  36.  •  Dedud.  Logic,  146.  «  Cmjectura  Chbaligtiea,  p.  168. 
1  Appeal  to  Ckaar,  p.  81.  •Ditcutiumt  (Am.  ed.),  6ffl.  •iVtn.  qf  AydtoL,  b.  UL, 
cb.  2. 
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^Ambition. 

^AMFHIBOLOOT,  "AKPHIBOIT.— Kant' 

AMFIIATE,  AMPUATIOH,  AMPUATIVB,  in  Logic  and 

Mental  Philoflophy,  applied  to  judgments  which  attribute 
to  the  subject  something  not  directly  implied  in  it  They 
are  aimpliaiive,  because  they  enlarge  or  increase  our  knowl- 
edge. They  are  also  called  Synthetic,  q,  v.  —  Hamilton,' 
Thomson.' 

AHALOOICALy  applied  to  reasoning  by  analogy,  q,  v, ;  opposed 
to  demonstrative. — Herbert  Spencer.* 

AHALOOOXTS.— See  Analopie. 

^Analogue. 

*AHAL0OY. — "An  argument  from  A.  is  a  defensive  argument 
drawn  from  similarity  of  phenomena  recognized  in  different 
relations.  It  is  not  constructive  in  nature,  being  competent 
only  for  defence,  not  for  proof." — O.  F.  V. 
^Analogy  and  Metaphor.  *  Analogy  and  Example.  *  Analogy 
and  Experience.    ^Analogy  and  Induction. 

""AHALYSIS  ASB  STHTHE8IS,  in  Mental  Philosophy, 
the  resolution  of  our  experience  into  its  simple  or  origi- 
nal elements,  and  the  reconstruction  of  these  with  full 
regard  to  their  relations  in  the  mental  state  to  which 
they  belong.  Analysis  is  psychological  when  we  distin- 
guish the  elements  which  constitute  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness.—C.  P.  V. 

AHALTST,  ANALTTIC,  ANALTTICAL,  ANALYTICAIr 
£Y,  AN ALTZABLS.  —  Associated  with  Analysia,  q.  v. 
See  Craik,»  Hamilton,*  Herbert  Spencer,^  Whately,*  Whe- 

^Analytics. 

AHAiOTESTIC  (Or.)»  &l>le  to  recall  to  mind  readily.— Aris- 
totle.'^   See  Mnemonie. 
♦Angelology. 

AHIMA  (Lat),  air;  breath;  the  vital  principle;  life;  the  ra- 
tional soul  of  man ;  the  mind. — See  Animus. 
*Anima  Mundi. 


1  OiUqm  oflSare  Rmwh,  fVatw«L  AnatytiCf  ch.  ill.  (p.  S36,  seq.)  *  Di^etuHomty  p.  629. 
s  Lavn  of  Thouifftt,  }  81.  *  PHne^.  of  P^gchnL,  pt.  H.,  cb.  &  »  Eng,  Ut^  i.  197,  ISS. 
•  Lo^  lect.  i.,  i.  8 ;  11.,  1.  21,  44.  ^EUmtnU  ofl^holog^,  part  li.,  ch.  i.,U.,  iU.  •  Logic, 
Jnbrod.  •mtLqfSoient(fieldea$,h.il.,ch.  12,   » />«  jVMior.,  i.  1. 
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AHIMADTEBSIOV,  AmKADVEBSIVE,  applied  in  Glan- 
ville  to  perception ;  power  of  the  soul  to  notioe. 

ABIMAL  (Lat.),  endowed  with  sensitive  life.  Contrasted  with 
vegetable,  as  less  than  animal;  with  spiritual,  as  more. — 
Owen,*  WhewelL* 

ASIMALITT,  ASIMAUSHi  ANIMAUST,  AHIMANT, 

in  Cudworth,*  to  mark  the  poflsession  of  life,  or  imparting 
life, 

ASIMISM  (Lat.),  a  doctrine  of  soul  as  distinct  from  body,  and 
separated  from  it  at  death. '  For  the  extent  to  which  such  a 
doctrine  is  believed  among  uncivilized  tribes,  v.  Tyler.*— 
C.  F.  V.  Animism  attributes  to  the  soul  not  only  the  opera- 
tion in  mental  phenomena,  but  all  the  vital  functions.  It  is 
opposed  to  Vitaliam  and  Organieism.  See  Baisset,  Lemoine, 
Lelat,  Bouillier,  Bavaisson,  H.  Martin. 

AVIMXrS  (Lat.),  akin  to  Anima,  q.  v.— The  rational  soul  or  in- 
tellectual principle  of  life  in  man,  in  opposition  to  the  body 
and  physical  life;  the  thinking  faculty;  the  mind;  the  in- 
tellect. Though  in  actual  use  there  is  some  interchange  of 
anirna  and  animw,  animus  is  the  higher  and  less  ambiguous 
term  for  the  soul  proper,  as  the  seat  of  cognition,  emotion, 
and  volition. 

AHHIHILATIOll',  reduction  to  Hothing,  q.  v,  -^  Hamilton.* 

AHSCHATTTnfO  (Ger.),  looking  tit,  hoiking  an.--ln  Kant,  sense- 
presentation,  sense-perception,  direct,  immediate,  or  intui- 
tive presentation,  external  or  internal ;  intuition.  It  is  of 
individual  objects,  primary,  antecedent  to  logical  thinking; 
the  object  is  given  to  it  purely  as  phenomenon,  immediately. 
Empirical  intuition  (empirische  A^ischauung)  is  that  in  which 
the  mind  is  linked  with  the  object  by  sensation,  as  of  the 
watch  which  lies  before  me.  Pure  intuition  is  apart  from 
sensation,  as  of  a  triangle  in  pure  geometry.  To  make  an 
intuition  intelligible  (vertfidndiioh),  is  to  bring  it  under  con- 
cepts, as  to  explain  the  music  I  hear  by  the  laws  of  sound  or 
the  principles  of  melody.  Anschauungsvermogen  is  the  intui- 
tive faculty  or  power.— -Mellin,'  C.  C.  E.  SchmidJ 
A.  is  rendered  by  Morell,'  ''intuitional  and  sensational 

»  L«et.  on  OomparaL  AnaUmf,  Introd.  It.  2.  *  Bist  of  Seientffie  IdMM,  b.  Ix.,  ch.  6, 
J 16.  » InUU.  SyaUm.  *  PHmitvM  OuUttre.  »  Metapky:  (Am.  ed.),  652.  •  Kuiui- 
«proek«:  JAieycte^.  1F9rte-&iicA,8.T.    "i  Worivbuck,    ^  Tmmemam**  Manual. 
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perception,"  and  is  said  to  "give  immediate  representations 
of  things." 

**  We  are  in  want/'  says  Hamilton/  **  of  a  general  term  to 
express  what  is  common  to  the  presentations  of  Perception 
and  the  representations  of  Phantasy,  that  is,  their  individu- 
ality and  immediacy.  The  Germans  express  this  by  the 
term  Anachauung,  which  can  only  be  translated  by  intuition 
(as  it  is  in  Latin  by  Germans),  which  literally  means  a 
looking  a//' — "  the  intuitive  presentations  of  Sense  aad  repre- 
sentations of  Imagination." — See  Wallace.' 

AN  SICH  (Ger.),  j9«r  se/in  itself,  in  themselves.  —  In  Kant,' 
without  reference  to  our  sensitive  faculty.  ''  Space  is  an  sich, 
in  itself,  nothing ;  it  has  its  ground  merely  in  the  character 
of  oar  sensitive  faculty.  If  the  Acuity  fulls  away,  space 
falls  away  with  it."  —  Mellin.* 

In  Hegel,  ''implicit,  natural;  in,  at,  or  by  self;  which  is 
given  in  germ,  but  undeveloped ;  which  is  for  others  to  see, 
feel,  and  recognize.  It  is  what  is  native  and  spontaneous,  as 
opposed  to  what  is  imparted ;  latent,  as  opposed  to  what  is 
developed  and  realized;  potential,  as  opposed  to  what  is 
actual ;  natural,  as  opposed  to  artificial ;  abstract,  as  op- 
posed to  concrete." — Wallace.* — See  Ftir  sich,  and  An  und 
fur  aich. 
Ding  an  sich,  thing  or  object  in  itself,  is  the  noumenon,  as 

opposed  to  the  phenomenon. 
Fiir  sich  (Ger.  for  self). — Explicit;  actual,  whether  native  or 
not;  the  result  of  an  an  ncA  when  developed,  looked  at, 
apart  from  the  process ;  what  has  been  acquired  and  made 
our  own,  as  opposed  to  what  is  merely  given.  Man 
is  abstractly  rational  an$ieh\XL  capacity;  he  should  be  ra- 
tional in  fact,  become  rational  fiir  eich. — Wallace.* 
An  and  fUr  sioh  (Ger.  in  and  for  self). — In  Hegel,  absolute; 
pure  and  entire;  spontaneous  and  independent;  taken  in 
the  entirety  of  development ;  due  to  the  evolution  of  its  own 
native  forces. 

*ANT£CED£irr,  in  Logic^Hamilton.^ 

AHTEMUITOANE  (Lat.),  before  the  world;  before  creation. 


1  Loffic,  lect.  Til ,  xx.,  lect.  x.,  xxx.  Jitid't  irmks,  291,  365,  40T,  412.  «  Loffie  <4 
ffeg^l,  I*rolegomfnn^  ch.  23.  *  liein.  Vemun/t^  44.  *  KunsUprtchf^  «.  v.  »  Logic  q/ 
H9gd^  IVoitg.,  ch.  23.    •  HefftTs  Logic,  FroUffom.,  cb.  23.    7  L€cL  xlii.,  i.  238. 
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AHTEFBEBICAMENTS  (Lat.),  before  predicaments;  terms 
which  must  be  defined  and  understood  in  order  that  the 
predicaments  and  categories  may  be  understood,  as  Ho- 
monyms, Synonyms,  Paronyms;  opposed  to  Postpredica- 
ments. 

*AHTHEOPOLOGY.  On  man,  his  spirit,  and  its  develop- 
ment and  immortality;  his  place  in  the  world;  as  micro- 
cosm. 

Se*  En^lken  (1868) ;  I.  H.  Fichte  (1869) ;  Kant  (w  PMX, 
Bihlioihek,  1869,  with  Kirchmann's  Notes,  1870);  Lotze 
(1869);  C.  Werner  (1870). 

^ANTHBOPOMOEPHISM,  a  theory  which  represents  divine 
attributes  as  only  human  attributes  enlarged.  In  modern 
times,  the  name  hafi  been  restricted  to  theories  which  attri- 
bute the  characteristics  of  the  human  mind  to  the  divine 
mind. 

AITTHBOPOPATHY  (Gr.),  human  passion,  or  suffering,  attrib- 
uted to  God. 

♦AHndPATIOH,  the  power  of  the  mind  to  project  itself  from 
the  known  into  the  unknown,  in  expectation  of  finding 
what  it  is  in  search  of.  —  See  Thomson,^  J.  S.  Mill,*  Whe- 
well.« 

♦Anticipation  of  Nature. 

ANTIMOEALISTS,  opposers  of  morality,  applied  by  Warbur- 
ton  *  to  a  "  sect  who  have  our  Hobbes  and  the  French  duke 
de  la  Rouchefoucault  for  their  leaders." 

^ASniTOMY,  in  Kant's  philosophy,  the  conflict  or  self-con- 
tradiction (held  by  him  to  be  inevitable)  which  emerges 
when  the  Keason  deals  with  problems  concerning  the  Uni- 
verse. The  Conflict  lA  complete,  and  the  Reason  is  unable 
to  settle  the  dispute.  Kant  treat?  of  the  Antinomies  in  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason  (Kritik  der  Beinen  Vernunft)  under 
Transcendental  Dialectic* — C.  F.  V. 

The  Antinomy  is  1.  Of  th^  purely  speetUaHve  Reason,  This 
Antinomy  Kant  meets  by  the  transcendental  Idealism,  and 
by  correcting  the  notion  in  regard  to  the  range  of  deter- 
mination which  pertains  to  reason.    These  Antinomies  are 


I  Law$  of  naught.  •  &cam.  of  HdmHtoirC*  P,.ilotophy,  ch.  11.  >  TTirt.  of  Scientif.c 
Tdeas^h.  ili.,  ch.  2,15.  «  Pndiff.  and  Mirncles,2Q.  ^B.  ii.,ch.2,398.  ( Meiklej oh n 'a Trans- 
lation, p.  286.)    JVwce. Tern., 204,  8eq.     CTr/Aetbiirr.,  {  66,  70,  seq.    liocfUsUkr,^7. 
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partly  mathematical,  partly  dynamical    The  InyeBtigation 
of  them  beloDgs  to  transcendental  Antithetics.* 

2.  Of  the  practical  Reason.    This  involves  the  summuoi 
bonum.    It  is  met  by  the  facts  of  the  supersensuous  and 
supernatural.*     3.  0/ the  Faculty  of  Judgment,^ 
^Antipathy. 

ANTIPEBISTASIS  (Gr.),  in  Aristotle,'  opposition  or  reaction 
of  the  surrounding  parts. 

ANTISTBOPHE  (Gr.),  in  Logic,  conversion;  the  transposition 
of  the  terms  of  a  proposition.— Aristotle.' 

ANTITHESIS  (Gr.),  placing  in  opposition.  1.  Opposition : 
contrast ;  as  ideas  and  sensations,  theory  and  fact — ^Whe- 
well.*  2.  Judgment  opposed  to  a  Theais,  and  with  it  forming 
an  Antinomy  of  the  reason.  '*  The  world  has  had  a  begin- 
ning," is  a  Thesis.  "  The  world  has  not  had  a  beginning," 
is  its  Antithesis. 

ASnTTPIE  (Gr.),  blow  against  blow.  Leibnitz:  " Those  who. 
in  defining  the  constituents  of  body,  have  added  to  extension 
a  certain  impenetrability,  or,  to  use  their  own  terms,  anti- 
typie,  or  mass,  as  Gassendi  and  other  scholars  have  done, 
have  shown  themselves  better  philosophers  than  the  Carte- 
sians." '^  Antitypie  and  extension  are  nothing  more  than 
purely  passive  forces."  ^ 

APAOOOICAL  (Gr.),  in  Logic,  deductive ;  the  deductio  ad  ab- 
surdum.  '^  I  demand  a  reason  why  any  other  apagogicai 
demonstration,  or  demonstration  ad  absurdum,  should  be 
admitted  in  geometry  riather  than  this."— Berkeley.* 

APABITHMESIS  (Gr.),  division  by  parts.  In  Logic,  parti- 
tion, when  the  parts  which  it  sunders  are  contained  in  the 
divided  whole. — Hamilton.* 

*A  parte  ante  and  A  parte  poet. 

*Apathy.    ^Aphorism. 

*APODEICTIC,  APODEICTIC  AL,  APODICTIC,  APODICTI- 
CAL,  demonstrative ;  beyond  contradiction.  —  C.  F.  V. 
Hamilton.''* 

*AP0L0OirE,  a  feble  or  allegory.— C.  F.  V. 

♦Apology. 

1  Crit.  d.  Rein,  Vem^  432, 606.  PnUffomeiM^  {|  60-66.  *  PraeHiefL  F«n».  204^  m«|. 
»  Urth«iUkra,fl,  240,  »eq.,  308.  *  AnaL  Awfc,  2, 16, 1.  ProbL,  88,  6, 1.  »  Anal.  /V.,  I.  a^ 
8.  •  HisL  Sdmt.  Idfos,  4.  T  VraU  Jlithod^—LtUre  d  Wagner.  B  Anatptt,  {  zxt.  •  Logic, 
861.    lOLoffic^i  8,12. 
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AF0PHAH8IS,  for  APOPHASIS  (Gr.),  a  declaration;  state- 
ment; in  Aristotle/  a  logical  proposition,  affirmative  or 
negative. 

APOPHAHnC  (Grr.),  in  Aristotle,"  declaratory;  stating  some- 
thing ;  applied  to  a  proposition. — See  Judgments. 

APOPHASIS  (Or.),  in  Aristotle* and  Plato/ denial ;  negation; 
opposed  to  Cataphasis. 

^Apophthegm. 

A  POSTEEIOXI.— €ee  A  priori. 

APOTELESMATIC,  with  a  view  to  final  causes.— Whewell.* 

APPEABAHCE,  that  which  seems  to  the  senses  in  contrast 
with  that  which  is  verified.  Phenomenony  in  contrast  with 
fact.  Qer.  Braeheinung,  —  0.  F.  V.  Appearance  may  also 
be  contrasted  with  phenomenon.  In  that  case  it  is  Schein, 
semblance,  over  against  Erscheinung,  phenomenon. 

APPELLATI  V  JSS,  in  Logic,  common  names  standing  for  uni- 
versal ideas,  or  a  whole  rank  of  beings,  whether  general  or 
special  —  as  fish,  bird,  man,  city,  river. — Watts. 

APPEEGEIVE,  perceive,  Apperceiving,  perception,  are  found 
in  Chaucer,  Gower,  and  Browne. — See  Richardson.* 

*APPEBGEPTIOH,  internal  perception.—See  Taylor,^  Stewart." 

APPETENCE,  APPETEirCT,  APPETITIOir  (Lat.),  appe- 
tite; desire;  as  of  trath  (Digby*);  ** endeavor  perpetuated 
and  imperceptibly  working  its  efiect  through  an  incalculable 
series  of  generations  "  (Paley").  —  Hamilton." 

APPETIBILITT,  APPETIBLE,  marking  the  quality  which 
excites  appetite,  desire.  —  Bramhall.** 

^APPETITE,  physical  craving.    Appetites  are  classified  under 
desires. 
^Appetite  and  Instinct. 

APPETITIVE,  applied  to  the  power  or  faculty  of  desire. — Hale, 
Norris. 

APPLIEI)  LOGIC,  in  Kant  ''angewandte  L.,'"*  is  what  Hamil- 
ton ^*  calls  Modified  or  Concrete  Logic.  '*The  term  can  only 
with  propriety  be  used  to  denote  Special  or  Concrete  Logic.'' 
—See  Knig.'* 

1  Interpr^  6.  <  ItUerjfr.,  6.  *  TnUrpr^  6-414.  *  Soph,,  263  E.  Grot.,  426  D.  »  Hist,  of 
Inductive  Seiencea,  b.  iv.,  cb.  3.  <  New  Dielionary,  s.  ▼.  7  ^e$nenl9  qf  Thought  *  Tkil' 
otophictd  Euayi,  eBB.  l.y  ch.  i.  '  JC0'i«ni,  p.  96.  ^^yat.  Theohgt/^ch.^.  ^'^  Melaphysietf 
liA86.  ^AgainMaibbe»,'i»Logiki£dJdich0'Kirchmann),2O,  ^*Logic,43,  uXoyiJk,}!!. 
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APPREDICATE. 


APPREDICATE,  Lat.  apprcuiicaium,  after  the  Gr.  npoaxarff- 
yopobfisvov, — In  Logic,  addition  to  the  predicate ;  the  Copula, 
in  the  Greek  Logicians  after  Aristotle. — Hamilton.^ 

*APPREH£]n)  and  COMPREHEND. — Farrar.* 
Apprehend.— See  Apprehension. 

^APPEEHEHSIOH,  (Ger.  DU  Apprehension,)  simple  cognition ; 
knowledge  of  fact,  simple  or  complex. — 0.  F.  V. 

^APPEOBATIOH  (Moral),  applies  properly  to  the  moral  agent, 
whether  self  or  another.  It  is  a  judgment  of  commendation 
on  account  of  well-doing.  —  0.  F.  V. 

Approxi mati ve.    Approximate.  —  Herhert  Spencer.* 

*A  PEIOBI*  and  A  POSTEEIOBI,  commonly,  reasoning  from  a 
general  principle,  held  to  be  self-eyident,  to  its  application ; 
and  reasoning  from  observed  facts  to  a  general  principle. 
Sometimes  from  cause  to  effect,  and  from  effect  to  cause. 
According  to  Kant,  the  first  applies  to  forms  of  knowledge 
which  are  not  ingathered,  but  are  prior  in  logical  order  to 
experience;  the  second,  to  knowledge  consequent  upon 
experience.  —  C.  F.  V. 

AEBITEIUM  (Lat.),  presence,  persons  present,  judgment,  defini- 
tive sentence,  decision ;  power,  will,  mastery,  dominion,  free 
will.  The  derivatives  arbitrariness,  arbitrary,  refer  to  an 
abuse  of  the  will  —  will  uninfluenced  by  reason  or  principle. 

^AEBOB  POEPHYBIANA,  ladder  of  the  prsedicaments  (seala 
prcedicamenialis),  consists  of  three  lines;  the  middle  line  is 
called  recta,  or  direct ;  the  two  at  either  side  are  called  oolr 
IcUercU,  or  indirect.  The  direct  is  considered  the  trunk 
(genera  and  species,  nouns),  the  collateral  as  the  branches 
(differences,  adjectives). 


Cogitant 

Substance 

2 

II. 

InanimcUe 

Body 

3 

III. 

Irrational 

Animal 

4 

IV. 

ThU 

Man 

V. 

Plato 

See  Chauvin*, 

Lossius.' 

Extended 

2 
Animate 

3 
Eational 

4 
That 


1  Lnifie,  li.  OJS.     «  Bawpt.  Z«y/.,  6-21.     «  Prine.  of  Psychol.,  t»t.  lii^  ch.  8. 
F%ilOi(^.^  9.  T.    6  I*hiUMsopli .  Jieal-Lexik., ».  ▼. 
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AKCANE  (Lat.  arcanum),  secret,  mysterious. — ^Berkeley .^ 
ABCHA,  AKCHJE  (Gr.),  in  composition,  ancient. 
ABCH^OLOGT,  ABCH^OLOGISTS  OF  HATUBE,  applied 

by  Kant  to  the  science  of  the  ancient  condition  of  the 

globe. 
*ArchaBUS. 

ABCH-AECHTTECT,  Supreme  Architect,  God. 
ABCHE  (Gr.),  in  composition,  marks  beginning,  the  primal, 

original,  the  model  or  pattern,  the  chief. 
*Archelogy. 
ABCHETTPAL  (Gr.),  first  moulded;  related  to  an  Archetype, 

ASCHICAL  (Gr.),  belonging  to  rule,  royal;  applied  to  reason, 

as  properly  controlling  the  passions. 
*Archi  tectonic. 

♦Argument.    *Argument  (The  Indirect). 
♦AEGUMEKTATIOH.-Ham  ilton.» 
AEGUMENTTTM,  argument,  q.  v, 
Argumentum  per  Impossibile  or  Reductio  ad  Absurdum. 

ABISTOTELIAH,  AEISTOTELIC,  ABISTOTELIAHISM, 

related  to  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.    As  Aristotelian  ques- 
tions.— See  Bibliographical  Index. 

*AJtT,  skill  in  practice.    More  especially  skill  in  giving  embodi- 
ment or  representation  to  the  ideal.  —  C.  F.  V.    b'ee  Hamil- 
ton," Sir  G.  C.  Lewis.* 
Arts  (The  Fine),  those  which  appeal  to  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  sublime. 

ABTICTJLATIOB',  applied  by  Kant  *  to  systematic  unity. 

AJtTIFICIAL,  in  classification,  opposed  to  natural.  "  The  dia- 
taxis,  or  plan  of  the  system,  may  aim  at  a  natural  or  at  an 
Artificial  system.  But  no  classes  can  be  absolutely  Artificial, 
for  if  they  were,  no  assertions  could  be  made  concerning 
them.  An  Artificial  system  is  one  in  which  the  smaller 
groups  (the  genera)  are  natural,  and  in  which  the  wider 
divisions  (classes,  orders)  are  constructed  by  the  peremptory 
association  of  selected  characters  (selected,  however,  so  as 
not  to  break  up  the  smaller  groups)." — Whewell.* 

ABTILISE,  to  render  artificial. 

1  SiriB,  269.    *  Logic,  1.  276.    <  Logic,  i.  9.    *  Authority  in  MatUrt  of  C^tnion,  oh.  iiJ., 
48.    ^Rein,  Teni.,  862.    •A'bv.  Org.  SenocaL  Axionu,  89-^. 
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*ASCEnCI8H.— The  practice  of  self-denial  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  moral  law,  avowedly  for  the  attainment  of  a  higher 
moral  life.  —  C.  F.  V. 

•Assent.    *  Assertion. 

ASSEBTIVE,  *ASSEBTOBY,  affirmative. 

ASSISTAHCE  (of  Ood),  in  the  commerce  of  soul  and  body. 
Cartesian  theory  of  Occasional  Causes. 

*AS80CIATI0H,  applied  to  laws  of  mental  combination  which 
facilitate  recollection.  The  philosophy  which  traces  all 
knowledge  to  experience,  r^ards  association  as  also  a  means 
of  developing  higher  powers.  —  C.  F.  V.  See  Hamilton/  J. 
8.  Mill*  (specially  on  "insolubility,  the  revivability,  and 
the  associabtlity"  of  feelings).  —  Herbert  Spencer,"  Bain,* 
Krauth.' 

ASSUEFACTIOB'  (Fr.,  Lat),  rendering  accustomed.— Sir  T. 
Browne.  L.  J. 

ASSTTETTJDE  (Lat.),  custom,  habit.  —  Bacon.  L.  J. 

*ASSIJMFTIOB'. — The  major  is  sometimes  called  thePremmpfian, 

ASSUHAJTCE,  the  highest  degree  of  faith  and  of  expectation. 

ASTIPTTLATE,  ASTIPVLATIOH,  agree,  agreement 

ASTBICT,  constrain,  bind  up.  —  Hamilton.* 

ASTBOTHEOLOOY.— The  part  of  Natural  Theology  which  draws 
its  arguments  and  illustrations  from  Astronomy. —  Derham.' 

ASTXTTE  (Lat.),  furnished  yfithcutties,  craft;  shrewd, sagacious, 
expert,  sly,  cunning. 

ASTHMETBAL,    ASYHHETBICAL,    lacking    symmetry, 
agreement,  harmony ;  incommensurate. 
"  A.  or  unsociable,  that  is,  such  as  we  see  not  how  to  reconcile 
with  other  things  evidently  and  confessedly  true."  — Boyle, 
in  Norris.* 

ASTHPTOTE  (Or.),  not  falling  together;  never  reaching  coin- 
cidence ;  applied  to  lines  which,  **  though  they  may  approach, 
still  nearer  together,  till  they  are  nearer  than  the  least  as- 
signable distance,  yet,  being  still  produced  infinitely,  will 
never  meet.'^ — (Grew.)  Everlasting  approximation  and  im- 
possible concourse.  —  Bp.  Ward.  L.  J. 


>  JKeid,  NotM  DM  and  D«^,  p.  889.  Leett.  in  MdapK  iU  v- 23Si.  *  Beam,  t^f  Bamg^ 
totCi  PhOoaoph.  3  ed.,  p.  219.  *  Principle*  of  Fiyeholcgy^  i.  228.  *  Saun  and  ItOtUaoi^ 
2  ed.,  327.  *  Art.  Astoeiation  of  Jdnu,  (Johnson's  UniT.  Qyclop.)  *  Ditam.  (Am.  ed.X 
681.    1  F%^9ioo-Thtotogy,    •  JEteoMH  and  Ittitk, 
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ATASAZIA  (Gr.)y  impassiveness,  coolness,  calmness,  in  the 
Skeptical  System, "  freedom  from  passionate  disturbances.*' — 
Glenville.* 

*ATHEISM  is  a  term  properly  applied  to  every  system  of  the 
universe  which  does  not  postulate  an  Intelligent  First  Cause. 
— See  Farrar.*  The  term  "  Ethical  Atheism  "  has  been  ap- 
plied to  Schopenhauer's  view,  by  Thilo.* 

ATHEIST. — By  the  theological  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
it  is  applied  to  the  unbelief  of  such  persons  as  Pomponatius ; 
and  in  the  seventeenth  it  is  used  by  Bacon ,^  Milton,*  and 
Bunyan,*  to  imply  general  unbelief.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
same  century  it  is  found  e,  g.,  in  Kortholt,'  to  include  Deism 
such  as  that  of  Hobbes,  as  well  as  blank  Pantheism  like 
Spinoza's.  Tillotson '  and  Bentley  *  use  the  word  more  ex- 
actly ;  and  the  invention  of  the  term  Dei^m  induced  in  the 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  more  limited  and  exact 
use  of  the  former  term.  But  in  Germany,  Beimarrus^*  and 
Buddeus"  use  it  most  widely,  and  make  it  include  disbelief 
of  immortality.  Walch  "  uses  it  to  include  the  Pantheism 
of  Spinoza.  The  term  was  subsequently  applied  to  the  French 
writers,  such  as  D'Holbach,  who  did  not  see  the  necessity  of 
believing  in  a  personal  First  Cause.  It  is  now  applied  to 
such  writers  as  Comte,  who  refuse  to  entertain  the  question 
of  a  Deity  as  not  discernible  by  science.  —  Farrar." 

ATHEIZE,  to  reason  or  conclude  atheistically  (Cud worth) ;  to 
render  others  atheistic  (Berkeley). 

ATHEOLOOY,  a  body  of  atheistic  doctrine.  Contrasted  with 
theology  (Swift). 

ATHEOVS,  atheistic— Milton,  6p.  Hall.  L.  J. 

"ATOM,  ATOMIC  PHUOSOPEY,  A.  THEORY,  ATOMISM. 
— Atoms  are  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter.  The  atomic 
theory  is  that  which  accounts  for  existence  by  the  action, 
interaction,  and  combination  of  atoms. — C.  F.  V.  See  Ham- 
ilton," Hegel,**  Whewell,"  Wiener.*^ 

^ATTEHTIOH,  concentrated  observation.— C.  F.  V. 

♦Attention  and  Thought.    *Attribute. 

t  Seep*.  SeiaUifie,  *  Bampton  LecL.p.  bSA»  *  ZeU$ehr,/.exaeUPkilot.,lSe8.  *Ssiaif 
OH  Atheism,  •  J^ir.  Xo*£,  bk.  ti.  •  Pilgrim,  t  Dt  Tribu*  hmpostrmbm  (1680).  8  Serm. 
on  Atheism.  •Boyh  Leet.  Vi  Hut.  Univ.  Atheistni,  1726.  ^^  De  AOmsmi  et  Si^^or- 
*titimn,  1723.  M  BibL  TkeoL  Seloda,  1757.  u  Bamptm  Leet.,  p.  686.  i«  Metaphfs.,  ii., 
App.  627.  i»  Loffie,  {  08.  u  BisL  of  Seientsfic  Idsas,  b.  ri.,  ch.  6.  »  Writotdnung,  Ato- 
wutUekrtf  18G(^. 
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ATTBIBUTIYE,  in  Logic,  applied  to  terms  which  mark  attri- 
butes ;  ooDDotative,  q.  v. — Whately/  Mill.* 

AUPHEBEH  (Oer.),  suspend;  set  aside;  absorb;  pnt  in  abey- 
ance; abrogate. — In  Hegel,  it  denotes:  1.  That  something, 
having  been  deprived  of  its  independent  existence,  is  for 
practical  purposes  lost  and  gone.  But,  2.  What  has  thus 
disappeared  is  retained  as  an  element  or  factor  in  the  result 
to  which  it  has  led.  Thus,  the  seed  is  at^fgtkoben  in  the 
plant  which  has  grown  from  it ;  it  has  perished  and  disap- 
peared as  a  seed,  but  it  is  transfigured  and  retained. — W. 
Wallace.*    See  Setzen. 

AITTABCHY  (Or.),  the  state  of  sufficiency  in  oneself;  indepen- 
dence.— Aristotle,*  Plato.* 

♦AUTHENTIC  (oiftrvrtic^),  trustworthy ;  reliable. 

^Authority  (The  Principle  of).  ^Authority  (The  Argument 
from). 

*AXITOCKACY,  AUTOCBASY,  nnderived  power;  absolute 
power  within  the  thing  itself — C.  F.  V. 

ATTTOOEHEAL  (Gr.),  self-begotten;  applied  to  the  Supreme 
Power. 

*  Automatic.    Automatal.    Automatons.    Automatism. 
♦ATTTOMATOH,  a  self-acting  machine.— C.  F.  V. 
AUTONOMOUS,  under  Autonomy,  q.  v. 

^AUTONOMY  of  the  will  is  Kant's  *  phrase  for  the  doctrine 
that  the  human  will  is  a  law  unto  itself,  or  carries  its  guid- 
ing principle  within  itself.  This,  with  him,  implies  the  es- 
sential unity,  if  not  identity,  of  reason  and  will,  the  law- 
revealing  and  the  law-executing  powers.  —  C.  F.  V. 

*AUTOTHEISTS,  those  who  make  themselves  God.— C.  F.  V. 

*  AXIOM. — "  Bacon's  way  of  using  the  word  *  axioma '  as  if  it 

were  equivalent  to  'enuntiatum '  or  '  propositio,'  he  derived 
from  Peter  Ramus.  Hasse,  an  early  commentator  on  RamuSy 
remarks  that  the  word  is  used  in  the  same  way  by  Cicero, 
who  probably  took  it  from  the  Stoics." — Bain.^ 
Axiom  of  the  Antiphrasis,  a  name  applied  by  Ammonius  and 
Philoponus  to  the  principle  or  law  of  contradiction. — Ham- 
Uton.» 


I  LoffiCy  b.  ii.,  eh.  5,  { I.  *  2>yte,  b.  i.,  ch.  8,  {  6.  *  Lnffic  of  BegA^  PmHtyffm.  clxxrii  i. 
«  Bth.  Nie.,  i.,  7,  6.  *  Phil.,  07  A.  •  Grovndwork  of  the  Metaph,  of  EUtict,  end  of  cli.  2 
and  b«ginnlDg  of  ch.  3.    7  Wvikt,  ed.  1857,  vol.  i.,  p.  ISS.    8  i^ogie  (Am.  cd.),  6a. 
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B.  In  Logic,  1.  indicates  that  ail  the  modes  of  the  three  other 
figures  in  Syllogism  which  hegin  with  B,  can  be  reduced  to 
the  first  mode  marked  with  B.  Barbari  and  Baraco  can, 
by  difierent  methods  of  conversion,  be  reduoed  to  Barbara. 

2.  It  marks  the  predicate  in  a  judgment    A  is  B ;  A  is 
not  B;  unless  the  subject  and  predicate  are  identical,  A  =  A. 

BACGALAUBirrS,  (BACILLAEIVS,  BACULABIUS,  BAT- 
TALAlRIUS),  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  an  ancient  academic 
degree  which  preceded  the  mastership  and  doctorate. 

BACOSIAH  METHOD  and  Philosophy,  Baoonism,  from  Fran- 
cis Bacon,^  the  method  and  philosophy  of  experience  and 
experiment;  not  "anticipating  nature''  but  collecting  and 
systematizing  facts. — See  Buhle,'  De  Morgan,'  Dorner  (1868). 

BACVLTTS  Stat  in  angulo,  ergo  pluit — the  staff  is  standing  in 
the  corner,  therefore  it  rains  —  a  sportive  exposure  of  the 
fallacy  post  hoc,  or  of  a  non  causa. 

BAD  (Ger.  Botes),  the  broadest  designation  of  the  evil,  natural 
or  moral ;  the  wrong,  the  opposite  of  good.  It  is  applied  to 
things  and  persons,  thoughts  and  acts. — See  Plato.^  Kant^ 
defines  the  bad  (morally)  as  ''the  object  of  abhorrence, 
necessarily  such,  in  accordance  with  a  principle  of  reason  " 
For  the  views  from  Spinoza  to  the  present,  see  Steudel.* 

BAMALIP  or  BBAMAHTIP.— -Mnemonic  of  the  first  word  of 
the  fourth  figure. 

BANAUSIC  (Gr.),  mechanical,  base.  Ignoble,  vulgar,  selfish. 

BA&ALIPTOir  or  BARALTP,  in  Logic,  a  mnemonic  term  to 
indicate  the  first  indirect  number  of  the  first  of  the  three 
figures  in  Syllogism,  recognized  by  Aristotle.  In  it  the  first 
two  propositions  are  universal  afiirmatives;  the  third  is  a  par- 
ticular affirmative,  and  the  middle  term  the  subject  in  the 
first  proposition,  and  the  predicate  in  the  second.  The  last 
syllable  is  simply  added  to  make  the  line  metrical.  Barbara, 
Celarent,  Darii,  Ferio,  Baralipton. 

BAJIBABA,  in  Logic,  a  mnemonic  term  to  designate  the  first 
mode  of  the  first  figure  of  Syllogism,  and  the  type  of  all  the 
others.    In  it  all  the  propositions  are  universal  affirmatives, 


iNontm  Organon.  <  GtaehiekU  d.  PhOm,,  IT.,  M(M)68.  LOirbmeK  ▼!.  493^20.  ■  Budget  of 
ParadascM,  49-67.   *  D0  Ugg^  Ix.  17 ;  x.  106.  PhatdruA,  301.  Alcibiad,  11^  87,  94.  Dt  rep^ 
vui.206.     OorgioM^iA.    lfofM,S42.    :^mp.,'i3L     TkemLt22.     •  iVoKi.  Fcm.,  103-106. 
•  nOouphie  m  Vmrisi.  ZwdL  TkeO.  Enl.  AUkeO,  160-182L 
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the  middle  term  being  the  subject  of  the  first  proposition, 
and  the  predicate  in  the  second.  —  Jevons.' 

BAfiBAfil,  in  Logic,  a  mnemonic  term  to  designate  one  of  the 
modes  of  the  fourth  figure  in  Syllogism. 

BAROCO,  in  Logic,  a  mnemonic  term  designating  the  fourth 
mode  of  the  second  figure  in  Syllogism.  In  it  the  first 
proposition  is  a  universal  affirmative,  the  second  and  third 
are  particular  negatives,  and  the  middle  term  is  the  predicate 
in  the  first  two  propositions. 

BASEOLOOY  (Or.),  fundamental  philosophy. 

BASIC,  relating  to  the  basis,  furnishing  a  basis. 

BATHOS  (Gr.),  depth.  The  name  given  by  some  of  the  later 
Greek  logicians  to  the  intensive  quantity  of  concepts. — ^Ham- 
ilton.* 

BATHOLOOT  (Or.),  empty  repetition  of  words. 

BEAUTIJ^UL.— See  Beauty,  Sublime. 

♦BEAUTY  (Fr.  Beau  ;  Ger.  Schon,  Schdnheit).—8ee  JEstlietics, 
Sublime.  Bacon,'  Plato,^  A.  G.  Baumgarten,*  Crousai^, 
Home,^  Kant.' 

BECOME,  BECOHIKO  (Ger.  Werdm),  mark :  1.  The  coming 
into  being ;  genesis.  2.  The  transition  from  state  to  state. — 
Spinoza.*  3.  In  Hegel,*®  the  unity  of  Being  and  of  Nothing, 
or  rather  of  Non-being. 
Becoming,  the  Principle  of^  in  Heraclitus,  is  ''  that  the  total- 
ity of  things  is  in  eternal  motion  and  mutation.^' " 

BEOGIHO  THE  dUESTION  {PetUio  Pnncipu).— See  Fallacy. 
— Reid.** 

BEOnrmNO,  absolute,  the  transition  from  non-being  into 
being;  the  result  of  the  transition.  "In  its  beginning,  the 
thing  is  not  yet,  but  it  is  more  than  merely  nothing,  for  its 
being  is  already  in  the  beginning." — Hegel." 

BEGRDT  (Ger.),  conception;  concept;  notion.  "In  conse- 
quence of  the  establishment  of  this  distinction  (between 
syynbolical  and  intuiHve  knowledge)  by  Leibnitz,  a  pecu- 
liar expression  (Begriff,  Conceptus)  was  appropriated  to  the 


1  EUm.  Lets,  in  Logic,  Lees.  xvil.  •  Logu:^  100.  »  Esnays,  xlill.  *  Tht  Greater  H^ 
piat.  ft  ^fthetiea.  •  Traiti  du  Beau,  1721.  »  FJrmmtx  of  Critieinm.  »  Crit.  d.  rnhriU" 
krnft  Einl.,  vli..  ^  -.-62.  Sihtprglrr  Hint.  {Stirhnff),  242-4*26.  «  Buhle.  Gffrh.,  ii:.  hi9. 
10  Loffir,  Walfatc,  g  R8.  Schir^pffr-Sfrliufj,  :<24.  »  Schieeffler^Sltriinff,  20.  Anftr^nt., 
871.     ^i  NomtltnuxnL,107.    « /.*>j/iV,  Wa //ace,  ?  88. 
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symbolical  notions  of  the  understanding,  in  contrast  to  the 
intuitive  presentations  of  sense  and  representations  of  imagi- 
nation, which  last  also  are  furnished  with  the  distinctive  ap- 
pellations of  itUuitiane  (Anachauungeny  infuiius.)" — Hamil- 
ton.^ On  the  science  of  the  Begriff,  see  Biedermann  (1869, 
1870.) — Jordanus  Brunus.' 

B£fiNT  and  NON-BEENT.— Stirling's  translation  of  Seiend 
and  Nicht^iend,  used  by  Schwegler'  in  his  account  of 
Parmenides,  the  Eleatic.  The  Becnt  is  strictly  the  non- 
existent; the  Non-beent  is  the  existent.  The  Beent  is  pos- 
sessed of  identity  or  affirmation  alone.  Things  themselves, 
as  mere  becoming  and  perpetual  change,  were  but  the  uon- 
beeiit,  the  simply  existent.* 

*BEINO  (Fr.  Etre,  Essence;  Ger.  Sein^  Seyn), — It  has  been  classi- 
fied as  absolute,  logical,  possible,  real :  in  Hegel,'  as  deter- 
minate, Bemg-by-self,  Being-for-self. 
Being-for-self  (Ger.  Fur'Sich-sem),  in  Ilegcrs  Quality  in  the 
doctrine  of  Being  (Sein)^  the  reference  to  self  which  is  con- 
ditioned by  negative  relation  to  another  ;  independent,  self- 
contained  individuality. — Schwegler,  Stirling.* 

♦BELIEF  (Gr.ir*<n-<c;  Lat.  Fides,  Fiducia  ;  Fr.  Foi;  Ger.  Qlaube). 
"  The  recognition  of  the  reality  of  an  object  which  is  neither 
present  in  consciousness  nor  discovered  by  the  senses.  Also, 
the  mind's  assent  to  the  truth  of  a  proposition."— C.  F.V.  "  Sir 
W.  Hamilton'  says:  "The  sphere  of  our  belief  is  much 
more  extensive  than  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge,  and, 
therefore,  when  I  deny  that  the  Infinite  can  by  us  be  krurnn^ 
I  am  fiur  from  denying  that  by  us  it  is,  must,  and  ought  to 
be  believed.  In  the  order  of  nature,  belief  always  precedes 
knowledge."  See  Hamilton.*  The  meaning  is,  that  knowl- 
edge has  in  each  particular  instance  faith  as  its  basis,  and  all 
human  knowledge  finds  its  resting-place  on  necessary  be- 
lief.— Calderwood,*  Bailey." 
Belief,  in  contradistinction  to  knowledge,  always  ought  to 
indicate  some  case  in  which  the  objective  evidence  is  in- 
complete, and  of  which  the  opposite  does  not  imply  either 

1  Logic,  129.  >  Z><t  wn1)ri$  ideantm,  ed  Nov.,  Juguri,  1868.  *  Oach.  d.  Philoaoph.^ 
{6,  ».  ^Stirling't  TnxrulaL  of  Schwrglrr,  Annotat.,  350.  ^  Logie^  Wallaiv,  144-161. 
•^Vo,i.l.  1  Letter  ta  Mr.  (Mderwood  in  App.  to  Led.  ii.,  630.  •  Mrtaph.,  i.  44.  •  IltiL 
of  h^f.^  2d  ocL,  p.  29.     »  SgioyB  <m  formation  of  Opution,  8vo,  1831. 
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impossibility  or  absurdity.  We  cannot  accordingly,  in  pro- 
priety of  language,  say,  **  I  believe  I  have  a  pen  in  my  liand 
and  a  sheet  of  paper  before  me,"  or  *^  I  believe  that  two  and 
two  make  four,"  or  "  I  believe  in  my  own  existence  or  the 
law  of  gravitation."  These  are  things  which  we  know.  We 
have  used  the  adjective  naiural,m  connection  with  the  word 
belief,  to  indicate  that  state  of  rational  intelligence  which 
comes  next  of  all  to  knowledge ;  which  forms  the  transition 
point  between  positive  knowledge  and  personal  conviction. 
— Morel  I.'  See  Thomson.' 
BENEFICEHCE  (Lat. ;  Ger.  Wohthatigkeit),  the  quality  of  the 
beneficus,  the  generous,  liberal  person ;  noble  goodness  and 
noble  giving. 

BEHEPLACIT,  BEirEPLACITirSE  (Lat.),  good  pleasure.— 
Sir  T.  Browne,*  Glanville.* 

^BEHETOLEHCE,  the  motive  which  prompts  us  to  seek  the 
good  of  others  for  its  own  sake. — C.  F.  V. 

BIBLIOLATBT  (Or.),  book-worship;  excessive  reverence  for 
authority  embodied  in  the  writings  especially  of  the  great 
thinkers,  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Hegel. 

BIEH  (Fr.),  good. 

BILATERAL  (Lat),  two-sided;  applied  to  arguments  which 
can  be  used  on  either  side. 

BUfDEOEWEBE  (Ger.),  the  connective  tissue;  the  main  prin- 
ciple in  the  physiology  of  Virchow. — "This  tisisue  so  runs 
through  all  the  anatomical  frame,  that  the  re^t  of  it  (organs 
and  all)  are  but  contained  in  or  even  constituted  by  it.  Phil- 
osophy—  in  priority  to  Virchow  —  had  endeavored  to  de- 
monstrate the  sustentation  of  the  whole  crass  universe  in 
even  such  a  diamond  net  of  connective  tissue,  under  the 
name  of  *  Logic* " — Stirling.' 

BIO  (Gr.),  life  (not  existence,  but  the  time  or  course  of  life), — In 
combinations,  it  is  confounded  in  a  number  of  cases  with 
?wi^.— See  Biology. 

BIODTHAMICS  (Gr.),  doctrine,  system  of  the  vital  forces;  dy- 
namics of  life. 

BIOLOOT  (fiioc  Xdyoc,  the  science  of  life).— See  Whewell.*  Ba- 
den Powell '  protests  against  the  use  of  the  term  Biology, 

I  Menial  PkOfm^  p.  326.  s  Law  of  Tho^ht,  |  118.  •  RtUff.  Med^  60.  «  PrfexisL  of 
aoul$,  ch.  4.  6  Soltwffler,  AnwUat^  850.  •  Hid,  o/  «SeMNl(/lc  /deaf,  il.  174.  T  Ordmr 
of  iVafure,  enay  i.,  f  4. 
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on  the  gronnd  that  pto^  does  not  mean  vitality,  hut  life 

as  progreflaing  in  time.  —  F.  V.  3.    See  Herbert  Spencer/ 

WhewelL* 
BIOMAONETIC,  relating  to  Biomagnetism,  animal  magnetism. 
BIOMAHTICS,  BIOMAHTT  (Gr.),  ascertaining  from  symp- 
toms the  extent  of  life ;  foretelling  the  duration  of  life. 
BIOMETEY  (Gr.),  measure  of  life;  probable  calculation  of 

human  life ;  calculation  of  time  for  the  purposes  of  a  wise 

and  happy  life. — See  B.  Franklin.* 
BIOHOMT  (Gr.),  doctrine,  science  of  the  laws  of  life. 
BIOSOPEY  (Gr.),  wisdom  applied  to  practical  life ;  Biology.-- 

Troxler,  1807-1808. 
BIOTOMT  (Gr.),  the  science  of  the  natural  division  of  the  life 

of  man  according  to  its  periods. — Butte  (1829). 
BIED-WITTED,  without  the  faculty  of  attention.— Bacon.* 
BITHEISM,  DITHEISM  (Gr.),  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  two 

gods.— See  Dualism,  PolytiioifliiL 
BIZABBE,  in  iBsthetics,  odd,  fanciful. 
♦Blasphemy. 
BOCABDO,  in  Logic,  a  mnemonic  term  designating  the  fifth 

mode  of  the  third  figure  in  Syllogism.    In  it  the  major  and 

conclusion  are  particular  negatives,  the  minor  is  a  universal 

affirmatiye.  . 
*BODY  (Fr.  Corps,  MaiXhre;    Ger.  Kjorper,  JfaA?m).— Classified 

as  atnmie,  indivisible,  insectile,  minimum,  organic,  organized. 
'BOirnH  (Good).— Wolff:  Whatever  tends  to  perfect  us  and  our 

state. 

Bonum  Apparens.— Wolff:  What  only  seems  to  perfect  us 

and  our  state. 
Bornun  Internum.— Wolff:  That  which  tends  to  perfect  our 

internal  state. 
*Bonum  Morale.  *BonumSummum— Wolff-— or  Beatitude  (to 

wit,  philosophic  or  natural),  is  the  perpetual  or  unimpeded 

progress  to  higher  forms  of  perfection. 
Bonum  Venun. — Wolff:  That  which  really  renders  us  and 

our  state  more  perfect.  —  Baumeister.* 
BBACHYLOGY  (Gr.),  brevity  in  words.    It  is  a  distinguishing 

I  First  Principle,  Biologjf^  eh.  7.  *  Hid.  of  SeieiU.  ldea$,  it.  170.  >  Eitays.  «  Ado. 
of  Leant.,  b.  if.  ( Work$,  i.  218).  •  PhOoaophia  dtHmitiva  hoe  «d  JH^uKiUanu  FhUo' 
aopkicK  ex  SytUmaU  WolJU.,  Ed.  &pt,  ViUmbergm,  1744;  15Q,  161, 199. 
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trait  of  Aristotle,  whom  Leasing  called  "  the  greatest  sparer 
of  words."  Plato  is  an  illustration  of  excellence  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

BBAHMAi  in  the  later  Hindoo  Philosophy,  the  divine  sub- 
stance in  general,  un personified. 

BKAIH* — The  central  organ  of  sensation  and  motion,  and  chief 
instrument  of  the  intellectual  faculties;  hence,  the  un- 
derstanding, reason,  the  intellect.  See  Beid,*  Gall  (1833), 
Combe  (1833),  Chenevix  (1838),  Engeldue  and  Elliotson 
(1846).— See  Craniology,  Phrenology. 

BSEADTH,  the  extensive  quantity  of  concepts.    See  Bathos. 
— Hamilton.* 

BBOAB,  in  Logic. — A  definition  is  too  broad  when  it  includes 
more  than  the  objects  covered  by  what  is  defined. — Atwater.* 

BBODWISSENSCH AFTEN  (Ger.),  the  professional  or  lucrative 
sciences;  "  the  bread  and  butter  sciences." — Hamilton.* 

BUDDHA,  BODDDHA,  literally,  wise,  learned.  The  name  of 
several  of  the  Sages  deified  by  the  Buddhists.  The  most  re- 
nowned of  these  lived,  it  is  generally  supposed,  about  looo 
B.  c.  The  Brahmins  consider  him  as  the  ninth  incarnation 
of  Vichnu. 

BUDDBEISM. — ^The  system  founded  by  Buddha  (about  six  centu- 
ries B.  c).  See  Bastian  (1870),  Max  Muller  (1869),  Schopen- 
hauer,' Taranatha.* 

BTTBDEH'  OF  PEOOF,  onus  proband!,  in  Logic,  the  obligation 
to  give  some  reason  for  a  view  which  conflicts  with  another 
which  has  a  presumption  of  some  kind  in  its  favor. — 
Whately.' 

BTJBIDAH,  ASS  OF,  a  form  of  the  Sophisma  Heterogeteseoe. — 
Hamilton.^  The  illustration  is  not  found  in  Buridan.  De 
Morgan^  gives  it  thus :  "  An  nss  is  equcdiy  pressed  by  hunger 
and  thirst;  a  bundle  of  hay  is  on  one  side,  a  pail  of  water 
on  the  other.''  In  the  common  statement,  it  is  a  hungry  ass 
between  two  bundles  of  hay. 


C.,  in  Logic,  in  the  conversion  of  judgments,  marks  contrapoei- 
tion. 


^  hOdkci,  Ftiwert,  Em.  IL  *  Logic,  1W>.  »  Logic,  7Z.  *  Mftnph.,b,l&,  tS.Lexikom, 
fy-auenstUdt,  Buddhaismvt.  •  />•  dodr.  Buddhicx  yropngal,  «d.  SchiffnfT.  1868,  tranaL, 
IM©,  Into  Gemiftn.   T  i?Aetorfc,  pt.  i.,  ch.  3, 2  2.   iLoffic^liSa.  9  Budget  of  I'UndoxM.^B, 
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CABAL,  CABALA,  CABBALA.— See  Kabala.  Hence  Cabal- 
ism,  scieuce  of  the  Cabala,  Cabalist,  n.,  Cabalistic,  Caba- 
listical,  Cabal  is  tically,  Cabalize. —  H.  More:*  *'St.  John 
seems  to  cabbalize  .  .  that  is,  to  speak  in  the  language  of 
the  learned  of  the  Jews.'' 
CABEHTES.— See  Calentes. 
^CaBnesthesis,  Coenesthesis. 

CALGVLTTS  (Lat.),  a  small  stone,  a  pebble  or  counter  used  in 
reckoning;  fluxions;  a  method  of  investigating  indefinitely 
small  quantities. — See  Berkeley,*  Playfair,*  Ueberweg,*  Whe- 
well.* 
C.  in  General,  in  Wolff:*      "The  invention  of  any  signs  or 
characters,  from  others,  whether  they  be  primitive  or  deriv- 
ative, by  th.e  continuous  substitution  of  equivalents." 
Calculus  Differential —-See  Differential 
Calculus  InfinitesimaL— See  Infinitesimal. 
Calculus  Integral —See  Integral. 

Calculus  in  Logic,  used  by  Boole,'  as  furnishing  symbolical 
language  for  the  fundamental  laws  of  reasoning,  and  a  form 
for  Logic. 
CALENTES'or  CADEIVTE8,  third  mode  of  Syllogism  in  the 
fourth  figure ;  the  major  is  a  universal  affirmative,  the  minor 
and  conclusion  are  universal  negatives. 

CALLJESTHETIC,  CALLJESTHETICS,  iBsthetica.  —  The 
science  of  the  perception  of  beauty ;  a  term  proposed  by 
Whewell'  for  -(Esthetics,  reserving  that  term  for  the  doctrine 
of  perception  in  general,  as  Kant  has  done. 

CALOBIC  (Fr.),  from  the  Latin  (MoTf  heat;  heat  or  the  cause 
of  heat  as  a  physical  force,  distinguished  from  heat  or 
warmth  as  a  sensation.  The  school  of  Descartes  defined 
Calor  as  "a  motion  of  insensible  corpuscles."  Chauvin.' 
AVolff^*  defines  it  as  "consisting  in  the  motion  of  some  pecu- 
liar subtle  fluid,  passing  from  one  body  into  another." 

CALUMNIATIOH,  CALUMNT  (Lat.  Calumnia;  Fr.  Caiom- 
nie ;  Ger.  Verleumdungj  Ldsterwig)^  in  Ethics,  a  false  state- 


1  MysUry  of  Godlinsu,  I.,  8.  «  PrineipUsy  ?  130-132.  »  PreL  DmeH.  Ene.  Brit.,  660. 
*  A  nneiat.  on  Berkeley's  PrincipUs  (Krnuth'i  Transl.),  109, 110.  »  Hitt.  of  Seientif.  Idwu, 
i.  15^-163.  e  Pkycholoffia  Empirica,  {  298.  T  Law  of  Thought,  1854,  ch.  1.  ^  Novum  Or- 
ganon  reNOzxi/..  p.  345.  *  Lexicon  FhHosophkum,  f .  t.  ^^  Bauneiiter  :  Fhilotophia  2>«- 
JlniiitMi,  227. 
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ment  involying  the  reputation  of  the  person  slandered. 
Hence  Calumniate,  Calumniator,  Calumniatory,  Calumni- 
ous, Calumniously. 
CAMESTSESS,  in  Logic,  mnemonic  term  for  the  second  mode 
of  Syllogism,  in  the  second  figure.  The  major  is  a  univer- 
sal affirmative,  the  minor  and  conclusion  are  universal  nega- 
tives. 


cAm 

every 

AisB: 

£b 

no 

CisB: 

trEs 

no 

CisA: 

Every  true  philosopher  (A)  reckons  virtue  a  good  in  itself  (B). 
The  Epicureans  (C)  do  not  reckon  virtue  a  good  in  itself  (B). 
Therefore,  no  Epicurean  (C)  is  a  true  philosopher  (A). 
Cicero,'  Whately.* 

CAKDOK  (Lat.,  literally, whiteness ;  Fr.  Inginuii6;  Ger.Offenhert- 
stigkeit),  in  Ethics,  open-hearted,  simple  truthfulness,  frank- 
ness, opposed  to  the  disingenuous  and  the  evasive. 

CANON  (from  the  Lat.,  a  rule). — In  the  Critical  Philosophy,  the 
science  of  the  right  use  of  our  faculty  of  cognition.  Epicu- 
rus uses  this  name  in  his  Canonica,  In  Kant,  the  Canon  ex- 
poses the  causes  of  false  conclusions.  He  has :  1.  A  Canon 
of  the  understanding  and  of  the  reason,  according  to  their 
form.  This  is  universal,  pure  Logic.  2.  A  Canon  of  the 
pure  understanding.  This  is  transcendental  Analytics.  3.  A 
Canon  of  the  practical  reason, /or  the  pure  speculative  rea- 
son, which  as  such  can  have  no  Canon.  The  Canon  for  the 
pure  reason  involves:  1.  The  ultimate  aim  of  the  pure  use 
of  reason ;  2.  the  ideal  of  the  supreme  good,  as  a  determining 
cause  of  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  pure  reason;  3.  Opinion, 
cognition,  and  belief.* 
Canon  Supreme,  in  Hamilton,  a  new  law  of  the  syllogism 
by  which  the  validity  of  all  its  forms  may  be  tested. — See 
Worse  Eolation. 

CANONICS  (Fr.  Canonique),  in  the  Epicurean  philosophy, 
Logic,  not  as  a  distinct  science,  as  in  Aristotle's  Orgcmon^ 
but  as  a  summary  in  ten  rules,  forming  a  Canon. 

CANONS  OF  STLLOOISH,  its  fundamental  principles  or  self- 
evident  truths. — Jevons.* 


1  />«  Offic.  I.,  iii.     «  Lngk,  ch.  3,  |  4.       »  CiU.  d.  Rein.  Vcmw^ft,  28,  170,  823-869. 
*  Elem.  Leu.  in  J^ogiCt  121. 
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CAFABHiITT,  capacity ;  ability ;  used  of  men  and  things. 

♦CAPACITT  (Fr.  Capatm ;  Ger.  Fahigieit),  allied  with  Abil- 
ity, Faculty,  Power,  Taleut. — "  Receptive  power.  Taking  a 
twofold  view  of  human  power,  faculty  is  power  of  acting; 
capacity  is  power  of  receiving  impression/' — C.  F.  V. 

«CABDINAL  (THE)  YIETIFES  (Fr.  Vertus  Cardinales;  Qer. 
CardinaUugettden,  HaupUugenden). 

OAETESIAHISM.— The  system  of  Des  Cartes,  whose  points  in- 
volve cause,  certitude,  consciousness,  doubt,  the  ego,  egoism, 
form,  innate  ideas,  method,  notion,  perception,  soul. 

CASTLE-BVILDINO  (in  the  air),  visionary  play  of  the  imagi- 
nation in  scenes  in  which  we  or  those  we  love  take  an  im- 
portant part. — Reid.^ 

CASTTALISM,  the  assumption  that  all  things  are  originated  and 
controlled  by  casus,  accident,  or  chance. 

CASIFALIST,  one  who  holds  the  theory  of  Oasualism. — Ulrici.* 

*CASniST£T  (Ger.  CasuisHk.  See  Gollinon).— ''  Disputation 
as  to  conflicting  duties.  In  the  best  sense,  a  system  of  the 
rational  grounds  for  adjustment  of  such  conflict.  It  does 
not  imply  dispute  as  to  right  and  wrong,  but  presupposes 
the  absence  of  dispute  on  the  fundamental  moral  distinc- 
tions."— C.  F.  V.  "A  sort  of  dialectic  of  the  conscience." 
Kant.    "  The  Jurisprudence  of  Theology,"  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

OASIIS  (Lat.),  in  Cosmology,  chance;  as,  ccunu  purus,  pure 
chance.  In  Psychology,  case;  as,  "expectation  of  similar 
cases,"  (oouuum  similium,) 

*0ATALEP8T  (Gr.),  grasping.— 1.  In  Stoic  philosophy,  com- 
prehension; apprehension;  in  the  plural,  perceptions.  2. 
"Sudden  physical  prostration,  afiecting  the  whole  nervous 
system,  and  involving  loss  of  sensibility  and  voluntary  mo- 
tion."—O.  F.  V. 

OATE€K)BE][,  CATEGOEEMA  (from  Gr.  predicate).— In  the 
Aristotelian  Logic,  something  asserted  of  a  subject.  Shed- 
den  : '  Names  are  called  categorematic  words,  or  caUgaremSf 
because  they  can  be  predicated  independently  of  any  other 
word.  Some  logicians  would  exclude  adjective  names  from 
the  class  of  Categorems. 

CATEGOST,  CATEOOBIES,  the  Hindoo.    There  are  two  sys- 


1  Works  niKiiiilton),  881.    *  Stnma  (Knuitb's  Tr.),  108.    •  KUmmUi  o/Logie,  ch.  2. 
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tems  of  these :  I.  The  System  Vais&chica ;  II.  The  Syatem 
Ny&ya,  I.  The  Categories  of  the  System  VaU^hioa,  of 
which  Kanada  is  the  author,  are  six :  1.  Substance ;  2.  Qual- 
ity ;  3.  Action ;  4.  The  Commou,  comprising  genus  and 
species ;  5.  The  Proper ;  6.  Intimate  Relation,  or  Aggrega- 
tion. These  approximate  the  Categories  and  Cat^orems  of 
Aristotle.  II.  The  Categories  of  the  System  Nydya,  of 
which  Gdtama  is  the  author,  are  sixteen:   1.  Evidence; 

2.  Object  or  Matter  of  Evidence;  3.  Doubt;  4.  Motive; 
5.  Example;  6.  Demonstrated  Truth;  7.  Regular  Argument 
or  Syllogism ;  8.  Reductio  ad  Absurdum ;  9.  The  Acqui.si- 
tion  of  Certitude;  10.  Discussion;  11.  Investigation  or  In- 
terlocution ;  12.  Controversy ;  13.  Fallacious  Assertion ; 
14.  Fraud  or  Evil  Construction;  15.  Futile  Answer;  16.  De- 
fect in  Argument.  The  Categories  of  G6tama  are  merely 
the  heads  of  a  Logic,  and  should  be  completed  by  oniting 
them  with  those  of  Kanada.  —  D.  A.  C. 

^Categorematic.    Categorematical. 

♦CATEOOBICAL,  adj.  — See  PropOBition.  Whately:*  "Prop- 
ositions, as  sentences,  are  distinguished  into  categorical  and 
hypothetical.  The  categorical  asserts  simply  that  the  pred- 
icate does  or  does  not  apply  to  the  subject." 
Categorical,  s.  —  Whately :  *  **  A  hypothetical  proposition  is 
defined  to  be  two  or  more  categoricals  united  by  a  copula.'' 

Categorical  Imperative.— See  Imperative  Categorical. 
CATEGORIES  (Siummbegriffe)  OF   THE   FUSE  UNDEB- 
STAHDnrO,  in  Kant,'  Tabular  view  o£— See  j;udg- 
ments,  Tabular  View  of.    The  Categories  are : 

I.  According  to  Quantity:  1.  Unity.  2.  Plurality  (Multitude). 
8.  Universality  (Totality).  II.  According  to  Quality:  1. 
Reality.  2.  Negation.  3.  Limitation.  III.  According  to 
Relation :  1.  Inherence  and  Subsistence  (Substance  and  Ac- 
cident).    2.  Causality  and  Dependence  (Cause  and  Effect). 

3.  Simultaneity,  Community  ( Gemeinschaft,  Action  and  Re- 
action, Reciprocal  Action),  Reciprocity  between  the  agent  and 
the  patient.  IV.  According  to  Modality:  1.  Possibility 
X  Impossibility.  2.  Existence  X  Non-existence.  3.  Necessity 
X  Contingence. 

1  Log.,  b.  il.,  ch.  2,  §  1.      •  Log.,  b.  if.,  ch.  4,  g  2.    *  Mem.  Vwtwnft^  106,  (Haywood's 
Transl.,  pp.  80,  81 ;  MeikIe|john*B,  p.  Oi.) 
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*CATEGOBT  (from  Greek,  accusation),  a  class  to  which  things  or 
thoughts  may  be  referred ;  in  Aristotle's  Logic,  predicament, 
head  of  predicables,  a  predicate. — Chauvin:  "  Prajdicament, 
order  or  series  of  many  predicates  or  attributes  under  some 
highest  genus.''  Saint-Hilaire :  ^  ^^The  highest  classes  into 
which  are  distributed  ideas  and  things,  in  a  certain  order 
of  subordination  and  of  system."  "  According  to  Kant,  the 
manifold  is  arranged  by  us  in  accordance  with  the  logical 
functions  of  our  judgment.  ^  The  categories  are  nothing  else 
than  these  functions  of  judgment,  so  far  as  the  manifold  in 
a  given  intuition  is  determined  in  relation  to  them.' "' — C.F.V. 

CATHASTIGOir  [KatharkHhm),  (Or.),  fitted  to  purify.— A  name 
given  by  Kant '  to  applied  Logic,  as  a  means  of  removing 
the  causes  of  false  judgments. 

CATTSABLE,  capable  of  being  caused. 

GAITSALy  in  Logic,  of  or  pertaining  to  cause. — Glanville:^  "We 
can  have  no  true  knowledge  of  any  [motion],  except  we 
would  distinctly  pry  into  the  whole  method  of  causal  con- 
catenations." Watts :  ^  "  Causal  propositions  are  where  two 
propositions  are  joined  by  causal  particles;  as,  houses  were 
not  built  that  they  might  be  destroyed."  Oaiual  is  used  to 
qualify  judgment,  nexus,  principle,  proposition,  way.  —  See 
Cause. 

CAUSALITY  and  CATTSATION,  the  act  of  originating  new 
forms  of  existence. — C.  F.  V.  "  Invariableness  can  have 
place  only  where  there  are  more  instances  of  sequence  than 
one;  and  therefore  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  constituting 
the  causal  character  of  the  individual  sequences  amongst 
which  the  relation  of  invariableness  conies  to  subsist." — 
Sam.  Bailey.* 
CauB&lity  is  that  reason  contained  in  the  cause,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  thing  caused  {causaium)  either  simply  exists  or 
exists  as  it  is. — ^Wolf.^ 
Causality,  the  Law  o£  Notion  of.— The  rational  principle 
that  there  must  be  power  adequate  for  the  production  of 
everything  which  begins  to  be.    Hamilton  makes  it  refer  to 

1  Diet  Ph.  Se.,  2d.  ©d.,  1876.  «  Critique  of  Putt  Featmi,  (Melklejohn'B  TrHnsI.,)  p.  88. 
Werie  (Ronenkranz),  II.,  Supplem.  14,  Sec.  20,  p.  470.  >  Rein.  Vemunft^  78.  Lngik, 
Jaetche-Kirckmann,  1870. 19.  *  Scepg,  ScitnUf,  »  Lo^iek.  •  LttUrt  en  PkOotophy^ 
3d  aertM,  p.  60.   '  Ontoloifia,  ^  8S4. 
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the  sum  of  existence  rather  than  to  power.  He^  says: 
'^  When  an  object  is  presented  phenomenally  as  commencing, 
we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  complement  of  existence 
which  it  now  contains  has  previously  been/' — ^C.  F.  Y.  See 
Strfimpell  (1871),  Ulrici.* 

Oausality,  Way  of  {via  catMoHiatU),  method  of  reaching  the 
divine  attributes  by  the  supposition  that  all  the  perfections 
implied  in  the  effects,  the  creatures,  must  exist  in  Crod,  the 
Cause,  the  Creator. 
CAUSE  (Ger.  {7r«acA).— SeeOronnd,  Occasion,  Principle,  Sea- 
son. Operating  power.  More  strictly,  power  **  which  in 
operating  originates  new  forms  of  being." — C.  F.  V.  "The 
popular  meaning  I  think  I  can  express  by  a  definition: 
Causa  est  id,  quo  posito  ponitur  effectus,  qui  sublato  tollitur. 
In  the  strict  philosophical  sense,  I  take  a  cause  to  be  that 
which  has  the  relation  to  the  effect  which  I  have  to  my  vol- 
untary and  deliberate  actions.^' — Reid.' 

Hamilton^  says:  "  Of  second  causes,  there  must  always  be 
at  least  a  concurrence  of  two  to  constitute  an  effect."  *'  We 
think  the  causes  to  contain  all  that  is  contained  in  the 
effect."-See  Krauth.* 

Maxims  in  regard  to  Cause:  "The  same  causes  produce 
the  same  effects"  (in  physical  nature).  "The  cause  of  a 
cause  is  a  cause  of  the  caused."  "  An  efficient  cause  must 
be  present  with  that  in  which  it  acts,  either  per  se,  or 
through  another  (immediately  or  mediately)."  "Second 
causes  are  real  causes." 

Cause  administrant  (I^t.  catua  administra).  —  That  active 
entity  which  is  used  as  an  instrument  by  the  principal  effi- 
cient cause. 

Causa  efficient. — The  operative  or  working  cause  "  whose  caus- 
ality consists  in  action."  The  efficient  cause  asserted  may 
be  euffiderU  or  insufficient.  Efficient  causes  are  said  to  he  of 
the  same  order  when  they  are  defined  in  the  same  way,  that 
is,  are  of  the  same  kind.  They  are  immediate  or  mediate, 
as  the  effect  is  or  is  not  in  continuity.  A  number  of  these 
constituting  together  a  sufficient  efficient  cause  are  called 
associate  causes.    As  aiding  each  other,  they  are  called  atir- 

^  SffUtph.^  il.  400.     t  strnu»s  fKrniiUrg  Tr.),  81-87.     »  Wnrkt  (HmnlltonX  pp.  76,  77. 
4  Lectg.  on  Mtiayftjfs.^  ii.  377,  408.     *  Article  Obuu*  in  Johnaon's  Univen.  (^/dopttdia. 
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iliary  eatuet.  When  there  is  but  one  cause,  it  is  said  to  be  soi-^ 
Uary.  A  cause  is  principal  when  the  source  of  its  action  is  in 
itself;  it  is  instrumental  when  its  force  is  dependent. — Wolf.* 

Cause  impulsive  is  a  reason  determining  the  will.  It  is  inter- 
naif  if  the  reason  is  contained  in  the  agent;  external,  if  it  is 
drawn  from  outward  things. — Wolf.' 
*CATOES  (FINAL,  DOCTADrE  OF.)— Ends  contemplated  by 
the  agent  as  the  final  results  of  his  voluntarily  directed 
effort,  (An  improper  use  of  the  word  "Cause.")  The  ar- 
gument from  final  causes  is  the  most  popular  mode  of  reas- 
oning as  to  the  perfections  of  Deity. — C.  F.  V.  See  Whe- 
well,«  Ulrici/  Krauth.* 

CauBes  Iminanent.    C.  Material— See  Cause.     . 

^Causes  (Oocasioiialf  Doctrine  of).— Descartes/  Malebranche/ 
Hamilton." 

Causes  Transient  and  Transeunt-^ee  Cause. 

CELAREHT,  in  Logic,  mnemonic  term  for  the  second  mode  of 
Syllogism.  The  major  is  a  universal  negative,  the  minor  a 
universal  affirmation,  the  conclusion  a  universal  negative. 
No  one  (c£)  whose  mind  is  limited  is  omniscient.  Every 
man  (lA)  has  a  limited  mind.  No  man  (r£nt)  is  omniscient. 

CEREBEL,  CEREBELLUM  (Lat.,  the  little  brain),  the  lower 
hind  portion  of  the  brain. — Hamilton.' 

CEREBRAL,  relating  to  the  brain,  the  cerebrum,  the  superior, 
front,  and  larger  portion  of  the  brain.  The  brain,  spinal 
cord,  and  nerves  form  the  Cerebro-spinal  system,  the  animal, 
opposed  to  the  Ganglionic  or  Vegetative. 

CERTAIHTT,  CERTITUDE  (Ger.  Oevmskeit),  ''personal  as- 
surance of  reality  possessed  in  the  exercise  of  immediate 
knowledge,  or  attained  by  the  ingathering  of  sufficient  evi- 
dence." Moral  certainty  as  subject  to  the  law  of  moral  lii'e. 
— C.  F.  V. 

CESARE,  in  Logic,  mnemonic  term  of  the  first  mode  of  Syllo- 
gism, in  the  second  figure.  The  major  is  a  universal  nega- 
tive, the  minor  a  universal  affirmative,  the  conclusion  a  uni- 
versal negative. 

lOiiA>/<Via,{2881««9.  *  Ontnln^  {  040.  •  iiMtaef.  <Sbidiee«»  ii.  90.  ^  JUv.i^  atinaM 
(tr.  by  Knuth),  1874,  pp.  56^68,  86, 91.  »  Art.  Fined  Omuet  In  JohntotCt  UMoert.  (\f- 
dap.  •  Prineifria,  pure,  ti.,  2  36.  '  E«chtnh*  de  la  VMiS,  Ti.  2, 8.  8  LecU.  M»  Mttaph^ 
L300.    »  ,V<'<rfpA.,  651-663. 
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CHALBEAlf  PHILOSOPHT.-€ee  Synthetic  Table. 

^CHANCE. — A  name  under  which  are  classified  events,  the  oc- 
currence of  which  cannot  be  computed  by  application  of 
known  natural  law.  Events  are  referred  to  chance,  in  ac- 
knowledgment at  once  of  causality  and  of  ignorance,  which 
restricts  us  to  the  statement,  "They  happened." — C.  F.  V. 
Ulrici.* 

^jChances,  Theory  of. — Hume.' 

CHAOS,  in  Natural  Theology,  confused  mass  of  matter  as- 
sumed as  prior  to  the  organized  form  of  the  universe. — See 
Ovid.'  Wolf^  and  others  have  shown  that  there  never  has 
been  or  can  be  chaos  in  the  strict  sense.  Leibnitz*  says, 
"There  is  nothing  neglected,  nothing  barren,  notliiug  dead 
in  the  universe;  no  chaos,  no  conlusiou,  except  in  appear- 
ance." 

CHARACTEB,  in  Kant:  1.  The  law  by  which  a  causality 
works,  without  which  a  cause  would  not  be  a  cause.  This 
may  be  empiriccd  or  inielligible,  q.  v.* 

2.  State  of  the  will.' — See  Calderwood.* 

3.  Mental  and  moral  habit;  principle  or  tendency  fixed  in 
life;  complex  of  characteristics  —  as  character  of  the  sexes^ 
races,  nations. 

CHAEACTEBISH,  in  Kant,*  designation  of  the  notion  (Be- 
griff)  by  the  sensible  marks  which  accompany  it. 

CHASACTEROLOOY,  scientific  treatment  of  character.  -^ 
Bahnsen  (1867). 

*Charity. 

*CHASTITT.— The  duty  "  or  virtue."— C.  F.  V. 

CHEMISH. —  1.  The  theory  which  maintains  that  the  origin 
and  constitution  of  nature  are  the  result  of  chemical  process. 
"The  metaphysics  of  the  future  will  be  chemistry."  L. 
Feuerbach.    It  is  a  species  of  materialism. 

2.  In  Hegel's  Doctrine  of  the  Notion  {Begriff),  the  second 
form  of  objectivity,  the  reciprocal  attraction,  interpreta- 
tion, and  neutralizing  of  independent  elements,  which  come 
to  completion  in  unity. — Schwegler.**^ 


1  Xrauu  (Kraiith*8  tr.),  103.  *  Btioy  on  ProbaMUif.  *  Lib.  i.,  Mttamorph,  *  J%^ 
oinff.  Xaiur.,  part  iL,  Beet  i.,  ch.  5,  {  402.  *  PHneip.  Phil^  f  72.  *  J?«iii.  Vent,,  567- 
609.  7  OrundL  «.  Mttaph.  d.  SiUe»,  i.,  8emple*fl  TmusUt.,  18S6, 1809 ;  Abbott^  Tr^ 
1873,  ii.    •  Jforoi  PAOot.,  262-264.    •  OrOmUkr^fl,  2!>b.    lo  e^aeMcAte,  }  46, 1.,  t  S. 
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(a  mythological  monster,  made  up  of  lion,  goat,  and 
dragon),  in  Logic,  a  conlused  and  irrational  hypothesis  or 
system. — Locke :  "  Nobody  joins  the  voice  of  a  sheep  with 
the  shape  of  a  horse,  to  be  the  complex  ideas  of  any  real  sub- 
stances, unless  he  has  a  mind  to  fill  his  head  with  chimeras." 
Hence,  Chimerical  and  Chimerizing  (Obsol.). 

CHUTESE  PHILOSOPHY.— See  Synthetical  Table,  Philosoph- 
ical Schools,  L  2. 

^CHOICE  (Ger.  Wahl),  "  voluntary  selection  from  a  variety  of 
objects,"  often  used  a&  synonymous  with  volition.  Properly, 
choice  applies  to  things,  volition  to  forms  of  action.  — 
See  Aristotle*  for  exposition  of  irpoaipeffiCt  deliberate  pref- 
erence, and  for  the  passage  here  referred  to,  where  it  is 
needful  to  keep  in  view  the  dispute  as  to  the  authorship  of 
Books  v.,  VL,  and  VII.  —  C.  F.  V. 

*Chrematistics. 

CHRYSIPPEAIf,  of  Chrysippus  the  Stoic,  reputed  inventor  of 
a  sophism  called  by  the  ancient  authors.  Sorites. — ^Hamil- 
ton.' 

CIBCLE  {circulus  in  probando),  in  Logic,  explaining  by  the 
thing  to  be  explained,  or  proving  by  the  thing  to  be  proved : 
PeHtio  principii,  begging  the  question.  —  Watts:*  "When 
one  of  the  premises  in  a  Syllogism  is  questioned  and  opposed, 
and  we  intend  to  prove  it  by  the  conclusion."  For  the  circle 
in  definition  and  proofs,  see  Beck,^  Jevons.* 

CntCIFLAR,  in  Logic,  involving  a  circle. 

CntCTTMSCRIPTIVE,  with  measurable  outline  or  boundary, 
after  the  manner  of  bodies.  The  soul  is  said  to  be  in  a  place, 
but  not  circumscriptively.  God  is  everywhere  present,  but 
not  circumscriptively, 

♦CIVILITY,  courteousness  (Ger.  JE?o/tcAiei/).— See  Ferguson.* 

CLAIEVOYAHCE  (Fr. ;  Ger.  Hellsehen),  clear-sightedness, 
acuteness ;  extraordinary  power  of  vision  or  sensation  with- 
out the  organs  of  sensation  in  their  normal  modes,  claimed 
for  some  who  are  in  a  state,  either  of  natural  or  artificial 
9oninambuliim,  q.  v. — Jos.  Beck/ 


lJVic.»A,,m.2.  Ift.vl.  2,6.  «  i^c,  268,  n.  2.  •Logiek.  <Zo^*,{241.  » Ele- 
mentary Laaotu  in  Logic,  5th  edit.,  Londun,  1875,  110,  114, 179.  •IrutUta.  ({f  Mcr. 
Pfdlofoph.,  part  tI^  ch.  6.    7  Bnpir,  PtychoUtgitt  { 111. 
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OLASIFICATIOlf,  in  Mental  Science,  process  of  rendering 
clear ;  explication  of  ideas. — Whewell.* 

CLASS,  in  Logic,  the  generic  term  of  division  and  arrangement 
which  comprehends  race,  genus,  and  species.  —  Whately : 
^*  The  same  object  may  be  referred  to  various  different  classes, 
according  to  the  occasion.'' '  Hence,  to  class,  classible,  classi- 
fication,cla9sificatory,  classifier,  classify,  classing,  class-system. 

CLASSES.  --In  Plato's  State,  there  are  three :  1.  The  rulers,  corre- 
spondent with  reason.    2.  The  warriors,  correspondent  with 
•  the  heart.  3.  The  working-men,  correspondent  with  appetite. 

*CL ASSIFICATION,  CLASSIFICATOET,  CLASSIHG.-^ee 
J.  S.  Mill,'  Whewell.* 

CLEARNESS  (Ger.  Klarheit),  in  Logic,  is  a  judgment  which  so 
separates  and  classifies  each  part  in  the  manifold  as  to  be 
free  from  indistinctness;  simplifi^  so  as  to  render  a  proposi- 
tion comprehensible,  and  defines  and  states  it  so  as  to  make 
it  intelligible. 

CLEMENCT,  in  Ethics,  mildness  and  kindness,  as  revealed  in 
the  giving  and  forgiving  on  the  part  of  superiors.  Seneca 
on  Clemency  was  addressed  to  Nero  when  that  monarch 
was  yet  clement.  Calvin  wrote  a  commentary  on  this 
treatise  (1532). 

CLIMACTERIC,  date  from  which  decline  begins;  applied  to  the 
mind  by  Johnson.^ 

COAGTION,  in  Ethics,  (Ger.  Zwang),  compulsion,  force  con- 
trolling external  action  against  the  inclination.  The  coac- 
tion  is  psychological  when  terror  is  the  force ;  it  is  mechan- 
ical when  external  force  is  employed.  In  the  former  case, 
moral  responsibility  may  be  lessened,  but  is  not  destroyed ; 
in  the  latter,  it  is  not  involved.  The  former  kind  allows  of 
degrees,  the  latter  allows  of  none.  Of  the  former  only,  the 
saying  holds  true:  "A  being  who  can  die,  cannot  be  co- 
erced." 

COA&MENT,  heaped  together,  as,  "  the  world  from  supposed 
fortuitous  jumble."  —  Glanville. 

COALITION,  in  the  Kantian"  philosophy,  the  synthesis  which 
connects  the  homogeneous  in  intensive  magnitudes. 


1  Nnv.  Offf.  Pre/.,  vil.  t  Lcffie,  21.  »  Logic,  h.  ir.,  ch.  7,  §  1,  2 ;  i.  174.  ♦  Bitl.  of 
IScientif.  Ideat^  b.  viii.,  The  OatHfioatarif  Scimou.  &  RambUr^  No.  161.  •  IKein.  Fer> 
fumjl^  201,  Doto. 
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OOAFPBEHEHDy  to  apprehend  conjointly.— Sir  T.  Browne. 

COAPTATION,  the  adjuHtment  of  parts  to  each  other,  with  refer- 
ence to  a  common  end. — Boyle. 

COBIVISION  is  one  in  which  the  total  object  is  the  same  in 
two  divisions,  but  each  of  them  classifies  from  a  different 
point  of  view.  Thus,  the  same  triangle  is  the  object  of 
a  codivision  when  it  is  classified  by  one  division  with 
reference  to  its  angles,  and  by  another  with  reference  to  its 
sides. — K. 

COEFFICAGT,  COEITICIENCT,  COEFFICIENT,  used  of 
what  is  efficient  in  conjunction  with  an  efficient;  co-opera- 
tion. 

COERCION.~See  CoactioiL 

COESSENTIALITT,  participation  of  the  same  essence. 

COETERNTTY,  in  Ontology,  the  eternity  in  relation,  of  two  or 
more  objects  of  thoughts.  Anaxagoras  and  Plato  consid- 
ered the  Supreme  Intelligence  and  Matter  as  coeternal.  Zo- 
roaster and  Manes  held  that  a  supremely  good  being  and  a 
supremely  evil  one  existed  coeternally. 

COEXISTENCE,  simultaneous  existence. — ^Herbert  Spencer: 
"The  axiom, ' Things  which  coexist  with  the  same  thing  co- 
exist with  each  other,'  cannot,  however  often  repeated,  help 
us  to  any  knowledge  beyond  that  of  the  coexistence  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  things."' 

COEXISTENT,  adj.,  simultaneously  existent,  having  coexist- 
ence; substant.,  that  which  coexists.  —  Locke:  ^'Time  is 
taken  for  so  much  of  duration  as  is  coexistent  with  the 
motions  of  the  great  bodies  of  the  universe."  Her- 
bert Spencer:  "All  modes  of  extension  are  resolvable 
into  relations  of  coexistent  position."*  J.  S.  Mill :. 
"  Bacon  seems  to  have  thought  that  as  every  event  has  a 
cause,  or  invariable  antecedent,  so  every  property  of  an 
object  has  an  invariable  coexistent,  which  he  called  its 
Form."* 

COEXTENSION,  common  extension  in  time  or  space.  —  Her- 
bert Spencer:  ** OoextensUm,  as  ordinarily  determined  by 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  coextensive  objects,  involves  no 
comparison  between  two  series  of  states  of  consciousn&is. 


1  Prime,  of  P^ehology,  126, 297.     *  Princ.  <if  Fkgch.,  297.     «  Logic,  b.  111.,  ch.  22,  {  i. 
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but  merely  an  obeeryalion  that  the  ends  of  the  objects  coin- 
cide." ' 

COOENCT,  force  tending  to  conviction. — Locke :  "  Maxims  and 
axioms,  principles  of  science,  because  they  are  self-evideDt, 
have  been  supposed  to  be  innate,  though  nobody  ever  showed 
the  foundation  of  their  clearness  and  cogency."  Hence, 
Cogent,  Cogently. 

COGITABLE,  thinkable.  —  Sir  W.  Hamilton:  ''Creation 
is  cogitable  by  us  only  as  a  putting  forth  of  divine 
power."  • 

COGITATION  (Lat.  Oogiiatio),  act  of  thinking;  thought  — 
Bentley :  "  If  these  powers  of  cogitation,  volition,  and  sen- 
sation are  neither  inherent  in  matter  as  such,  nor  acquirable 
to  matter  by  any  motion  and  modification  of  it,  it  necessa- 
rily follows  that  they  proceed  from  some  cogitative  sub- 
stance, some  incorporeal  inhabitant  within  us,  which  we 
call  spirit."  Hence,  Cogitate,  Cogitative,  Cogitativity 
(capacity  of  thinking). 

COGITO  EEGO  SITM  (I  think  therefore  I  am),  a  system  in  three 
words  —  the  essential  postulate  of  Cartesian  ism  and  of  all 
real  Psychology,  contested  only  by  those  who  have  not  taken 
the  trouble  fairly  to  understand  it,  or  who  are  too  critical 
to  be  wise.  It  conjoins  the  primary,  absolute,  and  infallible 
act  of  consciousness  with  an  intuitive,  absolute,  and  infal- 
lible act  of  logic  or  reason.  It  does  not  mean  my  exist- 
ence is  the  resultant  effect  of  my  cogitation  —  my  thinking 
is  the  cause  of  my  being  —  but  it  means  that  the  absolute 
affirmation  of  consciousness  that  there  is  concrete  thinking, 
involves,  not  by  inference^  but  in  the  pro[>osition  per  se^  that 
there  is  a  thinker,  and  marks  me  as  the  particular  thinker 
in  this  particular  case.  OoffUo  is  sum  cogitans.  That  is, 
cogiio,  affirmed  by  consciousness,  a  fortiori  affirms  sum.  If 
consciousness  is  valid  for  the  infallible  proof  of  oogitOy  it  is 
a  fortiori  for  the  proof*  of  sum^  for  sum  is  here  but  a  part  of 
cogito.  Sum  per  se  marks  only  being.  CogiU>  marks  being 
-f  thinking  +  thought.  It  is  not  true  sum^  ergo  oogitOy  that 
is,  sum,  ergo  sum  cogitatis.  On  the  contrary,  the  proposition 
is  thinkable,  sum  sed  non  sum  cogitans.    Sum  is  esse  lifted 

1  iViNc.  of  Psych.,  299.  <  JHse.,  693. 
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into  peraonality.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  say  m  est,  still 
less  id  est,  but,  inseparable  with  the  consciousness  ex- 
pressed in  cogito,  simultaneous  with  it  in  time,  prior  to  it 
in  the  necessary  order  of  thought,  is  the  ego.  Hence, 
Des  Cartes*  himself  puts  it  not  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
ordinarily  quoted,  but  *^Ego  cogito  ergo  sum."  The  Ego 
does  not  weaken  his  proposition,  but  clears  it  up. 

COGNATE,  kindred ;  of  a  common  nature,  in  Ontology  and 
Logic. — Howell:  "Which  atoms  are  still  hovering  up  and 
down,  and  never  rest  till  they  meet  with  some  pores  propor- 
tionable and  cognate  to  their  figures."*  Hence,  Cognation. 
— Sir  T.  Browne:  "To  ascribe  eflfects  unto  causes  of  no 
cognation."* 

CO&NATES,  COGNATA,  things  which  agree:  1.  In  Category, 
in  genus  or  species,  as  man  and  beast;  2.  In  Causes;  8.  In 
Parts ;  4.  In  Accidents ;  5.  In  Adjuncts. — Ch. 

*C0G1I'ITI0N|  knowledge. — In  its  widest  sense  embracing  sen- 
sation, perception,  conception,  notion.— C.  F.  V. 

"  Cognition^  when  we  find  it  needful  to  separate  it  from 
faith^  might  be  confined  in  strictness  to  those  mental  ener- 
gies in  which  the  mind  looks  on  an  object  now  present  — 
say  on  a  body  perceived  by  the  senses,  or  on  self  in  a  partic- 
ular state,  or  on  a  representation  in  the  mind ;  and  thus 
faith  would  be  applied  to  all  those  exercises  in  which  we 
believe  in  the  existence  of  an  object  not  now  before  us,  and 
under  immediate  inspection." — McCosh.* 

COGNITIVE,  related  to  the  faculty  or  act  of  cognition.— Sir 
W.  Hamilton :  "Thinking  (employing  that  term  as  compre- 
hending all  our  cognitive  energies)  is  of  two  kinds.  It  is 
either  (A)  negative  or  (B)  positive."* 

COGNIZANCE,  cognition.— Ingleby  :  "  But  what  if  light  be  but 
a  sensation  ?  and  whether  or  no,  how  else  have  we  any  cog- 
nizance of  light."  •    Hence,  Cognizant. 

COGNIZE,  to  bring  into  cognition. — Herbert  Spencer :  "As  the 
reasoning  faculty  can  deal  with  no  fact.s  until  they  are  cog- 
nized by  it — as,  until  they  are  cognized  by  it,  they  are  to 
it  non-existent — it  follows  that,  in  being  cognized,  that 
is,  in  becoming  beliefs,  they  begin  to  exist  relatively  to  our 
reason."' 


»  Prmcip.  Phil.,  i».  i..  vii.     »  Letters,  ir.  60.     »  Vuiffar  Errors.     *  /nittt'tioM,  p.  196. 
*  J>ucim.,  576.    •  Inirod.  to  Melaph.^  9.   t  pi-inc.  of  P^yck^  15. 
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COOVOSCENCE,  knowledge. 

COONOSCIBILITT,  capability  of  being  known. 

COONOSCIBLE,  capable  of  being  known. 

COONOSCITIVE,  able  to  know. 

COHERENCE,  COHERENCT,  in  Logic,  closeness  in  rauon- 
ing ;  the  strict  attachment  of  part  to  part. 

COHEEElfT,  in  Logic,  consistent;  close;  without  break. 

COINCXDE,  in  Logic, concur;  harmonize  with.— Watts:  ''The 
rules  of  right  judgment  and  of  good  ratiocination  often  co- 
incide with  each  other.'' ^  Hence,  Coincidence,  Coincidency, 
Coincident,  Coin  cider. 

COINTEHSE,  equally  intense.— Herbert  Spencer:  "We  can 
recognize  changes  as  connatural,  and  connatural  changes  we 
can  recognize  as  cointense,  or  the  rererse.'' ' 

C0INTEN8I0N,  COINTENSITT,  common  condition  and  de- 
gree of  intension. — Herbert  Spencer:  ''Reasoning,  which 
has  for  its  fundamental  ideas  coextension,  coexistence,  and 
connature,  proceeds  by  establishing  cointension  in  degree 
between  relations  connate  in  kind.  Intension  being  synony- 
mous with  intensity,  cointension  will  be  synonymous  with 
cointensity,  and  is  here  used  to  express  the  parallelism  with 
coextension.  Cointension  is  consequently  here  chosen  to 
indicate  the  equality  of  relations  in  respect  of  the  contrast 
between  their  terms." ' 

COLLATIOB  (Ger.  Vergleichung),  in  Logic,  the  act  of  collat- 
ing; comparison. 

COLLECT,  iu  Logic,  to  gather  by  deduction  from  logical 
premises. 

COLLECTION,  in  Logic,  inference—Obsolete. 

COLLECTIVE,  in  Logic:    1.   United  under  a  common  point 
of  view. — Watts :  "  The  diflference  between  a  compound  and 
a  collective  idea  is  that  a  compound  idea  unites  things  of  a 
different  kind,  but  a  collective  idea  things  of  the  same."  * 
2.  Inferential. — Sir  T.  Browne.* 

COLLIGATE,  in  Inductive  Philosophy,  to  bind  together,  to 
bring  t<)gether  the  simpler  elements  for  colligation. 

Whewell :  "Sciences  begin  by  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
phenomena,  and  proceed  by  the  discovery  of  the  scientific 
ideas  by  which  the  phenomena  are  colligated."  • 

»  Logic.   »  rtvie.  of  AydL,  295.   «  Princ.  qf  Fiych^  117-   <  Lngicl'.   »  Vulgar  Errors. 
•  Philos.  of  DifXfvtry. 
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«GOLLIGATIOB  OF  FACTS.-Whewell/ 

COLLISIOlf,  in  Ethics,  conflict  of  rights  or  of  duties  (Ger. 
Widerttand  der  jyiichten). —  This  affords  the  great  ques- 
tions of  casuistry.  The  collisious  of  duties  have  been  clas- 
sified by  Krug  as  between :  1.  Duty  to  ourselves  and  duty 
to  others.  2.  Duties  of  recti tude,  which  are  called  per- 
fect duties,  and  duties  of  kindness,  or  imperfect  duties.  8. 
Duties  to  the  whole  or  duties  to  a  part,  to  the  many  or  the  few. 
Daub  classifies  cases  of  alleged  collision  thus :  a,  between  two 
social  duties  obligatory  on  the  same  person ;  6,  a  social  duty 
and  a  personal  duty ;  c,  two  personal  duties ;  d,  duty  to  God 
and  duty  to  man,  whether  to  ourselves  or  others.' — Whewell.* 
Objectively  and  absolutely  as  they  appear  to  God,  duties 
cannot  come  into  collision.  Thus  considered,  the  collision 
is  seeming  only.  Subjectively  and  relatively,  the  collision 
is  of  such  a  character  at  times  as  hopelessly  to  perplex  and 
divide  the  judgment  of  good  men. 

COLLIFSIONy  in  Ethics,  joint-play  ;  a  secret  and  dishonorable 
understanding  by  which  persons  ^'play  into  each  other's 
hands." 

*Combi nation  and  Connection  of  Ideas.  ^Combination  of 
Ideas. 

COMBIHED  METHOD,  COMPLETE  M.— Jevons's^  name  for 
what  Mill  calls  the  Deductive  Method  —  the  alternate  use  of 
induction  and  deduction. 

COMMENSIJEATE,  having  a  common  measure;  equal. — Glan- 
ville,  Coleridge. 

COMMEVTmOTTS,  fictitious.-.G]anville.' 

COMMERCE  OF  SOUL  AND  BOBY  (Oommercium  aninue  ei 
Corporis;  Ger.  Oemeimcha/t  der  Seele  und  dee  Leibes),  the 
reciprocal  action  of  the  soul  on  the  body,  and  of  the  body  on 
the  soul.  This  has  been  explained  by  three  hypotheses: 
1.  Physical  influence;  2.  Occasional  causes;  3.  Pre-estab- 
lished harmony.    To  these  may  be  added,  4.  Personal  unity. 

COMMEBCIATE,  in  Metaphysics,  to  have  communication 
with. — Cheyne. 

COMMEBOIUM  AHIMJE  ET  C0BP0EI8,  the  union,  fellow- 


>  Nov.  Org.  Rfn.,  60.     *  Phil.  «.  Theolog.  Fortem^wi,  It.  241-267.     •  ElememtK  of 
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ship,  reciprocal  action  of  soul  and  body,  in  personal  conjunc- 
tion. 

GOMMISEEATION,  in  Ethics,  compassion. 

'^GOMMOII'  SENSE  {Sensus  communis,  Koivfj  &/o«j?«r£f ).— The  word 
"  sense "  is  here  used  as  equivalent  to  cognitive  power  in 
its  widest  acceptation.    **  Common  Sense  "  is  the  cognitive 
power  common  to  humanity.    Popular  usage,  in  making  it 
equivalent  to  sagacity,  and  thus  a  mark  of  distinction  among 
men,  is  opposed  to  the  philosophic  use,— C.  F.  V.    "  This 
phrase,  *  common  sense,',  meant  once  something  very  differ- 
ent from  that  plain  wisdom,  the  common  heritage  of  men, 
which  now  we  call  by  this  name,  having  been  bequeathed  to 
us  by  a  very  complex  theory  of  the  senses,  and  of  a  9eMt 
which  was  the  common  bond  of  them  all,  and  which  passed 
its  verdicts  on  the  reports  which  they  severally  made  to  it." 
—Trench.^ 
♦Common  Sense  (The  Philosophy  of ).— Applied  specially  to 
the  philosophy  of  "  the  Scotch  School,"  as  distinguisheci  for 
an  ultimate  appeal  to  consciousness,  and  to  the  principles 
of  intelligence,  common  to  the  mind  of  man.  —  C.  F.  V. 
M'Cosh.^ 
Common  Sense  and  Science.— Whately  :•  "  Many  who  allow 
the  use  of  systematic  principles  in  other  things  are  accus- 
tomed to  cry  up  common  sense  as  the  sufficient  and  only  safe 
guide  in  reasoning.    Now  by  common  sense  is  meant,  I  appre- 
hend, (when  the  term  is  used  with  any  distinct  meaning,)  an 
exercise  of  the  judgment  unaided  by  any  art  or  system  of 
rules;  such  an  exercise  as  we  must  necessarily  employ  in 
numberless  cases  of  daily  occurrence ;  in  which,  having  no 
established  principles  to  guide  us,  no  line  Of  procedure,  as  it 
were,  distinctly  chalked  out,  we  must  needs  act  on  the  best 
extemporaneous  conjectures  we  can  form.    He  who  is  emi- 
nently skilful  in  doing  this,  is  said  to  possess  a  superior  de- 
gree of  common  sense.    But  that  common  sense  is  only  our 
second  best  guide  —  that  the  rules  of  art,  if  judiciously 
framed,  are  always  desirable  when  they  can  be  had,  is  an  as- 
sertion, for  the  truth  of  which  I  may  appeal  to  the  testimony 
•  of  mankind  in  general ;  which  is  so  much  the  more  valuable, 
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inasmuch  as  it  may  be  accounted  the  testimony  of  adver- 
saries. For  the  generality  have  a  strong  predilection  in 
favor  of  common  Bcnte^  except  in  those  points  in  which  they, 
respectively,  possess  the  knowledge  of  a  system  of  rules ;  but 
•  in  these  points  they  deride  any  one  who  trusts  to  unaided 
common  sense.  A  sailor,  e,  g,^  will  perhaps  despise  the  pre- 
tensions of  medical  men,  and  prefer  treating  a  disease  by 
common  sense,  but  he  would  ridicule  the  proposal  of  naviga- 
ting a  ship  by  common  sense,  without  regard  to  the  maxims 
of  nautical  art.  And  the  induction  might  be  extended  to 
every  department  of  practice.  Since,  therefore,  each  gives 
the  preference  to  unassisted  common  sense  only  in  those  cases 
where  he  himself  has  nothing  else  to  trust  to,  and  invariably 
resorts  to  the  rules  of  art,  wherever  he  possesses  the  knowl- 
edge af  them,  it  is  plain  that  mankind  universally  bear  their 
testimony,  though  unconsciously  and  often  unwillingly,  to 
the  preferableness  of  systematic  knowledge  to  conjectural 
judgments." 

COKMOV  8ESS0BT,  CEVTBAL  S.,  in  Aristotle,  the  place 
in  which  the  external  senses  were  united. — Hamilton.^ 

COMMON  TEBM,  in  Logic.  —  Whately :  ''  Common  terms 
therefore  are  called  '  predicables '  (t^ti.,  affirmatively  predi- 
cable),  from  their  capability  of  being  affirmed  of  others.^" — 
See  Term  and  Singnlar. 

GOMMXrinCATION,  COMMUBIOV;  impartation,  participa- 
tion, fellowship  in. 

COMMTJHISMy  doctrine  that  property  should  be  held  in 
common. 

COMMTTTABILITT,  in  Logic,  applied  to  what  is  capable  of 
interchange,  of  a  commutable  character,  as  of  predicates  and 
subjects  in  particular  affirmative  propositions.  —  Dr.  B.  G. 
Latham.' 

^Compact. 

COMPABATIVE,  applied  to  a  proposition,  marks  precedence 
or  superiority  in  the  comparison  of  predicate  or  sulject,  as 
"  wisdom  is  better  than  riches." 

*COMPABISOH  (EftCUlty  of)  has  the  threefold  producte,  Con- 
cepts, Judgments,  and  Reasonings. — BLamilton.* 

iJM(9ft^612.    tX<v.,b.i.,ie.    •LogtetMotfHtdtn  l0(utgmf,^h,3.    *  Logic, 
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^Compassion. 

COMPATIBLE  TEBMS  are  those  which,  though  distinct,  are 
not  contradictory,  and  can  therefore  be  affirmed  of  the  same 
subject;  as  "large"  and  "heavy;"  "bright  colored"  and 
"  nauseous."  —  Jevons. 

COMPETIBLE,  consistent. —  Glanville :  "  Properties  competible 
to  body  or  matter."  —  Sir  M.  Hale :  "  The  duration  of  Eter- 
nity a  parte  ante  is  such  as  is  only  competible  to  the  Eter- 
nal God." — Dr.  H.  More  j  "  What  is  competible  to  human 
nature." 

COMPLEMENT,  in  Logic,  the  filling  up,  that  which  completes. 
Each  part  of  a  totality  is  to  all  the  other  parts  the  complet- 
ing element — the  complemefUwn  ad  toium. 

COMPLEMENT  OF  POSSIBILITY,  (Qmplemenium  pombUi- 
talis,)  in  Metaphysics. — Wolf's  definition  of  existence  or 
actuality,  as  that  which  the  possible  can  haye  beside  its 
possibility.^  The  conception  of  existence  is  that  of  a 
possible  become  actual. 

COMPLETE,  in  Logic,  perfect  in  parts,  entire  in  the  constituent 
elements.    Thus  we  have  complete  notions,  judgments,  syllo- 
gisms, and  proofs. 
Complete,  in  Ontology,  entire  in  essence  and  subsistence. 

"COMPLEX,  COMPLEX  CONCEPTION  (Immediate  Infer- 
ence by)  consists  in  employing  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a 
proposition  as  parts  of  a  more  complex  conception. — Jevons.' 

COMPLEXEDNESS,  complication.— Locke :  "  Oomplexedness 
of  moral  ideas." 

COMPLEXION. — 1.  In  Logic,  complication,  state  of  the  complex. 
2.  In  the  Atomistic  Philosophy,  the  combinations  of  atoms, 
the  grouping  of  the  like-shaped. — Schwegler.* 

COMPLICATION,  in  Logic,  the  involving  of  many  parts  so 
as  not  to  allow- of  their  ready  separation. — Watts:  " By  ad- 
mitting a  complication  of  ideas,  and  taking  too  many  things 
at  once  into  one  question,  the  mind  is  dazzled  and  be- 
wildered." * 

COMPOSITE,  compound. — Harris:  "Each  man's  understand- 
ing, when  ripened  and  mature,  is  a  composite  of  natural  ca- 
pacity and  superinduced  habit." '  In  the  Leibnitzo-Wolfian 

^OwM.,\Vt9.     *  Lm.  in  Logic,  Vt.     >  0!e<eA.  d.  PUT.,  { 9,  4.     ^  LogiA,     •JSr«r«Mf. 
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Ontology,  a  composite  entity  (ens  composUum)  is  one  which 
consists  of  a  number  of  distinct  parts ;  a  continuous  com- 
posite  [coniinuum  compontum)  is  one  which  allows  of  no  dis- 
turbance of  the  order  or  continuity  of  its  parts ;  a  divisible 
composite  (compositurn  divisUnle)  is  that  in  which  the  exist- 
ence of  one  part  is  not  affected  by  the  destruction  of  another 
part ;  in  Cosmology,  an  organic  composite  (orgcmicum  com- 
posUum) is  that  whose  parts  are  organic. — B.  W. 

COHPOSITIOV,  in  Logic :  1.  Bringing  into  conjunction :  Syn- 
thesis.   2.  Fallacy  of  Composition  arises  from  the  confusion 
of  a  universal  and  a  collective  term. 
Composition  of  Causes.—The  principle  which  is  exemplified  in 
all  cases  in  which  the  joint  effect  of  several  causes  is  identi- 
cal with  the  sum  of  their  separate  effects. — Mill/ 
Composition  of  Phantasms  (Compositio  phanfasmatum). —In 
the  Leibnitzo- Wolfian  Psychology,  the  compounding  of  par- 
tial percepts  into  one  composite —  as  to  inyest  the  human 
form  with  wings  and  horns. 
Compositnm  substantiale. — The  result  of  the  union  of  matter 
and  form,  as  a  statue. 

COHPOSSIBLES,  COMPOSSIBILIA,  in  the  Leibnitzo-Wolf- 
ian  Natural  Theology,  joint  possibles,  those  which  can  be 
conjoined  without  contradiction  in  one  subject  or  object. 

COMPOUND,  COMPOUHDED,  in  Logic,  embracing  more 
than  one  simple. — Locke,  Watts. 

^COMPEEHEITSION.— Associated  words:  Comprehend,  Com- 
prehensibility,  Comprehensible,  Comprehensibleness,  Com- 
prehensibly, Comprehensive,  Comprehensively,  Comprehen- 
siveness, Comprehensor. 

COMPULSION,  in  Ethics,  force  put  upon  the  acts  of  a  moral 
agent. — Locke:  "When  the  beginning  or  continuation  of 
any  act  is  contrary  to  the  preference  of  his  mind." 

COMPUNCTION,  in  Ethics,  pricking  or  goading  of  con- 
science. 

COMPUTATION  (Lat.),  thinking  together;  reckoning.— The 
equivalent  of  syllogism. — Jevons.* 

CONATION,  GONATUS,  striving;  effort;  endeavor.— In  the 
terminology  of  Hamilton,  the  &culty,  desire,  and  act  of  vo- 

—  r      ^    ■  _    _  _    - 

1  Lcffic,  book  iii.,  ch.  10.  •  Letsont  in  Log.^  127. 
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lition.  Conatiye,  of  or  pertaining  to  Conation. — Ralph 
Cud  worth :  "  The  hegemonic  of  the  soul  may  by  conatives  and 
endeavors  acquire  ....  power."*  —  Sir  Win.  Hamilton: 
"What  is  common  both  to  will  and  desire :  that  is  the  nisua 
or  conaius.  This  division  into  cognitive  faculties,  feelings, 
and  the  exertive  or  eonative  powers,  was  first  promulgated  by 
Kant."  '*  In  actual  life,  the  feelings  intermediate  between 
the  cognitions  and  the  conations.  Without  the  previous 
cognition,  there  could  be  neither  feeling  nor  conation ;  and 
without  the  previous  feeling,  there  could  be  no  conation. 
The  manifestations  of  the  eonative  powers  are  determined 
by  the  feelings."  '  "  In  conation  there  is  a  want  and  a  ten- 
dency supposed,  which  results  in  an  endeavor.  Conation 
has  reference  only  to  the  future,  for  conation  is  a  longing,  a 
striving  .  .  .  the  power  of  overt  activity  which  pain  and 
pleasure  set  in  motion."* 

COVOATEVATED,  in  Logic,  linked  together.— Applied  to 
Syllogisms,  when  the  conclusion  of  the  antecedent  is  the 
premise  of  the  one  that  follows,  or  when  a  number  of  con- 
clusions considered  as  a  complex  notion  forms  the  premise 
for  the  syllogism  which  follows. — B.  W. 

COITCAXISE,  in  Ontology,  a  cause  in  co-operation  with  an- 
other cause. 

COirCEIVABLE,  OOITCEIVABLEKESS,  mark  adaptation  to 
our  power  of  conceiving  or  conception,  q.  v. — "  Conceivable- 
n ess  is  not  the  test  of  truth." — Calderwood.* 

^COirCEIVIirO,  and  APPREHEEDUrO,  or  UHDERSTAinD- 

TSQ  (Qer.  Fagsungn-gabe,  -kraft,  'Vermogen;  Begrtnfen^ 
Verstand), — ^The  act  of  gathering  up  in  a  single  mental 
representation  the  qualities  which  are  characteristic  either 
of  one  object  or  of  many  objects.  Conception  has  been  used 
for  the  act,  and  concept  for  the  thing  conceived.  Conception 
and  notion  have  commonly  been  taken  as  synonymous.  It 
would  be  better  to  reserve  notion  for  the  more  generalized 
knowledge,  expressed  in  general  or  abstract  terms.  The 
German  name  is  Begriff,  the  gathering  together,  as  if  into  a 


1  Trwtit  on  Fnt  WIV^  edited  by  Allen,  Land.,  1888,  81.  *  Translated  by  Hamilton 
{Mtiaphysie*^  Boston,  1868,  667,  569)  from  F.  X.  Binndl :  Venuch  d.  Bmpiriweh-I^ 
cholog.,  f  i^  2  '208,  (Trieves,  1831, 2  t.,  8to.)  •  Metaph^net,  lact  zlU.,  671, 672.  «  Mor. 
Fhil^  116-118. 
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single  grip  or  form  of  knowledge,  the  properties  common  to 
a  species  or  genus. — C.  F.  V.    See  Hamilton/ 

COVGEirrEATION,  fixing  the  mind  in  a  central  act. 

COVCEFT.— ^'  That  which  is  conceived ;  the  result  of  the  act  of 
conception;  nearly  synonymous  with  general  notion,  idea, 
thought" — Jevons. 
^Concept,  A. — Every  concept  is  a  general  term  which  includes 
on  the  one  hand  a  variety  of  attributes,  and  on  the  other 
comprehends  a  variety  of  objects.  The  attributes  included 
are  called  the  conlenia,  and  the  objects  comprehended  the 
exteiU  of  the  concept.  The  greater  the  contents  the  smaller 
the  extent,  and  the  smaller  the  contents  the  greater  the 
extent  of  a  concept.  —  F.  V.  Co]lceptible»  in  Logic, 
capable  of  being  conceived,  formed  into  a  .  concept  or 
notion. 

CONCEPTIO,  GOHCEPTUS*  COVCIPEBE  (Lat.),  mark  the 
process  of  embracing  or  comprehending  the  many  into  the 
one,  a  multitude  of  different  objects  by  their  common  quali- 
ties into  one  act  of  thought. — Hamilton.' 

*CONCEPTION  (con,  and  capio).— See  Kant.* 
^Conception  and  ImagnmatioiL— ^e'  Chretien,*  Coleridge,* 
Stoddart,*  Whewell.' 

CONCEPTS.— See  NotionSt  Qaftntity,  Comprehension,  Ex- 
tension, Qnality,  Opposition. 

*CONCEPTITALISMi— See  Thomson." 

COHCEFTUALISTS.— Those  who  say  that  the  general  notion  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  common  properties  or  resemblances  of 
the  things  embraced  under  the  notion. — Jevons.* 

COirCEFTUS,  COHCIPEEE.— See  Conoeptio. 

^Conclusion. 

COVCOMITANCE,  COVCOMHAHCT,  in  the  Scholastic  Met- 
aphysics, natural  conjunction  of  substances  so  as  to  involve 
a  real  common  presence.  Largely  used  in  the  controversy 
concerning  the  communion  in  one  kind.-^ee  Krauth.  ^ 

♦Concrete. 

CONCBETIANISM,  in  Psychology,  the  doctrine  that  body  and 
soul  are  generated  together,  and  have  a  common  growth. — K. 

1  Logio^  I.  40.  *  Logic,  86.  >  Critiqtu  of  Ihtre  Reuton,  (Meiklejohn's  Translat.,)  p.  46. 
«  Enay  an,  Logical  Metk^  p.  137.  »  NoUm  on  EngHsh  Dtvtoet,  12mo,  1858,  i.  27.  •  "l^tv. 
Grammar^'"  in  EneyrHop.  Metropol.  ^  Pref.  to  Philot.  of  fndueCive  Sciences,  >  Lawt  <lf 
Thought,  9d  9d.,  p.  19&.    *  Le$M.tn  Logie^lZ,    ^  Oomervativc  Rf/ormatum,  920, 
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CONG UBIN AOE,  in  Ethics :  1.  Permanent  cohabitation,  onder 
definite  agreement,  without  marriage;  2.  Marriage,  under 
limitations  which  restrict,  in  a  measure,  its  ordinary  l^al 
results.  —  See  Morganatic. 

COVCUPISCEirCE  (Ger.  Oeliislen),  in  Ethics,  illicit  desire. 

COSrCXTEREirCE,  COKCTTESUS,  (Gen  Gemeimchaft,  Wechul- 
toirkung,)  in  Metaphysics  and  Natural  Theology,  a  coming 
together,  combinatioi\  to  a  common  end.  It  may  be  general 
or  speeialf  and  the  special  may  be  indeterminate  or  determuiate. 
We  may  also  discriminate  between  physical  and  moral 
concurrence.  In  God,  the  distinction  is  drawn  between  the 
ordinary  and  the  extraordinary,  or  miraculous  concursua. 
In  the  Scholastic  and  Leibnitzo-Wolfian  Philosophy,  it  is 
maintained :  1.  That  God  concurs  in  general  in  all  the  acts  of 
finite  things  by  the  powers  with  which  He  has  endowed  them. 
2.  He  specially  concurs  physically,  and  determines  necessary 
future  things ;  3.  In  the  actions  of  moral  freedom  God  con- 
curs in  a  moral  mode ;  4.  By  His  conservation  he  concurs 
in  general  in  the  acts  of  His  creatures ;  5.  By  this  conserva- 
tion of  powers  He  8o  far  concurs  even  in  the  bad  actious  of 
free  agents;  6.  But  with  this  free  action,  as  morally  evil, 
God  does  not  concur.  — See  Leibnitz.*    L. 

*COlirDI01iriTY»  in  Ethics,  common  worth,  desert.  —See Merit. 
The  equal  proportion  between  a  moral  act  and  its  result, 
whether  of  reward  or  punishment. 

*COSrDITIOSr. — ^That  which  is  attendant  on  the  cause,  or  co-op- 
erates with  it,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  result;  or  that 
which  limits  the  cause  in  its  operation.  —  C.  F.  V.  "  Condi' 
tion  means  that  on  which  something  else  is  contingent,  or 
(more  definitely)  which  being  given  something  else,  exists 
or  takes  place.  I  promise  to  do  something  on  eondiiion  that 
you  do  something  else;  that  is,  if  you  do  this,  I  will  do  that; 
if  not.  I  will  do  as  I  please."  — J.  S.  Mill.* 

♦CONDITIOK  and  COKDITIOirED.  V  The  conditioned  "  is  the 
expression  employed  to  describe  the  relative  and  limited,  in 
contrast  with  the  expression  "  unconditioned,"  which  is  ap- 
plied to  the  absolute  and  infinite. — Hamilton,'  Mansel.^ 

^CONDITIONAL,  (see  Proposition),  a  syllogism  in  Logic,  in- 
volving a  condition,  hypothetical. — J.  S.  Mill :  "  When  the 

>  Thtodecie,  p.  1.,  I  22,  27,  31 ;  p.  U.,  g  9.    *  On  SamiWrn't  FhU.,  p.  60.    • 
*  LimiUof  Rtlig.  Tkougki, 
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simple  propositions  are  connected  by  the  particle  Or;  as, 
either  A  is  B  or  C  is  D ;  or  by  the  particle  If;  as  A  is  B  if 
C  is  D.  lu  the  former  case  the  proposition  is  called  disjunc- 
tive^ in  the  latter  conditioned;  the  name  hypothetical  was 
originally  common  to  both."  ^ 

CONDITIONAL  JUDGMENT  0£  P&OPOSITION.  — See 
Judgments. 

♦CONDITIONED  (Law  of  the).— "I  lay  it  down  as  a  law 
which,  though  not  generalized  by  philosophers,  can  be  easily 
proved  to  be  true  by  its  application  to  the  phenomena — that 
all  that  is  conceivable  in  thought,  lies  between  two  extremes, 
which,  as  contradictory  of  each  other,  cannot  both  be  true, 
but  of  which,  as  mutual  contradictories,  one  must.'' —  Ham- 
ilton.' ^*  From  this  impotence  of  intellect,  we  are  unable  to 
think  aught  as  absolute." 

''  Now  the  law  of  mind,  that  the  conceivable  is  in  every 
relation  bounded  by  the  inconceivable,  I  call  the  Law  of  the 
Conditioned^* 
Conditioiied  (Philosophy  of  the,)  in  Hamilton's  Metaphysics. 
''The  philosophy  of  the  conditioned  is  the  express  converse 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  absolute.  For  this  asserts  to  man 
a  knowledge  of  the  unconditioned  —  of  the  absolute  and  in- 
finite ;  while  that  denies  to  him  a  knowledge  of  either,  and 
maintains  all  which  we  immediately  know  or  can  know, 
to  be  only  the  Conditioned,  the  Relative,  the  Phenomenal, 
the  Finite."*  "The  mental  law  of  the  conditioned  supposes 
that  the  mind  is  limited;  the' law  of  limitation — the  law  of 
the  conditioned  constituting,  in  one  of  its  applications,  the 
law  of  causality.  The  mind  is  astricted  to  think  in  certain 
forms;  and,  under  these,  thought  is  possible  only  in  the 
conditioned  interval  between  two  unconditioned  contradic- 
tory extremes  or  poles,  each  of  which  is  altogether  incon- 
ceivable, but  of  which  on  the  principle  of  Excluded  Middle, 
the  one  or  the  other  is  necessarily  true."  "  Philosophy  as 
more  than  a  science  of  the  conditioned  is  impossible." 

CONDUCIBLENESS,  having  the  power  to  conduce,  promote. 
— Dr.  H.  More.    L.  J. 


»  Logic^  \^  ir.,  J  3.  «  Led.,  vol.  II.,  pp.  368,  «».  J2a'cf «  Work$^  911.  Ibid.,  p.  373. 
*  DiKusnatu,  New  York,  1868,  19-22,  568-687.  Workt  of  Thomat  Beid,  ad  Ed. 
Edinburgh,  1844,  602.    Lectures  on  Metaphyties,  Boston,  1868,  549. 
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COHFAMILIAB,  of  a  common  family.— Qlaimlle.    L.  J. 

C0H7ATAL,  COHFATED,  involved  in  a  common  fitte  or  de- 
cree.—8ee  FatalisqL 

COHFEBEHCS,  comparison  of  views,  especially  by  conversa- 
tion or  oral  discussions. — Bacon :  *'  Beading  makes  a  full 
man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man ; 
and,  therefore,  if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a 
great  memory ;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  pres- 
ent wit;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  have  much  cun- 
ning, to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not." 

COHFIGUBATIOHS  (Ger.  Fr^  BUdungen),  in  the  Critical 
Philosophy,  the  assumption  of  harmonious  figures,  as  in 
crystallization.  Used  by  Kant  to  illustrate  the  .Esthetic  in 
Nature.* 

COin'0£TATIOH,  strengthening.— Bacon.  ' 

COHEXfSESHESS,  confusion.— Norris.    L.  J. 

COVFTf SIOH,  mental  indistinctness ;  identification  in  whole  or 
part  of  things  which  should  be  separated. — Locke.  L.  J.: 
''Ambiguity  arises  from  the  confusion  of  entirely  different 
words,  derived  from  different  languages,  or  from  different 
roots  of  the  same  language ;  as  mean,  from  moyen^  medium ; 
mean,  from  ffemoene,  low-minded." — Jevons.* 

COlTETJTATITEt  contributive  to  confutation.  —  Warburton: 
"Albinus  divides  Plato's  Dialogues  into  classes  —  natural, 
moral,  dialectic,  oo^fuicUive,  civil,  explorative,  obstetric,  and 
subversive." — L.  J. 

COH OENEBOUSNESS,  affinity  of  origin  and  nature.— L.  J. 

CONGENIALITY,  community  of  genius,  spirit,  mind,  taste, 
character. 

CON0ENITE,  of  a  common  birth;  connate.— Glanville.    L.  J. 

CON0BXJENCE,  CON0RirENCT,*CONORTJITT  (Ger.(7/^A. 
heU)f  in  Ontology,  quality  of  the  congruous,  agreement. 
"  Equality  of  similars." — Dr.  H.  More,  Locke.    L.  J.,  B.  W. 

CONIMBEIGENSIANS,  CONIMBEICENSIAN  PHILOSO- 
PHEBS,  the  Jesuit  scholars  of  the  university  of  Goimbra, 
in  Portugal,  chiefly  expositors  of  Aristotle. 

CONJECTDBE  (C4er.  Muthmauung),  a  provisional  opinion,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  facts. 

^Conjugate. 

>  UrUteOikr^ft,  i.,  {  68.  *  Les$.  in  Log.,  31. 
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CONJTTEtATIO,  in  Ethics,  conspiracy  under  oath. 

CONVASCENCE,  COHB ASC£NOT»  connate  origin.  ^  Sir  T. 
Browne.  L.  J. 

COHBATE,  born  together ;  innate. 

GOfi'lTATTJBAL,  of  a  common  nature;  ianate. — See  Oonnap 
tnre. 

GONNATTJEALITY,  participation  in  the  connatural;  state  of 
common  nature. — Sir  M.  Hale.  L.  J. 

COSrif  ATTJBE,  participation  of  a  common  nature  or  character. 
Herbert  Spencer :  "  Similarity ;  the  cointension  of  two  con- 
natural relations  between  states  of  consciousness  which  are 
themselves  like  in  kind,  but  commonly  unlike  in  degree. 
Gounatare,  likeness  in  kind  between  either  two  changes  in 
consciousness  or  two  states  of  consciousness.''  ^ 

CONNECT,  in  Logic,  to  conjoin. — Locke:  *'The  natural  order 
of  the  connecting  ideas  must  direct  the  syllogisms,  and  a 
man  mu^  see  the  connection  of  each  intermediate  idea  with 
that  it  camiectSj  before  he  can  use  it  in  a  syllogism." 

CONNECTEI),  iu  the  Leibnitzo-Wolfian  Cosmology,  things  are 
said  to  be  connected  with  one  another  when  one  of  them  con- 
tains the  sufficient  reason  of  the  co-existence  or  succession 
of  another. — B.  W. 

CONNECTION,  connexion ;  reciprocal  union. 

CONNEXrVE,  making  or  marking  connection.->-Watts : '  "The 
predicate  and  subject  are  joined  in  a  form  of  words  by  con- 
nexive  particles." — L.  J. 

CONNOTATE,  v.,  to  note  or  mark  at  the  same  time ;  adj.,  cor- 
relate; connotated. 

CONNOTATION,  in  Logic,  the  act  of  conjoining  a  note  or 
mark. — J.  S.  Mill :'  "In  the  case  of  connotative  names,  the 
meaning  is  the  connotation;  and  the  definition  of  a  connota- 
tive  name  is  the  proposition  which  declares  its  connotation" 

^Connotative,  A. 

CONNOTE,  in  Ldgic,  to  note  or  mark  at  the  same  time. — J.  S. 
Mill :  *  "  The  words  genus,  species,  etc.,  are  therefore  rela- 
tive terms ;  they  are  names  applied  to  certain  predicates,  to 
express  the  relation  between  them  and  8ome  given  subject : 
a  relation  grounded  not  on  what  the  predicate  connote$,  but 
on  the  class  which  it  denotes,  and  on  the  place  which,  in 

1  EUm.  of  Fiyck.,  $  94.  >  Logick,  <  Logic,  ch.  8, 1 1.  «  Logic. 
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some  given  classification,  that  class  occupies  relatively  to  the 
particular  subject.''  In  Analysis, "  we  replace  one  word  which 
connotes  a  set  of  attributes  collectively  by  two  or  more  wliich 
connote  the  same  attributes  singly  or  in  smaller  groups  " 

COmniMERATE,  to  number  at  the  same  time.— Cud  worth. 
Hence,  Connumeration. — L.  J. 

^Consanguinity. 

'''COVSCIENCE. — Strictly,  the  name  is  applicable  to  the  power 
by  which  we  know  moral  law.  Popularly,  the  name  is  given 
indiscriminately  to  the  knowing  power,  and  to  the  disposi- 
tions and  sentiments  concerned  with  morals.  *'  The  internal 
sanction  of  duty,  whatever  our  standard  of  duty  may  be,  is 
one  and  the  same  —  a  feeling  in  our  own  mind,  a  pain  more 
or  less  intense,  attendant  on  violation  of  duty.  .  .  This  feeling, 
when  disinterested,  and  connecting  itself  with  the  pure  idea 
of  duty,  and  not  with  some  particular  form  of  it,  or  with 
any  of  the  merely  accessory  circumstances,  is  the  essence  of 
conscience." — J.  S.  Mill.*  "  I  entirely  dissent  from  Dugald 
Stewart,  and  the  great  majority  of  writers  on  the  theory  of 
morals,  who  represent  conscience  as  a  primitive  and  inde- 
pendent faculty  of  the  mind,  which  would  be  developed  in 
us,  although  we  never  had  any  experience  of  external '  au- 
thority. On  the  contrary,  I  maintain  that  conscience  is  an 
imitation  within  ourselves  of  the  government  without  us." 
—Bain.'  "I  find  that  I  undoubtedly  seem  to  perceive,  as 
clearly  and  certainly  as  I  see  any  axiom  in  arithmetic  or 
geometry,  that  it  is  'right'  and  'reasonable,'  and  the  'dic- 
tate of  reason,'  and  *  my  duty,'  to  treat  every  man  as  I  should 
think  that  I  myself  ought  to  be  treated  in  precisely  similar 
circumstances." — Sedgwick.*  C.  F.  V.  Ulrici.* 
Conscience,  Terms  applied  to. — In  Ethics,  a  large  number  of 
terms  has  arisen,  in  which  are  indicated  the  various  theoret- 
ical and  practical  judgments  involved  in  its  questions. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  are  the  following:  ap- 
proving and  disapproving;  careless,  lax;  morbid,  narrow, 
micrologic,  solicitous  about  trifles ;  scrupulous ;  certain  and 
uncertain;  proportional;  complete  and  incomplete;  con- 
comitant, when  it  regards  things  present ;  consequent,  things 

1  Ulfrtfirianitm,  p.  41 .    >  BmotioHS  and  TftU,  3d  ed.,  p.  285.    *  Jitthods  of  IXkics,  47a 
*  airatus  (Kraiith's  Trausl.;,  126. 
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past;  antecedent,  things  future;  dissuading  and  persuad- 
ing; natural;  educated  and  uneducated;  erroneous  and 
right;  free  and  servile;  gnawing,  biting,  stinging,  wounded; 
good  and  bad;  tranquiJ,  calm,  quiet;  improbable  and  prob- 
able ;  torpid  and  wakeful. 

CONSCIEITTIA,  COKSCIUS— See Gonscious,  Consciousness. 

COVSCIOUS,  immediately  cognizant.— J.  S.  Mill:  ''What  I  am 
conscious  of  when  I  see  the  color  blue,  is  a  feeling  of  blue 
color,  which  is  one  thing ;  the  picture  on  my  retina,  or  the 
phenomenon  of  hitherto  mysterious  nature  which  takes  place 
in  my  optic  nerve  or  in  my  brain,  is  another  thing,  of  which 
I  am  not  at  all  conscious,  and  which  scientific  investigation 
alone  could  have  apprised  me  of.  These  are  states  of  my 
body ;  but  the  sensation  of  blue,  which  is  the  consequence 
of  these  states  of  body^  is  not." 

^CONSCIOUSNESS  (Ger.  Beumsstseyn),  the  knowledge  which 
the  mind  has  of  itself,  and  of  the  facts  of  its  own  experi- 
ence.— See  Feam,*  Gamier.^  Hamilton*  identifies  conscious- 
ness with  immediate  knowledge.  He  says  consciousness  and 
immediate  knowledge  "are  terms  universally  convertible, 
and  if  there  be  an  immediate  knowledge  of  things  external, 
there  is  consequently  the  consciousness  of  an  outer  world." 
The  reliability  of  consciousness  has  been  disputed,  ft  has 
been  said  that  "  the  madman's  delusion  is  of  itself  sufiicient 
to  excite  profound  distrust,  not  only  in  the  objective  truth, 
but  in  the  subjective  worth  of  the  testimony  of  an  individ- 
ual's self-consciousness."— Maudsley.^  Maudsley  does  not 
apprehend  the  real  question.  The  madman's  consciousness 
is  unerring  as  to  his  own  actual  modifications  of  mind.  In 
calling  him  a  madman,  Maudsley  assumes  that  there  is  rela- 
tive truth  in  the  testimony  of  a  sound  mind. 
^Consciousness  and  feeling. 

Consciousness,  Terminology  o£ — In  Des  Cartes,  Conscious- 
ness bears  the  name  Conscientia;  in  Leibnitz,  it  is  styled 
Apperceptio,  Apperception.  In  the  German  metaphysics, 
we  meet  as  its  equivalent  Apperception,  Bewusstseyn,  Selbst- 
bewusstseyn ;  in  French,  Perception,  Conscience,  Sentiment 
Int^rieur. 


1  Eafajf  tm  Omtcioumwss.    >  TraiU  dn  FitaUUt,  praf.,  p.  24.    •  LeoU.,  1. 221.    *  Phyti- 
otogff  and  Puthotogy  o/Jlimd^  p.  11. 
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CONSSCTABT,  adj.,  consequent;  COVSECTABT/n.  (Qer. 
Zu9atz),  in  Logic,  immediate  consequence,  corollary,  porism. 

COHSECVTIVE,  in  Logic,  strictly  following  upon.-~Locke : 
*'  Actions  consecutive  to  volition." 

COirSENSIOV,  agreement— Bentley. 

COKSEVSUS,  agreement 

^CONSEHT  (con,  with,  and  mmtio,  I  feel  or  think).— Voluntarily 
expressed  agreement  with  another  in  thought  or  feeling,  but 
more  commonly  in  action. — C.  F.  V. 
^Consent,  Argument  from  Universal.' 

COVSEHTANEOVS,  in  harmony  with;  accordant  —  Sir  T. 
Browne.  L.  J.  Hence,  Consentaneity,  Consentaneously,  Con- 
sentaneousness.  Consentient  n 

^Consequent 

CONSEftUElirT,  CONSEftUElirCE  {con  tequor,  to  follow  from 
or  with). — A  eorueqiterU  viewed  by  itself  is  a  proposition 
the  truth  or  fiilsity  of  which  is  ascertained  by.&ct  A  con^ 
sequence  is  a  conclusion  or  inference  which  is  true  or  false, 
according  as  it  follows  or  does  not  follow  from  the  premises. 
— F.  V.  3. 

CONSEQUElirTIABIES,  in  Logic,  a  word  used  by  Leibnitz  to 
designate  those  who  attempt  to  create  personal  odium  or  ridi- 
cule by  the  inferences  they  unfairly  deduce  from  the  argu- 
ments of  their  opponents;  those  who  use  the  arqumentum 
ah  invidia, 

COHSEdTJEJITII ESS,  in  Logic,  consequence.  —Sir  K.  Digby. 
L.  J. 

CONSEBVATIOir,  GOITSEBVATIVE,  mark  preservation; 
applied  to  the  faculty  of  retaining  or  conserving  knowledge 
acquired ;  mental  retention ;  memory  proper. — Hamilton.^ 
ConBervation  of  Energy  or  Force,  the  theory  that  the  total 
amount  of  energy  existing  in  the  universe  is  fixed  and  un- 
alterable, like  the  quantity  of  matter. 

^Consilience  of  Inductions. 

COSrSISTEVC Y,  self-harmony ;  agreement,  Locke :  as  of  prop- 
ositions, Jevons. 

CONSISTEHT  (Term8).--See  Compatible  (Terms). 

CONSOLIDATED,  in  Psychology,  brought  into  unity. — ^Her- 
bert Spencer.  L.  J. 

1  JMajR^  274,  276. 
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COVSOHAHCS,  in  Psychology,  accord,  concord.— See  Bisso- 

Yiance. 

CONSONANT  (Judgments),  those  which  may  be  applied 
to  a  common  subject  without  conflicting;  as,  this  flower  is 
red,  and  it  is  sweet. 

CONSONANTLT,  consistently.—Glanville.  L.  J. 

CONSOPITE,  calmed.— Dr.  H.  More.  L.  J. 

C0N80&TI0N,  fellowship.— Sir  T.  Browne.  L.  J. 

CONSPECIES.— Notions,  in  so  far  as  they  are  considered  the  co- 
ordinate species  of*  the  same  genus. — Hamilton.^ 

CONSnCUITT,  clearness.— Glanvilie.  L.  J. 

C0N8TABLISHED  HABMONY,  in  Ontology,  used  by  8we- 
denbocg  to  express  the  harmony  of  the  laws  by  which  the 
orders  of  creation' are  controlled.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Pre-established  Harmony. 

CONSTANCY,  in  Ethics,  fixedness  in  a  state;  firmness;  stead- 
.fastness  in  conviction,  determination,  afiection,  and  conduct. 

^CONSTITUTIVE..— This  is  Kant's  distinction:  ComtUutive 
(conntitutiv)  is  applied  to  knowledge  verified  in  experience, 
knowledge  whose  object  is  found  in  the  concrete.  Eegulative 
(regulative)  is  applied  to  forms  of  knowledge  which  are  sim- 
ply regulative  of  the  mind  (jJ^JtV^JPI^cis©  of  t^®  sensory, 
Sinnlichkeit,  or  of  the  undirSmSSng^  Verstand,  M^-of  tb^ 
ronooB,  Vinmn/t)  while  acquiring  and  asserting  its  knowl- 
edge. The  ground  of  the  distinction  is  well  explained  in 
the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Rea- 
son} The  distinction  itself  is  given  in  the  Oritiquty^  and  it  is 
applied  to  the  ideas  of  the  reason.^  In  this  relation,  it  is 
needful  to  keep  in  mind  Kant's  distinction  between  to  know 
(erkennen)  and  to  think  (denken).  According  to  this,  we 
can  think  anything  which  is  not  self-contradictory,  but  we 
can  know  only  that  whose  possibility  can  be  proved  either  by 
experience  or  by  reason.^ — C.  F.  V. 

CONSTBUCTION,  in  the  Critical  Philosophy,  the  act  or  process 
of  construing,  that  is,  the  exhibiting  of  the  a  priori  intui- 
tion correspondent  with  a  notion.  When  it  is  occupied  with 


1  J/tgic^  148.  S  IIeikle)obn*8  Trans.,  p.  24;  Werlcf.^  Rosencranx,  if. ;  snppl.,  if.  664. 
*2VaiM.,  p.  67.  {Tran$cendmtal  A7Udytic\  Wtrke^  Bosencranz,  il.;  snppl.,  xii.  722. 
*  Tnau^  407.  WerU,  Romb.,  U.  616.  •  Traiu.  Pr^^  zxUl.  Werke,  RoMn.,  ii.  676, 
note. 
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objects  which  possess  magnitude  {quanta)^  it  is  called  gta- 
metrical;  when  occupied  only  with  magnitude  in  the  abstract 
(quaiUitm),  it  is  called  tymbolical, — Kant.^ 

CONSTBXTE.-^e  Constrnotion. 

CON  SUBSISTING,  subsisting  under  a  common  generic  condi- 
tion. 

COVSUBSTANTIAL,  of  a  common  substance;  identical  in 
substance. 

CON  SUBSTANTIATION,  conjunction  or  transition  of  two  or 
more  substances  into  a  common  complex  of  substance. 

CONTAIN,  to  have  within,  as  in  Metaphysics  the  cause  is  said 
to  contain  the  effect;  in  Logic,  the  universal  contains  the 
particulars ;  the  genus  contains  the  species,  the  species  the 
individuals. — C. 

♦Contemplation. 

CONTEMPLATIVE  (Ger.  Bt$ehaulich\  used  by  Kant  in  regard 
to  the  judgment  involved  in  taste,  to  mark  that  this  judg- 
ment is  indifferent  in  respect  to  the  existence  of  an  object^ 
but  associates  its  characteristics  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure 
or  pain.— See  Judgment  of  Taste. 

♦Continence,  Continency. 

^CONTINGENT,  depending  for  occurrence  upon  events  which 
we  cannot  forecast.— C.  F.  V.  That  which  may  or  may  not 
happen ;  opposed  to  necessary  and  impossible, — Jevons. 
Contingent  Conversion,  in  Logic  of  the  lower  Greeks,  ia 
nothing  more  than  the  assertion  that  in  contingent  matter 
subcontrary  propositions  are  both  true. — Hamilton.' 

♦CONTINUITY  (Law  of),  affirms  persistence  of  being  on 
the  ground  of  indestructibility  of  nature.  Applicable  either 
to  matter  or  force. — C.  F.  V.  For  more  recent  usage  in 
physical  science,  see  Balfour  Stewart,'  and  Tait.^ 
Continuity  of  Forms,  in  the  Critical  Philosophy,  a  special 
application  of  the  law  of  continuity  to  logical  forms  or  no- 
tions. 

♦CONTRACT  (Ger.  Vertrag),  voluntary  agreement  or  pact. 

CONTRACTION,  in  Logic,  reduction  to  a  compacter  statement. 

♦Contradiction,  Principle  of,  Law  of. 

CONTRADICTION   IN   THE   ADJECTIVE,  in  Logic,  tbe 


1  Or.  d.  reiti.  Vfmun/t,  Vorr.  xii^  221,  222.  -Tl,  741-7«6.     «  Logic,  621,  n.  1.     »  Cbm- 
•frvatifnt  nf  JEutrgy.    ^  Recent  Aduaneet  o/  Phgtical  Sciemce. 
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assertion  by  the  predicate  of  that  which  contradicts  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject ;  as,  wooden  iron,  square  triangle. 

CONTKADICTOBIES,  CONTRABICTORT  TEEMS,  are  op- 
posites,  of  which  the  one  involves  the  absolute  negation  of 
the  other. 

GONTBADISTINCTIOir,  distinction  by  contrary  qualities. 
Hence,  Oontradistinct,  Contradistinctive,  Contradistinguish. 

COKTBANATTJRAL,  opposite  to  nature. 

CONTEAPOSITIOK,  in  Logic,  a  process  of  conversion  which 
consists  in  taking  the  negative  of  the  predicate  of  the  propo- 
sition A  as  a  new  subject,  and  afSrming  of  it  universally  the 
negative  of  the  old  subject.  From  "all  metals  are  elements," 
it  necessarily  follows  that  *'  all  not  elements  are  not  metals." 
— Jevons.^  Hence,  Contrapositives,  the  propositions  in 
Contraposition. — Jevons. 

CONTEAREGVLABITY,  conflict  with  rule.— Norris.  L.  J. 

♦Contraries. 

CONTEARIETT,  in  Logic,  the  character  of  Contraries,  q.  v, 

CONTRART  and  CONTRADICTORT.— ''  Pleasure  and  pain  are 
opposed  to  each  other  as  carUrarieSf  not  as  contradictories; 
that  is,  the  affirmation  of  the  one  implies  the  negation  of 
the  other,  but  the  negation  of  the  one  does  not  infer  the 
affirmation  of  the  other ;  for  there  may  be  a  third  or  inter- 
mediate state,  which  is  neither  one  of  pleasure  nor  one  of 
pain,  but  one  of  indifference." — Sir  W.  Hamilton.'  See 
Knauer  (1868). 

CONTRAST,  comparison  so  made  as  to  bring  out  sharply  the 
points  of  difference. 

CONTRITIOV,  in  Ethics,  sorrow  for  sin  considered  as  an  offence 
against  God ;  the  state  of  a  contrite  or  broken  heart. 

C09TERSE,  in  Logic,  transposition  of  the  terms  of  a  proposi- 
tion ;  converted  proposition. — Whately,'  Jevons.* 

♦CONVERSIOBT.— See  Aristotle,*  Baumgarten,*  Devey,^  Ham- 
ilton.« 

COBTERT,  to  transpose  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposi- 
tion. 

COFVERTEND,  that  which  is  to  be  converted. 


1  Uuons  in  Logic,  83, 18S.  >  L0CL  \l.,  p.  436.  *  £7#i».  0/  Logic,  b.  II.,  ch.  3^  {  6. 
«  Luams  in  Lng.,  82.  *  Prinr  Analyt^  I.,  il..  fti^  II.,  rlii.,  ix.;  n>pi<»,  II.,  i.,  viil.  •Aero- 
am  Xfl^ien,  {}  27S-292.    f  Logie^Vt,    « JLo^u^  185,  614^29. 
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CO WESTlBLE,  in  Logic/  capable  of  conversion ;  equivalent. 

— Wbately.  ^ 

COlTVICTIOir,  in  Logic,  state  of  belief  following  one  of  disbe- 
lief or  doubt. 

CO-OPERATIOH,  working  in  common,  joint  operation. 

CO-OPTATIOH,  choice,  adoption. 

CO-ORBIHATIOH,  making  or  treating  as  co-ordinate ;  arranging 
with,  putting  into,  considering  as  in  a  common  order  or 
rank.    Opposed  to  subordination. 

COPABTITIOH,  a  division  or  partition  in  which  a  common 
total  is  clatisified  under  different  aspects ;  as,  the  human  body 
is  divided  into  the  external  and  internal  parts. — K. 

*COPirLA  (Ger.  Bmde'y>ort),—De  Morgan :  "  The  study  of  ele- 
mentary logic  includes  the  special  consideration  of:  1.  The 
term  or  name,  the  written  or  spoken  sign  of  an  object  of 
thought,  or  of  a  mode  of  thinking.  2.  The  copula  or  rela- 
tion, the  connection  under  which  terms  are  thought  of  to- 
gether.   8.  The  proposition.    4.  The  syllogism.''  * 

COPULATIVE  PB0P08ITI0HS,  in  Logic,  "  are  those  which 
have  more  subjects  or  predicates  connected  by  affirmative  or 
negative  conjunctions ;  as,  riches  and  honors  are  temptations 
to  pride."— Watts.» 

COPY  (Ger.  Copie),  in  Transcendental  Logic,  used  by  Kant  to 
mark  the  character  of  all  things  created  as  copies — ectypes 
—of  the  ideal  prototype,* 

COEELATIVE,  C0RBELATI7E,  in  correlation,  that  which 
stands  in  a  correlative,  mutual,  reciprocal  relation. — Her- 
bert Spencer:  "Whatever  amount  of  power  an  organism  ex- 
pends in  any  shape  is  the  correlate  and  equivalent  of  a  power 
that  was  taken  into  it  from  without."*  Carpenter:  "Mu- 
tual relationship,  or  correlafioTiy  has  been  shown  to  exist 
among  the  chemical  and  physical  forces  themselves."' 

COKnUTE,  in  Logic,  horned,  pertaining  to  the  horns. — 1.  Ap- 
plied to  the  fallacy  of  Eubulides,  the  Megarian  :  "What  you 
have  not  put  away ,  you  still  have ;  you  have  not  put  away  horns ; 
you  have  horns."  The  questions  must  be  answered  with  Yes 
or  No. — Diogenes  Laertius.^    2.  Both  horns  of  the  dilemma. 

1  hem,  o/Logie^  b.  i.,  {  fi.  *  Syttalmt  qf  a  IYopo$ed  J^ftlem  of  Loffie,  {3.  *  LagidCf 
p.  il.,».6.  «  i7M».  r<ntiif\/2,  eoe.  •  ^u>I(vy,  {  2a.  •Hum^PhjfiMagy.llliL.  T  Ftt. 
iVitZ.,  Til.  187. 
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COBOLLABY,  in  Logic,  "a  proposition  which  foUows  immedi- 
ately from  another  which  has  been  proved/' — Jevons.  "  We 
use  the  word  corollary  to  denote  a  consequence  or  a  conclu- 
sion flowing  from  something  previously  demonstrated,  but 
the  word  in  its  earlier  use  signified  a  surplus  or  addition, 
and  is  so  used  by  Shakespeare.^    Prospero  says : 

'Well,— 
Kow  oome,  my  Ariel  I  bring  a  oorollary, 
Bather  than  want  a  spirit' 

The  word  is  handed  down  to  us  from  the  Bomans,  and  was 
used  by  them  in  their  dramatic  entertainments  to  signify  a 
reward  given  to  the  players  over  and  above  their  just  hire, 
and  was  derived  from  the  word  corolla,  a  little  crown  or  gar- 
land, such  being  the  reward  usually  given." — Knapp.'  F.  V.  3. 

COBFOBAUTT,  GOBFOBEAUTT,  state  of  the  corporeal, 
the  bodily. 

COBFOBEALISK,  system  of  the  Corporealists,  who  maintain 
that  body  is  the  sole  real  existence ;  Materialism. 

COBPOBEITY,  state  of  the  corporeal,  being  of  a  bodily  nature. 

COBFUS. — 1.  (Ger.  Korper,  body,)  a  word  in  large  use,  direct 
and  in  its  combinations,  in  the  intellectual  sciences.  In 
the  Leibnitzo-Wolfian  Cosmology,  ''Corpora"  is  defined 
as  the  "  composite  of  which  in  its  parts  the  universe  is  com- 
posed." Corpus,  body,  may  be  present,  or  absent,  hard,  soft, 
fluid,  rough,  smooth,  porous,  cold,  warm,  thick,  thin,  elastic, 
simple,  compound,  organic,  in  motion,  at  rest,  active,  passive. 
Corpus^  2.  (Ger.  Leib)  is  also  applied  to  animated  body, 
especially  the  human. 

COBFUSCLE,  COBPUSCTTLE,  little  body ;  carptuculum,  the 
minutest  portion  of  matter  having  extension,  but  indivisible 
and  impenetrable :  an  atom,  a  concrete  unit,  without  a  con- 
crete h^f ;  applied  to  the  "star-dust,"  and  the  primary  ele- 
ments of  matter. 

COBFUSCTJLAB,  relating  to,  consisting  of  corpuscles. 

COBFUSCULAB  (COBPUSCULABIAK)  PHILOSOPHY  is 
synonymous  with  Atomism,  as  the  atoms  are  assumed  to 
be  the  minutest  corpuscles  (corpuseiUa  minima),    Bentley: 


1  In  The  Tempmt,  Act  IT.,  Scene  1.  *  Soott  and  Sami/laUUmi, 
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''The  mechanical  or  corpiucular  philosophy,  pendTentore 
the  oldest,  as  well  as  the  best  in  the  world."  ^  "  The  mod- 
ern corptucularians  talk  in  most  things  more  intelligibly 
than  the  peripatetics/'  Berkeley :  ^*  Newton  seems  to  have 
made  a  greater  progress  than  all  the  sects  of  Corpu9Cidariana 
had  done  before  him."  ^ 

COBRELATE.—  See  Corelate  and  Belation. 

COBBESFOHDEHCE,  parallelism/  conformity,  harmony,  re- 
ciprocal adaptation. 

COSMIC,  COSKICAL,  pertUning  to  the  cosmos,  or  general 
system  of  the  Universe. 

COSMICS  (Gr.)   1.  Cosmology.    2.  Fundamental  Philosophy. 

COSMOOONIST,  the  speculator  in  cosmogony. 

^COSMOGONY  (Ger.  WelientsUhungdehre),  doctrine  of  the  origin 
of  the  Cosmos,  or  Universal  System. 

COSMOLOOICAL,  of  or  relating  to  Cosmology,  the  doctrine  or 
science  of  the  cosmos.  C.  Antithetics,  in  Kant,'  the  Anti- 
nomy in  which  the  speculatiTC  reason  is  involved,  when  it 
developes  the  C.  idea,  in  the  four  points  of  view.  Quantity, 
Quality,  Belation  and  Modality,  and  deduces  the  f<Xur  O. 
problems.  C.  Argument,  in  Teleology,  demonstration,  proof 
of  the  existence  of  God  from  the  contingency  of  the  world, 
as  involving  a  necessary  primal  cause.  C.  Kingdom,  in  the 
classification  of  Ampere,^  embraces,  with  the  Noologic  King- 
dom, all  the  sciences.  C.  series,  the  things  in  the  cosmos  in 
the  relations  of  space,  time,  and  cause. — See  Krug.^ 

COSKOLOGICAL  IDEA,  in  the  transcendental  dialectic  of  the 
Critical  Philosophy,  the  regulative  idea  that  '^  in  Cosmology 
we  are  to  follow  up,  in  an  endless  investigation,  the  condi- 
tions alike  of  the  internal  and  external  phenomena  of  nature, 
as  if  those  phenomena  were  in  themselves  endless,  without  an 
ultimate  or  supreme  member.  Such  a  member  is  not  denied, 
but  we  do  not  bring  it  into  the  connection  of  this  explana- 
tion of  Nature,  because  we  do  not  know  it."  " 

^COSKOLOOY  is  the  science  of  the  Kosmos,  World,  or  Uni- 
verse, as  such.    As  the  science  of  the  world  in  general,  it  is 


1  Sn-mon-t,  ir.  *  Sirxi,  \  245.  *  Rrin.  Vem.^  448,  wq.  *  Euai  mr  la  PkOotnphU  d. 
Sciencfs,  1838-1843.  »  Handb.  d.  PltUosopfae,  {^  320^25  ;  AHg.  HandwMerhudu,  m.  ▼. 
oSein.  Vemunft. 
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general,  or  transcendental:  as  it  demonstrates  a  general  the- 
ory of  the  World  from  the  principles  of  Ontology,  it  is 
sdenfific :  as  it  elicits  a  theory  from  obserTations,  it  is  called 
experimental. — Wolf.* 
Cosmology    Kational,    in    Metaphysics    and    the    Critical 
Philosophy.    Kant :   ''  The  thinking  subject  is  the  object 
of  Psychology ;  the  sum  of  all  phenomena  (the  Universe) 
is  the  object  of  Cosmology ;  and  the  entity^  which  as  the 
supreme    condition  of   the  possibility  of  all   that  can  be 
thought,  embraces  (as  the  Being  of  all  beings)  the  object  of 
all  Theology.    Pure  reason  furnishes  consequently  the  idea 
of  a  irsiii»cexi^&iiQ\'ration(U- Psychology;  the  idea  of  a  tran- 
scendental-ra^i<ma/-6b«?7)o^^/  finally,  also  the  idea  of  a 
transcendental  Theology.*^  * 
Cosmology    Bational,     the    Philosophy    of    Nature,    the 
doctrine  concerning  the  world,  the  first    part  of    special 
Metaphysics,  embraces  the  questions  concerning  the  Universe 
as  in  time  and  space :  Matter,  the  mechanical,  the  inorganic 
and  organic :   the  nature,  reality  and  contingency  of  the 
World :  Casualism,  Emanation,  Pantheism,  origin,  antiquity, 
perfection,  and  end  of  the  world :  Laws  of  Nature :  Elements  : 
Monadology,  Dynamism,  Atomism  :  Natural  and  Supernat- 
ural effects :  Teleology,   Miracles,  Providence,  Optimism : 
Immortality.    Jos.  Beck,'  F.  H.  A.  Von  Humboldt,*  Libe- 
ratore,**  Rothenflue,'  G.  E.  Schulze,^  StSckl,"  Tongiorgi.» 

COSMOHOMY,  science  of  the  laws  of  the  cosmos. 

COSMOPLASTIC, Cosmos-forming.  Hallywell:  "Seneca  .  .no 
better  than  aOwmop^ow^tc  Atheist,  i. «.,  he  made  a  certain  plas- 
tick  orspermatick  nature,  devoid  of  all  animality  or  conscious 
intellectuality,  to  be  the  highest  principle  in  the  Universe."  ^® 

COSMOS  (Gr.  Kosmosy  order,  form),  the  World  or  Universe, 
from  its  perfect  order  and  arrangement^  opposed  to  the  indi- 
gestamoles  of  chaos,  first  in  Philosophy  of  Pythagoras.  The 
Stoics  used  it  also  of  the  Anima  Mundi  and  of  the  Universe 
as  itself  divine. 


»  Logica,  ^  77,  78!  (Umologia^  fl,  4.  «  Oritik  der  rein.  Vermtn/t,  Pw^fl.  Avfl ,  1799, 391, 
874.  •  Bnc.  d.  Theoretinck.  PR«rMopA.,  ^  SaS-ZS6.  *  Kotmos,  6  Tola.,  1846-62.  *  Inatitut. 
/'AitojjopA.,ll.»-96.  «  IntHM.  FJiOtMC^.  Thenrat..  H.  1-100.  T  Qrundr.d.  PhUotmpk.  Wi*- 
ientehaJUn,  If.  323^28.  •  Lekrb.  d.  PliilowphU,  Tierte  Ai^fl.,  1876 ;  ii.  K  120-188. 
•  hutituHwes  PkOowpkica,  Sd.  Sept  1875 ;  ii.  198-420.    ^  MMamproruea,  1681,  84. 
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C08K0TEEISK,  deification  of  the  cosmos;  the  sjrBtem  which 
identifies  God  and  the  cosmos.  One  form  of  it  is  Panthe- 
ism ;  another  is  presented  in  Strauss's  Old  Faith  and  New 
Faith. 

C08K0THE0L0OY,  a  system  which  deduces  from  the  facts 
presented  in  the  cosmos,  arguments  and  illustrations  bearing 
on  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God.  Hence  Cosmotheo- 
loffical. 

COSKOTHETIC  (Gr.  positing  a  cosmos,  or  external  world), 
applied  by  Hamilton^  to  the  Idealism  which  seeks  to  explain 
and  establish  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  which  it 
denies  to  be  given  in  consciousness. 

COURAGE.—  See  Fortitade. 

*CSANIOLOGY,  (see  Phrenologj,)  theory  of  the  cranium 
as  a  key  to  the  mind. — C,  F.  Y. 

*CBANIOSCOPT.-See  Organ. 

CKASIS,  mingling  of  elements  in  the  human  constitation. — 
Glanville.  L.J. 

CBASSNESS  (grossness).— GlanyiUe.' 

♦CBEATIOH  (Ger.  Schdp/ung), 

CEEATIONISM,  the  doctrine  of  the  OreaiionistB— the  theory  of 
Aristotle  that  the  souls  of  men  are  immediately  created  by 
God — opposed  to  IS^aduciafntm,  Some  hold  that  this  took 
place  at  the  original  creation  of  all  things;  others  that  it  is 
a  successive  creation.  Both  hold  that  these  souls  are  united 
with  the  fcstus,  either  at  conception,  or  at  some  period  (forty 
days)  after. 

CEEAtUkE,  an  entity  which  has  come  into  existence  by  divine 
power. — Wolf* 

CBEATUEEUNESS  (Ger.  "  OexhopflickkeU,"  Thuier),  the  con- 
dition and  relation  of  a  created  being. 

*C£EDULITT  (Ger.  LeicMgldubigkeU),  a  disposition  to  believe 
without  evidence. — C.  F.  V. 

CBETINISM  (Fr.), condition  of  a  Cretin;  one  of  the  lowest  grades 
of  idiocy. — Stockl.* 

*CEITEBION  (CrUerium),  all  means  proper  to  judge.  More 
properly,  a  test  of  certainty. — C.  F.  V.    See  StSckL* 


1  Diieiu«iofM,  61,  192.    *  Prt^xid.  qf  SoitU,  118.  L.  J.    ^Tkutlog,  NtdHoraliM^  {  TH. 
«  LArbuch,  i.,  {  41.    •  Lekrb,  d,  PhUowphU,  i.,  {{  80, 61. 
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CBITICAL IBEALI8K.— See  IdeaUsm. 

tIKITIGK,  CBITICISK,  CRITIQTJE,  CBITICAL  KETH- 

OD,  also  styled  the  Propadeutic — preliminary  exercise, 
training  to  Philosophy,  General  Phenomenology— opposed 
to  Dogmatism  and  Scepticism,  "  It  is  the  name  given  to  the 
investigation  of  the  faculty  of  Reason,  whether  pure  Cog- 
nition a  priori  rises  from  it,  how  it  is  possible,  what  it  is,  and 
what  is  its  compass,  and  whether  the  objects  of  experience 
solely,  or  besides  these,  suprasensuous  objects  can  be  cognized 
by  it." — Meliin,  Kant.^  "  It  is  used  in  Germany,  as  with 
US,  to  designate  a  criticism  of  any  work,  but  specially  em- 
ployed by  Kant  as  the  name  of  a  philosophy  attained  by 
critical  discrimination  of  elements  of  knowledge  gathered  by 
experience,  from  those  which  are  given  by  the  Reason  itself, 
called  by  him  the  Pure  Reason."— C.  F.  V 

CBITIQUE  OF  PTJBE  BEASON  (in  Bant,  Classification  of ): 

I.  Doctrine  of  Elements,  Elementary  Doctrine :  i.  JEs- 
thetics.  ii.  Logic:  (a)  Analytics  —  1.  of  Concepts;  2.  of 
Principles:  {h)  Dialectics — 1.  Paralogisms;  2.  Antinomies; 
3.  The  Ideal  of  Pure  Reason. 

II.  Doctrine  of  Method,  Methodology,  i.  Discipline, 
ii.  Canon,  iii.  Architectonic. — See  Metaphysics,  Tabular 
View.  iv.  History  of  Pure  Reason,  with  reference  to  Rational 
Cognition,  contemplates:  (a)  Object — Sensualists  (Epi- 
curus), Intellectualists  (Plato),  or  (ft)  Origin  —  Empirists 
(Aristotle,  Locke),  Idealists,  Noologists  (Plato,  Leibnitz),  or 
(c)  Method — Naturalists,  Scientific  Thinkers,  either  Dogma- 
tists (Wolf),  or  Sceptics  (Hume).  Last  of  all,  the  Critical 
Method  (Kant. )»— See  Judgment,  Critique  of;  Beason 
Practical,  Critique  o£ 

CBOCOSOLIHE  SYLLOGISM,  an  illustration  of  a  fallacious 
dilemma.  The  crocodile  promises  to  restore  a  child  if  the 
mother  will  tell  the  truth  as  to  whether  he  intends  to  keep 
his  promise.  If  she  says  he  does  not — if  she  tells  the  truth 
in  that  —  her  child  will  not  be  restored.  If  she  says  he  does, 
the  crocodile  has  only  to  say  he  does  not,  and  the  mother  has 
not  told  the  truth,  and  forfeits  the  child.    Some  of  the  an- 


1  CrfL  d.  rem.  Venamift^  860.     *Orit.d.  m».  Vemunjl,  879^^2;   MelU<doh]i*8  Tr., 
615-417. 
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cients  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  mother  an  antistrephon :  ''If 
it  is  the  truth  that  you  do  not  intend  to  keep  the  promise, 
you  are  bound  to  return  the  child  because  I  have  spoken  the 
truth.  If  it  is  the  truth  that  you  intend  to  keep  the  prom- 
ise, you  are  bound  to  keep  it." — Jos.  Beck.* 

CBOSS  (Division),  one  in  which  there  is  more  than  one  princi- 
ple of  division,  and  the  species  in  consequence  cross  each 
other  and  produce  confusion. — Jevons.* 

CBUCIAL  TEST,  severe  and  decisive. 

CULMINATION,  the  attaining  of  the  highest  point. 

CULFABLENESS,  in  Ethics,  blamableness. 

CITLTIJBE  (Ger.  BUdung),  the  process  by  which  the  intellectual 
and  moral  nature  is  developed ;  the  result  of  that  process. — 
On  the  ideal  of  culture  and  war,  Lasson,  1868. 

CUMULATION  (Ger.  Anhdufung),  heaping  up ;  accumulation  ; 
opposed  to  distribution. 

^CUMULATIVE  (The  Arg^umeut),  an  argument  gaining  in 
force  by  steady  increase  of  evidence  as  it  advances  from  step 
to  step. — C.  F.  V. 

CUPIDITY,  in  Ethics,  inordinate,  lawless  longing. 

CUBIOSITY  (Ger.  Neugier),  in  Ethics,  an  ill-regulated  desire 
of  knowledge  —  either  a  desire  to  know  what  we  ought  not 
to  know,  or  a  desire  disproportioned  to  the  value  of  the  object. 

CUBSOBY,  hasty ;  superficial. 

CUBSUS,  a  course ;  applied  to  a  methodical  series  of  studies ;  to 
nature  in  the  phenomena  and  processes  conditioned  by  law. 

♦CUSTOM  (Ger.  Oewohnheii),—''  Cansududo.  That  which  is  fa- 
miliar in  thought,  feeling,  or  action.  That  which  is  common 
in  the  practice  either  of  an  individual  or  of  society.  It  is 
to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  habit,  which  is  an  ac- 
quired facility."— C.  F.  V.    See  Smith. » 

CYCLE,  circle ;  complete  round  of  time  or  of  events.  Hence^ 
Cyclic. 

CYCLOONOMIC  ABT  (called  the  Lullian,  from  Lullins,  its 
inventor,)  arranges  the  objects  of  thought  in  seven  concentric 
circles.  The  outermost  circle  embraces  substances ;  the  next, 
accidents ;  the  third,  absolute  predicates ;  the  fourth,  rela- 
tives; fifth,  virtues;  sixth,  vices;  seventh,  questions. — K. 


1  Loffik,  2  284.       t  Lfu.  in  Log^  106.        >  Jforol  StntimwUy  part  v.,  cli.  1. 
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CYCLOPEAH,  like  the  Cyclopes,  gigantic;  applied  to  gigantic 
erudition,  some  of  which,  says  Kant,  "is  Cyclopean  in 
wanting  one  eye — that  of  true  philosophy." — K. 

CTCLOPEDE,  C YCLOP£I)IA.-See  Encyclopedia. 

*Cynic. 

CTNOSURE  (Gr.,  dog's  tail).— A  bright  star,  the  pole-star,  by 
which  the  old  mariners  steered.  Logic  has  been  styled  the 
"  Cynosure  of  the  mind,"  and  the  same  title  has  been  claimed 
for  philosophy  in  general. — K. 

CTBEiriAN  (Philosophy,  School),  from  Cyrene,  the  place  of 
its  establishment,  about  380  B.  c.  See  Aristippus,  Hedon- 
ism, Diogenes  Laertius.^ 


D,  in  Logic,  mnemonic,  marking  that  the  three  other  figures  in 
syllogism  which  begin  with  D,  can  by  conversion  be  re- 
duced to  the  first.  Darepti,  Disamis,  Datisi,  can  be  reduced 
toDarii.— D.  P.  S. 

DABITIS,  in  Logic,  mnemonic  word  designating  one  of  the 
indirect  modes  of  the  first  of  the  three  figures  of  the  Aris- 
totelian syllogism. 

DJEDALEAN,  labyrinthine,  perplexed  and  involved,  from 
Daedalus,  the  framer  of  the  labyrinth. —  K. 

DJEVLOiSf  DEKON,  a  spiritual  nature  of  whatever  kind.  1. 
It  was  sometimes  applied,  by  Plato  and  others,  in  the  plural 
to  distinguish  the  inferior  deities  from  God,  the  superior 
daemon.  Daemonic  in  this  use  is  equivalent  to  divine.  2. 
It  was  commonly  used  for  Genii,  beings  intermediate  be- 
tween god  and  men.  Diotima,  in  Plato's  Banquet  {202  D.), 
is  a  daemon.  3.  The  separate  spirits  of  great  men.  4.  Of 
men  in  general.  5.  Of  evil  spirits,  devils,  lost  angels.  In 
Hesiod,*  the  dmmons  were  deified  men  of  the  earliest  period, 
distinguished  from  heroes,  who  belong  to  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war.  They  watch  over  the  actions  and  interests  of 
men,  and  move  everywhere  veiled  in  the  air,  and  have  power 
to   confer   wealth.     The    damons,  in   Democritus,'  aerial 


1 11. 92.     Tonge'a  Tninslat.,  London,  B6hil,  1853,  81-06.    *  0pp.  et  din.^  t.  110, 162. 
•  Cicero  dtA^tU,  Dtw.^  i.  12, 43. 

54  2Q 
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beings,  similar  to  men,  rising  by  chance  from  the  round  and 
fiery  atoms  of  which  animal  souls  are  composed,  some  of 
them  good,  some  bad,  huge  enough  to  encompass  the  world, 
subject  to  decay.  They  manifest  themselves  to  sight  and  by 
voice,  reveal  the  future,  and  have  the  attributes  assigned  in 
the  popular  faith  to  the  gods.  The  views  of  Epicurus '  were 
similar.  In  Maximus  of  Tyre,  the  dsBuions  correspond  in 
some  respects  with  the  Bible  conception  of  guardian  angels.' 
In  Plotinus,  after  deities  of  two  orders,  follow  the  daemons, 
as  a  third  class,  originating  from  the  soul  of  the  world,  inter- 
mediate between  gods  and  men,  having  fellowship  with  both 
the  intellectual  and  the  sensible  world;  less  spiritual  than 
the  gods,  less  material  than  men,  their  essence  is  **  intelli- 
gible matter."  They  assume  elementary  bodies,  work  on  the 
visible  world,  especially  on  men,  to  whom  they  appear,  and 
whose  destinies  they  control.  Reason  and  the  sensual  in 
man  are  dsemonlike,  in  the  two  kinds.'  Alcinous  had  taught 
that  in  every  element,  visible  or  invisible,  there  are  dsemons, 
which  have  everything  earthly  under  their  supervision. 
Porphyry  expands  the  view  of  Plotinus.*  Hence  dccmon- 
olepst/f  or  dccmonoplexy,  the  possession  by  evil  spirits.  Iktnvm' 
amagic,  magic  by  the  aid  of  dsemons.  Dcemonomania,  insanity 
produced  by  dsemoniac  possession.  DcemonomanHa^  proph- 
ecy by  means  of  dsemons.  There  were  Agathotksmons,  who 
were  good  spirits ;  CacocUsmoiu,  who  were  evil  spirits. 

DJEKON  OF  SOCRATES  (see  Demon),  the  something  super- 
natural and  divine  to  which  Socrates  attributed  his  illumin- 
ation.— Xenophon,*  Plato,*  Lewes.^ 

♦Dsemonist. 

DjEMONOLOOT,  DEMONOLOOT.— 1.  Science  concerning 
dsemons;  discourse  or  treatise  on  dsemons.  For  Bibli- 
ography, see  Denis-Pinqon-Martonne.®  2.  In  Kant,*  an  an- 
thropomorphic mental  representation  of  Gk)d.  "Moral  Tele- 
ology completes  the  physiccU,  and  lays  the  basis  of  Theology, 
which,  if  we  had  stopped  at  the  physical  Teleology,  would 


1  Lvcretius^  iii.  IR,  t.  147.  C\oero  de  Xat.  Deorum,  1. 16.  *  B¥fi1f.  CfeMch.d.  n«ic  T^tl., 
1. 669 ;  Titdtmann  Gwtt.  d  PkUoi.,  iii.  259.  >  EtmtadtM,  iii.  5,  6.  «  Tiedemann,  GtisL  d. 
PhUotophie,  iii.  187,144,146.  ^  MnMvah.,  L,  i.  2.  *  AjkA.,  40  A;  Th«mL,  161,  A: 
EuOtud.^  272,  B.  T  Bi^,  qf  PMZoMipAy.  ^ BiUiosrti^pkU  UtwoeruUs^  b.  ▼.  •  DrtkeOa- 
Ifrofl,  ^  86,  89. 
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have  been  nothing  more  than  Deemonology."  "  The  limi- 
tation of  the  reason,  as  respects  tlie  supersensuous,  to  the 
conditions  of  practical  use,  has  these  advantages :  It  prevents 
Theology  from  being  exaggerated  into  Theosophy,  or  being 
degraded  into  Dsemonology :  Religion  does  not  fall  into 
Theurgy,  or  into  Idolatry." 

DABAFTI,  in  Logic,  mnemonic  term  for  first  mode  of  the  third 
figure  in  Syllogism;  two  universal  affirmatives,  with  the 
conclusion  a  particular  affirmative.  Da :  Every  body  is  divis- 
ible. Rap :  Every  body  is  a  substance.  Ti :  Therefore  some 
substance  is  divisible. — See  Whately.* 

SA&II,  in  Logic,  mnemonic  term  for  the  thiM.mode  in  the  first 
figure ;  the  major  a  universal  affirmative,  the  minor  and  con- 
clusion special  affirmatives. 

DARSTELLtJUO,  Hypotyposis,  exhibition,  presentation: 
bringing  into  view  in  the  sphere  of  sense;  in  the  Critical 
Philosophy  the  function  of  the  judgment,  by  which  it  fur- 
nishes to  a  concept,  which  it  would  employ  in  cognition,  a 
correspondent  Intuition ;  intuitive  mode  of  Representation — 
in  the  case  of  a  concept  of  time  or  space.  Construction,  It 
may  be  schemaiic  or  symbolic j  y.  v.  The  Faculty  itself  is 
called  Darstellungs-  Vemiogen, — See  Kant.' 

DAEWINISM,  (from  Charles  Robert  Darwin,)  a  theory  of  De- 
veiopmentj  involving  the  doctrines  of  Evolution^  the  struggle 
for  existence,  Natural  Selection,  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

DASETH. — 1.  In  Kant,'  the  absolute  position  of  a  thing,  exist- 
ence, actuality,  the  being  (das  Seyn)  of  the  object  exterior 
to  the  thought,  or  in  itself. 

2.  In  Hegel,  "Being-there-and-then ;  determinate  being; 
real  and  definite  as  opposed  to  mere  or  abstract  being.  To 
bring  a  thing  into  Daseyn  is  to  give  it  definite  being." — See 
Existence.    W.  Wallace.* 

*DATA,  facts  or  postulates  from  which  an  inference  is  drawn. 

DATISI,  in  Logic,  mnemonic  term  for  the  fourth  mode  of  Syllo- 
gism. The  major  is  a  universal  affirmative,  the  minor  and 
conclusion  particular  affirmatives.  Da:  All  who  serve  God 
are  happy.  Ti :  Some  who  serve  God  are  poor.  Si :  Some 
who  are  poor  are  happy. 

1  Loffie,  cfa.  8,  H-    *  VrthnUhr.,  I.,  Th.  {  80.    Aidkropol ,  ^  241-243.    >  Rein,  Vem., 
667.    *Lofie  ^f  Begtl^  ProUgtm^  ch.  28. 
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DEATH  (Ger.  Tod),  the  separation  of  the  psychical  from  the 
physical:  the  state  which  follows  that  separation. — See  Scho- 
penhauer,^ L.  A.  Feuerbach,*  J.  H.  Friedrich  (1821),  F. 
Richter  (1833>44),  Klencke  (1840),  Alexius  (1843),  Splitt- 
gerber  (1866). 

SECLABATION,  in  Kant,'  the  nominal  definition  of  an  arbitrary 
concept,  the  reality  of  which  concept  depends  on  empirical 
conditions,  e,  g.,  a  flying-machine — opposed  to  Explication 
and  Exposition.  ''  The  German  language  has  but  the  solitary 
term  Erkldrung  for  the  words  Exposition,  Explication,  Dec- 
laration and  Definition.  When  the  concept  rests  on  empir- 
ical conditions,  the  object  and  its  possibility  is  not  established 
by  the  arbitrary  concept.  I  do  not  by  means  of  it  know  at 
all  that  it  has  an  object,  and  it  is  better  to  style  my  explanation 
a  declaration  (of  my  project)  than  a  definition  of  an  object." 

DECOMPOSITION  (Ger.  TImlung),  analysis,  resolution  into 
elements. 

DEDUCE.— See  Dednction. 

DEDUCTIO  AD  ABSUBDUK,  AD  IMPOSSIBILE,  in  Logic, 
the  proof  of  the  falsity  of  a  proposition  by  the  absurdities  or 
impossibilities  deducible  from  it. 

""DEDUCTION,  DEDUCTIO,  DEDUCTIVE  KEASONINO, 

in  the  Critical  Philosophy,  is  transcendental  or  critical  argu- 
ment— the  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  notions  or  a 
priori  propositions  may  be  referred  to  objects,  or  the  justifi- 
cation of  their  objective  and  universal  validity  and  possibility. 
"The  physical  sciences  (with  Psychology)  rest  on  induction  J* 
Kant.* 

DEDUCTION  OF  THE  CATEO0£IES.-See  Categories. 

*De  Facto  and  De  Jure. 

"^iDEFINITION  (definio,  to  mark  out  limits).— A  definition  is  a 
categorical  proposition,  consisting  of  two  classes  or  members, 
viz.f  a  subject  defined  (membrum  definitum)^  and  of  the  defin- 
ing attributes  of  the  subject,  that  is,  those  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  other  things  (membrum  definiens).  It  must 
contain  the  genua  proximum  and  the  differentm.  Est  definitio, 
earum  rerum,  qwx  aunt  efus  reipropricB^  quam  definire  volumus. 


1  Quoted  in  Kranth'e  Brrkeley  Proiegom.^  xlii.,  xxiv.  ^SammUicht  HVrtr,  r<l  B..  1S4G- 
48.  8  Rein.  Vtm.^  Ibl,  758.  *  Rein.  VerMinfl^  106-169.  Prolegomena  ( AtVc/*m:w."\ 
tore  7. 
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breins  et  circumscripta  qucsdam  explication  —  Cicero.^     See 
Kant,*  HegeL» 

DEGBEE,  grade,  amount,  extent. — Jevons :  "  Great  care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  confusing  terms  which  express  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  quality,  with  those  which  describe  its  degree. 
Less  is  not  the  negative  of  greater,  because  there  is  a  third 
alternative,  equal.  The  rule  is,  that  wherever  the  que^ition 
is  one  of  degree  or  quantity,  a  medium  is  possible,  and  the 
subject  belongs  rather  to  the  science  of  quantity  than  to  sim- 
ple logic." ^  ''We  must  carefully  distinguish  questions  of 
degree  or  quantity  from  those  of  simple  logical  fact.'"*  In 
Hegel,"  intensive  magnitude,  the  limit  as  in  itself  simple  de- 
terminateness. 

DEICTIC  (Gr.,  able  to  show),  in  the  Aristotelian  Logic,  direct, 
OBtensive ;  opposed  to  the  indirect  or  elenctic,  or  reductio  ad 
impossihUe? 

DEIFOEMITY,  conformity  with  the  divine.— Dr.  H.  More.® 

DEISIBAIMONY,  fear  of  the  gods ;  religion ;  superstition. 

*DEIST. — One  of  the  first  instances  of  the  use  of  this  word  oc- 
curs in  Vivet,'  quoted  by  Bayle.***  It  is  appropriated,  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  Herbert  to  his  scheme, 
and  afterwards  by  Blount,*^  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
Atheists.  In  strict  truth,  Herbert  calls  himself  a  Thcisty 
which  slightly  differs  from  the  subsequent  term  Deist,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  that  which  he 
thought  to  be  the  true  worship  of  God.  It  is  Theism  as  op- 
posed to  error,  rather  than  natural  religion  as  opposed  to 
revealed ;  whereas  Deism  always  implies  a  position  antag- 
onistic to  revealed  religion.  But  the  distinction  is  soon  lost 
sight  of;  and  Nichols  (1696)  entitles  his  work  against  the 
Deists,  Conference  with  a  Theid.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth, 
the  Christian  writers  sometimes  even  use  Deist  as  inter- 
changeable with  Atheist,  as  shown  above.  It  is  also  used  as 
synonymous  with  one  of  the  senses  of  the  word  Naturalist. 
— Farrar." 


» De  Orat,  lib.  I.,  cap.  42.     «  Rnn.  Vftmunfl,  300, 755.     »  EneyklopUdU  d.  Philognph. 

iViuenseh.^  }  229.    *  Element.  Leumu  in  Logic,  24.    «  Do.,  120.    •  Encyklopttdie,  $f  103- 

106.    T  Anal.  iV.,  I.,  xxix.  1.     «  Song  nfthe  Soul,  I  v.  27.     »  EpUt.  Dedicat  du  2  vol.  de 

rinxtruetvm  Chrtiimmt,  1563.    lo  Note  uuder  the  word  KiiwL    ^"^  OracUs  of  Beason,  p. 

00.    u  Bampltm  Leet.,  p.  687. 
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DEITT,  nature  of  God ;  Godhead ;  God.— Blakey.* 

DEMI- ATHEISM,  half  Atheism.— Berkeley." 

DEMIOOB,  half-god  in  nature  or  origin. 

♦DEMIUROE,  demiurgus. 

*DEMON,  and  its  compounds.— See  DfiDmon  and  its  compounds. 
See  Psellus  (Mich.),*  Jacobus  (I.  Rex),*  Abbe  Migne.*  Bo- 
dinus*  speaks  of  his  familiar  spirit ;  and  Cardan^  does  the 
same.    In  Stanley  ^  there  is  a  dissertation  on  the  subject. 

DEMONSTBABIE,  in  the  Critical  Philosophy,  applied  to  a 
notion  or  proposition  when  its  corresponding  object,  whether 
it  be  one  of  pure  or  of  empirical  intuition,  can  be  given. 
— See  Acroamatio.  Thus,  the  notion  of  magnitude  is  demon- 
strable, for  in  the  a  priori  intuition  of  space,  it  can  be  applied 
to  a  right  line  for  example. 

«DEMONSTBATION,  anodsi^i^,  in  the  Critical  Philosophy, 
apodictic,  intuitive  proof,  confined  to  the  mathematics.  It  is 
apodictiCyfor  it  is  associated  with  the  consciousness  of  necessity; 
it  is  intuitive,  for  it  is  capable  of  presentation  to  external  per- 
ception. In  Hegel,'  the  process  of  mediation-itself,  from  which 
cognition  derives  the  necessity  of  a  synthetical  nexus. 

DEKKBABKEIT  (Ger.,  thinkableness.)— ''Capacity  of  being 
thought."—  M.  T.  M. 

DENOMINATE,  in  Logic,  to  name.-J.  S.  Mill :  "Ckmnotaiive 
names  have  been  also  called  denominative,  because  the  sub- 
ject which  they  denote  is  denominated  by  or  receives  an 
attribute  from  the  name  which  they  connote.  The  attribute 
or  attributes  may  therefore  be  said  to  denominate  those  ob- 
jects, or  to  give  them  a  common  name."  Hence  denomin- 
able,  denominate;  adj.,  denominative. 

DENOMINATION,  EXTEBNAL.-See  Mode. 
DENOTE,  in  Logic,  to  mark,  to  associate  with  a  sign. — J.  S.  Mill : 
'*  Proper  names  are  not  connofative :  they  denote  the  individ- 
uals who  are  called  by  them ;  but  they  do  not  indicate  or 
imply  any  attributes  as  belonging  to  those  individuals."*^ 
Hence  denotable,  denotate,  denotative. — See  Connotationy 
Denomination,  Definition. 

t  Hi$L  *)/  PhVnttaphyy  toI.  It.,  Index  of  Subjects,  Deity.  »  Principles,  {  IM.  •  Z>« 
Opfrntiftne  Dmmonnm^  8to,  Pnrii,  1615.  *  DKmonologi&^  4to,  1603.  *  Dictionnairt  dn 
Scimcti  Ocrultes,  6  torn.,  Paris,  1846.  •  In  his  Dcmono/oj/y,  fParis,  1587.)  ^  D^  Vita 
Pnypria.  8  Higt.  of  PhU^  fol.,  Lond.,  1761.  •  Emcgkiopadi^y  g  :^1.  10  SgsUm  of  Logic, 
b.  1^  ch.  Zylt, 
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^SEONTOIfOOT,  theory  of  duty.— C.  F.  V.  "  Bentham's  view 
might  more  properly  be  styled  Ophelimolog}^.  The  genuine 
Deontology  might  also  be  named  Cathecontology." — Krug. 

DEPENDAirCE,  DEPENDENCE,  DEPENDANCT  (Ger.  Ab- 
hdngigheit)f  in  Metaphysics,  the  relation  of  sequence  to  its 
ground,  of  effect  or  operation  to  its  cause.  That  which 
could  not  be  were  there  not  some  other  thing,  is  dependent 
on  that  thing — ens  dependefis,  eru  ab  alio.  Dependence  may 
be  U  Logical.  2.  Metaphysical.  3.  Psychological.  4. 
Physical,  in  the  mitural  world.  5.  Moral.  6.  Social,  in- 
volving the  political. 

*D£SION  (designo,  to  mark  out),  (Ger.  Absicht),  —Adaptation  of 
means  to  ends.  The  evidence  of  design  consists  in  the 
marks  found  in  objects  or  in  the  course  of  events,  of  adapta- 
tion to  the  attainments  of  definite  results.  A  philosophical 
theory  of  such  evidence  is  named  Teleology  (ri^o^y  end,  and 
^y<K,  discourse),  the  theory  of  ends,  awkwardly  named  "  final 
causes." — 0.  F.  V. 
Design. — For  Kant's  criticism  of  the  argument  from  design  as, 
at  the  most,  proving  only  an  architect  of  the  universe,  and 
thereby  driving  us  back  on  something  more  than  the  testi- 
mony of  experience,  see  Critique  of  Pure  Eeason.^ — ^0.  F. 
V.    See  Cause  (Final). 

*DESIEE  (Ger.  Begierde,  Verlangen), — "Craving;  uneasiness 
from  sense  of  want,  and  longing  for  satisfaction." — C.  F.  V. 

DESTINATION  (of  Han),  (Ger.  B^sHmmung  de$  Mefischen),  in 
Ethics,  the  supreme  aim  of  man's  life  and  work. — Mendels- 
sohn :  "It  is  the  vocation  and  destination  given  to  us  alone, 
by  the  author  of  our  being,  to  be  upright,  and  to  be  happy  in 
our  uprightness,  to  follow  truth,  to  love  beauty,  to  desire 
good  and  to  do  the  best,  to  be  devout  and  to  be  beneficent." 

^DESTINY  (Ger.  Shickaal). 

DETERMINATION,  constant  direction  to  a  certain  end ;  men- 
tal decision  contemplating  action  ;  the  fixing  of  limitations 
or  bounds  of  activity.  It  is  called  effective,  when  it  proceeds 
from  an  efilcient  cause ;  morale  when  the  cause  is  moral,  op- 
erative by  the  laws  of  personal,  free  agency. 


I  TnoMeendeHM  Diaieetfe^  di.  3;  lfeiklflJohB*0  Trans).,  p.  370.     Wfvke^  Boeencrens, 
il.  470. 
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^DETEBMIHISM,  PBEDETEKKIBISK,  in  Metaphysics,  the 
system  which  regards  the  operations  of  the  will  as  neces- 
sarily determined  hy  causes  antecedent;  the  motiye  is  an 
irresistible  motor ;  there  is  no  proper  self- determination,  as 
the  Indeterminists  maintain.  The  theory  that  all  our  voli- 
tions are  determined  by  the  force  of  motives  within,  which 
motives  produce  their  results  as  invariably  as  physical  forces 
effect  their  ends.  Determinism  is  the  name  more  recently 
preferred  by  the  upholders  of  this  theory  of  will  to  the  earlier 
designation — ^Necessitarianism. — C.  F.  V. 

DEVELOPMENT  (Fr.;  Gen  Entwic&elung),  the  freeing  fh>m 
cover  or  constraint;  the  unfolding  in  an  unbroken  sequence 
of  cause  and  effect ;  growth  from  the  idea  toward  the  end. 
It  may  be  logical  or  physical  —  see  Owen;*  intellectnal, 
moral,  or  social. — J.  K.  Passavant  (1835),  Buisson  (1859), 
Geiger  (1871). 

DIACBITIG,  DIAOBITIGAL,  separating ;  DIACBITIC8,  the 
art  of  making  and  marking  distinctions. 

DliBRESIS,  DIEEESIS,  in  Logic,  the  division  of  a  notion ;  the 
negation,  in  a  negative  judgment,  as  separating  the  predicate 
from  the  subject. 

DIJETETIGS,  the  doctrine  concerning  intellectual  nutrition 
and  health. — Beskow,*  Feuchtersleben.' 

BIALAITTHANOIT)  in  Logic,  the  concealing ;  a  form  of  soph- 
istry, like  the  veiled. 

DIALECTIC  (DialeJktik)j  a  philosophy  worked  out  by  the  dia- 
lectic or  rationalizing  process  from  assumed  premises.  This 
stands  in  contrast  with  a  philosophy  which  starts  with  ob- 
servation and  analysis  of  facts,  such  as  inductive  psychology. 
Spinoza's  philosophy  is  a  dialectic,  from  postulated  defini- 
tions ;  HegePs  philosophy  is  a  dialectic  founded  on  the  law 
of  the  evolution  of  dialectic  thought. — C.  F.  V.  In  Kant,* 
the  logic  of  illusion ;  general  logic  as  an  assumed  organon. 
The  ^laleKTiK^  of  Plato  was  the  method  of  analysis  by  means 
of  language,  and  comprised  the  field  which  his  successor 
Aristotle  separated  into  two,  tnz.,  AmAcicr£ic^,  logic,  the  inquiry 
concerning  method ;  and  lo<itiaf  metaphysics,  the  iuquiry  con- 
cerning being. — Farrar.* 

1  Oomparat.  AnaUm^,  led.  xzir.   *  From  the  Swediiih,  Prdtoritu^  1868; 
s  36th  ed^  1872.    «  BHn.  Va-n.,  85-88, 349-354.    »  Bampton  Led.,  p.  108. 
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^DIALECTICS. — Aristotle  says  there  are  two  kinda,  ^taXexTutuv 
AdyuVf  viz,, 'Eirayuyt/  Kai  avA7Myujfjhg — induction  and  deduc- 
tion.—C.  F.  V.    See  Chlebik  (1869),  E.  V.  Hartman  (1868). 

SIALLEL  (Gr.,  through  one  another) ,  in  Logic,  the  argument 
in  a  circle;  in  the  ancient  scepticism,  cognition  itself,  as 
doomed  to  move  in  a  circle  of  unproved  postulates. 

SIAMOND-STET,  a  term  used  by  both  Seelye  and  Stirling  to 
translate  *' diamantenes  Netz''  in  Schwegler's^  account  of 
He^el.  Adamantine  would  be  as  literal,  and  corresponds 
better  with  the  English  associations  with  the  term.  **  The 
shadows  of  the  realms  of  logic  are  the  simple  essences  freed 
from  all  sensuous  materialization  —  essences  within  whose 
adamantine  net  the  whole  universe  is  built.^' 

SIANOSTIC,  in  Metaphysics,  pertaining  to  the  dianoia,  which 
Hamilton  characterizes  as  the  "discursive,  elaborative,  or 
comparative  faculty.'' 

I)IANOIA<H)]l'Y  (Gr.,  Undentanding-begetting),  the  doctrine 
concerning  intellectual  generation.  Absolute  Idealism,  which 
explains  all  the  objects  of  perception  as  ideas  begotten  of  the 
mind,  has  been  stvled  a  dianoiagonic  theory. — K. 

♦DIAirOIOLOGY.  BIANOIALOOY,  science  of  the  dianoetic, 
Jjogic. 

SIAPHONT  (Gr.  discord),  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  used 
by  the;  ancient  Sceptics  to  characterize  the  conflict  of  the 
various  systems. 

SIAPHOBIC  (Gr.,  pertaining  to  difference),  in  Logic,  applied  to 
the  Aristotelian  diaphora,  the  differentia  of  species ;  species. 

DIAPOBETIC  (Gr.,  doubting,  perplexed),  in  History  of  Philoso- 
phy, applied  to  the  Sceptics. 

DIATHESIS  (Gr.,  arrangement),  in  Metaphysics,  disposition. 
— Aristotle.* 

DIATB.IBE  (Gr.),  a  discussion,  argument. 

DIBATIS,  in  Logic,  a  mnemonic  term,  which  marks  the  fourth 
mode  of  the  fourth  figure  in  Syllogism.  The  major  is  par- 
ticular affirmative ;  the  minor,  universal  affirmative;  the  con- 
clusion, particular  affirmative.  Thus,  Di:  Some  fools  tell 
the  truth  ;  Ba :  All  who  tell  the  truth  we  must  believe ;  Tis: 
Some  fools  we  must  believe.  This  mode  is  called  the  Galen- 
ian.— See  Dabitis. 

1  Cfuek.  d.  rkilosopMe, }  46,  i.  *  Mettg^h^^  iy.  19. 
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DICHOLOOY,  the  same  as  Dichotomy. 

^DICHOTOMY,  hence  Dichotomist  (Bacoo),  dichotomiseL 

DICTATE,  authoritatiTe  rule,  prescription. 

DICTION,  SOPHISM  OF,  {Mphisma  didiams,  or  fallacy  of  the 

figure  of  diction ;  faUada  figunt  dieiiama,)  a  sophism  based 

on  the  doable  sense  of  a  word. 
*DICTUM  DE  OMNI  ET  EITLLO,  called  also  Diotnm  de 

Diverse  et  Exemplo. 
DICTUM  DE  RECIPSICO,  in  Logic,  the  principle  of  conTenion, 

or  of  conclusion  to  the  converse.    If  no  organic  being  is 

inanimate,  no  inanimate  thing  is  an  organic  being.— -See 

Enthymeme. 

^Dictum  Simplidter. 

DIDACTICS,  a  division  of  P»dagogics ;  the  art  of  instruction. 

DIDACTRA,  the  teachers  foe.  It  was  exacted  by  the  Sophists, 
but  was  not  received  by  Socrates,  who  however  did  not  refuse 
the  purely  voluntary  presents  of  articles  of  necessity  finom 
his  wealthier  pupils. 

DIDA80ALIC,  DIDACTIC,  applied  by  Aristotle  to  Siyllogisms 
which  were  meant  to  attain  scientific  cognition,  the  apodic- 
tic  or  demonstrated  Syllogisms. 

DIETETICS.— See  Di»tetic8. 

^DIFFERENCE,  DIFFERENTIA.— Animal  and  stone  are 
generically  difierent;  Highflyer  and  Eclipse  are  numeri- 
cally or  individually  different. — F.  V.  3. 

DIFFERENTIATION,  in  Logic,  distinguishing  by  difference. 

DIFFORMITY,  difference  of  form. 

*DILEMMA.— See  Antistrephon,  Oaniute,  CroeodoUne,  Pen- 
talemma,  Folylemma,  Tetralemma,  Trilemma.  See  At- 
water.* 

DIMENSION  (Ger.  Mass)^  measured  extension ;  in  time,  measared 
length ;  in  space,  length,  breadth,  and  depth.  See  Whewell.* 

DISAMIS,  in  Logic,  mnemonic  term  for  the  third  mode  of  Syl* 
logism  in  the  third  figure.  The  major  is  a  particular,  the 
minor  a  general,  the  conclusion  a  particular  affirmative.  I>1 : 
Some  good  men  are  poor.  8a:  All  good  men  are  happy. 
Mis :  Some  happy  men  are  poor. 

DISCERNIBLE,  capable  of  being  distinguished. 


1  Lofie^  ch.  5,  Mot  ix.  *  Hutoqf  of  SeiaUifie  Umm,  B.  IL,ch.  8,  acta.  4,  6. 
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DISCIPLIHAL  PHIL080FHT.— Used  by  Crnsius  to  mark 
contingent  and  practical  verities,  over  against  metaphysics, 
as  embracing  necessary  and  theoretic  truths. 

DISCIPLINE  (Lat.).— 1.  A  branch  of  scientific  knowledge. 
2.  Training.    8.  The  means  of  training. 

BISCOHFOBMABLE,  lacking  conformity ;  not  in  unison. — J. 
S.  Mill:  "  Facts  previously  unheard  of,  but  which  could  not 
from  any  known  law  of  causation  be  pronounced  impossible, 
are  what  Hume  characterizes  as  not  contrary  to  experience, 
but  merely  unconformable  to  it ;  and  Bentham,  in  his  treat- 
ise on  evidence,  denominates  them  facts  disconformable  in 
specie,  as  distinguished  from  such  as  are  disconformable  in 
toto  or  in  degree."  * 

«BISCOVEBY.-See  InventioiL 

DISCRETE,  distinct;  DISCBETION,  distinctness. -- Hegel, 
under  Quantity,  in  the  Doctrine  of  Being,  in  Logic :  ''  In  so 
far  as  the  magnitude  contains  many  units,  as  distinguishable 
in  it,  it  is  a  discrete,  or  the  moment  of  discretion  pertains 
to  it." — Schwegler.* 

DISCIIBSIVE,  of  or  pertaining  to  discursus,  or  reason. — Sir  M. 
Hale :  "  There  hath  been  much  dispute  touching  the  knowl- 
edge of  brutes,  whether  they  have  a  kind  of  discursive  fac- 
ulty, which  some  call  reason."  "  We  have  a  principle  with- 
in, whereby  we  think,  and  know  we  think;  whereby  we  do 
discursively,  and  by  way  of  ratiocination  deduce  one  thing 
from  another." '    Milton :  ^ 

"  The  soul 
Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being, 
Discursive  or  intuitive." 

BiflOTirsiyo,  in  the  Critical  Philosophy,  marks  the  acroamatic, 
dogmatic,  philosophic  in  knowledge  over  against  intuition 
(in  Kant's  sense).— A  discursive  notion  embraces  the  general 
in  a  conception ;  is  a  product  of  the  understanding ;  is  re- 
lated to  an  object  by  a  mark  common  to  several  things.  Dis- 
cursive judgments  rest  on  evidence  derived  from  pure  no- 
tions, without  direct  intuition. — L. 

^DISCTTBSITS,  a  reasoning  process.— C.  F.  V. 

DISJTJlTCTiyE,  in  Logic,  marking  alternative. — A  di^'uncfive 


I  Sgstan  of  Loffie.    tJ45,I.,l,  b.    •  Origination  <^  Mankind,  ^  ParadiK  Lotl,  r.  iSe. 
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proponHon  is  when  the  parts  are  opposed  to  one  another  b^ 
disjunctive  particles — either,  or.  A  disjunctive  syllogism  la 
when  the  major  proposition  is  disjunctive.  It  is  founded  ou 
the  principle  of  excluded  middle. — Atwater/  Watts.' 

BISPARATA,  BISPABATE,  in  Logic,  incapable  of  being 
paired  or  associated  as  a  common  notion.  The  rational  and 
animal  are  disparate  notions;  they  exclude  each  other  as 
notions ;  they  are  logical  opposites,  though  they  can  be  joined 
in  the  complex  subject,  man. 

^DISPOSITION,  commonly,  an  inclination  of  our  nature  towards 
certain  objects,  which  prompts  to  action.  It  is  applied  8<mie- 
times  to  particular  motive  forces,  sometimes  to  a  general 
characteristic  of  the  nature. — C.  F.  V. 

DISTANCE,  measure  of  ext-ernal  space. — ^Berkeley,'  Ueberweg.^ 

*Disjti  notion. 

DISTINGUISHABLE,  characterized  by  discernible  differences. 
— Herbert  Spencer :  "  Wherever  the  terms  of  the  comparison 
are  both  elementary." 

DISTRIBUTED.-See  Bistribotion,  ii  2,  8. 

*Distribution. 

*DITH£ISM,  theory  of  two  gods  or  co-eternal  beings.— C.  F.  V. 

DIVERS  A,  diverse  things. — In  Logic,  notions  or  things  which 
are  incapable  of  mutual  substitution.  Notions  are  logically 
diverse,  things  are  really  diverse.  The  logical  diversa  may 
be  totally  diverse,  either  per  se  or  accidentally,  or  may  be 
partly  diverse. 

DIVERSITY,  character  of  the  diversa. — Locke :  "  Considering 
anything  as  existing  at  any  determined  time  and  place,  we 
compare  it  with  itself  existing  at  another  time,  and  thereon 
form  the  ideas  of  identity  and  diversity." 

BlViDUAL,  divisible;  divided  with  others. 

DIVISIBILITY,  capability  of  separation  or  of  reduction  to  parts. 

DIVISIBILITY,  INFINITE,  OF  MATTER.— The  theory  that 
there  is  no  final  reduction  of  the  parts  of  matter,  no  product 
of  division  which  is  not  itself  capable  of  further  division ; 
that  the  mental  process  by  which  thinking  one  necessarily 
involves  thinking  halves^  has  a  correspondent  fact  in  every 
case  of  concrete  application.    There  are  three  theories  on 

1  7>>!7iV,  cIi.  6.  3  S.    s  Logick,  p.  Hi.,  ch.  2,  §  5,  p.  298.     •  lyinciplu,  fi  42, 43.     *  N0U9 
an  Bfrhelr*/$  J*riHcipUs  (Krauth^s  Traiislat.),  54,  A6. 
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this  question :  1.  The  Atomistic — which  main  tains  that  there 
are  ultimate  indivisibles,  such  at  least  in  fact,if  not  in  thought. 
2.  The  Monadic— matter  is  divisible  till  we  reach  the  indi- 
vidual monads ;  then  the  phenomena  of  matter  vanish.  8. 
The  Critical — matter  is  infinitely  divisible,  but  does  not  con- 
sist either  of  a  finite  or  infinite  number  of  parts,  inasmuch  as 
parts  are  intuited,  become  objects  of  sense,  only  afi;er  division. 

*Divi8ion. 

♦DIVOECE.— See  Milton.* 

BOCESISOFHYy  in  the  Platonic  philosophy,  conceit  of  wisdom. 

DOCIMASTIC,  in  the  Greek  philosophy,  proving  by  test. 

DOCTRDfAEIAHISM,  system  of  the  Doctrinaires,  who  applied 
to  practical  matters  the  principles  of  their  philosophy.  In 
France  they  considered  the  state  as  a  fellowship  of  citizens. 
From  Royer-Collard,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  original 
Doctrinaires,  they  were  sometimes  styled  Collardists. 

DOGMA  (Or.),  that  which  seems  true ;  an  opinion  ;  an  ordinance ; 
a  principle  ;  Lat.  decretum^  plaeifum  ;  in  the  Stoical  system, 
axiom,  or  premises,  "a  formulated  truth  or  article  of  belief." 
— C.  F.  V.  Kant  defines  dogma  as  dogmatic  judgment,  a 
directly  synthetic  judgment  derived  from  notions.  It  is 
distinct : 

1.  From  analytic  judgments  which,  strictly  speaking,  add 
nothing  to  our  knowledge,  as  the  predicate  is  embraced  in 
the  notion  of  the  subject. 

2.  From  principles  derived  from  experience,  which  have 
no  apodictic  certitude. 

3.  From  mathematical  propositions,  that  is,  from  synthetic 
judgments  formed  on  the  construction  of  notions. 

4.  From  axioms,  that  is,  indirect  synthetic  apodictic  judg- 
ments, as,  for  example,  the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason. 

The  speculative,  pure  reason  has  no  dogmas,  inasmuch  as 
ideas  have  no  constitutive  objective  reality;  nor  has  it  a 
dogmatic  method.' 
DOGMATICAL,  in  the  critical  system,  ''that  which  takes  upon 
itself  the  execution  of  the  task  of  metaphysics,  without  an 
antecedent  testing  of  the  ability  or  inability  of  reason  to 

execute  so  great  a  work  with  success." — Kant. ' 

«'  —    I  ■    ■  ^1  -■  ■■ 

1  Doctrine  of  Ditorce.      *  CHL  d.  rein.  Vmau^t^  FUu/t.  A^flage,  1709, 764.      •  OlrU.  d, 

II hi.  IVni.,  7,  JW. 
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DOOMAUCAL  PBOOEBS.— See  Dogmatiam,  in  the  Critical 
PhiloBophy. 

^DOGMATISM,  the  affirmation  of  a  principle  or  dogma  aa  true, 
without  evidence  sufficient  to  sustain  it. — G.  F.  V. 
Dogmatism,  in  the  Critical  Philosophy. — Kant :  "  The  critical 
system  is  not  opposed  to  the  dogmatic  process  of  the  reason 
in  its  pure  cognition,  as  science  (for  this  most  always  be 
dogmatic,  that  is,  must  be  strictly  demonstrative  on  sure  a 
priori  principles),  but  it  is  opposed  to  dogmatism,  that  is,  the 
assumption  of  being  able  to  advance,  with  a  pure  cognition 
derived  from  philosophical  notions,  in  accordance  with  prin- 
ciples which  reason  has  long  had  in  use,  without  investi- 
gating the  mode  in  which  she  has  reached  them,  and  the 
right  by  which  she  uses  them.  Dogmatism,  therefore,  is  the 
dogmatic  process  of  the  pure  reason  without  an  antecedent 
criticism  of  its  own  ability."  ^ 

*DOUBT  (dubUo,  to  go  two  ways;  Ger.  Zweifel).  —  ''  Either  in- 
decision or  absence  of  dogmatic  conclusion  upon  a  subject ; 
or,  more  positively,  an  affirmation  that  a  dogmatic  con- 
clusion is  unattainable."  For  the  Cartesian  Doubt,  see 
Descartes.*  —  C.  F.  V.  "  There  is  a  great  difference,"  says 
Malebranche,^  *'  between  doubting  and  doubting.  We  doubt 
through  passion  and  brutality ;  through  blindness  and  mal- 
ice, and  finally  through  fancy,  and  from  the  very  wish  to 
doubt ;  but  we  doubt  also  from  prudence  and  through  dis- 
trust, from  wisdom  and  through  penetration  of  mind.  The 
former  doubt  is  a  doubt  of  darkness,  which  never  issues  to 
the  light,  but  leads  us  always  farther  from  it;  the  latter 
is  a  doubt  which  is  born  of  the  light,  and  which  aids  in  a 
certain  sort  to  produce  light  in  its  turn."  Philosophy,  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,*  is  the  art  of  doubting  well. 

DBASTIC,  in  Platonic  usage,  vigorous,  active,  efficacious.^ 

^BBEAMIirO,  DBEAM  (Qer.  Th-aum),  "  the  play  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  fancy  during  physical  repose  in  sleep."  — 
C.  F.  V. 

^DUALISM,  SUAUTT,  any  affirmation  of  dual  or  twofold 
principles. — "A  theory  of  duality  of  being  or  force  (1)  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  world,  in  opposition  to  monotheism ;  (2)  as 

■■■"'■  '  II— .1  !■■  Ill 

1  CHI.  d.  rem,  remwtjt.  Voir.  zsxt.     *  Mfthod,  pnrt  ii.     •  B«ek«rck§  iU  la  VtriU, 
I  It.  i.,  cap.  20,  MC.  a    «  JMqpA.,  iL  1.    •  Xtf^ifr.,  816,  A. 
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to  the  essential  difference  of  mind  and  matter  in  the  universe 
in  opposition  to  materialism/' — 0.  F.  V. 
Dnalism,  anthropological,  affirms  that  there  are  in  man  two 

principles — one  spiritual,  the  other  corporeal. 
Dualism,  empirioal,  the  system  which  accepts  the  diversity 
and  opposition  of  the  two  principles  only  as  they  are  brought 
into  consciousness;  holds  them  to  be  mere  phenomena. 
Hence,  empirical  dualist 
BualiAm,  transeendental,  is  the  system  which  r^ards  the 
antitheses  as  objectiyely  true,  as  things  in  themselves. 
Hence,  transcendental  dualists. — See  Monism. 

DITALIST,  one  who  holds  any  form  of  dualism.  —  In  the  Wolf- 
ian  Bational  Psychology,  one  who  admits  the  existence  of 
both  material  and  immaterial  substances ;  that  is,  grants  to 
bodies  a  real  existence  apart  from  ideas,  and  defends  the  im- 
materiality of  the  soul. — See  Dogmatists.^ 

D1TALITY  OF  OOVSOIOUSNESS  is  employed  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton'  to  denote  the  fact  that  in  perception  we  are  im- 
mediately conscious  of  an  ego  and  a  non-ego ^  known  together 
and  known  in  contrast  to  each  other.  "  In  this  act  I  am  con- 
scious of  myself  as  the  perceiviug  subject,  and  of  an  external 
reality  as  the  object  perceived ;  and  I  am  conscious  of  both 
existences  in  the  same  indivisible  moment  of  intuition.  The 
knowledge  of  the  subject  doe§  not  precede  nor  follow  the 
knowledge  of  the  object — ^^neither  determines,  neither  is 
determined  by  the  other."  % 

DUBITATIOir,  doubt  (Ger.  Zweifel). 

DUEL  (Ger.  Zweikampf),  in  Ethics,  fight  between  two ;  a  pre- 
concerted fight  between  two  persons,  with  weapons,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  an  injury,  real  or  imaginary. — De  Wette.' 

DVPLICITT,  in  Ethics,  doubleness ;  covert  falsity  of  words  or 
acts. 

^DUBATIOH'  (Ger.  Dauer),—l%  may  be  absolute,  infinite,  or 
eternal ;  relative,  finite,  as,  longer  or  shorter. 

^DVTY  (Ger.  Pfiicht),  in  Ethics,  ''Oughtness  or  obligedness  to 
act  in  accordance  with  moral  law.  It  is  uniform  for  all  in 
what  law  forbids;  special  and  variable  for  individuals  in 
what  it  requires.    For  Kant's  celebrated  address  to  Duty,  see 


1  AyeA.  Ratumal,  {g  SO,  43.       «  ifalapA.,  l«ct.  xri.       ■  SUtnOAf,  II.  2,  {  117. 
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Eritik  der  Pract.  Vemujift."  ^—C.  F.  V.  "  Duty  is  every 
moral  necessity,  of  whatever  kind,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
object  to  which  it  is  directed.  It  must  be  simply  moral  ne- 
cessity, without  reference  to  some  other  thing  which  binds 
us  to  render  it." — Eberhard.  "Duty  is  the  necessity  of  an 
action  arising  from  respect  to  law." — Kant.  Duties  are  uni- 
versal, special,  and  individual.  They  are  also  divided  into 
duties  of  justice,  which  imply  a  perfect  right  and  just  claim 
on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  they  are  performed,  and  duties 
of  benevolence  or  love ;  into  internal,  moral,  perfect,  and 
imperfect.  The  doctrine  of  duty  {Pftichienlehre)  forms  a 
part  of  Ethics.  To  Fleming's  statement,  "  There  is  a  com- 
plete synthesis  between  rectitude  and  obligation^*  Caldenvood 
adds  a  ?. 
DYADIC,  consisting  of  two. — See  Monad  and  Pythagoras. 
DYASM,  dualism. 

DYNAMIC,  DYNAMICAL,  relating  to  force;   "having  the 
property  of  force." — C.  F.  V.    In  the  Critical  Philosophy, 

'  applied  in  general  to  anything  as  it  is  regarded  not  in  its 
magnitude  in  sense-presentation,  but  with  reference  to  the 
ground  of  its  existence. . 

Dynamical  Categories  are  notions  of  the  understanding  in 
which  a  dynamic  synthesis  attains  unity;  a  dynamical  rela- 
tion is  thought  as  universal ;  as,  for  example,  causality,  ne- 
cessity. 

Dynamical  Connection  [Oemdnschafi)  real,  is  a  connection  in 
which  there  is  a  reciprocal  influence.  It  is  in  antithesis  to 
local  connection,  or  mere  coexistence. 

Dynamical  Distribution  is  the  distribution  of  one  substance 
among  several  substances. 

Dynamical  Ideas,  notions  of  the  reason  which  rest  on  dy» 
namical  categories. 

Dynamical  Natural  Philosophy,  the  antithesis  to  the  me- 
chanical or  the  atomistic.  It  derives  the  specific  diversities 
from  attraction  and  repulsion  as  primary  motory  forces. 

Dynamical  Principles  are  judgments  which  Express  the  con- 
ditions under  which  we  may  subsume  the  phenomena  under 
dynamic  categories.    They  are  laws  of  nature. 


1  WerU,  Rosen.,  viii. ;  Semple  d  Traits.,  Ut  ed.,  p.  130;  2d.  ed.  (Caldonrood),  p.  120. 
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Dynamical  Probability,  in  Logic,  involves  that  it  is  the 
force  of  arguments,  not  their  number,  which  renders  them 
weighty. 

Dynamical  Belations  are  those  which  arise  from  dynamical 
synthesis ;  as,  for  example,  the  relation  of  accident  to  sub- 
stance, of  cause  to  effect.  They  are  opposed  to  ideal  rela- 
tions, which  simply  involve  comparison. 

Dynamical  Sublime,  in  Kant's  Analytic  of  ^Esthetic  Judg- 
ment, quantity  or  magnitude  of  power  —  opposed  to  the 
mathematical  sublime,  quantity  or  magnitude  of  extension. 
— Schwegler-Stirling.* 

Dynamical  Synthesis,  is  that  in  which  the  things  associated 
necessarily  belong  to  each  other,  but  need  not  be  homoge- 
neous, as  they  do  not  together  involve,  as  in  mathematics,  a 
guanium  or  magnitude.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  synthesis 
of  a  cause  with  its  effect.  This  synthesis  is  also  styled  a 
nexu$y  and  is  either  physical  or  metaphysical.  It  is  physical, 
when  the  phenomena  are  united  among  themselves.  It  is 
metaphyflical,  when  they  are  united  a  priori  in  the  cognitive 
faculty. 
DYNAMICS,  doctrine  or  theory  of  force  or  forces. 

Dynamics  Social,  in  Comte,  is  ''  the  theory  of  society  consid- 
ered in  a  state  of  progressive  movement" — ^MilL' 
^Dynamism. 


E,  in  Logic,  1.  marks  universal  negatives  in  Syllogisms;  2.  in 
complex  and  modal  propositions  the  affinnation  of  the  mode 
and  the  negation  of  the  proposition. — Aristotle/  Port  Royal 
XjOsric.^ 

*ECL£CTICISM,  ECLECTIC  FHIL0S0FH7  (ECLECTICS). 
— See  Syncretism.  "  A  philosophic  theory  constructed  by 
selection  and  combination  from  conflicting  schemes  of 
thought."— C.  F.  V.  See  Jouffroy,*  Plotinus  and  Proclus, 
Royer-Collard,  Cousin. 

^ECONOMICS  (Ger.  HaushaHungskunst,  Hawwirthtchaft,  Oekon- 


1 S  38.  f ii.,  1,  a.    •  Logic.  *AMiLProt.    «  Part n.,  chaps,  iii.,  W.,  Till.;  T.  8.  Bayorfl^f 
Translate  7th  edition,  118, 114, 129.    •  Euajft  trand.  6y  Ripley, 
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omii),  "the  science  of  those  laws  which  provide  for  increa3e 
of  comfort  in  the  distribution  and  saving  of  what  is  pro- 
duced."—C.  F,  V. 

^ECSTASY  (Ger.  Entz&ckung). 

EGTTPAL,  of  the  Ectype,  copies  of  the  original. 

EGTTPE  (Or.)y  literally,  worked  in  high  relief;  formed  from  a 
mould,  a  cast;  hence  a  copy,  not  so  much/rom.an  original,  as 
a  copy  produced  by  the  original,  such  as  the  impression  of  a 
seal,  a  coin.  The  original  is  the  type,  archetype,  or  proto- 
type ;  the  copy  is  the  ectype.  Locke,  treating  of  ^  real  and 
fantastical  ideas,"  shows  that  ''real  ideas  are  conformable  to 
their  archetypes,"  that  **  simple  ideas  are  ixrvira,  or  copies, 
but  yet  certainly  adequate,"  and  that  '*  the  complex  ideas  of 
substances  are  ectypes,  copies  too,  but  not  perfect  ones,  not 
adequate."  ^ 

♦EDUCATION  (Ger.  Erziehunff).—See  PsBdagogios. 
Education  of  the  Human  Bace  (Ger.  Erziehung  des  Memch- 
eng&iehlec/Us),  used  by  Lessing  to  express  the  aim  and  results 
of  the  divine  providence  and  government  of  the/ world. 

EDITCT,  used  by  Kant'  to  mark  one  form  of  the  theory  of  pre- 
established  harmony,  "  which  may  consider  each  organic 
thing  generated  by  its  like,  as  either  an  educt  or  a  product. 
The  system  which  holds  that  they  are  educts  may  be  styled 
the  system  of  individual  preformation,  or  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution ;  the  system  which  maintains  that  they  are  products 
may  be  called  the  system  of  epigenesis,  or  generic  preform- 
atif)n.  In  antithesis  to  this  we  might  call  the  system  of 
educts  one  of  involution."  Kant  holds  that  organic  beings 
are  not  educts,  but  products. 

*EFFECT  (Ger.  Wtrkung),  the  principiated,  correspondent  with 
cause  as  the  principium,  the  principle.  "  No  effect  is  without  a 
cause."  "  Whatever  is  in  the  effect  must  previously  in  some 
sense  have  been  in  the  cause,  to  wit,  either  formally,  virtu- 
ally, or  by  eminence."  "  The  effect  is  proportioned  to  the 
cause." 

EFFICIEITCY,  having  the  power  of  producing  effects. —  Mill.' 

EEFICIEKT,  adj.,  producing  effects,  operative  causally.  1.  Op- 
posed to  Final.    2.  Opposed  to  Metaphysical, — Mill.* 

1  Humtm  rrtiferttanding^  BiK>k  II.,  ch.  xxx.,  xxxi.    >  VHheiUkrafl,  II.,  g  81.    *  Xa^'c, 
iii.  5,9.    *  Logic,  Hi.  &^. 
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Effioient,  sube.,  operative  cause. 
EFFLTJVnJM,  EFFLUVIA  (Lat.  flowing  out),  the  object  of 

perception  in  smell. — Hamilton,^  Beid. 
*EGO  (self). 

Ego,  the,  in  Des  Cartes,  was  regarded  as  the  surest,  and  hence 
the  supremest,  element  of  cognition,  and  that  part  of  our 
nature  in  virtue  of  which  we  stand  in  immediate  relation  to 
the  Deity. 

Ego,  the,  in  FichtCy  is  regarded  as  that  of  which  consciousness 
is  the  product ;  the  absolute  or  pure  £go  brings  forth  or  con- 
strues consciousness.  The  pure  Ego  is  absolute  activity 
which  posits  itself  (A=A.  Ego  is  Ego),  and  counterposits 
to  itself  a  non-ego  (object).  Ego  is  all  that  is.  In  the  later 
form  of  his  philosophy,  Fichte  *' attempts  to  transform  his 
subjective  idealism  into  objective  pantheism,  or  the  Ego  of 
his  earlier  philosophy  into  the  absolute,  into  the  notion  of 
God." « 

Ego,  the,  in  Herbart,  assumes  that  Fichte's  Ego  involves  a 
contradiction.  The  Ego  is  an  entity,  a  definite  being,  en- 
dowed with  many  attributes.  Mutable  in  its  state,  the  sense 
of  personality  (Ichheit)  is  begotten  of  existing  conceptions, 
wiiere  there  is  sufficient  occasion.  The  Central-Real,  the 
substance  of  the  Ego,  is  the  soul.— Zeller.' 

Ego,  the,  in  Hume,  a  complex  of  successive  ideas,  with  an  im- 
aginary substance  beneath  it. 

Ego,  the,  in  Kant,  is  that  whose  activity  is  the  condition  of  all 
consciousness,  and  from  which  arises  all  cognition  by  the 
"  Synthesis  of  Apperceptions."  The  conception  of  the  Ego 
is  the  product  and  object  of  the  pure  activity  of  con- 
sciousness, the  consciousness  of  consciousness  grasping  itself 
in  its  activity.  "  The  dualism  of  Kant  represents  the  Ego 
now  as  theoretical  Ego  in  subjection  to  the  external  world, 
and  now  as  practical  Ego  in  superiority  to  it;  in  other  words, 
now  as  receptive  and  now  as  spontaneous,  in  regard  of 
objectivity."  * 

Ego,  the,  in  Schelling,  the  ultimate  ground  of  knowledge,  the 
principle  of  philosophy.* 

Ego,  Self-Fositing  of  the,  in  Fichte,  (Formula  of.)— I.  The 

1  BekPs  Work$,  10 1,  n.     *  Sc/w^glei^Sliriingf  XLT.,  ii.    *  Geseh.  d,  <Uutseh,  Fhilot.^ 
853.    ^aohwegUr-SUHing,xxxix.i.    *  Fbm  ic/t  aj«  iVino.  ci.  P/itioiopA.,  1705. 
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Ego  posits  primarily  simply  its  own  being:  A  is  A,  Ego 
is  Ego,  II.  The  Ego  counterposits  to  itself  a  Non-Ego: 
Non-A  is  not  A,  Non-Ego  is  not  Ego,  III.  The  Ego  coun- 
terposits to  the  divisible  Ego  a  divisible  Non-Ego,  in  which 
act  lies  the  double  result:  1.  Theoretical.  The  Ego  posits 
itself  as  limited  or  determined  by  the  Non-Ego,  2.  FradicaL 
The  Ego  posits  the  Non-Ego  as  limited  and  determined  by 
the  Ego,  Thus  is  furnished  the  essential  character  of  cogni- 
tion and  volition. — Stock i,^  Zeller.' 

*EGK)ISM,  EOOITY,  EGOMISM,  EGOIST,  relate  to  the  the- 
ory  that  self-existence  is  the  only  certainty. — C.  F.  V. 

EGK)TIS]E,  in  Anthropology  and  Ethics,  excessive  self-esteem, 
shown  by  constant  reference,  though  often  covert,  to  oneself. 
— Kant:'  ''Egotism  may  involve  three  sorts  of  pretension 
— pretensions  of  the  understanding,  of  the  taste,  and  of  the 
practical  interest  —  that  is,  it  may  be  logical,  sesthetic,  or 
practical.  The  logical  egotist  considers  it  useless  to  submit 
his  judgment  to  be  tested  by  others,  as  though  he  had  no 
need  whatever  of  a  touchstone  of  that  sort.  The  oBstAetie 
egotist  is  entirely  satisfied  with  his  own  taste.  It  matters  not 
to  him  that  his  verses,  his  pictures,  his  music  seem  detestable 
or  ridiculous  to  others.  He  makes  an  advance  in  his  taste 
impossible,  isolates  himself  by  his  Judgment,  and  seeks  the 
touchstone  of  the  beautiful  in  his  own  taste.  The  marcU  ego- 
tist concentrates  all  his  aims  on  himself.  Nothing  is  useful, 
except  as  it  is  useful  to  him.  His  supreme  motive  is  not 
duty,  but  his  own  welfare.  All  Eudsemonists  are  practical 
egotists.  The  only  thing  which  can  be  successfully  opposed 
to  egotism  is  Pluralism"  q,  v, 

EIMAEMElfE  (Gr.),  destiny,  fate,  q.  v. 

ELABO&ATIVE,  applied  to  the  faculty  which  operates  upon 
the  materials  furnished  by  the  presentative,  conservative, 
and  reproductive  faculties  —  the  discursive  f&culty ;  compari- 
son ;  the  faculty  of  relation. — Hamilton.^ 

ELASTICITT,  (ELASTIC,)  (Fr.;  Ger.  Federkrafi),  the  property 
of  bodies,  the  form  of  reciprocal  force  which  causes  them  to 
return  to  or  toward  their  former  dimension  and  shape,  after 
alteration  by  stretching  or  by  compression.    A  gum-elastic 

i  I^hrb.  d.  Geitrh.  <i.  PhilntnpUie,  g  169,  0, 10.    <  Gt»ch,  d,  DaiUeh.  nOos.,  604-^6U7. 
*  Anthropologies  |  'J.    *  ^tetaphjfsics,  lect.  zx.  5. 
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BtiiDg  illustrates  the  former,  attractive  E,;  a  gum-elastic  ball 
the  latter,  expansive  E. — Newton/  Kant.^ 

ELATEB  (OrOi  driver;  applied  by  Kant'  to  the  springs,  incite- 
ments, or  motives  of  the  pure,  practical  reason. 

ELATIOIT  (Lat.),  lifting  up;  exaltation ;  intense  feeling;  haugh- 
tiness.— Beid/ 

ELEATICISM,  system  of  the  Eleatics,  of  the  school  of  Xen- 
ophanes,  in  Ella,  in  Lower  Italy  (b.  c.  540-460) ;  reaching 
after  a  unity  transcending  the  empirical,  and  finding  it  in 
idealistic  pantheism. 

♦ELECTIOT  (Ger.  Waht),  "  properly,  voluntary  choice  among 
objects  presented  or  means  at  our  command.'' — C.  F.  V.    - 

♦ELEMElfT  (Ger.  Elemenie,  Urmaierie,  Orundstoff,  Untoff),  "an 
original  constituent  of  material  existence,  or,  more  gener- 
ally, an  inherent  property  of  an  object,  or  an  essential  part 
of  a  question  under  discussion." — C.  F.  V.  The  individual 
element  of  a  body  is  an  Atom,  q.  v, 

ELEMEHTAEY  COlf  CEPT  or  ]f OTIOIT  (Ger.  EUmentarbe- 
griff  )y  in  Kant,  an  undeduced  concept  or  notion,  one  which 
cannot  be  referred  to  one  more  simple.  Such  elementary 
concepts  are  the  Categories,  the  Concepts  of  Reflection,  the 
Quantitative  Unities,  the  Unity  of  the  Primary  Synthetical 
Apperception.* 
Elementary  doctrine  (Ger.  Elementarlehre),  in  Kant,  doctrine 
of  elements,  the  investigation  in  regard  to  the  elements,  or 
constituent  parts  of  all  our  cognition,  as  such,  whether  the 
objects  of  it  pertain  to  speculation,  will,  or  judgment.*  The 
Critique  of  pure  reason  is  divided  into  I.  Transcendental  Doc- 
trine of  Elements.  II.  Transcendental  Doctrine  of  Method. 
Elementary  forces  (Ger.  ElernentarJbraffe).  1.  The  primary 
forces  of  nature. — See  Elementary  spirits.  2.  Elementary 
functions  of  the  mind. 
Elementary  functions,  the  primary  or  chief  activities  of  the 

mind,  such  as  thinking  and  willing. 
Elementary  Log^C,  in  Kant,  universal  logic,  universal  doc- 
trine of  reason,  formal  logic,  formal  philosophy,  embracing 

>  FItVoMph,  Nat.  Princip.  Mathem.,  L.  II.,  prop.  23,  Optic ;  L.  III.,  Q.  xxxi.  «  MfL 
An/,  d.  XoittrWirt.  II ,  il.  1 ;  iv.  1.  »  Prakiuck.  remnnft  (Kirchnmiin),  86.  *  Works 
(llnmiltOD),  676.  »  Critik  d.  rein.  Verwuf^fi,  89,  trausl.  by  Meiklejuhn,  64,  66.  •  CHi. 
d.  rein.  Vermm/l^  29 ;  MeikI«^ohn's  Traus.,  18. 
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the  abflolutely  necessary  laws  of  thought,  the  laws  apart 
from  which  the  understanding  is  incapable  of  exercise. 
Elementary  parts,  the  primary  coustituents,  the  main  parts, 

whether  of  an  entity  or  of  a  concept 
Elementary  Philosophy,  the  philosophy  involving  the  pri- 
mary elements,  the  fundamental  parts  of  doctrine  and  science, 
elementary  science. 
Elementary  propositions,  statements  of  the  primary  or  of 

the  supreme  principles  of  a  science. 
Elementary  spirits,  in  the  mystic,  cabbalistic  philosophy,  the 
elements  personified :  spirits  of  the  earth,  or  Gnomes ;  spirits 
of  the  water,  Undines ;  spirits  of  the  air,  Sylphs ;  spirits  of 
the  fire.  Salamanders. 
Elementary  substance,  the  primary  substance  in  a  compound, 
that  which  results  from  an  ultimate  decomposition,  a  simple. 

«ELEMENTOLOGT.— See  Methodology.    Logic. 

ELEMENTS,  in  Empedocles,  four  imperishable,  eternal,  self- 
subsistent,  mutually  inderivative,  but  divisible  primal  forms 
of  substance — what  we  now  call  the  four  elements.  £.  in 
the  Platonic  Physics  are  two — the  ideal  world  as  the  eternal 
archetype,  and  the  chaotic  mass  which  holds  within  it  the 
germs  of  the  material  world. 

ELElf  GH,  ELElf  CHUS,  from  the  Greek.— A  means  of  testing, 
convincing  or  refuting ;  an  argument  of  disproof  or  refuta- 
tion ;  a  testing,  examining,  scrutiny,  especially  for  purposes 
of  a  disproof  or  refutation.  In  Logic,  1 .  The  convincing  or 
refuting  element  in  an  argument,  that  which  clenches  it  2. 
That  which  endeavors  to  pass  for  such,  a  specious  and  decep- 
tive argument,  a  sophism,  fallacy. — Aristotle,^  Stier.'  The 
Sophistical  Elenchi. 

ELEITCHI IGITATIO,  ignorance  or  ignoring  of  the  real  point  to 
be  proved,  Heterozetesis. — A.  Baumgarten.' 
Elenchi  mntatio,  is  a  changing  of  the  real  question,  either 
ignorantly  or  designedly. 

♦Elicit 

ELICITATION^  in  scholastic  use,  '*  is  a  deducing  of  the  power 
of  the  will  into  act." —  Bramhall. 

^Elimination. 


1  Or^oun,  l\inr  Anniytic$^  II.  xz.      *iV«o^pla  Dtdrimm  Legiem^  Oxon.,  1667,  37. 
«  Acrooiis  Li*gica,  1705,  ^  ^^O,  411. 
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ELOQUENCE  (Lat.,  outspeaking ;  Ger.  BeredsamkeU)^  a  form  of 
the  aesthetic  of  language  ;  applied  rhetoric ;  the  art  of  ora- 
tory.— Quinctilian.'  It  is  depreciated  by  Plato,  Locke,'  and 
Kant.'  though  each  of  them  illustrates  it  in  his  own  writings. 
—  See  Melanchthon.* 

ELFISTIGS,  in  Plutarch,  a  philosophical  sect  who  considered 
hope  (elpis)  the  great  stay  of  human  life. 

*  Emanation. 

EMINElfCE,  WAY  OF  {via  eminentuB),  the  way  of  reaching  the 
divine  attributes  by  supposing  that  what  is  good  in  the 
creature  exists  pre-eminently  in  God.  From  the  knowl- 
edge possessed  by. the  rational,  we  reach  by  the  via  eminenticB 
the  omniscience  of  God. — See  Negative,  Way  of. 

EMINENTLY.— See  Virtual.     With  reference  to  the  via  emi- 
nenticB  (eminence,  way  of),  the  scholastics  say,  "  God  has  all 
things  eminently,  which  his  creatures  have  only  virtually  or. 
formally." 

^EMOTION. — Properly,  a  distinct  order  of  feeling,  indicative  of 
disturbance  within,  and  which  throws  an  agitating  influence 
out  upon  the  physical  frame.  The  effect  of  emotion  is  to 
restrain  or  even  paralyze  active  force.  The  chief  emotions 
are  wonder,  fear,  grief. — C.  F.  V. 

*EMFIRIG,  EMFIBIGISM  (Ger.  Empirismus;  Fr.  Empirisme), 
the  theory  of  knowledge  or  practice  which  regards  experi- 
ence as  the  sole  criterion  of  truth.  Its  theory  of  knowledge 
derives  all  from  sensation  ;  its  moral  philosophy  depends 
wholly  upon  association  of  feelings. — C.  F.  V.  Empiricism 
has  been  classified  as:  1.  Intellectual  (Locke);  2.  Sensual- 
istic  (Condillac),  or  Materialistic  (Biichner);  3.  Positivist 
(Comte) ;  4.  Ethical— Hamilton,*  8tockl.« 
Empiric,  Empirical,  in  Kant,^  a  posterioriy  derived  from  expe- 
rience ;  the  character  of  intuition  which  involves  sensation, 
and  which  assumes  the  actual  presence  of  the  object.  The 
empirical  of  thinking  presupposes  sensation.  Empirical  Psy- 
chology is  derived  from  internal  perception.  Empirical 
Cognition  demands   determinate   perception  distinguished 

1  MitituL  Ornt.,  L.  11^  eh.  16.     «  Hum.  Undent.,  B.  TV  .  ch.  10, 1 .34.    »  Vrthedtkrafl, 
2J  Al-53.      4  Quoted  by  J.  A.  St.  John,  in  his  Note  on  Locke.      ^  Metaph.^  lect.  III. 

•  Lehrhueh  d.  PkiUnaphit,  £  ^3,  S4.      7  QrU.  d,  rnn.  Vemm^fty  74,  400;  Meikl^ohn's 
TnnaU  288,  46.  . 
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from  every  other  by  sensation;  the  Cognition  of  the  Empiri- 
cal, on  the  other  hand,  may  be  wholly  a  thing  of  the  reason, 
teaching  in  a  wholly  a  priori  way  the  possibility  of  experi- 
ence in  general  and  the  relation  of  perceptions  to  each 
other.  "The  very  least  object  of  perception  (were  it  noth- 
ing more  than  pleasure  or  pain),  added  to  the  general  men- 
tal state  of  self-consciousness,  would  transmute  rational 
psychology  at  once  into  empirical." 
Empirical  Law,  a  law  of  nature  ascertained  purely  by  induc- 
tion from  certain  observations  or  experiments,  with  no  other 
guarantee  of  its  truth. — Jevons.  ''Scientific  inquirers  give 
the  name  of  empirical  laws  to  uniformities  which  observa- 
tion or  experiment  has  shown  to  exist,  but  on  which  they 
hesitate  to  rely  in  cases  varying  much  from  those  which 
have  been  actually  observed,  for  want  of  seeing  any  reason 
why  such  laws  should  exist" — Mill. 

^Emulation. 

EHAKTIODEOMT  (running  contrary  ways),  and  EHAimO- 
TBOPY  (opposite  tendency),  in  Heraclitus,  the  constant  op- 
position or  contrariety  in  things,  by  which  one  rises,  while 
another  passes  away. — Diogenes  Laertius.^ 

EHCEPHALOK,  EHCEPHALOS  (Gr.),  within  the  head;  the 
brain. 

EKCTCLICAL  ARTS,  the  liberal  arts  which  constituted  the 
circle  of  instruction  considered  necessary  for  a  cultivated 
Greek  or  Roman. 

EH GTCLOPiEDIA,  the  treatment  either  of  the  circle  of  knowl- 
edge in  general,  general  encyclopssdia,  or  of  some  special 
part  of  it;  special  encyclopaedia.  The  arrangement  may  be 
logical  or  alphabetical.  The  encyclopsedia  may  be  formal, 
presenting  a  summary  sketch  of  the  plan  and  method,  the 
form  or  outline ;  or  it  may  be  material,  presenting  the  mat- 
ter itself.  The  formal  is  like  the  atlas ;  the  material  like  the 
geography.  Among  the  most  important  of  the  philosophi- 
cal encyclopaedias  are  those  of  Bacon  (Organon),  Herbart, 
Hegel  (Rosenkranz),'  Ritter  (1862-64). 

EKCTCLOPiEDISTS,  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  the  co- 
laborers  in  the  French  Encyclopedic,  1751-1772,  of  which 
Diderot  was  editor. 

^ElTD,  (Ends,) ''  that  for  the  attainment  of  which  something  is 

1  ii.  7.  «  Joum,  Spec  rhU.  (Harris),  v.  2M. 
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done.  The  contemplated  result  of  activity.  More  gene- 
rally, the  actual  result."— C.  F.  V.  "  The  value  of  ends  is 
absolute ;  the  value  of  means  is  relative." — Hamilton.^ 
End-in-Himflelfy  End-in-Itself—Kant  maintains  that  human 
nature  is  an  end-in-itself,  meaning  by  that  expression  that 
personality  —  freedom  of  will  placed  in  subjection  to  moral 
law  —  implies  that  the  perfection  of  human  nature  is  an  end- 
in-itself.  The  dignity  of  human  nature  is  such  that  man  is 
never  to  use  himself  as  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  or  to  use 
his  fellow-man  as  such,  as  if  he  were  only  a  working  ma- 
chine. "In  the  whole  creation,  everything  may  be  used  as 
an  end,  man  alone  excepted.  He  is  alone  an  end-in-him- 
self." »— C.  F.  V. 

EKDELECHY  (Crr.),  continnance,  constancy.  It  is  used  by 
Plato.    It  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  Fnteiechy,  g,  v. 

ENDOGAMOXTS  MAERIAGE,  is  when  the  parties  are  of  the 
same  tribe — Exogamous,  when  of  different  tribes.  These 
words  are  used  by  McLennan,'  who  maintains  that  the  prim- 
itive form  of  marriage  was  by  capture  —  that  symbols  of  this 
practice  still  remain  among  many  nations.  He  also  holds 
that  originally  kinship  was  counted  from  the  female. 

ENDOSMOSE,  EKDOSMOSIS,  EXOSMOSIS,  OSMOSE  (Gr!), 
in  the  theory  of  organism  and  vitality,  inward  impulsion, 
outward  impulsion,  impulsion.  "  If  two  fluids  of  unequal 
density,  are  separated  by  an  animal  or  vegetable  membrane, 
the  denser  will  attract  the  less  dense  through  the  membrane 
that  divides  them.  It  is  endcmnow  when  the  attraction  is 
from  the  outside  to  the  inside;  and  exotmoae^  when  it  ope- 
rates from  the  inside  to  the  outside." — Lindley.^  Osmose  is 
the  generic  term  for  the  two  processes.  Hence,  Osmotic. — 
Herbert  Spencer.* 

EHEEOY  (Or.),  in  Aristotle,^  act,  action,  operation,  actuality, 
development,  vivacity ;  opposed  to  Juva/iif,  possibility,  germ, 
the  virtual.  E.,  the  first  of  the  dialectic  of  Plato,  a  true 
exercise  of  the  soul  in  the  speculation  of  things. — Taylor.' 

1  Jf<c/ai>fty«tc«,  Iftct.  il.  «  Kritik  der  Pmhtischen-Vfrmmfl;  Werke^  Rosencmnz.  viii., 
S«niple'B  Tnnsl ,  8vo  ed.,  p.  137 ;  CaUlerwood,  p.  121.  *  PrimitiM  Marriage^  8vo,  Ediii., 
1865.  4  Jntroduetion  tojiotany,  ii.  JQl.  »  Principle$  of  Biology,  ch.  8.  •  Elhici,  It.  1 , 
ch.  1  (see  Browne's  Note);  B.  II.,  ch.  2;  Organon.  Jnterpretat,  ch.  13.  See  Trende- 
leiitiiirff:  Elem.  Tahjic,  Aridtot  ed  ,  Sept.,  1874,  |  8,  p.  64;  JUetaphpgiei,  book  riii.,  cli. 
3,  6,  S,  0,  of  McMAhon's  Anal^su.    7  jfote  on  AriatoUe't  Ibpica,  VIII.,  ch.  14. 

$6 
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EHOLISH   PHILOSOPHY.— 1.   Philosophy  so  far  as  it  has 

used  the  English  language  as  its  organ,  embracing  in  this 
sense  the  philosophy  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  2.  Philosophy  of  English  writers  (including 
Irish  authors  of  English  stock ),  and  in  this  sense  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  Scotch  and  American.  (Bacon,  Hobbes, 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Glanville,  Henry  More,  Cudworth, 
Locke,  Berkeley,  Samuel  Clarke,  James  and  John  Stuart 
Mill,  Herbert  Spencer,  Lewes,  Collyns  Simon,  Grote.) 

EBNEAJ)S  (Gr.),  ninefold  collection  ;  the  fifty-four  Tractates  of 
Plotinus,  collected  by  Porphyry,  in  six  sections  of  nine  bookB 
each. 

ElOTOELOOT,  EHHOEHATOLOGT,  EHITOEHATICS  (Gr.), 
doctrine  of  thought,  Logic ;  art  of  thinking. 

EHHOEMATIC  (Gr.),  intellectual,  formed  in  the  mind  itself,  as 
opposed  to  the  empirical,  which  is  derived  from  experience. 

EHKOEHE  (Gr.),  thought,  notion ;  the  product  of  simple  con- 
ception, or  of  ennoergy,  q,  v.  For  this  and  the  associated 
Greek  terms,  see  Hamilton.^ 

ElfHOEEGY  (Gr.),  simple  active  conception ;  the  faculty  by 
which  ideas  are  formed  immediately  upon  sensation,  or 
sense-perception. 

ENNTJI,  the  state  in  which  we  find  nothing  on  which  to  exercise 
our  powers. — Hamilton.* 

*EH8  (Lat.),  that  which  is;  essence,  or  true  nature;  a  being, 
thing,  something,  entity ;    opposed  to  wmeMy    nonentity, 
nothing,  q,  t?. ;  enters,  in  the  scholastic  terminolog}%  into 
many  combinations. 
E.  Aggrigativuin,  or  ooUeotiviilii,  a  mass  or  body  of  things. 
E.  Artifioiale,  formed  by  man,  opposed  to  en$  naturale,  pro- 
duced by  nature. 
E.  a  86,or  E.  Necessaiinm,  or  E.  Orig^nariam,  independent^ 
necessary,  original,  God ;  opposed  to  E,  ab  aliOy  derived,  or 
E,  oontingens,  contingent. 
E.  Cogitationis  Mero,  what  can  be  thought,  but  cannot  be 
brought  under  perception ;  E,  Intellectus^  E.  RealCy  q.  v.,  J3L 
EfUioniSf  entity  of  the  understanding  or   reason  merely. 
Concept  without  an  object.    Ger.  Gtdankending. 


I  LogiCy  lect.  Til.,  \  19,  n.  1.  *  Led.  xUt. 
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E.  Entinm,  (Being  of  beings),  per/ectisdmum  (most  perfect), 

recUlisimum  (most  real),  9ummum  (supreme),  Gkxi. 
E.  Existens,  participialiki.    E.  Imaginariam,  E.  Sensns 

interni,  form  without  object  proper,  presented  in  internal 

perception. 
E.  Intelligens,  intellectual,  rational,  intelligent. 
E.  Organisatum,  E.  Organieiim,  organized,  organic  being  or 

body. 
E.  Fhcenoiaen,  object  with  form. 
E.  Possibile,  E.  Potentift.— See  E.  Cogitationis. 
E.  PrlTatitmin,  something  made  known  by  sense-perception, 

but  as  wanting  positive  quality,  as  negative. — See  Klhil. 
E.  Rationis,  ratiocinatas.    E.  Singulare,  the  individual; 

opposed  to  E.  Universale,  the  universal. 
E.  Substantiale,  form  with  object,  in  the  empirical  intuition, 

rational  being. 
E.  Transcendentaliter  imaginariimi,  an  ideal  mental  repre- 
sentation. 

EH80PH,  the  AUwise  Being.  In  the  Cabbalistic  System,  a 
name  of  God. 

EHSOPHIC,  World.  In  the  Cabbalistic  System,  the  world  of 
infinity,  within  which  four  worlds  are  produced  by  emanation. 

*ENTELECHT,  "complete  attainment,  actuality,  distinctness  of 
realized  existence."— -C.  F.  V.  This  word  has  been  called 
the  "  crux  metaphydoorwn*^  This  has  been  partly  the  result 
of  confounding  it  with  Bndeieehy,  a  mistake  into  which  even 
Cicero*  fell.  Krug :  "  Entelechy  (from  cvtcAjtc ,  complete,  and 
exetVy  to  have,)  means  strictly  the  actual  having  of  that  which 
belongs  to  the  completenees  of  a  thing,  and  then  completeness 
in  general.  It  is  contrasted  in  Greek  as  the  actual  with  the 
virtual.  When  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics  call  the  soul 
an  entelechy,  they  mean  that  the  soul  is  the  principle  by 
which  the  body,  which  is  in  itself  simply  capable  of  receiv- 
ing life  and  sensation,  actually  lives  and  is  sentient  as  long 
as  it  is  nnited  with  the  soul."  See  Aristotle.*  Aristotle 
defines  the  soul  of  man  to  be  an  entelechy  (that  without 
which  the  body  cannot  live) ;  a  definition  of  which  Dr.  Beid ' 
said  he  did  not  know  the  meaning. 


1  TuKul,  Q.,  1. 10,  and  Note  of  EmtsU  in  Clavis  k  DonHldHon'n  New  Cratylw,  4IS; 
dioertmiamu^  8.  r.  ^  IM  Anima^  il.  1  ;  MHapkjftkSt  x.  9.  *  Inquirj/y  Ham! lton*a  ed.,  p. 
203. 
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ENTENBEMENT  (Fr.),  understanding,  intellect,  intellectual 
apprehension,  judgment. 

ENTHEASM,  EHTHEISM,  from  the  Greek,  ii^eog  (full  of  the 
god,  inspired ;  used  by  Aristotle  and  Plato).  1.  Enthusiasm. 
2.  Of  God  in  the  world,  Pantheism.  Hence,  eutheal, 
enthean,  entheastic,  entheat. 

""ENTHUSIASM  (Ger.  Begeisterung),  in  Kant,>  the  idea  of  the 
good,  accompanied  by  vehement  feeling,  uncontrolled  by 
reflection. 

*ENTHYMEME.— See  Aristotle,*  Atwater,'  Devey,*  Hamil- 
ton,* Jevons,*  Port  Boyal  Logic,^  Ueberweg,*  Whately,* 
Wolt:i<> 

ENTITATIVE,  pertaining  to  the  essence  of  a  thing,  to  the  cm 
or  entity  as  such ;  that  which  in  whole  or  part  makes  it  an 
entity.-^Ellis." 
Entitative  Act,  in  the  scholastic  system,  existence  as  an  entity 
is  actual  only  as  it  acts. 

♦ENTITY.—Being. 

ENTTNCIABLE,  capable  of  expression  in  words ;  that  which  we 
can  enounce. 

*ENTJVCIATIOH  (Ger.  Satz),  a  judgment  or  proposition  con- 
sidered as  enounced  or  stated  in  words.  It  embraces  subject-, 
predicate,  and  copula.  It  is  either  affirmative  or  negative, 
cryptic  or  explicit. — Aristotle,"  Wolf." 

Envy,  '* feeling  of  uneasiness  and  displeasure  at  the  prosperity 
of  another,"  C.  F.  V.,  with  the  illicit  wish  that  it  was  ours, 
not  theirs. 

EPAGOOE  (from  the  Greek),  a  bringing  in ;  in  Logic,  a  bring- 
ing a  number  of  particular  examples  so  as  to  lead  to  a  uni- 
versal conclusion ;  the  argument  by  induction.  See  Apa- 
goge. — Aristotle." 

EPAGOOICAL,  by  Epagoge,  inductive. 

EPANOETHOSIS  (Gr.),  correcting;  improvement;  as  the  ob- 
ject of  chastening  or  of  punishment. 

EPHECTICS  (Gr.),  literally,  holden  back,  the  Sceptic  philoso- 


»  UrtheiUkraft,  121,  J  29.  «  Prior  Analyt.,  II.,  xxvil.  »  L«^,  ch.  6, 10.  *  Logic^  Ha 
^DittiuuUmt,  163;  Logic^  lect  xx.,  |  72.  •Logic,  less,  xviii.  'Part  III.,  ch.  14 
(BayncB).  ^Logih,  1 125.  ^ Logic,  10,  52.  ^^PhUomph.  Hat.  sive  Logica,  H  421-444. 
"  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things,  340.  »  On  Interpretation,  oh.  5,  x.  U  LogiooL^  \  41,  199, 
204.    w  Prior  AnalyL,  II.,  23  (25) ;  Top.  till.  1. 
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phers,  from  their  always  suspending  their  judgment  (c:ro;f//), 
and  refusing  to  affirm  or  deny  poiitively. 

"'Epicheirema,  Epichirema,  Epicherema. 

EPICEISIS  (Or.),  determination;  adjudication;  applied  in 
Ethics  to  the  conscience. 

^Epicurean. 

EPIEIKEIA  (Or.),  reasonableness ;  a  manifest  reason,  or  a  prin- 
ciple of  equity,  coming  in  to  control  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law. — ^Aristotle.* 

EPIGEHESI8,  the  theory  that  in  generation  a  true  product,  not 
a  mere  educt,  results;  generic  preformation. — Kant.^ 
Epigenesis  of  the  Pure  Beason,  in  Kant,'  the  system  of  the 
generation  of  experience  from  the  pure  abstract  ideas,  the 
concepts  of  the  understanding ;  that  is,  that  these  concepts 
render  experience  possible,  are  the  ground  of  all  experience. 
— Mellin.* 

EPINOMISy  addition  to  a  law ;  appendix ;  the  name  of  a  dia- 
logue appended  to  Plato's  Twelve  Books  of  the  Laws. — ^Diog- 
enes Laertius.* 

*Epistemology. 

EPISTEMOHICy  in  Aristotle,  capable  of  knowledge ;  antithetic 
to  the  logistic  or  practical ;  scientific' 

*Epi8yllogisra. 

EPOCH  (Or.),  a  check ;  cessation ;  pause  of  light  during  an 
eclipse;  the  point  at  which  a  star  seems  to  halt  after  reach- 
ing its  highest. — 1.  In  the  Sceptical  Philosophy,  a  suspension 
of  judgment.  2.  In  the  Philosophy  of  History,  and  History 
of  Philosophy,  an  sera,  memorable  period,  considered  as 
completed.  8.  In  Schelling,^  Philosophy  (Transcendental 
Idealism),  as  a  history  of  self-consciousness,  has  three 
epochs,  grasped  successively  in  one  absolute  synthesis.  The 
first  epoch  is  from  primary  sensation  to  productive  intuition. 
The  second  is  from  productive  intuition  to  reflection.  The 
Ihird  is  from  reflection  to  absolute  act  of  will. — See  Periods. 

''EaTJAinHITT.--See  Magnanimity. 

EftUIPOLLEKT,  in  Logic,  having  equivalent  signification. 

1  EUi.,  N  ▼.  10,  8.  >  UrthtiUkrafl,  {81.  *  Rein,  Vem.,  167,  {  27.  «  Encyclop.  Wifr- 
terhueh.  •  2am»,  III.,  xxzt.  •  Eth.,  tL  6;  Top.  i.  1.  T  Siftttm  d.  branae,  IdealumuM 
(1800);  Warke,  Abtb.In  Bd.  lU.,  3W-631. 
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EaUZPOLLEVCE,  EftlTIFOLLEHCT,  In  L<^c,  an  eqniva- 
•lence  between  two  or  more  propositions. 

*EftXTITY,  "  That  which  determines  the  equal  between  man  and 
man,  their  rights  being  equal.'' — C.  F.  V. 

*Equivocai  or  Homonymous.    *Equi vocation. 

EBETEIANS,  disciples  of  Menedemus,  the  Eretrian.^Ritter.^ 

EEISTIG,  giTen  to  strife;  the  eristic  arty  wrangling,  sophistry; 
eristic  syllogisms^  sophisms,  fallacies ;  Eristics^  a  nickname  of 
the  Megarean  school,  which  was  devoted  to  dialectics. 

ESELBNlfT  (Oer.),  cognized ;  a  word  for  which  we  have  the 
sanction  of  Sir  William  Hamilton. — M.  T.  M. 

EBKEiranriSS  (Oer.),  in  Kant,  cognition,  representing  the 
active  co-operation  of  the  intellect,  bearing  on  the  object  pre- 
sented by  sensational  and  intuitional  perception. — M.  T.  M. 

EROS  (Gr.),  love.    Hence,  erotical. 

*£EEOEy  ''deviation  from  fact  in  observation, or  from  the  laws 
of  logic  in  reasoning." — C.  F.  V. 

*ESOTEEIC  and  EXOTEEIC— See  Sir  A.  Grant,'  Blakealy." 

ESPEIT  (Fr.),  spirit ;  soul ;  talent ;  -wit. 

ESSE  (Lat.,  to  be),  existence,  essence.  Berkeley:*  "The  abso- 
lute existence  of  unthinking  things  without  any  relation  to 
their  being  perceived  is  .  .  .  unintelligible.  Their  esse  is 
perdpi ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  they  should  have  any  existence 
out  of  the  minds  or  thinking  things  which  perceive  them." 
Esse  simplieiier,  unconditioned  being,  applied  to  God  as  self- 
subsistenU 

^ESSENCE,  ESSENTIAL,  subs.  ESSEKTIAIITT  (Ger.  We- 
sen,  Wesenheitf  Wesentlichkeif),  in  J.  H.  Fichte,*  "  that  true 
being,  which  remains  in  itself  the  same,  over 'against  the 
infinitely  non-being,  the  appearance."  In  Hegel,*  "  Being 
{Sein),  coming  into  mediation  with  self  through  the  nega- 
tivity of  itself— the  truth  of  being  ;^  the  concept  as  estab- 
lished f  in  Kant,'  Logical  £,  "  the  primary  internal  principle 
(the  ground)  of  all  that  belongs  to  the  possibility  of  a  thing;" 
in  ScheUing,*°  "that  whereby  a  thing  is  in  conformity  with 
all  things :  opposed  to  Form,  that  whereby  it  is  itself." 
Mill." 


1  Geseh.  d.  Hnlot.  AJL  Znt,  II.  155.  i  AriMoUe't  EUiiet,  App.  B.,  ^  ed.,  i.  :^7.  s  Lifg 
of  AnstolUy  p.  119.  *  Prineipfes^  §  3;  see  AnnoUU.  (Ueberweg-Rrautli),  ."MO.  6  OnM- 
ogie,  209.  •  Logic,  Wallace,  1 42.  7  Werke,  iv.  3.  »  Do.,  Ti.  223.  •  Jieliin,  W.  B.  d.  A'r. 
PkiL    10  Werke,  Abth.  I.,  Bd.  II.,  300,  i?.  615.    U  Logic,  B.  lU.,  ch.  Til.,  I  7. 
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ESSEHGE,  BOCTBIHE  07.— Lehre  vom  Wesen,  in  Hegel/ 
the  Second  Division  of  the  Science  of  Logic,  embracing,  A. 
Essence  as  ground  of  existence;  B.  The  Phsenomenon ;  C. 
The  Actuality.  Essence  is  divided  into  real  and  notional, 
common  and  individual. 

ESSENTIAL,  adj.,  necessary  to  the  existence  or  constitution  of 
an  object,  constitutive.  £.  propositions,  explicative,  merely 
affirm  a  predicate  which  is  known  to  belong  to  the  subject 
by  all  who  can  define  it;  as,  ''a  triangle  has  three  sides  and 
three  angles." — Jevons. 

ESSENTIATE,  v.  n.,  to  become  of  the  same  essence;  v.  a.,  to 
render  an  essence. 

ESTEEM  (Fr.),  regard,  value,  honor.— Eeid.* 

ESTHETICS.— See  iEsthetios. 

^TAT  (Fr.),  state. 

ETEBHALIST,  one  who  maintains  the  eternity  of  matter.— T. 
BurneU  L.  J. 

♦ETBENITY  (Ger.  EwigkeU).  "Infinite  duration."— C.  F.  V. 
^Eternity  (of  Ood). — "  To  exist  in  time  is  the  same  thing  as 
to  exist  imperfectly.  Qod,  in  the  language  of  Plotinus,  is 
necessarily  axpovoc,  timeless." — Jules  Simon.' 

ETHEE,  a  hypothetical  element,  "  a  material  substance  of  ex- 
treme subtil ty,  volatility,  and  energy.'-'  It  is  used  by  Fred- 
erick Hoffmann  in  his  theory  of  life,  and  as  "lumeniferous 
ether,"  in  the  theory  of  light.— Mill,*  WhewelL* 

ETHICAL  DETERMINATION  (Principles  of  )>  those  which 
account  for  the  moral,  decisions  of  the  will.  They  are  clas- 
sified by  Kant  thus  — 

A.  Subjective.  I.  External:  1.  Education  (Montaigne);  2.  The 
Civil  Constitution  (Mandcville).  II.  Internal:  1.  Physical 
feeling  (Epicurus);  2.  Moral  sentiment  (Uutcheson). 

B.  Objective.  I.  Internal.  Perfection  (Wolf  and  the  Stoics): 
II.  External.  The  will  of  God  (Crusius  and  other  theolog- 
ical writers  on  morals). 

ETHIC0-THE0L0O7,  the  theology  which  rests  upon  the  ethical 
doctrine,  the  moral  law  as  a  voice  of  God  in  the  conscience. 
It  precedes  or  supplements  Physico-theology  by  moral  Tele- 
ology, and  furnishes  the  Ethico-theological  proof  of  the 
existence  of  God. 

1  EneykhpUdif,  {2  112-159.    «  Work$  (Hamilton),  664-663.    <  Hid.  dt  rEcole  dPAUx- 
amine.  Prof.    «  Logic,  XIV.  iii.,  {  6.    »  Hut.  SeknL  Idea*,  ii.  180. 
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^ETHICS  (Fr.  Morale;  Ger.  Sittmlehre).  Synonymous  with 
"Moral  Philosophy." — According  to  etymological  usage 
{ijdLK&,  from  f^of,  custom),  it  applies  only  to  that  department 
of  moral  science  which  treats  of  practice  in  submission  to 
moral  law. — C.  F.  V.  In  Kant,*  the  science  of  that  part  of 
material  philosophy  which  has  to  do  with  the  laws  of  free- 
dom.— See  Edmunds.*  See  Zeller,'  for  the  ethics  of  Me- 
lanchthon,*  Leibnitz,*  Kant,"  Fichte,'  Schiller,*  Baader,' 
Schleiermacher,*°  Hegel,*^  Herbart." 

ETHNAECHT  (Ger.),  used  by  Stockl,"  for  the  powers  of  an 
international  association.  Congress  of  Nations. 

ETHNEGETIC8  (Gr.),  that  which  embraces  the  art  of  guiding 
nations ;  used  by  Ampere  to  designate  the  second  subdivision 
of  the  political  sciences^  which  comprise,  1.  Politics  proper; 
2.  Paedagogics. 

ETHNICISM  (Gr.),  heathenism  ;  idolatry ;  divided  into,  1.  the 
brutish  or  coarser,  and  2.  the  specious  or  more  refined. 

ETHKODICT  (Gr.),  right  of  nations;  in  Ampere's  classifica- 
tion, the  first  part  of  Syncimenics. 

ETHHOOEHT  (Gr.),  science  which  treats  of  the  origin  of  na- 
tions and  peoples;  in  Ampere's  classification,  the  second 
subdivision  of  Comparative  Ethnology. 

^ETHKOGEAPHT,  in  Ampere's  classification,  the  first  part  of 
Elementary  Ethnology,  devoted  particularly  to  the  localities 
inhabited  by  nations  at  different  eras  of  their  history. 

ETHNOLOGIC  (Gr.),  of  Ethnology,  q,  v.,  the  knowledge  of  na- 
tions. In  Ampere's  classification,  the  E.  sciences  form  the 
first  division  of  the  social  sciences. 

^ETHHOLOGY,  in  Ampere's  classification,  the  first  division 
of  the  ethnological  sciences.  Ethnology  is  thus  divided: — 
I.  ElemerUary:  1.  Ethnography;  2.  Toporistics.  II.  Cbm- 
parative:  1.  Comparative  Geography ;  2.  Ethnogeny. 

ETHNOETTICS  (Gr.),  science  of  national  defence ;  in  Ampere, 
the  first  subdivision  of  the  political  sciences ;  it  embraces 
nomologv  and  the  militarv  art. 

ETHOCRAT,  ETHOCEATIC,  ETHOCRATY  (Gr),  terms  re- 
lating to  a  government  based  on  the  ethical  alone. 

I  Grand,,  «.  Met.  d.  Siite^  Vorr.  x.  415.  ^Joum.  of  S^ec.  Phil.  (Uarris),  t.  27 ;  KauC» 
Kt/iics,  108.  280.  »  Gesch.  der  DeuUch  Philosophie,  *  38-40.  »  146-152.  •  474-407. 
T  621-625.  8  638-640.  » 736, 737.  "  773-774.  "814-817.  M  860-862.  UXdbrb.d. 
rhilotnph.,  I  224, 11. 
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ETHOOEHY  (Gr.),  science  of  the  causes  which  determine  the 
characters,  morals,  and  passions  of  men. 

ETHOGKOST  (Gr.),  thorough  knowledge  of  the  moral  character 
of  men ;  in  Ampere,  the  second  branch  of  ethics. 

ETHOG&APHT  (Gr.),  description  of  the  moral  characteristics 
of  maa  ;  in  Ampure,  the  first  branch  of  elementary  ethics. 

♦ETHOLOGY.— Hence,  Ethologic  and  Ethologue. 

ETIOLOGY. -See  iEtiology. 

£TBE  (Chose), n.,(Fr.),  that  which  is ;  being;  ens,  entity,  exist- 
ence ;  thing.  It  corresponds  with  the  German  Wesen^  Seyn, 
and  Daseyn, 

ETYMOLOGY  (Gr.),  analysis  of  a  word  so  as  to  find  its  origin ; 
aid  in  reaching  its  derivation  and  true  literal  meaning;  it  is 
useful  in  philosophy,  if  soberly  and  cautiously  employed ; 
but  the  source  of  fallacy,  if  it  be  fanciful,  or  if  it  be  urged 
without  reference  to  the  actual  sense  in  which  words  are 
employed.  Aristotle  ^  uses  erv/wCf  lit.  truly,  as  equivalent  to 
etymologically. 

EUBITLIA  (Gr.),  prudence,  in  the  form  of  careful  consideration. 

ETJCOLOS  (ivKo)iog)^  in  Plato,  antithetical  to  duscolos  (dbcKo^oc), 
means  easily  satisfied;  contented. — Schopenhauer:  "The 
Platonic  antithesis  is  that  which  exists  between  an  easy  and 
a  discontented  tone  of  mind.  The  duscolos  is  dissatisfied 
if  he  lacks  one  thing  in  ten ;  the  eucolos  finds  satisfiu^tion  if 
he  has  one  thing  in  ten."  ' 

"EUDEMOmSM,    EITDiEMOinSM,     EUDiEMOirOLOGY 

(Ger.  Eiiddmonie,  OluckseligkeiisUhre),  the  doctrine  of  the 
summum  bonum, 

Eudemonisin  (Claesification  of). — ^The  theories  which  iden- 
tify happiness  and  virtue  may  be  arranged,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  thus :  1.  Hedonism,  q.  v,  2.  Happiness  is 
not  merely  sensuous,  but  is  intellectual  —  there  is  the  calm 
satisfaction  of  a  well-ordered  mind,  which  transcends  the 
pleasures  of  sense.  This  is  the  view  of  Democritus  and  of 
Epicurus.  3.  The  happiness  of  others  —  universal  happi- 
ness is  to  be  the  object  of  our  striving,  as  essential  to  our 
own  real  happiness.  4.  Happiness  can  only  arise  from  a 
consciousness  of  moral  excellence.    This  is  the  Stoic  form. 


t  ifimd.,  €l»  au.  *  Lezikon  (FraaensUdt),  t.  Eakolos. 
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In  Eudemonisin,  the  question  whether  virtue  is  happiness  is 
sometimes  confoanded  with  the  question  whether  happiness 
is  virtue ;  and  in  the  use  of  terms,  the  proper  distinction  is 
not  drawn  between  pleasure  and  happiness,  between  external 
welfare  and  real  blessedness.  '^Bentham'  thinks  'happi- 
ness '  a  term  too  high,  and  prefers  pleasure,  as  embracing 
lower  forms  of  enjoyment.  This  is  Hedonism  rather  than 
Eudaemonism." — C,  F.  V. 
Eudemonism,  Moral,  in  Kant,^  the  theory  in  human  history 
that  the  race  is  constantly  advancing  morally.  It  is  opposed 
to  the  theories  (1)  of  Terrorism  (the  race  is  always  get- 
ting worse) ;  (2)  of  Abderitism,  g.  v. 

ETTDBMONIST,  in  Kant,' one  who  finds  the  supreme  motive  not 
in  duty,  but  in  utility  and  his  own  welfare ;  practical  egotist. 

ETTLEE  (DiagraniB  of),  indicate  the  nature  of  propositions  and 
syllogisms  by  circles. — Jevons.* 

ETTLEB'S,  LIGHT  (Theory  of),  the  nndulatory. 

*EUEETIC  or  ETJBISTIC,  v.,  heuretic,  heuristic,  ostensive. 

ETJBOPEAN  PHILOSOPHY.— I.  The  Ancient,  Greek,  Bomao. 
II.  The  Mediaeval,  the  Scholastic.  III.  Modern,  British, 
Dutch  (Grotius,  Spinoza),  French,  German,  Italian,  &c. 

EITSEBIOLOOT,  doctrine  of  reverence  towards  God,  piety,  doc- 
trine of  religion  in  its  practical  aspect. 

ETJTEUkHASIA  (Gr.).— 1.  Easy,  happy  death.— Wieland.*  2. 
Kant*  calls  the  sceptical  hopelessness  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  pure  reason  the  euthahasy  of  the  pure  reason. 

EXTTHYMY,  in  Democritus,  a  tranquil  mind  as  the  mmmwn 
bonnm? 

EITTTJCHY,  in  Aristotle,  success,  prosperity,  and  is  distinguished 
from  Eudemony.* 

EVENT  (Lat.),  outcome;  that  which  happens;  result;  issue; 
Ger.  Begebenheit — Kant.' 

EVHEKEBISM,  the  doctrine  of  Evhemeres,  that  the  gods 
were  but  mythical  outgrowths  of  the  history  of  men. 

*EYIBENCE,  ^'testimony  to  reality,  either  from  witnesses  or 
from  concomitant  fects." — C.  F.  V.    In  Kant,'®  the  assurance, 

1  Deontology^  i.  78.  «  ffeligion  iimerhnlb.  (KirchmnnD),  20.  SreU  d.  FaeulUUfm,  134  e. 
* AtUhrojxtlogie,  8.  *  L98*. in  Logic,  Lots.  TX..XV.,XVI.  ^ Eutftanaieia  (on  the  Life  After 
Death),  1805.  •  J?eii».  Fent., 434.  ^ In  Smeea  d*  Tranq^  2,  iJih€L,l^6^  17.  •Mtiu, 
Vtm.,  213,  816 ;  PnlegoM^  {  26.    m  £ein.  Kcm.,  762. 
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apodictic  in  its  character,  when  the  object  is  given  in  pure 
intuition;  intuitive  assurance.  Evidence  u  classified  as 
objective,  metaphysical,  physical  and  moral ;  immediate  or 
direct,  mediate  or  indirect. 

*EVIL,  "in  its  piiysical  application,  that  which  injures;  in  its 
ethical,  that  which  violates  moral  law." — 0.  F.  V. 
*Evil,  Origin  of.-— For  views  of  Bohme  and  Leibnitz,  see  Zeller.^ 

EVOLTJTION,  THEOET  OP  (Ger.  Entwickeliing),  opposed  to 
epigenesis,  q,  v,,  supposes  that  in  generation  all  organic  indi- 
vidual being  is  already  preformed — an  evolution  takes  place 
from  an  involution,  the  result  is  an  educt,  q,  v,  Kant'  called 
it  '*  the  nest-box  theory" — a  small  box  fitting  into  a  larger, 
and  all  finally  inclosed  in  one  box. — See  Leibnitz.' 
Evolution,  Law  of,  in  Comte,  the  assertion  that  ^'every  distinct 
class  of  human  conceptions ''  has,  in  its  historical  develop- 
ment, "  necessarily  "  exhibited  three  successive  stages,  the 
Theological,  the  Metaphysical,  and  the  Positive. —  Stirling.^ 

EVOLVE  (Lat.),  to  unroll,  analyze,  resolve,  explicate,  develop. 

EXACT  SCIEKCES,  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences. 

^EXAMPLE,  (see  Analogy.) — Two  adages  in  philosophy  point  to 
a  common  vice  in  reasoning:  "  Examples  are  odious;"  "ex- 
amples prove  nothing,  they  only  elucidate." 

EXCEPTIVE,  applied  to  a  proposition,  marks  that  a  part  of  the 
subject  is  excepted  from  the  predicate,  or  a  part  of  the  pre- 
dicate from  the  subject,  as  "all  animals,  except  man,  are 
devoid  of  reason."— See  Hamilton.^ 

"Excluded  Middle. 

EXCLUSIVE,  applied  to  a  particle,  or  a  proposition,  marks 
that  a  predicate  belongs  exclusively  to  one  subject,  or  that 
to  one  subject  a  single*  predicate  only  belongs:  '^God 
alone  is  eternal ; "  "  An  angel  is  spirit  alone."  —  Hamil- 
ton,* Stockl.' 

EX  CONCESSIS  (Lat.),  from  things  conceded;  in  Logic,  the 
argument  from  what  is  granted  to  what  is  to  be  proved. 

EXEMPLAR,  primary,  original,  model,  earliest  example. 

EXEMPLAR Y,  in  the  products  of  genius^,  marks  their  character 
as  examples,  models  for  study. — Kant.^ 

» <?«*?*.  d.  DfuUtA.  PkiL,  21, 17M76.  •  UriJheQfkrafl,  f  81.  »  ZtlltT—Gueh.  d.  Dfutseh. 
Philn$.^  \'2Q-\Z%  aDd  n.  1.  *  AnnoUxtions  on  Schioegler,  447,  452.  &  Logic,  Append.,  517, 
518.    •  Loffic,  Am.  ed.,  517, 518.      1  Ztkrb.  d.  i^U.,  I.,  100, 170.    •  Urtheitikr.,  §  46. 
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EXEBCI8E  (Fr.),  action  for  the  purpose  of  training,  developing 
faculty. — Beid.' 

EXEBTIOH. — Stirling's  rendering  of  Aeusserung  in  Schwegler's 
statement  of  Hegel's  doctrine  of  essence.  Seelye  renders  it 
"  expression,"  which  is  better.  The  sense  of  Aeusserung  is 
closely  allied  with  phenomenon^  and  Tnanifestaiion,  but  Ma 
best  equivalent  would  be  uHera?ice,  taken  etymological ly  a^s 
outerancey  in  which  sense  it  is  used  in  old  English  writt* r^. 
Udal :  *'  Yet  did  he  hide  within  himself  a  secret  power  .  .  . 
which  than  &  never  afore  uttred  itself"*  This  rendering 
would  preserve  the  connection  between  the  Aeusserung  and 
Aeusseres,  which  is  so  marked  in  the  paragraph. 

EXERTIVE,  applied  by  Hamilton'  to  the  faculties  of  will  and 
desire.    Grer.  Besirehungwennogen, 

EXHAUSTIVE,  in  Logic,  is  applied  to  the  division  of  genua 
into  two  species  by  a  difference :  Dichotomy. 

EZHIBITIOK.— See  Barstellimg,  iDemonstration,  Hypoty- 
posis. 

""EXISTENCE  (Being),  (Qer.  DoMin).—''  Existence  (DasHn)  is 
more  than  esse  or  being  in  general  (Sein  uberhaupt) ;  it  is  a 
completely  determined  being." — K.  See  Hamilton,*  Mill.* 
Existence,  in  Hegel.  'Existenz  (see  Daseyn)  implies  a  source 
of  being,  a  ground  or  essence,  from  which  the  determinate* 
and  apparent  being  (Daseyn)  has  sprung.  Existence  is  al- 
ways the  consequence  of  some  ground. — W.  Wallace.' 

EXISTENTIAL  PEOPOSITION,  in  Logic,  affirms  the  exist- 
ence of  an  object,  either  immediately  —  as  "  the  sun  is,"  ex- 
ists— or  mediately,  as  "the  sun  shines,"  is  a  body  which 
illumines  the  earth.    See  Coexistence. — ^K. 

EXOTERIC— See  Esoteric. 

EXPANSIVE.— See  Elasticity. 

EXPECTANCE,  EXPECTATION  OF  SIMILAB  CASES,  in 
the  Leibnitzo-Wolfian  Psychology,  is  a  method  of  directing 
our  actions  by  what  formerly  happened  in  a  like  case;  some- 
.    times  called  the  Analogy  of  Reason. 

EXPEDIENCY,  "applied  prudence;  a  wise  regard  to  results; 
use  of  competent  means  for  legitimate  ends.   It  is  subordinate 


»  Worki  (Ilamllton),  330,  381.  *On  Luke^  c.  17:  see  Bvehardstm^t  Dictionnry. 
}Maph.^  Lc'ct.  xi.  *  DitcuttiimiM^  591.  •  Logie^  ch.  24,  |  1.  *  Lfigik^  in  EnryclojMed., 
12*2-124.    T  Protegomena,  ch.  23. 
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to  morality.  Expediency  is  the  wise  use  of  means  for  what  may 
besought.  Morality,  the  performance  of  what  is  binding  on 
all."— C.  F.V.  Expediency  is  a  word  much  used  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  doctri  ne  of  utility.  Paley  has  said  whatever  is  ear- 
pedierU  is  right.  **  But,"  says  Dr.  Whewell,' "  the  main  signifi- 
cance of  such  assertions  is  in  the  rejection  which  they  imply  of 
any  independent  and  fundamental  meaning  in  the  term  right. 
Those  who  make  such  assertions  intend  to  say  that  actions 
are  right  because  they  promote  some  object  —  human  happi- 
ness, for  instance ;  and  that  those  who  speak  of  actions  as 
absolutely  right  are  in  error.  In  the  common  use  of  lan- 
guage, we  speak  of  actions  as  expedient^  when  they  promote 
some  end  which  we  have  selected,  and  which  we  do  not  in- 
tend to  have  questioned.  If  we  are  prepared  to  put  forward 
the  end  of  our  actions  as  the  proper  end  of  action,  we  call 
them  not  expedierUy  but  right.  It  may  be  expedient  for  a 
man  to  lie,  in  order  to  free  himself  from  captivity.  He  may 
stay  in  captivity  because  he  will  not  tell  a  lie,  but  in  this  case 
wo  say  that  he  does  what  is  right,  and  rejects  what  is  expe- 
dient. Expedient  implies,  according  to  its  etymology,  a  way 
out  of  difficulties.  But  morality  places  before  us  a  higher 
object  than  merely  to  escape  from  difficulties ;  she  teaches  us 
to  aim  at  what  is  right.  What  is  expedient  may  be  expedi- 
ent as  a  means  to  what  is  right.  It  may  be  expedient  to  tell 
the  truth  to  rescue  an  innocent  person  from  death.  But  we 
do  not  describe  such  an  action  properly  by  calling  it  expedi- 
ent. It  is  much  more  than  expedient — it  is  right;  it  is 
recommended  not  by  expediency ^  but  by  duty.  In  such  cases 
we  can  speak  approvingly  not  only  of  it  as  a  right  means, 
but  of  the  end  as  a  right  end.  Truth  is  not  properly  com- 
mended when  it  is  described  as  a  good  way  of  getting  out  of 
a  difficulty  or  gaining  our  ends." 
♦EXPERIENCE  (Ger.  Erfahrung),  "Personal  knowledge.  It  U 
identical  with  the  facts  of  our  consciousness." — C.  F.  V. 
Experience  is  derived  from  and  gained  by  experiment.  It 
is  related  as  effet^t  to  cause.  "  That  all  our  knowledge  begins 
with  experience,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  .  .  .  But  ....  it 

by  no  means  follows  that  all  arises  out  of  experience 

It  is  therefore  a  question  which  requires  close  investigation, 

1  EkmmU  of  Morality^  bk.  ii.,  ch.  26. 
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and  is  not  to  be  answered  at  first  sight — ^whether  there  exists 
a  knowledge  altogether  independent  of  experience,  and  even 
of  all  sensuous  impressions?  Knowledge  of  this  kind  is 
called  a  pricyH,  in  contradistinction  to  empirical  knowledge, 
which  has  its  sources  a  posteriorij  that  is,  in  experience." — 
Kant.^  Schelling:'  "Innumerable  phenomena  have  been 
foreseen  by  physicists,  in  advance  of  any  demonstration  in 
experience,  and  this  daily  becomes  more  and  more  the  case." 

EXPERIEHTIAL,  experimental. 

^EXPEBIMENT  (Ger.  Versuch),  (see  Observation.)— Voluntary 
application  of  tests  for  the  discovery  of  truth. — C.  F.  V. 
"  Every  experiment  is  a  question  addressed  to  nature.  It 
involves  a  secret  judgment  a  priori.  Every  experiment, 
worthy  of  the  name,  is  a  prophecy." — Schelling.' 

EXPERIMENTAL,  connected  with  experiment ;  derived  from 
experience;  empirical.  Such  are  experimental  philosophy, 
experimental  judgment,  experimental  physics,  the  experi- 
mental or  exact  sciences. 
Ezperimental  Concept  (Ger.  Erfahrungsbegriff)^  an  empirical 
concept;  a  concept  of  the  understanding  (notion)  in  the  cou 
Crete. — Kant.* 

*EXPEEIMENTUM  CEUCIS.-See  CruciaL 

EXPLANATION  (Lat.),  literally,  the  making  plain  or  clear,  so 
that  there  shall  be  nothing  uneven  or  obscure  to  interrupt 
our  view. — See  Explication.  Explanation  of  fact  by  facty 
consists  in  harmonizing  fact  with  fact,  or  fact  with  law,  or 
law  with  law,  so  that  we  may  see  them  both  to  be  cases  of 
one  uniform  law  of  causation. — Jevons,*  Mill.* 

EXPLETION  (of  Space),  (Lat.),  filling  out;  the  mathematical 
or  dynamical  occupance  of  space  by  matter,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  material  substance  which  might  otherwise  move 
into  it;  impenetrability. 

EXPLICATION  (Ger.  Auskldrung),  explanation  ;  the  clear  and 
determinate  derivation  of  a  principle. — Kant.^ 

EXPLICATIVE.— See  Esaential. 

EXPONENT,  in  Kant,^  the  expression  of  the  necessary  relation 


I  KritOc  of  Pure  Reasnn,  Id  trod.  HeikleJohn*i  Transl.,  p.  1.  *  Zeittehr.  /.  Speeul. 
rfrjf.,  ISOO.  *  Sptcul.  Physik.  4  Itein.  VenUf  695.  >  Elem.  Letsom  in  LogiCj  Lenon 
XXXT.  •  Sytt  of  Loffic,  B.  III.,  cb.  12-14.  T  UnktOtkni/l,  {  78.  •  Snn,  IVik,  263 ; 
Meiklqjohn,  160. 
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in  which  things  in  nature  stand  to  each  other — ^the  relation 
of  time  (in  so  far  as  it  contains  all  existence  in  itself)  to  the 
unity  of  apperception. 

EXPOHIBLE,  explicable;  capable  of  being  unfolded;  applied 
to  the  "  exclusive,  restrictive,  exceptive,  or  reduplicative 
propositions,  the  imperfectly  or  secondarily  modal." — Reid.^ 

EXPOSE  (Ger.  Exponiren)^  expound.-~See  Exposition. 

EXP08ITA,  given  to  be  treated  by  some  logical  process. — 
Jevons. 

EXPOSITION  (Lat),  a  setting  forth,  explanation,  clearing  up; 
detitiition,  the  '^ clear,  though  not  necessarily  detailed,  rep- 
resentation of  that  which  belongs  to  a  concept.  It  is  meta- 
physical, if  it  embrace  what  represents  the  concept  as  given 
a  priori." — Kant.* 

EXPBESSION,  in  aesthetics,  form  as  representative  of  idea. 

EXPROPBIATION  (Fr.).— 1.  Passive,  deprivation  of  property  in 
surrender,  as  of  our  reason  or  our  will.  2.  Active,  depriva- 
tion of  property,  in  jurisprudence. 

^EXTENSION  (FT,£tendue;  Ger.  Ausdehnung).-— Uniform  ex- 
tension is  that  in  which  the  difierence  is  merely  numerical, 
as  for  example  in  a  mass  of  lead  ;  difibrm  is  that  in  which 
the  parts  of  the  object  extended  are  different  or  unlike,  as 
the  parts  of  the  human  body. — W.  Geometrical  extension  is 
in  space,  chronometrical  in  time.— See  Des  Cartes,*  Leibnitz,* 
Locke,*  Wolf,«  Kant.^ 

«EXTEirSIOir,  L0OICAL.--See  Comprehension.  Hence,  ex- 
tensive, as  applied  to  syllogism. 

♦EXTERNALITY  or  OUTNESS,  "  separateness  from  self.  It 
applies  to  all  that  is  known  as  distinct  from  myself,  the 
knower."— C.  F.  V. 

EXTBA-HITNDANE  (Ger.  AusserweHlich),  out  of,  beyond  the 
world. — 1.  In  Physics,  of  space,  or  a  vacuum  beyond  the 
world ;  2.  In  Metaphysics,  beyond  or  above  the  world  of 
sense;  supersensuous,  as  God  ;  not  absolutely  immanent  in, 
as  Pantheism  supposes,  but  distinct  from  the  world. 
Extra  Nos  (Lat.),  outside  of  us,  external  to  us;  distinct,  as 
object  from  subject ;  in  another  place. 

1  TFarArt,  704.  *Rtin,  r«Tt.,38;  Mt-iklejohn,  lZ\  HiiywtKxJ,  2R,  29.  »i¥tiic.  /?»«., 
p.  ii,,  2 1.  *  Esaaiu  sur  rent,  hum^  II..  i  ?.  »  Human  Under$t,y  B.  II.,  ch.  viil.,  g  9.  •  Vtm, 
O'etlank,  v.  GoU.  d.  WeH  u.  d.  Setle,  }  778.    T  Sein,  Fern.,  36,  66. 
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EXTRAVAGANCE,  in  Ethics,  passiug  far  beyond  due  limits ; 
in  thought,  feeling,  passion,  expenditure. 

EXTBEMES,  in  Logic,  or  material  parts  of  a  proposition,  are  its 
ends  or  terms,  the  subject  and  predicate.   See  Conversion.— 
Aristotle,^  i3auuigarten.*    In  speaking  of  a  Syllogism,  the 
word  is  often  understood  to  imply  the  extremes  of  the  con- 
clusion.— Whately.' 

EXTRINSIC  or  EXTRINSICAL,  opposed  to  intrinsic;  from 
without. — Locke:  "Outward  objects  that  are  extrinsical  to 
the  mind ;  and  its  own  operations,  intrinsical  and  proper  to 
itself,  are  the  original  of  all  knowledge." 

ETE,  in  Anthropology  and  u£sthetics,  the  organ  of  yision,  q.  v., 
and  of  the  subtlest  and  most  powerful  forms  of  expression. — 
"  As  the  eyes  are  the  windows  to  let  in  the  species  of  all 
exterior  objects  into  the  dark  cc^ls  of  the  brain,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  soul,  so  are  they  flaming  torches  to  reveal  to 
those  abroad  how  the  soul  within  is  moved  or  affected." — 
Ray.^  Hippocrates  said:  "As  is  the  eye  so  is  the  whole 
body." — See  Berkeley,*  Cudworth,*  Reid,^  Schopenhauer,^ 
Stockl.' 


F,  in  Logic,  indicates  that  the  three  other  figures  beginning  with 
F  can  be  reduced  to  the  mode  of  the  first.  Felapton  or  Fes- 
tino  can  be  reduced,  for  example,  to  Ferio. — See  Conversion^ 
Syllogism. 

^FABLE. — ^The  Greek  writers  distinguish:  1.  The  fable,  mu- 
thon,  or  myth;  2.  The  promyth,  or  introduction  to  the  fable. 
3.  The  epimyth,  coming  after  the  fable,  the  moral. — K. 

FACILITY  (The  Law  of),  in  Mental  Reproduction,  is  that  a 
thought  easier  to  suggest  will  be  roused  in  preference  to  a 
more  difficult  one. — Hamilton.^^ 

*FACT,  "strictly,  that  which  is  done  or  accomplished.  More 
widely,  that  which  is  known  as  existing." — C.  F.  V.  Whe- 
well:  "The  distinction  between  theory  (that  is,  true  theory) 

» iVior  ^iia7jr<.,  II.,  xxii.  *  Acroa§.  Logir,  ^  QXH .  »  Lo^'c,  B.  11.,  ch.  I., }  2.  «  On  / V 
CrentUm,  pt.  ii.  •  iyincij}lfi,  g  29 ;  sec  Vfberwfg't  Note  (43).  •  Intdleetual  J^st'  i  > 
(Hsirri*),  II.,  fi93,  and  n.  4.  »  W>rl'$  (Hamilton) :  Of  the  Human  Mind,  ch.  ri.,  132--2r»'. 
*Pitn,ipfx  coHec'ed  wuirr  Augf^Ux  Srlmnpnlianpr-Lexikon  (FrauonsUdt).  ^L^ttrb.A. 
PliUos.,  I.,  3i.    10  NoU:  1»,  in  R«i<r«  VPorfa,  910-917. 
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and  fact  is  this:  that  in  theory  the  ideas  are  considered  as 
distinct  from  the  facts;  in  facts,  though  ideas  may  he  in- 
volved, they  are  not  in  our  apprehension  separated  from  the 
sensations.  A  true  theory  is  a  fact;  a  fact  is  a  familiur 
theory.  That  which  is  a  fact  under  oue  aspect  is  a  theory 
under  another.  The  most  recondite  theories,  when  firmly 
established,  are  iacts;  the  simplest  facts  involve  something 
of  the  nature  of  theory."  * 
Fact,  Factnm,  in  the  Critical  Philosophy,  is  applied  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  pure,  practical 
reason,  inasmuch  as  that  law  is  not  deduced  from  previous 
data  of  reason,  but  presses  itself  on  us  as  a  synthetic  propo- 
sition apriaru  It  is  given  through  the  pure  reason;  is  con- 
sequently nothing  empirical,  but  is  the  single  fact  of  the 
pure  reason,  which,  in  it,  proclaims  itself  as  primarily  legis- 
lative (nc  volOf  sic  jubeo)}  The  fact  or  factum  is  qualified 
as:  \.  A  priori,  intelligible,  noumenon,  original,  cognizable 
by  reason  apart  from  all  condition  of  time.  2.  A  posteriori, 
sensible,  empirical,  phoBuomenon,  derivative,  cognizable  by 
the  conditions  of  time,  actual  doing,  or  failing  to  do.' 

FACTIOlf,  contentious  and  unprincipled  party. — Lewis,  Sir  G. 
C. :  '*  When  a  party  abandons  public  and  general  ends,  and 
devotes  itself  only  to  the  personal  interests  of  its  members 
and  leaders,  it  is  called  a  faction,  and  its  policy  is  said  to  be 
factious."  * 

♦Factitious. 

FACTOB,  that  which,  in  conjunction  with  a  second,  produces  a 
third.  The  premises  are  the  factors  of  the  conclusion.  The 
co-operating  forces  in  which  life  originates,  or  is  perpetuated, 
are  the  factors  of  life. — Krug. 

♦FACULTIES  OF  THE  Mim)  (Fr.  Facuim  de  VAtne;  Ger. 
Seelenvermogen),  (Claasiflcation  of). — "The  development 
theory  of  mind,  which  would  trace  all  mental  power  to  sen- 
sation as  the  primitive  experience,  is  naturally  opposed  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  distinct  faculties." — C.  F.  V.  The 
faculties  of  the  soul,  in  Kant,  are  classified  on  a  psychologi- 
cal principle,  and  are.  three  in  number :  cognition,  feeling, 


1  History  cf  Seienli/le  Meat^  Vol.  T.,  I.  i.  I.,  g  10.    «  Prod.  VentHnft,  T., !.  1.,  g  7.    »  i?e- 
lig.  vmerhalb,  26, 30.    ^OhOu  h\fitunc€  qf  Authority  in  MutUn  of  Opinion,  ch.  10,  note. 
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appetition.  The  fi^t  of  these  &culties  contains  the  princi- 
ples, the  guiding  laws  for  all  three. — Schwegler.^ 
♦FACULTY  (Lat.  FacuUas;  Fr.  FaculU;  Ger.  Vermogm),  the 
quality  of  the  /aciliSf  or  easy ;  capability ;  power,  whether 
physical,  mental,  or  moral. — **  A  distinct  power  of  the  miod, 
by  the  action  of  which  a  distinct  order  of  mental  phenom- 
ena is  produced.  Properly,  it  is  power  belonging  to  our  ra- 
tional nature.  The  correlative  designation  is  capacity — the 
capability  of  being  influenced  or  moved  under  the  action  of 
thought,  or  by  external  objects." — C.  F.  V. 

FACULTT  AKB  FACULTIES  (Combination  with  ttaalify- 
ing  Terms).— 1.  There  are  numerous  combinations  with  the 
possessive,  marked  by  of:  F.  of  abstraction;  of  the  mind, 
soul  {anfmcB);  of  cognition,  judgment,  feeling,  appetition, 
desire,  conation,  will ;  of  intelligence,  the  intellect,  reason, 
reflection,  understanding ;  of  sense-perception ;  of  internal 
perception.  2.  With  adjectives  and  participles :  as,  appeti- 
tive F. ;  cognitive,  locomotive,  moral;  presentative,  con- 
servative, reproductive,  representative,  elaborative,  regula- 
tive.   The  superior  appetitive  faculty  is  tlie  Will. 

FAITH  (see  Belief).  (Lat.  Fides;  Fr.  Foi/  Ger.  ^/ouftr).— Faith 
so  far  as  it  belongs  to  philosophy,  has  two  distinct,  but 
closely  related  senses,  into  one  or  other  of  which  all  its  ap- 
plications may  be  resolved.  First  of  all,  it  is  simply  equiv- 
alent to  belie/j  holding  for  true  and  real.  Secondly,  it  is 
used  to  mean  confidence,  trust  in  a  statement,  a  principle,  a 
person,  in  anything.  The  second  of  these  senses  necessarily 
includes  the  flrat,  but  the  flrst  may  exist  without  the  second. 
W^e  may  firmly  believe  a  thing  to  be  true,  in  which  there 
may  be  no  need,  not  even  a  possibility,  for  the  exercise  of 
trust  or  confidence.  But  that  in  which  we  confide,  we  must, 
first  of  all,  necessarily  hold  to  be  true. — Young.'    F.  V.  3. 

FALLACIA,  fallacy,  q,  v, 

*FALLACIA  iSaxnVOCATIOinS,  (*F.  AmphilioUse,  «F. 
Compositionis,  *F.  Divisionis,  *F.  Aocentus,  *F.  Figure 
Dictionis,  *F.  Aocidentis,  *F.  a  Dicto  Seouiidum  quid  ad 
Dictum  Simplioiter.)—"  The  converse,  a  dicto  BimplicUer  ad 
dictum  secundum  quid^  is  also  fallacious.  Whatever  gives  pain 
should  be  abr^tained  from;  therefore,  surgical  operations 
should  be  abstained  from." — F.  V.  3. 


1  Grseh.  d.  PkUotttphu^  {  3S.  *  7Vortnc«  of  Beason^  p.  2^ 
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*F.  Ignorationis  Elenchi. — ^The  principal  fonna  of  it  are :  1. 
Mistaking  the  question.  To  prove  that  men  unacquainted 
with  logic  have  reasoned  well,  does  not  prove  the  inutility 
of  it.  2.  Diverting  attention  from  the  point  at  issue ;  as 
Demosthenes  does  in  his  oration  De  Corona,  and  Cicero  in 
his  Pro  Archia  Poeta,  3.  Misstating  the  question ;  as  when 
the  Jews  perverted  our  Saviour's  saying, ''  Destroy  this  tem- 
ple," 1.  f.,  this  body,  into  "  Destroy  the  temple."  4.  Imput- 
ing consequences  or  the  constructive  sophism ;  as,  phrenol- 
ogy leads  to  materialism,therefore  it  is  not  true.  5.  Intro- 
duction of  rhetorical  expedients,  as  irony,  personalities, 
appeals  to  the  passions,  &c. 

FaUacia  a  non  Causa  pro  Causa,  appears  in  the  following 
forms: — 1.  Non  vera  pro  vera;  as,  when  Des  Cartes  explains 
sensation  by  animal  spirits,  the  existence  of  which  is  not 
ascertained.  2.  Non  talis  pro  tali;  as,  when  the  Norwegians 
attributed  the  disappearance  of  the  fish  from  their  coast  to 
the  introduction  of  inoculation.  Or,  when  one  said:  ''I 
don't  believe  it 's  any  use,  this  viccination.  I  had  a  child 
viccinated,  and  he  fell  out  of  a  vinder  a  veek  arter,  and  got 
killed."  3.  Po$t  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc^  when  accidental  ante- 
cedence and  subsequence  are  regarded  as  cause  and  effect. — 
F.  V.  3. 

*PallaGia  plurium  Interrogatlonum  is  the  Fallacia  Composi- 
tionis  in  an  interrogative  form. — F.  V.  8. 

F.  Bnmptionis  precarisB,  F.  of  precarious  assumption,  F.  pe- 
tition is  principii,  q.  v, 
♦FALLACY,  A  (Ger.  Trug9chliwi),—  ^eQ  Paralogism,  Soph- 
ism. 
FALLACY,  FALLACIES  (MUrs  Classification  of,  Alphabet- 
ically).— ^They  are :  A  priori,  confusion,  distinction,  deduc- 
tion, generalization,  induction,  inference,  inspection  simple, 
observation,  ratiocination.    His  synoptic  table  is : 

Falijicies. 

A.  Of  Simple  Inspection. 

a.  Fallacies  a  priori. 

B.  Of  Inference. 

I.  From  evidence  distinctly  conceived. 
1.  Inductive  Fallacies. 

6.  Fallacies  of  Observation. 
c.  Fallacies  of  Generalization. 
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2.  Deductive  Fallacies. 

d.  Fallacies  of  Batiocination. 
II.  From  evidence  indistinctly  conceived. 

e.  Fallacies  of  Confusion.^ 
FAILIBILITY,  liability  to  error;  illusory  character.— Reid.* 
*FALSE,  FALSITT,   "want  of  harmony  between  statement 

and  reality."— C.  F.  V.  Falsify  tramctndental^  impossibility. 
FAMILY  (from  \jfLt.  famulus^  a  servant;  Fr.  Famille;  Ger.  Fa- 
milie)y  in  Ethics,  a  household,  as  under  one  head,  who  is  a 
parent,  or  in  place  of  a  parent. — See  Fairchild,*  Haven.* 
Family. — l.  In  classification,  usually  lower  than  an  order, 
and  higher  than  a  ^enus.  2.  In  the  Critical  Philosophy, 
the  entire  faculties  of  cognition,  grouped  together  in  as  far 
as  they  allow  of  a  derivation  from  a  common  ground.    See 

Constitutive.— Kant.* 

FAKATICISM  (Fr.  Fanati^me,  Exaltation;  Ger.  Schwarmerei), 
extravagance  of  emotion,  especially  in  religion ;  the  rule  of 
feeling  in  the  sphere  of  reason ;  the  overriding  of  the  natu- 
ral by  the  disordered  recognition  of  the  supernatural ;  the 
trusting  in  the  immediate,  where  the  mediate  is  iu  place ;  the 
expectation  of  results  without  means ;  visionary  judgments 
of  the  supersensuous  and  divine ;  the  confounding  of  imagi- 
nation with  reality.  "  Fanaticism  is,  so  to  speak,  a  pious 
presumption.  It  is  the  product  of  a  sort  of  pride  and  over- 
weening self-reliance,  which  makes  a  man  imagine  that  he 
can  by  a  marvellous  soaring  approach  the  natures  of  heaven, 
lifting  himself  above  the  usual  and  prescribed  order." — 
Kant.« 

♦FANCY,  FAHTAST  (Fr.  Fantaisie;  Ger.  Phanfasie),  the  imag- 
inative faculty  in  its  **  creative"  character,  giving  vivid  ex- 
pression to  its  representations.     "Fancy  (Phantasie),  imagi- 

1  Logic,  B.  V.  See  Aristotle :  Prinr  Auahjt,  I.,  XLVI.  SnphMieal  Eleneki^  I*,  i,  *''-, 
V.  Atwjiter :  Log.^  ch.  6,  BiiiirogCHrten :  Aeroatit  Lng.^  ?|  404  seq.  Derey :  £oy.,  B.  VL 
Iliiniilton:  £'><;.,  Ix^ct.  XXIII.  GraToaande:  /tifrod.  ad  PftUrM.  X«^e,  ch.  28.  JeTone: 
K'etn.  Lnn.  in  I^/fe,  Ia*sh.  XX.,  XXI.  Do.:  Li>gic,  in  Science  Prim^  B«ct.  25-*J7. 
Ki'ukeiniunn  :  Si/si.  Lofj.,  [Ai-blS.  Krup:  Zoj/iA-,  §pl5-117.  Lotzo:  LogH\sec\»t. 
klip.,  3;i3-340.  PUIila:  JLuryklopUdfe,  I^  86.  I'orl  Rmjal  Li>gic  (Baynes),  Part  III.,  cli. 
]'.),*J0.  Ilothenfliie:  InttUiU.  l^tilo)tr>j}h.  TheorHic^  I.  9().  Stier:  PracepL  Dottriu,t 
Lo4jir.,:ih-^.  Ucberwep:  Lo0.,H  126,130,  137.  Watts:  /xm?..  Part  III.,  ch.  3;»{  1. 
>.'lifttoly :  Lnffir,  ch-  t.  « Intellect,  rktwers.  Ess.  VII.,  ch.  4.  »  Moral  FkSotaphp,  199-210. 
4  Mor.  PliilntL.,  T.)S-2iO.  6  UrUuxUkr,  Einl.,  III.  •  Ueber  d.  G^fuhl  d,  Sa»t0n,u.Erkab. 
IV.  Absch.;  Wb-fcc,  vll.,  433. 
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nation  [Einhildungshraft)^  and  poetical  power  {Dichtungs- 
kra/t)  involve  in  common  the  faculty  of  mental  representa- 
tion of  objects  which  are  not  perceived  by  the  senses.  The 
language  of  common  life,  as  well  as  that  of  philosophy, 
makes  a  distinction  between  these  terms.  The  Greeks  used 
(^vToata  to  designate  both  fancy  and  imagination.  The  Lat- 
ins translated  it  by  Imagination  Some  philosophers  use 
fancy  to  designate  the  faculty  of  mental  representation  of 
absent  things;  when  fancy  presents  its  objects  with  great 
completeness  and  clearness,  they  call  it  imagination.  But 
in  common  use,  imagination  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  have 
a  clear  mental  representation  of  absent  objects,  and  fancy 
implies  a  facility  in  combining  new  creations  from  the  stores 
of  imagination.'* — Eberhard.  Gcethe  employs  the  word  in 
this  sense  when  he  styles  fancy  "the  ever-moving,  ever-new- 
Jove's  loveliest  daughter,  child  of  his  heart."  The  English 
usage  is  not  entirely  fixed.  Sometimes  imagination  and 
fancy  are  identified;  sometimes  imagination  is  the  collecting, 
and  fancy  the  plastic  power;  sometimes  the  reverse.  All 
these  differences  are  represented  in  Fleming's  Quotations, — 
See  Reid,*  Stewart.* 

FAKTAST  (Fr.  Fantaigie),  fancy. 

FAS  (Lat.).— 1.  That  which  is  right  in  the  sight  of  God;  divine 
law ;  opposed  to  jm^  q.  v.,  or  human  law.  2.  That  which  is 
right,  whether  by  law,  equity,  custom,  or  permission  ;  right 
justice^  equity;  lawful,  fit,  permitted. 

♦FATALISM. — 1.  "The  theory  of  a  blind  necessity  of  nature 
in  the  connection  of  nature  itself,  without  a  first  principle." 
— Kant.*  2.  The  theory  of  a  blind  necessity  of  nature  in 
the  causality  of  the  first  principle. 

FATALIST,  one  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of  Ihtalism. — Mill  : 
"  Though  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  as  stated  by  most  who 
hold  it,  is  very  remote  from  fatalism,  it  is  probable  that  most 
necessarians  are  fatalists,  more  or  less,  in  their  feelings." 

FATALITY  (Fr.  ;&r^-  (faialitt);  Ger.  FerAan^wm). —1.  Result 
determined  by  fate.  South :  "The  Stoics  held  a  fatality  and 
a  fixed  unalterable  course  of  events ;  but  then  they  held  also 
that  they  fell  out,  by  a  necessity  emergent  from  and  inherent 


1  Works,  367,  379^-382.      «  H,  259, 260,  278-282, 436 ;  V.,  204.      »  ProUgomena,  I  61. 
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in  the  things  themselvee,  which  God  himself  could  not 
alter."    2.  Fatalism. — Kant.* 

*FATE  (Fr.  Dentin  {sort) ;  Ger.  Schicksal),--"  No  necessity  in 
nature  is  blind,  but  is  conditioned ;  consequently,  is  intelli- 
gible necessity  —  non  datur  Jaiumy — Kant.' 

FATUITY,  extreme  feebleness  of  mind;  foolishness. 

FAVOUB  (Lat.  Famr;  Fr.  Faveur;  Ger.  Guwt),  goodwill; 
grace;  mark  of  love;  the  opposite  of  injury. — Beid.*  In 
Kant:^  ''The  only  free  complacency,  satisfaction,  pleas- 
ure ; "  applied  to  the  love  of  the  beautiful  —  the  beautiful 
makes  its  appeal  to  our  favour ;  not  to  our  love  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  sense,  nor  to  our  reason.  The  same,  he  says,  is  true 
of  the  speculative  argument  for  the  existence  of  God. 

^FEAB,  ''internal  agitation  on  account  of  apprehended  evil. 
This  agitation  throws  a  paralyzing  influence  over  the  body. 
It  takes  rank  among  the  emotions." — C.  F.  V. 

*FE£LIIf G. — "  In  its  widest  sense,  all  passive  experience.  In 
this  sense  it  includes  all  forms  of  sensibility.  In  a  more  re- 
stricted sense,  it  is  applied  to  the  pleasurable  and  painful 
in  mind,  by  contrast  with  sensibility  as  a  characteristic  of 
the  physical."  Feeling  has  been  applied  (though  not  at  all 
accurately)  to  the  immediate  knowledge  which  we  have  of 
first  truths.—  C.  F.  V. 
Feeling  (Ger.  Ge/tihl),  in  Jacobi,  immediate  knowing,  belief; 
the  one  organ  of  certainty  of  the  highest  ideas ;  of  that  which 
lies  beyond  the  understanding,  the  eternal  and  diyine. —  See 

BeUe£ 

FEBYOUB  (Ger.  Jn^rM»«<),  ardor  of  thought,  feeling,  desire,  pur- 
pose, or  devotion. 

FETICH,  FETICH-WOBSHIF,  FETICH-MAEINO,  FE- 
TICH-FAITH-^ee  Fetiohism. 

*FETICHISM,  in  Kant,  a  service  of  God  in  which  statutory 
commands,  rules  of  faith,  and  observances  (the  externals  or 
non-essentials  of  religion)  constitute  the  basis  and  funda- 
mental part. 

FICHTEANISM,  FICHTEAN  SYSTEM,  system  of  Johann 
Gottlieb  Fichte  (1762-1814),  a  logical  carrying  through  of 
transcendental  subjective  idealism.  His  later  theory  is  that  of 

J  Urlheihk^  ?  72.     «  Rein.  VenUy  280;  Melklejohn,  170.      •Active  invert,  Ess.  V., 
ch.  6.     *  UrUieaakraft,  §  6.    Crii,  (L  rtm.  Vmrn^  015,  062, 666. 
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absolute  being  as  one  original  divine  life,  reyealing  itself 
only  in  the  moral  acts  of  free  subjects. — Bee  Seienee,  Doc- 
trine o£ 

FIELD,  of  concepts,  the  objects  to  which  they  can  be  applied. 
Kant.^ 

FIGTTBE. — 1.  In  Logic,  the  way  in  which  the  terms  of  a  Syllo- 
gism, q,  v.f  can  be  disposed.  The  figures  are  four,  and  can 
be  most  easily  fixed  in  the  memory  by  noting  the  position 
of  the  middle  term,  in  the  premises,  on  which  the  figure  de* 
pends.  The  first  three  are  Aristotelian,  the  fourth  Galen ian. 
F,  Mrstj  middle  term  subject  of  the  major,  predicate  of  the 
minor.  F.  Second,  middle  term  predicate  of  both.  F,  Third, 
middle  term  subject  of  both.  F,  Fourth,  middle  term  pre- 
dicate of  major,  subject  of  minor.  See  Aristotle,*  Atwater,' 
Fowler,*  Hamilton,*  Jevons,'  Kant,^  Thomson,*  Ueberweg,* 
Ulrici.'***   2.  In  Ontology,  the  boundary  of  a  thing  extended, 

mr  (Fr. ;  Lat.  Finis;  Qer.  Zweck),  end;  aim;  soope.  Fin 
absolu,  main,  final  aim,  design,  purpose;  (>er.  Endeweck^ 

FIWAL  CAUSES.— See  Causes  Finals  Design. 

FINE  ABTS.— See  .fisthetios. 

FINIS  (Lat.),  end;  aim;  final  cause. 

FIEE. — 1.  Formed,  according  to  Anaximenee,  by  rarefaction 
from  air.  2.  In  Parmenides,  one  of  the  two  immutable  ele- 
ments (heat-fire,  cold-earth)  by  the  mixture  of  which  the 
phenomena  of  nature  are  produced.  3.  In  Heraclitus,  the 
primary  elementary  principle  of  nature,  of  movement,  and 
of  vitality.  4.  In  Stoicism,  identified  with  the  divine  power 
and  being. 

*FIB8T  CAUSE,  the  origin  or  source  of  all  dependent  being ; 
that  is,  of  all  being  which  is  not  self-sufficient. —  C.  F.  V. 

FIB8T  NOTION,  *'  the  concept  of  a  thing  as  it  exists  of  itself, 
and  independent  of  any  operation  of  thought,  as  John,  Man, 
Animal.  It  is  real,  immediate,  direct.''  Opposed  to  Second 
Notion. — Hamilton." 


1  UrthmUhrufi^  Einl.  ii.  *  /Vsor  AnaJpt^  T.,  iT.-zi.,  xiT.-xziii. ;  Potter.  Analyt.,\.  xiv.; 
StmerU.  Logic.  Arisioid.  (Trendelenburg),  §§24,  28,  30.  *  Logic,  ch.  t.,  8.  *  DedMcHvt 
Logic,  ch.  Hi.,  ^  2,  3.  *  Logic,  lert.  xx.  *£7.  Legs,  in  Logic,  less.  xvl.  '  JHe  falach^ 
Sptbfflndigk,  der  trifr  Sj/llogittitchm  Figuren,  1762;  Werke  (Hftrtenstefn,  183S),  1. 1-18  ; 
Logiqme  par  J.  TingoL,  Bee.  edit.,  Paris,  1862,  217-241.  ^Laws  of  Thought,  fg  9&-100. 
•  agntem  d.  Logik,  Dritt.  Anfl.,  1868,  tr.  by  T.  M.  Lindray,  1871,  %  103-118.  io  Ompend. 
d.  Logik,  2d  ed.,  1872,  ^  83-80.    u  JH»em»iii>nB  (Am.  ed.),  1«>,  140  n. 
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FIBST  PEINCIPLES.~See  Principles. 

FISSILE,  capable  of  being  cleft.  Fission,  the  act  of  cleaving, 
or  of  being  cleft. 

*FITNES8  and  TJNFITNESS.— "  The  one  is  applied  to  the  har- 
mony of  right  actions  with  the  dignity  of  our  nature  and 
with  the  order  of  things  under  the  moral  government  of  the 
world ;  the  other  to  the  want  of  such  harmony,  or  to  conflict 
with  established  order." —  C.  F.  V. 

FIX,  FIXATION,  FIXING,  in  Fichte :  "  The  intuiting  be- 
comes intuition,  by  being  fixed  as  such.  To  this  pertain 
three  things:  1.  The  act  of  fixing,  which  is  the  result  of  the 
absolute  spontaneity  of  the  Ego — the  Reason ;  2.  That  which 
is  fixed,  or  is  to  be  fixed.  This  is  the  imagination,  in  so  far 
as  its  activity  is  bounded  by  the  fixing.  3.  That  which 
arises  from  the  fixation  of  the  imagination — the  intention." 
— Buhle.^ 

FLXriB,  n.  (Lat.),  flowing;  matter  which  flows,  whose  molecular 
parts  are  most  easily  moved  and  displaced  without  separa- 
tion of  the  mass ;  opposed  to  the  rigid  and  solid ;  it  em- 
braces the  liquids  or  incompressibies,  the  gaseous,  and  the 
ethereal ;  is  applied  in  the  old  theory  to  the  subtlest  forces, 
as  electricity,  light,  caloric,  nerve  action,  which  are  the  im- 
ponderable fluids.  It  is  applied  by  way  of  analogy  to  the 
soul  by  Ulrici. 

FLTTIDIST  (Fr.),  one  who  adopts  a  fluid  in  his  hypothesis;  one 
who  explains  the  phenomena  of  animal  magnetism  as  the 
result  of  a  fluid. 

FLTTX  (Lat.),  flowing;  passing  away;  in  Heraclitus,  the  eternal 
motion  and  mutation  of  all  things.  We  cannot  bathe  twice 
in  the  same  river. 

FOCUS  (Lat.),  hearth ;  centring  point  of  straight  lines  or  rays; 
applied  to  the  imaginary  brain  centre  (F.  imaginaruu)  of 
impressions  made  on  the.nerves  of  sensation. 

FOLIE  (Fr.),  mania. 

^FOBCE,  in  the  Physics  and  Metaphysics  of  the  present  time, 
one  of  the  most  characteristic,  important,  and  diflScnlt  terms. 
Bouillet :  "  In  Philosophy  we  mean  by  force,  1.  An  active 
substance  (see  Soul,  Substance).  2.  The  power  of  acting 
(see  Activity).   3.  A  direct  manifestation  of  that  power,  as, 

I  Oetck^  vi.  761 ;  L^hrb.,  ▼!».  747. 
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for  example,  voluntary  effort.  In  Mechanics,  we  give  the 
name  of  force  to  any  cause  which  sets  a  body  in  motion,  or 
modifies  its  movement/'  ^  *^  Every  cause  of  an  operation, 
whether  in  the  world  of  mind  or  of  matter."  ^ 

Force  (Kraft),  in  Hegel,'  with  its  exertion,  operation,  expres- 
sion, outerance  (Aeusserung),  is  essence  as  a  negative  refer- 
ence to  itself,  and  repelling  itself  from  itself  into  reflection- 
into- other, — reflection  in  an  aUerum. 

Force,  in  Kant,^  the  causality  of  a  substance,  or  substance 
considered  as  causality — substance  /uu  force ;  a  geineral  name 
for  everything  which  is  the  ground  on  which  depends  the 
production  of  a  determinate  result;  physical  cause;  condi- 
tion of  the  actuality  of  the  operation  of  essence.  Krug: 
"  The  internal  principle  of  operativeness."  Lemoine :  "  The 
idea  of  force  involves  the  idea  of  cause,  and  of  substance. 
Force  is  substance  capable  of  acting,  and,  in  reality,  acting. 
Force  and  substance  can  be  separated  in  thought  only  ;  all 
force  is  substance,  and  all  substance  is  force;  that  which 
does  not  act,  does  not  exist." ^  Meineke:  "That  in  sub- 
stance which  contains  the  su£Scient  reason  of  its  accidents." 
Schopenhauer:  "That  which  imparts  to  every  cause  its 
causality,  that  is,  its  power  of  working."^  Wolf:  "That 
which  contains  in  itself  the  sufficient  reason  of  the  actuality 
of  action,  or,  the  conation,  the  perpetual  eflbrt  of  acting."  ^ 

Force,  in  its  combinations,  1.  With  adjectives  and  participles : 
absolute,  relative;  active,  passive;  attractive,  repulsive; 
dead,  living;  impelling;  motive,  dynamic;  essential,  me- 
chanical ;  penetrative,  superficial ;  primary,  derivative.  2. 
With  nouns,  F.  of  bodies  in  general ;  of  attraction ;  of  exten- 
sion ;  of  inertia ;  of  repulsion. 

Forces,  the  two,  of  Empedodes,  the  unity  of  Parmenides, 

conjoined  with  the  plurality  of  Heraclitus;   the  force  of 

attraction  and  the  force  of  repulsion. 

FOBOITEHESS,  in  Ethics,  "  implies,  1.  The  remission  of  the 

right  to  retaliate,  when  safe  or  proper ;  2.  The  dismissal  of 


1  Dicb'ntmaire  VmvenvJ^  b.  t.  SBrockhaus:  Qmven,  Lexic.^  XUh  od.,  Kraft.  *  JE>i«y- 
hhrpUdie,  2 136:  Logic,  transl.  by  Wallace,  212-216;  Schwegler:  Geseli.  d.  Phihs.,XL\. 
I.  2  I..,  trans,  of  Sedyo  A  Stirling.  *  OnL  d.rrin.  Vem.  glO,  107,  108;  MeiklcsJohu*9 
Trans!., J 6, pp.  66-67 ;  Naturlehre^M;  Original  Lteen  Ub.d. Empir.  w4n<AropoIo^>,458e;. 
i  Diet,  des  Sciene.  Fhihi.  VoTc^.    ^WeUoTi  ITti^e,  11.,  51.    '  OnWcyia,  g  722-724. 
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the  resentful  feelings  which  injury  may  have  excited ;  3.  The 
revival  of  those  feelings  of  good  will  which  it  becomes  us 
habitually  to  cherish." — Fleming.* 

FORM.  —  Primarily,  the  figure  or  shape  of  material  objects. 
The  "form"  of  knowledge,  in  the  system  of  Kant,'  is  that 
which  the  mind  itself  contributes  as  the  condition  of  know- 
ing. So,  with  him,  space  and  time  are  "  forms'*  of  knowledge. 
**  That  which  in  the  phenomenon  corresponds  to  the  sensa- 
tion, I  term  its  matter;  but  that  which  effects  (secures)  that 
the  content  of  the  phenomenon  can 'be  arranged  under  cer- 
tain relations,  I  call  its  form," — C.  F.  V. 
*Porm  of  Cognition,  in  the  Critical  Philosopiiy,  the  mode  in 
which  the  union  of  particular  mental  representations  is  de- 
termined— ^the  F,  of  intuition,  and  the  K  of  thinking,  or  of 
understanding.  F,  of  a  proposition,  the  relation  of  the  con- 
cepts to  unity.  F.  of  external  intuition,  space;  F.  of  internal 
intuition,  time.  F,  of  experience,  that  which  gives  universal 
validity  to  the  empirical  judgments.  F,  of  appctUion,  desire, 
the  mode  in  which  the  object  is  desired  or  disliked. — See 
Grove,'  Hallam,*  Arbp.  Thomson.* 

FOBMAL,  ''connected  with  conditions  rather  than  causes." — 
Latham.  "Space,  time,  and  number,  may  be  conceived  as 
forms  by  which  the  knowledge  derived  from  our  sensations 
is  moulded,  and  which  are  independent  of  the  differences  in 
the  matter  of  our  knowledge,  arising  from  the  sensations 
themselves.  Hence,  the  sciences  which  have  these  ideas  for 
their  subject  may  be  termed  formal  sciences." — Whewell. 
Formal  as  opposed  to  material. — Hamilton.* 
Formal,  as  ae//.,  enters  into  various  combinations,  as  JP.  error, 
involving  the  logical  form,  opposed  to  material. — F,  indiffer- 
ence of  action,  in  the  freedom  of  the  will,  q,  v»,  opposed  to 
the  objective  indifference.  F.  principle  of  the  will,  abstracted 
from  all  subjective  ends,  resting  on  the  ground  that  rational 
nature  exists  as  end  in  itself.  F.  use  of  reason,  abstracts 
from  all  content,  as  the  reason  is  itself  the  source  of  certain 
concepts  and  principles.  It  borrows  them  neither  from  the 
senses  nor  the  unden^iitanding. 

^  Ma«wd  of  Mor.  Philos.,  272,  273.— Soo  Bp.  Butler:  Sermon  on  ^orgivtnfu  of  Inju- 
rfai.  «  Krit,  der  rein.  Vemym/t,  MeiklcJolin*8  Trans.,  p.  21.  »  Oorrtloi.  of  JP%ysie.  Forea^ 
7.  *  Literal,  of  Eurrype,  Pt.  TI.,  ch.  ili.,  {50.  ^Ntuuary  La»9  qf  ThMigId,  ^  11-14. 
^  Logic  (Am.  edit),  Appendix,  689-642. 
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Formal,  as  noun,  also  has  a  number  of  oombinations.  F,  of 
law  J  the  mental  representation  of  the  identity  and  uniformity 
of  the  manifold ;  opposed  to  the  material  of  law,  which  is 
the  manifold  itself.  F.  qf  nature,  the  legitimacy  of  all  objects 
of  experience,  which,  so  far  as  they  are  cognized  a  priori,  is 
necessary.  F,  of  virtue,  in  Plato^  the  cognition  of  the  law  of 
reason. 

FOBMALLY,  in  the  writings  of  the  Scholastics,  has  a  wide  and 
indeterminate  range  of  meaning.  It  marks — 1.  What  belongs 
truly  to  the  existence  of  a  thing;  2.  the  essence;  3.  essen- 
tial distinction ;  4.  essential  attribute ;  5.  simple  concept,  rei 
ut  sic,  opposed  to  rei  ut  talis;  6.  a  thing  in  the  abstract,  op- 
posed to  matericUiter  or  in  concreto  ;  7.  the  direct  signification, 
opposed  to  oblique;  8.  as  we  conceive  a  thing,  ooncipiendi 
rnodua,  as  opposed  to  a  parte  rei, — L.  See  Beal,  Virtual, 
Action. 

FOBMATIVE,  '^  having  the  power  of  giving  form ;  plastic." — 
Latham. 

FORMULA,  FOBHTTLABT,  a  role,  law,  or  statement  framed 
with  precision.    Hence,  Formularize,  Formulate. 

♦FOETITXJDR— See  Fleming.^ 

FOUBIE&ISM  (from  Fourier,  its  author),  a  system  of  social 
economy,  establishing  a  new  method  of  association. — See 

Oronp,  Passion,  Passional,  Phalanstery,  Phalanx,  Se- 
ries. 

FREE  AOEITT,  FREEDOM.— See  Liberty,  Necessity,  WilL 

^FREE-THINEER.— This  term  is  applied  to  Toland, "  a  candid 
Free-thinker,"  by  Molyneux,  in  a  letter  to  Locke,  1697 ; ' 
and  Shaftesbury,'  in  1709,  speaks  of  "oar  modern  free-writ- 
ers." But  it  was  Collins,^  in  1713,  who  first  appropriated 
the  name  to  express  the  independence  of  inquiry  which  was 
claimed  by  the  Deists.  There  is  no  parallel  word  in  other 
languages. — Farrar.' 

^FREE-WILL  (Ger.  Freie  WtUJtuhr;  Lat.  ArbUHum  liberum). 
—See  Freedom,  WilL 

FREHCH  PHILOSOPHT.— See  Synthetical  Tables. 

FRESI80M,  FRESISON,  in  Logic,  marks  the  first  mode  in  the 
fourth  figure.  The  major  is  a  universal  negative,  the  minor 
a  special  afi!irmative,  the  conclusion  a  special  negative. 

1  Man.  of  Mor.  PhiU  264.     «  ITogi,  fol.  ed..  III.  624.     «  Workg,  Vol.  L,  p.  65.     « lu 
bis  DUcourte  of  Frte-tJnnking.    ^  Kmptoa  Leet.^  p.  588. 
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FrE :  No  miserable  man  is  content ; 
81 :  Some  are  content  who  are  poor ; 
SOm :  Some  poor  people  are  not  miserable. 
See  Friflesomonimy  Port  Itoyal  Logic.^ 
*Friend8hip. 

FSISESOMOBITH,  in  Logic,  mnemonic  term,  which  marks  one 
of  the  indirect  modes  of  the  first  figure  recognized  by  Aris- 
totle. The  last  two  syllables  are  added^simply  for  the  sake 
of  the  metre. — Celentes,  Dabitis,  Fopesmo,  Frisesomomm. — 
D.  P.  S. 

(Ger.,  the  holding  of  a  thing  to  be 


true). — "When  a  judgment  is  valid  for  every  rational 
being,  the  ground  of  it  is  objectively  sufficient,  and  the 
FiiTwahrhalten  is  termed  conviction  [Ueberzettgung),  If 
it  has  its  ground  in  the  character  of  the  personal  subject,  it 
is  called  persuasion  ( Ueberredung), ' — Kant.' 

•FIIHCTIOII'.— 1.  "  The  special  exercise  or  form  of  activity  be- 
longing to  a  power  when  operating  for  the  attainment  of  its 
proper  end." — C.  F.  V.  "  The  word /unc^io,  in  Latin,  simply 
expresses  performance  or  operation ;  funotw  munmB  is  the 
exertion  of  an  energy  of  some  determinate  kind,  but  with  us 
the  word  funetion  has  come  to  be  employed  in  the  sense  of 
munua  alone,  and  means  not  the  exercise,  but  the  specific 
character  of  a  power.  Thus,  the  funcium  of  a  clergyman 
does  not  mean,  with  us,  the  performance  of  his  duties,  but 
the  peculiarity  of  these  duties  themselves.  The  function  of 
nutrition  does  not  mean  the  operation  of  that  animal  power, 
but  its  discriminate  character.'' — Hamilton.'  2.  In  Quan- 
titative Induction,  any  quantity  which  depends  upon  and 
varies  with  another  quantity,  and  either  may  be  considered 
the  function  of  the  other. — Jevons.^ 

FTTBDAIIEHTAL,  serving  to  lay  the  foundation;  pertaining  to 
the  foundation. — F,  Philosophy,  the  primary  scientific  basis, 
forming  the  first  grand  division  of  philosophy.  Biedermann 
(1838),  Gerlach  (1843),  Krug  (1827),  Lautier  (1887),  H.  F. 
Rich ter  (1824),  Tafel  (1848),  and  others.  R  Laics  of  Thought, 
in  Hamilton:'  1.  Identity;  2.  Contradiction  or  Non-Con- 
tradiction;   3.  Excluded  Middle.    4.   Reason  and  Conse- 

I  (Bajnes)  204.    *  Prhu  Vern.,  848 ;  Meiklejobn,  496.     *  LeeU.,  I^  180.     4  JMnc^la 
qf^^ckM^  II.,  113.    s  Logic  (Am.  ed.},  67-77. 
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quent  or  Sufficient  Reason. — F.  Principles^  ultimate  an<I  su- 
preme principles. — F,  ProposUion,  that  on  which  other  propo- 
sitions rest.    It  may  be  relative  or  absolute. 

rTTHBAMEIfTITM  (Lat.),  foundation,— RDimwmia,  theground, 
basis,  or  principle  of  division. — F.  BelatianiSf  the  ground  of 
relation,  i,  e.,  the  series  of  events  or  circumstances  which  es- 
tablish a  relation  between  two  correlative  terms. — Jevons. 

JTUTUAE  (Lat.),  that  which  is  yet  to  be ;  time  to  come ;  opposed 
to  past  and  present    Hence,  Futurity. — Reid,'  Hamilton.' 

FUTUKinON,  in  the  Leibnitzian  metaphysics,  the  fortuitous 
character  or  contingency  of  truths  or  things.' 


OALES,  FIGXrBE  OF,  OALEHIAH  SYLLOGISM,  in  Logic, 
the  ordinary  name  of  the  fourth  figure,  attributed,  on  slender 
authority,  to  Galen.  The  first  three  are  the  Aristotelian. — 
Hamilton.^ 

GATTTAJiA,  GWBOMA,  GOTAMA,  Buddha,  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  founder  of  Boodhism  (prob.  624-543  B.  c). 
See  Brahmanismt  Karma,  MetempBychosiB,  Nirrana.  — 

J.  Thomas.* 
GEDAHKE  (Ger.),  *'  not  only  a  thought,  but  as  a  thought  truly 
is,  a  Qe-daake^  a  putting  or  bringing  together  of  things." — 
Stirling.' 

GEFUHL  (G^.),  feeling,  1.  of  pleasure  or  pain ;  emotion ;  2. 
of  touch. — Hamilton.^ 

OEHttTH  (Ger.),  mind,  soul,  heart,  spirit ;  disposition,  nature, 
temper,  feeling. — 1.  The  total  Acuity  of  desire,  sensuous  and 
rational. — Eberhard.  2.  The  fiiculty  which  brings  into  syn- 
thesis the  sense-representations,  and  effects  the  unity  of 
empirical  apperception. — Kant.  8.  The  soul,  reflected  in 
itself,  drawn  to  its  own  individuality,  and  inwardly  feeling. 
— Mussmann.  4.  The  totality  of  those  manifestations  of  the 
intellectual  life  in  man  which  constitute  the  feelings,  and 
the  desire  which  they  determine. — Schulze.  It  has  a  large 
number  of  compounds. 

I  Workt  (nnmlUon),  340-342,  629.    «  ReuPt  Works,  Notes  340,  342,  629.    »  Theodiate, 
1^  I  xzv!.,  IWUl  cill.    4  Logic,  2S5, 302.    i  DicL  of  Biography  and  Mythology,  s.  ▼.  (of 
Bpedal  Talae  on  Hindoo  topics).    ^Annotat.  an  Schwegltr,  353.    T  MeUtphysict,  662. 
68* 
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GENERA.— See  Oenus. 

GEITE&AL  (Oer.  Allgemein)^  the  opposite  of  special  or  partic- 
ular; universal.  It  comprehenda  a  plurality  of  objects 
under  a  common  point  of  view.  It  may  be  absolute  or 
relative. 

General  Idea,  A  (abstract  idea), "  isan  idea  of  the  mind,  consid- 
ered there  as  separated  from  time  and  place,  and  so  capable 
to  represent  any  particular  being  that  is  conformable  to  it." 
— Locke.^ 

General  Names,  Terms. — "  The  function  of  naming,  and  par- 
ticularly of  general  names,  in  induction,  may  be  recapitu- 
lated as  follows :  Every  inductive  inference  which  is  good  at 
all,  is  good  for  a  whole  class  of  cases.  A  process  of  experi- 
mentation and  ccjmparison  is  necessary,  in  which  .  .  some 
uniformity  in  the  course  of  nature  (must  be)  evolved  and 
ascertained.  .  .  If,  being  ascertained,  it  can  be  remembered, 
it  will  serve  as  a  formula  for  making,  in  particular  cases,  all 
such  inferences  as  the  previous  experience  will  warrant 
But  we  can  only  secure  its  being  remembered,  or  give  our- 
selves even  a  chance  of  carrying  in  our  memory  any  consid- 
erable number  of  such  uniformities,  by  registering  them 
through  the  medium  of  permanent  signs,  which  (being,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  signs  not  of  an  individual  fact,  but  of 
a  uniformity,  that  is,  of  an  indefinite  number  of  facts  similar 
to  one  another)  are  general  signs ;  universals ;  general 
names,  and  general  propositions."— J.  S.  Mill.' 

General  Notions,  Abstract  Notions  (Ger.  GescMeehtsbeffriffe), 
are  notions  by  which  several  particular  things  are  pre- 
sented in  common ;  as,  mineral,  plant,  animal.  They  are 
opposed  to  individual  notions. 

General  Propositions  (Signs).— See  General  Names* 

General  Term.— See  Term. 

General  Truths  are  those  which  "exist  independent  of 
experience." — Devey.' 

General  Words. — "General  and  universal  belong  not  to 
the  real  existence  of  things;  but  are  the  inventions  and 
creatures  of  the  understanding.  Words  are  general  .  .  when 
used  for  signs  of  general  ideas." — Locke.* 

*  Hum.  Undersl.,  II.,  cli.  xl.,  9.    »  Logic^  b.  Iv.,  ch.  liL,  1 3, 1.    »  Logie^  b.  it.,  ch.  ii,  {  4. 
♦  Mum.  I'Hdeist.,  B.  III.,  ch.  8,  J  11. 
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OEHERALIA,  "  intennediate  scientific  truths  derived  from  the 
higher  generalities  of  science,  and  destined  to  serve  as  the 
generalia,  or  first  principles  of  the  various  arts." — J.  S.  Mill.^ 

♦QEITERATJZATIOlf,  GENEEAUZnTO.— (?.o/ a  nam«  ap- 
plies it  to  a  wider  class  of  objects  than  before,  so  that  the 
extension  of  its  meaning  is  increased,  and  the  intension  di- 
minished.— Jevons.' 
Oeneralizations,  Empirical,  are  based  upon  "phenomena 
whose  concomitant  occurrence  is  so  frequent  as  to  warrant 
the  inference  of  some  antecedent  connection  between  them, 
without  afibrding  us  any  secure  ground  for  affirming  the 
manner  of  its  existence." — Devey.' 

6EHEEALIZE,  to  reduce  to  genus ;  to  go  through  the  act  of 
generalization. 

OEITEEAXS,  the  constituents  of  a  gennt, — *'  It  is  to  Bacon  we 
owe  the  development  of  the  idea  that  the  whole  of  natural 
philosophy  consists  entirely  of  a  series  of  inductive  general- 
izations .  .  and  of  a  corresponding  series  of  inverted  rea- 
soning from  generals  to  particulars." — Sir  J.  Uerschel.^ 

OEVEEAHT,  s. :  '*  Begetting  or  productive  power." — Glanville. 
L.  J. 

OEHEEATE,  cause;  produce. — Herbert  Spencer.  L.  J. 

OEBERATIO  (Lat.),  generation;  production. — G.  (squivoca^ 
equivocal  generation;  production  of  animals  and  plants 
without  the  procreative  medium ;  spontaneous  generation. — 
O.  Celeologica,  teleological  generation;  the  bringing  forth 
an  organic  being  in  accordance  with  an  aim. 

OEVERATION  OF  IDEAS,  "  the  simple  ideas  generate,  rather 
than  .  .  compose,  the  complex  ones." — Mill.^ 

OEHEEATIONAL  PASSION,  in  the  Societary  school,  £unily 
love,  as  existing  between  the  successive  generations. 

OEHEBICf  of  or  pertaining  to  genus  or  generic  notions;  gen- 
eral; opposed  to  specific.  It  is  applied  to  characters  or 
properties,  difierences,  names,  terms. 

OEKEBIFICATION,  the  reducing  to  genera.  It  stands  in  re- 
ciprocal relation  to  specification. — **  The  abstraction  which 
carries  up  species  into  genera,  is  called,  in  that  respect,  geti' 
erificaiiony  or,  more  loosely,  generalization.    The  process  of 

t  Logic,  VI.,  xl.  6.     *  Leu,  i»  Logie^  46.    >  Logicj  li.  V.,  i.  fi.    *  DUc.  on  NaL  Philot^ 
9Xt.W.    i  Logic,  B.\l^lr, 
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abstraction,  by  which  out  of  a  proximately  lower  we  erolye 
a  proximately  higher  concept,  is,  when  we  speak  with  logical 
precision,  called  the  process  of  Generification." — Hamilton.^ 

OEHEBOSITY,  in  Ethics,  nobleness,  largeness  of  nature,  shown 
especially,  but  not  exclusively,  in  giving.  It  corresponds 
with  t^v&epidnKf  freeneas,  largeness  of  mind  and  spirit,  in 
Aristotle*  and  Plato.* 

OJSHJSSIS,  in  Biology,  origin,- source,  productive  cause;  evolu- 
tion.— Herbert  Spencer  divides  it  into  Homo-genenSy  or  Gama- 
genesiBy  in  which  the  successive  generations  are  alike,  and 
have  a  sexual  origin ;  and  Hietero-genesis,  when  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  form  is  cyclical.^ 

OEHETIC,  related  to  the  genesis. — G.  defirUHoru  consider  the 
defined  subject  as  in  the  process  of  becoming. — Hamilton.^ 

*OENnrS  and  TALEST.—Geniuay  WU,  and  Humaw  (have  been 
considered  by  many  as  words  of  equivalent  signification. 
There  is,  however,  a  real  difference  between  them.  They) 
are  all  the  ofispring  of  imagination,  but  a  much  greater 
share  of  it  is  requisite  to  constitute  true  genius  than  either 
of  the  other  two.  Otniu$  is  characterized  by  a  copious  and 
plastic,  as  well  as  a  vivid  and  extensive  imagination;  by 
which  means  it  is  equally  qualified  to  invent  and  create,  or 
to  conceive  and  describe,  in  the  most  lively  manner,  the  ob- 
jects it  contemplates.  On  the  other  hand,  wU  and  humour 
neither  invent  nor  create;  they  neither  possess  the  vigor, 
the  compass,  nor  the  plastic  power  of  the  other  quality. 
Their  province  is  to  assemble  with  alertness  those  sentiments 
and  images  which  may  excite  pleasantry  or  ridicule.  H^is 
the  most  shining,  humour  is  the  most  pleasing  and  the  most 
useful  quality.  Wit  discovers  itself  in  smart  repartees,  in 
ingenious  conceits,  in  fanciful  allusions,  and  in  brilliant 
sentiments.  Humour,  on  the  other  hand,  manifests  itself  in 
ludicrous  representations,  in  masterly  strokes  of  manners  and 
character,  in  shrewd  observations,  and  in  facetious  argumen- 
tation and  narrative.  This  quality  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds, — ^into  that  which  is  displayed  in  the  representation  of 
characters,  and  may  be  denominated  humour  of  character / 
and  into  that  which  is  displayed  in  composition,  and  may  be 

1  Lofftc,  Lect.  XI.     •  Blh.  JV.,  IV.,  i.  1.     »  ie«pii6.,  402  0.    ThemL,  144  D.     «  htdrnc^ 
Ham  of  Biolon,  cb.  7.    ^  Logic  (Am.  ed.),  343. 
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called  humour  in  writing.  The  first  consists  in  the  art  of 
marking  the  follies,  the  foibles,  or  the  oddities  of  the  char- 
acter exhibited  so  strongly,  and  exposing  them  in  such  a 
ludicrous  light,  as  to  excite  pleasantry  and  laughter.  Hth 
mour  in  writing  consists  either  of  random  strokes  of  ridicule 
SLudfaceiiousnesSf  occasionally  thrown  out,  as  subjects  of  drol- 
lery and  pleasafUry  happen  to  occur ;  or  of  a  vein  of  irony 
and  delicate  satire,  purposely  displayed  on  a  particular  sub- 
ject.^ 

GENIUS  OF  SOCBATES.— SeeDflDmon. 

''GEinrnrE.'-See  Authentic. 

*OEinJS,  a  class  made  up  of  two  or  more  species. — 6?.  generaUt- 
simum,  summum  genus,  the  most  general  genus ;  that  which  is 
not  part  of  any  higher  genus. 

GEOMETRY,  in  Kant,*  the  science  which  determines  the  prop- 
erties of  space  synthetically,  and  yet  a  priori,  ''  In  G.  we 
argue  by  intuitive  perception  of  each  step.  Qeomdrioal  rear 
soning  has  a  close  resemblance  to  the  inductive.'' — Jevons,' 
Pascal.^ 

GEBKAV  PHILOSOPHY.— See  Synthetioal  Tables. 

GHOST  (Grer.  Oeist),  spirit ;  soul ;  disembodied  soul. 

GIVE,  GIVE9,  in  the  Critical  Philosophy,  applied  to,  1.  The 
recognition  of  the  object  by  its  impression  on  the  senses. 
2.  The  concept  in  a  judgment,  when  it  is  presupposed  as 
already  known,  and  furnishing  the  means  for  fiirther  c(^i- 
tion.  3.  A  pure  intuition,  when  the  cognitive  fiiculty  de- 
rives it  from  itself,  not  arbitrarily,  but  on  the  necessary 
ground  of  its  own  character. — Kant,^  Mellin.* 

GLAITBE  (Ger.).— 1.  Faith,  as  a  theological  virtue.  2.  Belief, 
g.  V,,  in  the  philosophical  sense. — Hamilton.' 

GL08S0GSAPHY.— See  Glossology. 

GLOSSOLOGY,  "Comparative  philology."— Whewell.  "The 
most  useful  signification  which  could  be  given  to  this  word, 
would  be  the  details  of  the  number,  connection,  and  condition 
of  the  languages  of  the  earth ;  in  which  case  it  might  sup- 
plant the  barbarous  term^  Linguistic.^* — Latham.^  SeeTer- 
minololfy. 

1  Bssaf  on  Original  Oeniut^  8to,  London,  1707.  >  Ortt.  <L  rHn.  Tern.,  16  «.  40  8. 120, 
2ni.  'Lesa.  in  Logic,  58,  218,  116.  «In  Ilnrt  Royal  Logic  (Baynes),  317.  *J2ein. 
(Vrn.,  33  193  8^  621  8.,  540, 698 ;  Meiklejnhn'8  TranKl.,  21,117, 308,319,410.  •  Wdrtmif. 
d.  Ir.  naos.    1  BeidU  Workt,  Noto  A,  793,  794.    »  Dictionary,  s.  T. 
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*Gnome, 
Onome,  in  the  Paraoelsian  school,  the  elementaiy  spirit  of  the 
earth.— WhewelL* 

ONOMICy  haying  the  character  of  a  grwmt;  sententious. — The 
term  gnomic  denoted  a  school  of  elegiac  poetry,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  Gnomic  Fhilosopky. — See  Synthetieal 
Tables. 

#VOMOLOGFY,  collection  of  gnomic  maxims. 

090SE0L0OT,  GNOSOLOOT,  GVOSTOLOGY,  In  Metaphys- 
ics, doctrine  or  system  of  cognition  ;  theory  of  knowledge ; 
nsed  by  Stirling  to  render  WtsMn^ehajUUhrt  (Fichte^s). 

GVOSIS  (Or.),  a  seeking  to  know,  cognitio;  a  knowing,  knowl- 
edge (Plato);  deeper  wisdom;  secret  or  mystic  doctrine;  a 
philosophy  of  religion  which  made  its  appearance  in  the 
early  church  doctrine  of  the  Gnostics. 

GNOSTICISM,  a  system  of  Gnosis,  which  arose  from  the  min- 
gling of  the  Perso -Chaldean  philosophemes  with  Greek  and 
Christian  elements,  in  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.— See  JEons,  Deminrge,  Emanation,  Hyle,  Maniohe- 
ism,  Matter.  See  Baur  (1835),  Erdmann  (1847),  Matter 
(1828),  Neander  (1818)  translated;  Schmidt  (1828). 

OOCLEHIAH,  from  Rudolph  Godenins  (1547-1628),  in  Logic, 
a  name  of  the  regressive  Stmi^, 

*GOD  (Gr.  eeoc;  Lat.  J)eu$;  Fr.  Dieu;  Ger.  Go«).— For  the 
etymology,  see  Adelung,*  Meidinger,'  Wachter.* 
God,  Attributes  of,  in  Ethics,  Metaphysics,  Natural  Theology, 
see  special  articles,  Eternity,  Necessary,  Omnipotence,  Omni- 
presence, Omniscience,  Self- Existent,  &c.  The  attributes,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scholastics,  are  determined  by  the  three  ways 
of  causality,  negation,  and  eminence  —  He  is  a  final  cause 
of  all  things,  possessor  of  all  perfections  involyed  in  the 
effect:  He  is  not  in  any  degree  evil  or  limited:  He  is  by 
pre-eminence  all  that  is  good. 
Gk>d,  Attributes  of;  Classifloation  o£— ''God  is— 
**  I.  According  to  his  special  relations,  1.  to  the  moral  world, 
holy,  good,  righteous;  2.  to  the  physical  world,  a,  according 
to  the  mathematical—  omnipresent,  eternal ;  b,  according  to 
the  dynamic — almighty,  omniscient ;  3.  to  the  conjoined 
moral  and  physical  world — all- wise,  blessed. 

1  Biit.  «/  Udmm/.  Jdwt,  TI.  175,  ed.  1858.    «  Oramm.  kntiKh.  WorUrh^  8.  T.    «  Ferpt 
BtymoL  TF9rl«rbf<eA,168.    «  GUMoriuM  tkrwumiemm. 
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"  II.  According  to  His  general  relations  to  the  universe,  1.  in- 
finite, unchangeable,  independent;  2.  purely  spiritual --self- 
sufiQcient,  absolutely  necessary/' — Boehme/  The  attributes 
have  also  been  classified  as  physical,  metaphysical,  and 
moral;  internal  or  immanent,  and  external  or  transeunt; 
passive  and  active. 

God,  Definitions  o£ — *'The  Supreme  Being,  who  contains 
within  Himself  the  cause  of  all  things." — Adelung.  **  The 
first  ground  of  all  being ;  the  divine  spirit  which,  unmoved 
itself,  moves  all ;  absolute,  efficient  principle ;  absolute  no- 
tion ;  absolute  end.'' — Aristotle.  "  The  moral  order  of  the 
universe,  actually  operative  in  life." — ^Fichte.  "The  abso- 
lute Spirit;  the  pure  essential  Being  that  makes  Himself 
object  to  Himself;  absolute  holiness;  absolute  power,  wis- 
dom, goodness,  justice." — Hegel.  "A  being  who,  by  His 
understanding  and  will,  is  the  Cause  (and  by  consequence 
the  Author)  of  nature ;  a  being  who  has  all  rights  and  no 
duties;  the  supreme  perfection  in  substance;  the  all-obligat- 
ing Being;  Author  of  a  universe  under  moi^l  laws;  the 
moral  author  of  the  world;  an  Intelligence  infinite  in  every 
respect." — Kant.  "  God  is  derived  iucontestably  from  good, 
and  means  the  Good  itself  in  the  perfect  sense,  the  absolute 
Good,  the  primal  Good,  on  which  all  other  good  depends  — 
as  it  were,  the  fountain  of  good.  Hence,  God  has  been 
styled  the  Being  of  beings  {ens  entium),  the  supreme  Being 
{ens  summum),  the  most  perfect  Being  {ens  perfecHssimum,  s. 
realissimum)" — Krug.  "  The  sufficient  reason  of  all  monads ; 
primitive  simple  substance;  single  primitive  unity;  pure, 
immaterial  actuality." — Leibnitz.  **The  independent  Su- 
preme Being,  author  and  maker  of  all  things,  from  whom  we 
receive  all  our  good,  who  loves  us,  and  gives  us  all  things." 
— Locke.  "  Most  perfect,  most  real,  most  holy,  most  right- 
eous, and  best  Being ;  the  supremest  Intelligence,  the  primal 
essence;  Creator,  ruler,  and  judge  of  the  world." — Lossius. 
"The  absolute  substance,  containing  all  things  in  Himself, 
seeing  all  things  in  Himself,  according  to  their  true  nature 
and  being." — Malebranche.  "  The  word  God,  fairly  used, 
means  a  catue  of  the  world,  distinct  and  separate  from  it, 

i  Quoted  bjr  Knig,  Gott, 
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and  with  personality.  Theism  demands  not  alone  a  Cause 
of  the  World  distinct  from  it,  but  an  intelligent  cause,  that 
is,  with  cognition  and  will — consequently,  personal  and  indi- 
vidual. An  impersonal  God  is  no  God  at  all ;  it  is  an  abuse 
of  the  word,  a  non-concept,  a  contradiction  in  the  adjective." 
— Schopenhauer.  *'  The  absolute,  universal  substance ;  tbo 
real  cause  of  all  and  every  existence ;  the  alone,  actual,  un- 
conditioned being  —  not  only  cause  of  all  being,  but  itself 
all  being,  of  which  every  special  existence  is  only  a  modifi- 
cation."— Spinoza.  ''The  ens  a  se,  spirit  independent,  in 
which  is  embraced  the  sufficient  reason  of  the  existence  of 
things  contingent,  that  is,  of  the  universe.'' — ^Wol£  **  God 
is  all  eye,  understanding,  ear;  unmoved,  undivided,  undis- 
turbed ;  ruling  all  through  thought ;  and  like  to  man  nei- 
ther in  form  nor  understanding." — Xenophanes. 

God,  Ezistenoe  of^  Ars^ment  for,  Demo&stratioii,  Proofr 
o£ — ^The  terms  used  in  defining  or  classifying  tliese  are: 
Cosmological,  historical,  naturalistic,  ontological  or  teleolog- 
ical,  practical  or  moral  (the  Kantian),  supematuralistic, 
thedretical,  on  which  see  the  special  articles. 

Ood,  Philosophical  Systems  Concerning.— See  Atheism, 
Deism,  Pantheism,  Theism.  Among  the  names  of  authors 
who  have  a  historical  place  in  the  philosophical  discussions 
of  the  doctrine  of  God  and  the  associated  topics,  may  be 
mentioned :  the  Fichtes,  Hegel,  Herder,  Jacobi,  Kant,  Leib- 
nitz, Mendelssohn,  Reimarus,  Bitter,  Ulrid,  Des  Cartes,  Bled- 
soe, Brougham,  Oudworth. 
OOOD  (in  General), ''  that  which  has  a  value."-— Kant  ''  Every- 
thing which  promotes  the  end  to  which  the  springs  of  action 
in  any  being  are  directed." — Beinhard.  '*All  that  is  the 
object  of  desire." — Schulze.  **  That  which  has  a  more  abid- 
ing value  than  what  is  simply  pleasant." — De  Wette.  ''That 
which  is  as  it  should  be,  or  that  which  fulfils  its  destination." 
Zerrenner. — See  Bonum.    Fu. 

*Good  (The  Chief),  (Ger.  GtU,  hdchates). 
GOOD,  GOODNESS  (Classification  of ).— "The  good  or  perfect 
may  be  divided  into  metaphysical,  physical,  and  moral  good. 
In  the  phrases  '  morally  good '  and  '  morally  bad,'  the  term 
*  morally '  is  usefl  to  indicate  the  specific  nature  of  goodness 
or  badness  alleged  to  cjwist,  namely,  such  goodness  or  bad 
ness  as  can  belong  to  personal  actions,  and  to  the  agents,  in 
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contrast  with  other  forms  of  goodness  or  badness,  such  as 
may  belong  to  things.  The  'right'  thus  comes  under  a 
wider  generalization,  namely,  the  *  good.'  Happiness  is  a 
good  within  a  man  ;  property,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  exter- 
nal good;  but  the  moraUy  good  is  distinct  from  both,  as  good 
connected  with  what  a  man  is  and  does,  in  contrast  with 
what  a  man  experiences  and  has.'' — Calderwood.^ 

GOEOOmZATIOV,  from  Gorgon,  who  turned  all  she  looked 
upon  into  stone. — Used  by  Stirling  to  mark  the  theory 
''  that  mind  is  so  peculiar  a  Gorgon,  that  it  transforms  ob- 
jects into  its  own  nature — the  Qorgonizaiion  of  the  object  on 
the  part  of  the  subject  —  the  belief  of  all  subjective  ideal- 
ism." * 

ORACE,  in  .Esthetics,  beauty  of  form,  in  movement,  in  car- 
riage, in  attitude. — Chesterfield  (to  his  son):  "Senza  la 
Grazia  tutta  fatica  ^  fana"  (without  grace  all  your  trouble 
is  of  no  account). 

OBADATION,  GRADXJAXION,  in  Logic,  process  from  step  to 
step;  progression  by  regular  degrees. — "The  method  of 
gradation  consists  in  taking  a  number  of  stages  of  a  property 
in  question,  intermediate  between  two  extreme  cases  which 
appear  to  be  diflTerent." — Whewell.* 

GRADE,  ORADXJS,  in  Ontology,  degree,  "the  distinction  of 
internal  qualities  of  the  same  things." — Wolf.  "  The  inten- 
sive magnitude  of  a  thing.  .  .  ,  Between  any  two  supposed 
grades  there  are  intermediate  grades." — Krug. 

GRADUAL,  proceeding  by  grades  or  d^^reee. 

^Grammar  (Universal). 

GRAMMATICAL  PREDICATE,  the  verb,  containing  both 
copula  and  logical  predicate. — Q.  sentence  may  contain  any 
number  of  distinct  propositions,  which  admit  of  being  sepa- 
rated, but  which  are  combined  together  for  the  sake  of 
brevity. — Jevons.* 

GRAMMATOLOGY,  science  or  theory  of  the  grammatic ;  phil- 
osophical grammar. 

*Grandeur.    ^Gratitude. 

GRAVITATIOir,  GRA7IT7,  THEORT  OP,  in  Metophysics, 
conjecture  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  force  by  which 

J  Handb.  of  Moral  Pfiilosophy,  17.     «  Annotat.  on  Schwgler,  387,  391,  8W,  418.     •  iVo- 
Vttm  Orgtmtm^  Aphorisms,  49-dl.    *Ltu.  in  Logic,  iMt.  xl. 
59 
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bodies  tend  to  the  centre  of  attraction.  "  If  it  were  trae 
that  the  fall  of  an  apple  was  the  occasion  of  Newton's  pur- 
suing the  train  of  thought  which  led  to  the  doctrine  of  uni- 
yersal  gravitation,  the  habits  and  constitution* of  Newton's 
intellect,  and  not  the  apple,  were  the  real  source  of  tiiis  great 
event  in  the  progress  of  knowledge." — ^Whewell.^  "True 
philosophy  has  shown  it  to  beunsolvable  bj  any  hypothesis, 
and  resolved  it  into  the  immediate  will  of  the  Creator.'' — 
Quincy.  L.  J.  In  Hegel's  Mechamc$,  in  his  Science  of 
Nature,  "  Gravity  is  the  being  in  m,  the  self-intemality  (the 
being  within  self )  of  matter,  its  longing  to  come  to  itself, 
the  first  trace  of  subjectivity.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
body  is  the  one,  the  oneness  which  it  seeks." — Schw^Ier.* 
Bee  Jevons.'  In  Kant,*  "  The  operation  of  general  attraction 
which  all  matter  exercises  immediately  upon  all  matter,  at 
all  degrees  of  remoteness."  Ger.  Schwtre,  "  It  difien  from 
gravity,  which  is  the  effort  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the 
greater  gravitation." 
Gravitation,  in  Ethics,  is  applied  to  a  central  and  univer^ 
sal  principle  of  morals. 

GREEKS,  FHILOSOFHY  OP.— See  Synthetical  Tables. 

GSOTESQTJE,  in  .Esthetics,  from  GraUa  (Italian),  an  artificial 
cave,  where  wild  and  comic  figures  were  often  painted. — The 
grotesque  in  art  is  the  counter-ideal,  handled  ideally.  ''  Farce 
is  that  in  poetry  which  grotesque  is  in  a  picture." — Du  Fres- 
noy.* 

GEOUHlil  (Grer.  Orwid),  in  Logic, /uncfam^n/o/  cause,  principle, 
or  reason ;  the  sufficient  reason,  q.  v. 

GEOUP  (Fr.),  in  the  Societary  school,  a  union  of  persons,  at- 
tracted to  each  other  by  one  of  the  four  affective  passions. 

^Gymnosophist 


HABILITATION  {Hahilitas,  aptitude,  ability),  the  formal  ad- 
mission of  a  teacher,  especially  of  a  university,  into  the  fac- 
ulty to  which  he  desires  to  attach  himself. 

*HABIT  {Yt.  Habitude ;  Ger.  OewohnheitY—'^HhQ  virtues  are 

1  Nov.  Organ.y  48.     *  Guch.  d.  PliUm.,  J  45,  II.  i^  Seclye,  Stlrtiug.     *  Leu.  in  Logic, 
2(30.    «  NaiurUhre^  71.    ^  Art  of  I\riniing^  tranalAted  by  Drydea. 
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neither  passions  nor  capacities;  thej  are  habits  acquired." — 
Aristotle.'    See  Hamilton,'  Beid.' 

HABITUDE. — "Kelation;  respect;  state  with  regard  to  some- 
thing else." — It,  J.  "  Names  being  supposed  to  stand  per- 
petually for  the  same  ideas,  and  the  same  ideas  having  im- 
mutably the  same  habitudes  one  to  another;  propositions 
concerning  any  abstract  ideas,  that  are  once  true,  must  needs 
be  eternal  verities." — Locke»^ 

HAEGGEITY  (lit,  ihimess),  a  Scholastic  term  to  express  indi- 
viduality or  singleness,  which  we  mark  by  the  word  "this;" 
as,  this  man,  this  fruit,  this  star. — K. 

HALF-EAVTIAKS  (Ger.  Halb-Kantianer)^  a  term  applied  by 
H.  Ritter,  in  his  book  (1827)  directed  against  pantheism. 
It  is  applied  to  those  who  accepted  Kant's  views  with  modifi- 
cations, as  Beck  and  Bardeli.—See  Kuhn.^ 

HALF-VI£TU£8  (Ger.  Halbiugenden),  in  Ethics,' actions  in 
which  virtue  or  duty  has  some  influence,  but  not  enough  to 
ibrm  their  exclusive  or  main  motive. — L. 

HALLITCIKATION,  "  a  delusion,  consequent  either  on  tempo- 
rary confusion  of  mind,  or  more  enduring  disorder  of  thought, 
originated  and  continued  by  a  diseased  condition  of  brain." 
— C.  F.  v.  Wandering  of  mind;  mental  illusions ;  "False 
perceptions  without  disease  of  the  organs  of  sense." — Cop- 
land. ".Sensations  perceived  at  a  time  when  there  are  no 
appropriate  external  objects  to  excite  them  in  the  organs  of 
sense."  "  Images  and  ideas  reproduced  by  the  memory,  asso- 
ciated by  the  imagination,  and  personified  by  habit." — Esqui- 
rol.  Ij.  J.    See  Brierre  de  Boismont,"  Maudsley,^  Porter.* 

HANB,  "the  instrument  of  instruments." — Aristotle.  "Oxen 
would  be  men,  if  they  had  hands." — Anaxagoras. 

^Happiness. 

HABDNESS  (see  Touch),  a  secnndo-primary  attribute  of  body. 
— ^Hamilton.' 

HABMOmC,  of  or  pertaining  to  harmony;  concordant;  in 
agreement. — ^'^  Harmonic  reason,  which  compels  the  nature 
of  things  to  accord  with  itself." — Pliny.*® 

1  Elhica,  il,  6.  >  Mflapk^siea  (Am.  ed.X  124,  247-249,  266-257.  ll«itF$  W4>rk$,2Sl,  661. 
»  IfamUton'a  Ed.,  221  b,  333  a,  387  a,  533  b,  650,  651.  «  Hum.  Undent^  B.  IV.,  c.  il. 
»  Graeh,  d.  PfiiUn.,  84.  •  ffalhieinationt,  tr.  from  the  French,  Philada..  186.^.  Y  Physi- 
nlogy  and  Ikdhoiogy  of  the  Mind,  1807.  •  Human  InieUset,  {g  227,  842-^44.  •  Reidi't 
Workst  848,  857-859.    ^  Hist.  Aaiur,  2, 1U9, 113. 
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HABKOITIOS  (Gr.),  the  theory  of  mnsic;  in  Plato,  a  syBtem  or 
science  of  music,  "  which  shall  be  free  from  the  defects  and 
inaccuracies  which  occur  in  actual  instruments." — Whewell.' 

HARMONY  (Gr.),  means  of  joining;  joining;  union;  accord- 
ant system,  goverument ;  accordant  relation  of  sounds;  con- 
cord ;  the  necessary  union  of  all  things  in  the  uniyerse,  so 
tliat  they  work  together  to  a  common  end.    When  it  is  con- 
sidered as  resting  on  the  common  ground  of  things  subsist- 
ent  and  derived  from  common  laws,  it  is  styled,  by  Kant^'  J7. 
generally  eitabluhed ;  when  it  involves  the  relation  of  indi- 
vidual parts,  he  calls  it  II.  nngularly  establiiked. 
Harmony  of  Hind  and  Body,  in  Leibnitzo-Wolfiau  Psychol- 
ogy, is  the  name  given  to  any  explanation  of  mental  percep- 
tions by  changes  which  occur  in  the  body,  and  of  voluntary 
motions  in  the  body  by  volitions  and  nolitions  of  the  mind,  or 
by  its  desires  and  aversions.    It  coven  the  common  ground 
of  the  three  hypotheses.' 
^Hannony,  Pre-established,  System  of^  "  is  that  by  which 
the  intercourse  (commercium)  of  soul  and  body  is  explained 
by  a  series  of  perceptions  and  desires  in  the  soul,  and  a 
series  of  motions  in  the  body,  which  are  harmonic  or  accord- 
ant through  the  nature  of  soul  and  body."— Wolf/    Those 
who  accept  this  system  are  called  HarmoniftU, 
Harmony  Social,  or  Absolute  Harmony,  in  Fourierisn,  the 
era  of  prosperity  which  is  to  follow  the  infancy  of  the  race. 
^Harmony  of  Spheres. 

♦HATE,  HATRED  (Fr.  Haine;  Ger.  ^<zm).— See  Love,  "Bevul- 
sion  of  feeling  against  things  and  persons  regarded  as  evil.  As 
concerned  with  persons,  it  takes  the  tbrm  of  antagonism,  and 
is  to  be  ranked  among  the  affections." — C.  F.  V. 

TTAZATt-D  (Ger.  Ungefdhr,  Zt^fall),  chance ;  accident ;  "  an  event, 
or  a  series  of  events,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  the  result  of 
natural  necessity  nor  of  intelligent  plan." — D.  P.  S* 

HEABDTO,  perception  of  sound. — Porter,^  Keid." 

HEAET  (Fr.  Oonir;  Ger.  Bierz),  used  in  Psychology  to  signify, 
in  popular  phrase,  the  seat  of  the  emotions,  the  desires  and 
conations ;  in  Ethics,  the  moral  condition,  tone  of  feeling. 


1  HiMt.  of  ScifnUfic  ldea$.  III.,  iii.  >  Bein.  Fern.,  331,  706.  Meikl^okn,  198,  41&. 
ilund,  Seusib.,  i  22.  Untdeck.,  II.,  Ul.  >  Psychol.  RaL^  §  539.  «  PsychoL  EaL,  I  6UL 
*  Human  InUUect,  ^  125,  126,  13U.    c  Jiuiaan  iliudt  ch.  4,  80C.  1. 
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In  the  ancient  usage^  biblical  and  classical,  the  range  of  the 
yford  was  wider.  The  word  sometimes  embraced  all  the  in- 
tellectual faculties.  What  we  now  call  ''head/'  and  make 
antithetical  to  "  heart,"  was  then  embraced  in  "  heart." 

HEAT. — ].  Caloric;  2.  the  sensation  referred  to  caloric  as  its 
cause. — Reid.* 

HEAUTONOMY  (Gr.),  law  to  self;  applied  by  Kant'  to  the 
£sicult7  of  judgment  as  giving  law  to  it8e(f;  not  to  nature,  not 
to  freedom,  but  to  itself  only, — J.  S.  Beck.* 

HEAVEN  (Angl.  Sax.;  L&t ^Coelum;  Fr.  del;  Ger.  JUm- 
mel),—  1.  The  seeming  blue  arch  above  us,  in  which,  when 
unclouded,  the  sidereal  bodies  appear.  2.  The  infinite  space 
which  encompasses  the  earth.  8.  The  portions  of  the  uni- 
verse exterior  to  the  earth.  4.  The  home  of  the  blessed. — 
Kant*  "Two  things  fill  the  soul  with  a  reverence  ever  new 
and  ever  growing  the  oflener  we  return  to  them,  the  more  we 
dwell  upon  them — the  starry  heavens  above  us,  the  moral  law 
within  us.  The  one  annihilates  my  significance  as  an  ani- 
mate being,  the  other  infinitely  exalts  my  value  as  an  intel- 
ligence endowed  with  personality."  * 

HEBEEW  FHIL080FHT.-8ee  Synthetical  Tables. 

*HEDOmSM,  hence  Hedonists. 

HEGELIANISM,  from  G.  W.  Hegel  (1770-1831),— Fichte's 
method,  6chelling's  system  developed.  The  system  of  ab- 
solute idealism,  of  the  absolute  identity  between  cognition 
and  being ;  the  process  of  the  thing  is  identical  with  the 
.  process  of  thinking ;  thought  works  out  to  absolute  cognition 
by  the  resolution  of  every  concept  into  its  proper  antithesis. 
Philosophy  divided  into  1.  Logic :  i.  Being  (Sein) ;  ii.  Es- 
sence ( Wesen) ;  iii.  Notion  (Begriff),  2.  Philosophy  of 
Nature:  i.  Mechanics;  ii.  Physics;  iii.  Organics.  3.  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Spirit :  i.  Subjective  S. ;  ii.  Objective  S. ;  iii. 
Absolute  S. 

HEGESIAIHSM,  system  of  Hegesias,  of  the  Gyrenic  school, 
fl.  810  B.  c  — See  Snioide. 

HEMEiROSIS  (Gr.),  taming;  in  Ethics,  the  subjugation  of  the 
passions,  of  the  evil  in  human  nature. 

HEKADS,  unities:  in  Plato,  ideas;  simple  essences,  monads. 

1  Human  Mindy  ch.  v.,  Mr.  i.   >  Vrtkeil$kr<{fl  (Kirchmann).  24.   8  j^2.  Awzuff.,  II.,  667. 
*B4liffi(m  innerhalb,  101, 1V»,  198.    ^Praktigch,  Vemw^fl  (KijcchiuMOQ),  IM. 
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HERBABTIAinSM,  (from  J.  F.  Herbart,177&-1841,)  the  system 
which  maintains  that  the  conceptioDS  or  interoal  conditiood 
of  the  soul  are  psychic  forces,  aud  that  their  mutual  opera- 
tion can  be  reduced  to  an  exact  mathematical  calculatiou. 
It  claims  to  be  "  exact/'  and  as  against  the  transcendeutal 
idealism  of  Kant,  the  School  of  Realism.— Meyer,  U.  L. 

HEBMEKEXJTIC  (Gr.),  interpreting.— Plato.* 

HEEMESIAKISM,  the  system  of  George  Hermes  (1775-1831), 
an  attempt  at  a  philosophico-dogmatic  establish iog  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  over  against  Kant  aud  Fichte; 
condemned  1835. 

^Hermetic  Books. 
Hermetic  Chain,  the  series  of  sages  beginning  with  Hermes 

Trismegistus  (the  thrice-great  Hermes). 
Hermetios,  Alchemists,  receivers  of  the  Hermetical  philoso- 
phy, and  practisers  of  the  Hermetical  arts  (transmutation 
of  baser  metals  into  gold ;  prolongation  of  life). 

HEROIC,  HEROISM,  in  Ethics,  the  principle  or  act  which  in- 
volves a  lofty  conception  of  duty,  and  a  willingness  to  make 
great  sacrifices  for  it. 

HETEROOEITEAL,  HETEROGENEOUS,  of  another  kind; 
the  opposite  of  homogeneous.  Hence,  Heterogeneity,  Het- 
erogeneousness. 

HETEROGEITEITY,  LAW  OP  {principium  HettrogeruiiaH»), 
"  that  every  concept  contains  other  concepts  under  it ;  and 
therefore,  when  divided  proximately,  we  descend  always  to 
other  concepts,  but  never  to  individuals;  in  other  words, 
things  the  most  homogeneous — similar — must  in  certain 
respects  be  heterogeneous  —  dissimilar." —  Hamilton,*  Krug.' 
See  Genus  and  Species. 

HETEROGEKT,  production  of  a  living  being,  by  beings  of  a 
different  species  from  it. 

HETERONOMY,  i^repoc,  another;  vdfioc,  law,)  subjection  to  the 
law  or  rule  of  another.  Opposed  to  Autonomy,  q.  v. — "This 
is  Kant's  ^  designation  for  a  false  principle  of  morals,  such 
as  receives  acknowledgment  when  personal  desire  deter- 
mines the  right  for  us,  instead  of  moral  law.  In  contrast  with 
Heteronomy,  the  recognition  of  moral  law  as  the  absolute 

1  /Wtf.  D.     ^  Logic,  Am.  ed.,  14S.     tLogik,  \  45,  b.     ^  KrUik  dtr  pneUmshm  nr 
nunft^  Metapk,  o/Elkies,  Semple^s  Transl.,  new  ed.;  Galderwood,  p.  98. 
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law  of  life  is  autonomy  of  the  will,  or  autonomy  of  the 

reason." — C.  F.  V.    Hence,  Heterooomous. 
HETEEOPATHIC,  "  r^ulating  by  a  different  action,  force,  or 

law."  —  Latham,  J.  S.  Mill.  L.  J. 
"^HEUBISTIC.  —  See  Oatensive.    The  art  of  invention.    Heu- 

ristic  Method^  the  analytic. 
HIATUS  (Lat. ),  a  gaping,  opening,  break ;  (Qer.  Lucke^  Klu/t),  a 

supposed  break  between  phenomena ;  opposed  to  continaity. 

— "  There  is  no  hiatus  in  the  universe."  —  Kant.^ 
HIEEOFHAITT,  an  initiator  into  mysteries ;  a  pretender  to  the 

possession  of  secret  knowledge ;  a  mystagogue. 
HTLARTTY  (Lat.),  cheerfulness,  gayety,  joyousness,  merriment ; 

(Ger.  Frohseyn.) 

HIKBOO  (HINDU)  PHILOSOPHY.-^ee  Synthetical  Tables. 

HISTOEY  (Or.),  a  learning  or  knowing  by  inquiry,  informa- 
tion ;  narrative  of  what  is  thus  gained ;  narrative  of  past 
events. — H,  of  man,  U.  proper,  "  narration  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  or  of  human  actions,  of  the 
constant  evolutions  of  the  primary  elements  of  human  nature. 
H,  of  nature,  natural  history,  account  of  impersonal  nature, 
or  of  man  as  under  the  laws  of  external  nature." — Kant. 
History,  Philosophy  of,  the  application  and  the  result  of  the 
application  of  philosophical  principles  to  historical  events, 
either  particular  or  general. 

HOBBESISM,  system  of  Thomas  Hobbes.  Materialism ;  des- 
potism. 

HOBEQETICS,  a  system  for  showing  the  way ;  in  Philosophy, 
an  introduction  or  guide  to  study. 

♦HOLINESS  (Ger.  Beiligkeii),—"  For  the  divine  will,  and  for  a 
holy  will  in  general,  there  can  be  no  imperative ;  the  shaU 
would  here  be  in  the  wrong  place,  because  the  toill  is  of  itself 
necessarily  in  harmony  with  the  law." — Kant.' 

HOMEOMEEY.— See  Homoiomery. 

HOMICIDE  (Lat.),  generic  term  for  manslaughter;  the  killing 

of  a  human  being. — See  Murder. 
HOMILETIC,  social ;  in  Ethics,  applied  to  the  social  virtues. 
HOMINEM,  AD,  to  the  man ;  in  Logic,  an  argument  whose 

force  is  derived  from  something  in  the  views  or  interests  of 

those  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 


1  Sein.  Vfrnuttft,  2il,  281,  oeq. ;  Heiklejohn,  134,  170,  171.    *  Grundleffung  n.  Met,  d. 
SiUen,  2)9;  Semple'a  Tr.  (CiUderwood)/ii4w 
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HOMOOEHEITT,  HOMOGEHEOVSHESS  (Lat.),  likenew  of 
genus,  ^.  V,;  of  kind.  (Ger.  OleichartigJkeit.) — H.  Law  of, 
"  that  however  different  any  two  concepts  may  be,  they  both 
are  subordinate  to  some  higher  concept —  things  most  unlike 
must  in  some  respects  be  like."  —  Hamilton.^ 

HOMOGENEOUS,  HOMOGENE,  HOMOGEVEAL,  of  the 
same  kind ;  opposed  to  Heterogeneous. 

HOMOGENY,  same  nature  or  kind ;  the  generation  of  a  being 
by  two  others  of  the  same  kind. 

HOMOIOMEET,  HOMOIOMEBIS,  consisting  of  like  parts ; 
in  Anaxagoras,  the  homogeneous  particles  constituting  every 
distinct  substance,  each  being  characteristic  of  its  own  sub- 
stance.   The  doctrine  is  styled  Homoeomeria.  —  Grote.' 

*Homologue. 

HOMOLOGY  (Gr.),  a  special  term  for  the  analogy  existing  be- 
tween parts  of  different  plants  and  animals,  as  between  the 
wing  of  H  bird  and  the  fore-leg  of  a  quadruped,  or  between 
the  scales  of  a  fish  and  the  feathers  of  a  bird.  —  Jevons. 

HOMOHYMOVS.  —  See  EqniyocaL 

HOMOPATHY,  similarity  of  feeling;  sympathy.— Gudworth. 
L.J. 

*Homotype. 

HONESTY  (Gr.  ^b  wiXSv ;  Lat.  Bonestas,  Bonestum;  Fr.  B<mn^4fe; 
Ger.  Ehrlichkeil),  moral  beauty,  nobleness,  virtue,  honorable- 
ness  —  distinguished  from  utile,  the  useful^  by  Cicero.' 

HONOB,  in  Ethics, 

''the  finest  sense 
or  justice  which  the  human  mind  can  frame, 
Intent  each  lurking  frailty  to  disclaim, 
And  guard  the  way  of  life  from  all  offense 
Suffered  or  done."— WoBDSWOBTH. 

HOPE  (Fr.  Esperance;  Ger.  Hoffnung),  ^oyoMA  anticipation,  with 
a  less  degree  of  probability  than  expectation. 

HOEIZON  (Lat.,  from  the  Greek),  the  boundary  line  between 
the  atmosphere  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  line  that  ter- 
minates the  view ;  (Ger.  Gesichiskreis,)  "  the  circle  in  which 
the  apparent  plane  of  the  earth  terminates  in  the  concave  of 
the  sky."  —  Roget.  Kant :  *  "  We  may  illustrate  the  systematic 

1  Log.  148.     s  Halo,  I.  dO.     >  i>«  Finibut,  ii.  11.     *  Man.  rem^  6S6;  Melklcjiihttli 
Tr.,403. 
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anity  prodaoed  by  the  three  logical  priDciples  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Every  conception  may  be  regarded  as  a  point, 
which,  as  the  standpoint  of  a  spectator,  has  a  certain  hori- 
zon, which  may  be  said  to  enclose  a  number  of  things,  that 
may  be  viewed,  so  to  speak,  from  that  centre.  Within  this 
horizon  there  mast  be  an  infinite  number  of  other  points, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  horizon,  smaller  and  more  circum- 
scribed ;  in  other  words,  every  species  contains  snb-species, 
according  to  the  principle  of  specification,  and  the  logical 
horizon  consists  of  smaller  horizons  (sub-species),  but  not 
of  points  (individuals),  which  possess  no  extent.  Bat  dif- 
ferent horizons  or  genera,  which  include  under  them  so  many 
conceptions,  may  have  one  common  horizon,  from  which,  as 
from  a  mid-point,  they  may  be  surveyed ;  and  we  may  pro- 
ceed thus,  till  we  arrive  at  the  highest  genus,  or  universal 
and  true  horizon,  which  is  determined  by  the  highest  con- 
ception, and  which  contains  under  itself  all  difEbrencea  and 
varieties,  as  genera,  species,  and  sub-species." 

HOSPITALITY  (Lat. ;  Ger.  0<utfreiheU),  in  Ethics,  kindliness 
to  strangers  and  guests. 

HOSTILITY  (Lat.),  feeling  of  enmity;  act  of  enmity. 

HUMAN,  HTJMAIfE  (Lat.),  of  or  pertaining  to  man.— We 
speak  of  the  human  race,  body,  mind,  soul,  reason.  The 
proper  tenderness  of  the  human  heart  is  designated  as 
humane.    Hence,  Humanity,  in  the  Ethical  sense. 

HTJMAinOEA,  HUMAHISTIG  STUDIES,  HlTHAinSM, 
HUMANITIES,  HUMANISTS,  words  used  in  connection 
with  the  branches  of  knowledge,  and  the  culture  which  rests 
in  general  on  a  classical  training,  considered  as  developing 
what  is  most  truly  characteristic  of  cultivated  man. 

HUMANITY  (Lat). —  1.  Human  nature  or  condition ;  qualities, 
feelings,  and  inclinations  of  mankind;  the  human  race; 
mankind.  2.  Humane,  philanthropic  behavior;  philan- 
thropy ;  gentleness ;  kindness.  3.  Mental  cultivation ;  lib- 
eral education ;  refinement. 

HUMATION,  in  the  Hermetic  Philosophy,  an  alchemistic 
change  of  water  into  earth. 

HUME  (David,  1711-1776),  SYSTEM  OP,  idealistic  scepticism ; 
denial  of  the  objective  validity  of  the  notion  of  cause. 

HUMILIATION  (Lat.),  abasement;  humbling;  bringing 
low. 
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(Lat. ;  lit.,  lowness),  in  Ethics,  lowliness  of  mind; 
modest  self-estimate.  The  pretence  of  it  is  called  sparious, 
affected,  false  humility. 

'^'HlTMO'Ult  (Lat,  liquid),  frame  of  mind ;  whimsical  or  extrara- 
gant  peculiarities,  as  ''Ben  Jonson  paints  humour b  rather 
than  characters ; "  the  power  of  reducing  objects  of  thought 
to  the  sphere  of  the  laughable,  by  the  use  of  some  element 
really -in  them;  in  wit,  the  relation  of  the  object  involved 
is  always  ideal ;  in  humour  it  is  real.    See  Wit— Kant^ 

HYBRID,  mixed ;  in  Logic,  applied  to  mixed  syllogisms. — See 
Enthymeme. 

HTLABCHICAL  (Or.),  presiding  over  Hyky  matter. 

HTL£  (Crr.),  matter;  in  Plato,  the  material  in  which  the  world- 
tbrming  power  works  up  and  works  out  the  ideas. 

HTLICI8TS,  philosophers  of  the  Hyhy  or  matter ;  the  earlier 
Ionic  natural  philosophers. 

HTLOBIAli'S  (Or.),  livers  in  the  woods;  Hindoo  sages  who 
pursued  their  meditations  in  woods  and  other  solitary  places. 

HTLOGENY,  origin  of  matter. 

HTLOLOGY,  doctrine  or  theory  of  matter,  as  unorganized. 

HYLOPATHISM,  the  attributing  of  feelings  and  passions  to 
matter;  Hylozoism. 

HYLOTHEISM,  the  identification  of  God  with  matter ;  materi- 
alism. 

HYLOZOIC,  HYLOZOICAL  (Gr.),  connected  with  the  doctrine 
of  Hylozoism^  q.  v. — "  The  numen  to  which  the  Byiozoie  cor- 
poreal iat  pays  all  his  devotion  is  a  certain  blind  she-god,  or 
goddess,  called  Nature,  or  the  life  of  matter." — Cudworth.' 
**  When  Spinoza  and  his  followers  speak  of  the  intelligence 
and  knowledge  of  Gbd,  they  mean  to  attribute  these  powers 
to  Him  in  no  other  sense  than  the  ancient  Hylozoics  attrib- 
uted them  to  all  matter." — S.  Clarke.* 

^HYLOZOISM,  HYL0ZI8M.— See  Pantheism.  Hence,  Hylo- 
zoist. 

HYPEBESTHESIA  (Gr.),  morbidly  exalted  sensibility.— Wins- 
low.* 

HYPEEPHYSICAL  (Gr.),  transcending  nature;  supemataral. 

HYPOCHONDEIA,  HYPOCHONDBIACISM,  HYPOCHOH- 
DRIASIS,  egotistic  melancholy,  sympathetic  with  diseased 
conditions,  especially  of  the  digestive  organs. 

1  Urthtihkraft,  1 54.    s  IntelL  Sytl.,  p.  106.    >  AUributet,  1 9.    *Obi.  IHrnatet,  cli.  90. 
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ETP0CBI8T,  simulation  of  virtue ;  dissimulation  of  real  char- 
acter; dissembling;  insincerity. 

HTPOCBITISH,  systematic  hypocrisy. 

HYPOOBAPHIC,  in  ancient  Logic,  applied  to  a  definition 
which  gives  merely  a  general,  not  an  exact  idea  of  the  ob- 
ject. 

HYFOLEHHA,  minor  proposition  or  subsumption  of  a  syllo- 
gism.— Hamilton.^ 

HYPOHOEME,  in  ancient  philosophy,  supposition,  prejudice, 
suspicion. 

^HYPOSTASIS  (Gr.),  (see  Subsistentia,  Substance),  person ; 
personality. — See  Whately.* 

HYPOSTATIGAL)  personal. — Hypostatical  union,  such  a  union 
as  renders  the  natures  united,  one  person. 

HYPOSTATIZE,  to  consider  as  substance. 

HYPOTHEOKY,  in  the  Aristotelian  theory  of  the  categories, 
opposed  to  Protheory, 

♦HYPOTHESIS.— See  Bacon,'  Hamilton,*  Leibnitz,*  Mill,« 
Whewell.T 

♦HYPOTHETICAL  (see  Proposition),  involving  a  hypothesis 
or  condition ;  hypothetical  argument,  dualism,  form,  impera- 
tive, judgment,  proposition,  realism,  reasoning,  right,  sorites, 
syllogism,  use  of  reason.  Hypothetical  disjunctive  syllogism, 
see  Dilemma. — Hamilton." 

HYPOTHETICO- DISJUNCTIVE,  dilemmatic— See  Judg- 
ments, Syllogism. 

HYPOTYPOSIS  (Gr.,  a  sketch ;  outline ;  Lat.  AdumbraHo),  Hy- 
potyposeis  was  the  title  of  the  -work  of  Sextus  Empiricus  on 
the  Pyrrhonian  or  sceptical  philosophy. — Diogenes  Laertius.* 

HYP80L0OY  (Or.),  the  theory  or  science  of  the  sublime. 


I,  in  Logic,  the  sign  of  a  particular  affirmative ;  in  complex  and 
modal  propositions,  it  marks  the  negation  of  the  mode,  and 
the  aflSrmation  of  the  proposition. — See  Darli,  Datisi,  Dis- 
amis,  and  Dibatis. 

*I,  in  Psychology.— See  Ego,  Me,  Subject. 

>  JjOffie^  199.  «  Logic,  App<«n(l.  I.  »  Nov.  Org.,  i.,  ch.  104.  <  Logic^  188,  449,  4fil. 
Jidaphyt.,  117-119,  362  seq.  »  Nov.  Bb$^  4,  ch.  12.  •  Logic,  iii.,  10,  xiT.  T  Not.  Org. 
Rentm.,  fi.,  cb.  4  and  6.    »  Logic,  23»-255,  612,  698-618.    •  Tit.,  IX.,  78. 
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lATSICS  (Gr.)y  science  of  healing;  applied  to  Logic  as  a  med- 
icine for  the  mind. 

ICH  (Ger.),  Ego,  I. 

ICHHOJG^EAFHY  (Gr.),  tracing  of  a  ground-plan;  sketch; 
compend.    Hence,  Ichnographical,  compendious,  summary. 

ICHNOSCOPT  (Gr.),  seeking  of  traces;  in  Philosophy,  the 
searching  in  earlier  systems  for  traces  or  germs  of  thought 
which  were  matured  at  a  later  period. 

*IDEA  (I3ea,  hdoCf/ormay  »pecies^  image). — This  word  has  gone 
through  such  a  variety  of  meanings,  that  it  is  possihle  to 
deal  with  it  only  by  giving  in  succession  the  more  important 
of  them.  1.  Descartes  used  the  word  to  designate  both  an 
impression  made  upon  the  brain,  and  also,  but  more  com- 
monly, a  mental  representation  of  an  object  — "  all  that  is  in 
our  mind  when,  we  conceive  a  thing."  2.  "  Whatsoever  is 
the  object  of  the  understanding  when  a  man  thinks/' — 
Locke.  3.  A  mental  image  or  representation  of  an  external 
object.  4.  A  notion  of  the  understanding.  5.  The  pattern 
according  to  which  all  created  things  were  made  by  the 
Deity  —  the  eternal  reality,  of  which  visible  things  are  only 
the  shadows. — Plato.  6.  "  Pure  conceptions  of  the  reason,"  ^ 
— a  priori  conceptions  —  transcendental  ideas  —  (God,  soul, 
the  universe)  —  essentially  different  from  the/or»w  of  the 
sensory  and  the  categories  of  the  understanding.  These 
ideas,  as  given  by  pure  reason,  are  only  regulative,  guiding 
our  intellectual  procedure.  As  given  by  the  practical  rea- 
son, they  are  more  than  regulative,  and  represent  the  really 
existing. — Kant.  7.  The  absolute — '*  Truth  in  itself  and 
for  itself," —  the  universal  and  one,  of  which  the  manifold  is 
only  a  dim  representation  —  to  which  all  things  tend  in 
progress  of  dialectic  evolution  —  and  of  which  Logic  is  the 
science. — Hegel.  C.  F.  V. 
*Idea,  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  before  Kant,  see  citations 
in  Fleming's  article  and  Calderwood's  additions.  Aristotle, 
223,  224,  228;  Augustine,  228;  Boethius,  223;  Gondiliac, 
223 ;  Des  Cartes,  224,  and  0.  F.  V. ;  Diogenes  Laertius,  223 ; 
Gassendi,  228 ;  Hobbes,  228 ;  Locke,  224,  228,  and  C.  F.  V. ; 
Peripatetics,  224;  Plato,  222,  223,  and  C.  F.  V.;  Plutarch, 

1  Aocordin^  to  Kant,  r«Mon  is  th«  finculty  which  rtarnishes  us  with  the  principles 
of  knowledge  a  priwri. 
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228;  Pythagoras,  224;  Reid,224;  SopbistB,  228 ;  Zeno,228. 
—  See  Berkeley,*  Brucker.' 
Idea  (in  the  History  of  Philoaophy,  from  Kant  to  the 
present).  —  Erdmann  :'  "The  aim  of  the  object  coinciding 
with  its  inmost  nature/'  J.  G.  Fichte :  *  "  Self-dependent 
thought  having  life  in  itself  and  giving  life  to  matter,  and 
having  as  its  emanations  the  fine  arts,  social  virtue,  science 
and  religion."  J.  H.  Fichte  :^  "  That  which,  transcend- 
ing the  empirical,  incidental,  individual  content  of  con- 
sciousness, bears  the  character  of  the  absolutely  universal 
and  of  universal  validity,  the  perfect  and-  eternal,  and  is 
accompanied  by  the  recognition  in  consciousness  of  this 
universal  validity,"  —  virtually  Kant's.  Hamilton  avoids 
the  word.  When  he  uses  it  at  all,  it  is  "in  a  loose  and 
general  signification,  to  comprehend  the  presentations  of 
sense,  the  representations  of  phantasy,  and  the  concept  or 
notions  of  the  understanding."  *  "  Idea  properly  denotes  an 
act  of  thought  considered  in  relation  to  an  external  some- 
thing beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness  —  a  representa- 
tion."^ In  Hegel,  the  idea  (without  a  plural),  "is  tlie 
absolute  of  which  everything  actual  is  but  the  realization  — 
above  it  there  is  no  higher  something — external  to  it  there 
is  nothing,  for  in  all  that  is  it  actualizes  itself.  The  universe 
is  the  reality  into  whose  manifold  forms  the  idea  expands 
itself."  *  "  The  Idea  is  the  supremest  logical  definition  of 
the  Absolute.  It  is  neither  the  barely  subjective,  nor  the 
barely  objective  notion,  but  the  notion  which,  immanent  in 
the  object,  releases  it  into  its  complete  self-dependence,  yet 
none  the  less  holding  it  in  unity  with  itself.  The  supremest 
notion  is  the  absolute  idea,  the  unity  of  life  and  cognition, 
the  Universal,  which  alike  infinitely  actual,  and  distinguish- 
ing itself  from  this  its  immediate  actuality,  is  self-thinking, 
and  as  self-thinking,  self-actualizing."  '  Kant :  "  Necessary 
concept  of  the  reason,  which  transcends  the  possibility  of 
experience,  and  to  which  no  congruent  objects  can  be  given 


1  lyincipUt,  wfth  T7eberweg*s  Notes,  aod  Prolegomena  and  Annotations  (Kranth), 
Index  :  Idea,  Ideal.  *Bi$t.  OiL  Phil.,  Index.  »HaU«r  Mwattchr.,  1850.  II.,  304. 
«  W€rk«,  tH.  55.  ^Pk^cMngie,  694.  •Logic,  Am.  ed.,  00.  ^  SeuFt  Works,  279  n. 
•Schwegler:  Gttek.  d.  FhHotoph^^U.  •Do.,  {45,  I.  3  c;  EncyeUtpwd^  {}  213-21  A, 
230-244 ;  Logte,  tr.  by  Wallaoe,  904^  828. 
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in  experience."  ^  Scbelling :  ^'  The  special  entities,  so  &r  as 
in  their  specialty  they  are  absolute,  are  consequently  special, 
at  the  same  time  universal  —  the  universal  in  the  form  of  the 
particular — God,  but  a  special  God  (for  Art)."*  "The 
substance  and  the  being  itself." '  Schopenhauer :  '*  In  the 
true  original  sense  of  the  word  introduced  by  Plato,  the 
different  gradations  of  the  objectivation  of  the  will."* 
Schwarz:*  "The  primary  essence  or  principle,  grasped  by 
the  mind,  or  reason."  Ulrici:  "Archetypes  of  things."* — 
See  Steudel.^ 

Idea  and  Ideas,  Division  and  Qualities  of,  marked  by  adjec- 
tives and  participles:  Absolute,  abstract,  acquired,  actual, 
adequate,  adventitious,  sesthetic,  sesthetico-normal,  clear,  com- 
plex, composite,  confused,  cosmological,  deceptious,  deter- 
minate, distinct,  divine,  dubious,  dynamical,  empirical, 
erroneous,  essential,  eternal,  expressed,  extensive,  factitious 
{ens  rationia)^  false,  fixed,  formal,  fundamental,  general,  im- 
mediate, impressed,  impure,  inadequate,  individual,  innate, 
intellectual,  intelligible,  just,  material,  mathematical,  me- 
diate, metaphysical,  mixed,  moral,  normal,  obscure,  physical, 
positive,  practical,  prseteressential,  precise,  primary,  prob- 
lematical, psychological,  pure,  real,  regulative,  sensible, 
sensual,  simple,  singular,  social,  subjective,  theoretic,  tran- 
scendent, transcendental,  true,  universal,  vague.  See  all 
those  words. 

Idea  and  Ideas,  combined  with  a  governing  of. — 7.  o/*  ab- 
stract, accidents,  concrete,  ideas,  imagination,  mode,  pure 
reason,  reflection,  relation,  sensation,  sense,  the  singular, 
singularity,  substance,  the  thing,  things,  the  universal. 

Idea  and  Ideas,  governed  by  of;  archetypes  of  /.,  association, 
cause,  cave,  clearness,  combination,  comprehension,  criterion, 
development,  extension,  formal  distinction,  latitude,  materi- 
ality, nature,  objectivity,  occasion,  organ,  origin,  relation, 
scheme,  signs,  succession,  table  (Gassendi's),  theory,  trains 
(or  of  thought) ;  trains  of,  conditioned,  irregular,  natural, 
regular.  — See  Thought,  trains  o£ 


1  Werke,  11.,  258:,  263, 483,  II U  0&-97,  Yll.,  il.  104, 1 42;  tee  Kraath's  Berkeley,  p. 388. 
2  IViiloxftpkie  der  Kwtti,  Worko  I.,  t.  390.  391.  »  Do.,  Bruno,  Werke  I.,  It.  308.  «  WeU 
ah  mile  u.  VorsUU.  I.  154,  II.  414.  »  OoU  Natur,  u.  Mm9ch.,  133.  «  ZeiUchr.  v,  RcktM, 
xxvi.  69-71,  265 ;  Glauben  u.  Wiuen,  190.    '  Fhiloi<^hie  im  Umrita,  I.  222. 
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^IBEAL. — '*  That  which  the  mind  contemplates  as  a  representa- 
tion of  the  normal  excellence  of  any  form  of  being,  or  of 
what  ought  to  be,  in  contrast  with  what  exists." — 0.  F.  V. 
Ideal,  as  noan,  applied  with  of^  to  the  imagination,  beauty, 
sense;  reason,  practical,  speculative,  or  pure;  the  summum 
bonum,  the  highest  ontologicai  perfection.  Ideal,  as  noun, 
qualified  by  transcendental. 
*Ideal,  applied  as  adjective,  to  cause,  ground,  image,  philoso- 
phy, realism,  world.  Ideal  Legality. — "  Kant's  phrase  to 
designate  the  fbrm  of  moral  law  as  simple  or  direct  com- 
mand— 'Thou  shalt.'  Its  formula  is — Act  from  a  maxim 
at  all  times  fit  for  law  universal." — C.  F.  V. 

^IDEALISM,  defined,  divided,  and  qualified :  absolute  {Hegel), 
abstract,  aesthetic,  aesthetic  -  causal,  autotheistic  (Fichie), 
Berkeley  (theologicafj,  Cartesian,  concrete,  cosmothetic,  crit- 
ical (Kant)f  dogmatic,  egoistic  {Fichte),  empiric,  Fichtean 
(atUotheiatiCf  egoistic)^  Hegelian  {absolute  iff  entity),  Hume's 
(sceptiecU),  of  identity  {Hegel),  Kant's  (critical,  iranscendentat), 
Leibnitzian,  Malebranchian  {mystic),  material,  mystic  {Male- 
branche),  objective  {Schelling),  practical,  problematic,  psy- 
cholc^ic,  real  {synthetism),  Schelling,  sceptical  {Hume),  Scho- 
penhauer {theoretical),  subjective  {Fichte),  theoretical  (Scho- 
ptnhauer)  transcendental  {critical,  Kant),  These  names  are 
in  many  cases  vague,  and  have  little  more  than  a  mnemonic 
and  methodic  value. 

^IDEALIST,  one  who  accepts  some  form  of  idealism. 

IDEALITY,  mental  state  or  construction  in  accordance  with 
some  form  of  idealism,  or  in  sympathy  with  the  ideal. 

IDEALIZE,  to  lift  into  the  sphere  of  the  ideal ;  to  invest  with 
ideal  or  imaginary  attributes. 

^Ideation  and  Ideational.    ^Identical  Proposition. 

IDENTIEICATIOB',  the  process  of  marking  as  identical. 

IDEHTIEY,  to  mark  or  recognize  as  identical. 

^Identism  or  Identity. 

♦IDEITTITY  (PERSONAL ).—"  The  identity  of  our  personal 
existence  through  all  changes  of  experience.  As  the  knowl- 
edge of  personality  is  given  in  consciousness,  that  of  per- 
sonal identity  is  secured  by  the  aid  of  memory." — C.  F.  V. 
^Identity,  absolute,  generic,  logical,  numeric,  (principle  of), 
philosophy  of,  specific,  system  of. 
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IDEOCBAT,  the  adherent  of  the  system  of  Ideocraty,  Ideoo- 
ratism,  the  rale  of  ideas,  especially  as  in  opposition  to  exist- 
ing legal  enactments ;  visionary. 

ZBEOOEKICAL,  IDE0GEN7,  terms  related  to  the  rise  or  ori- 
gin of  ideas. 

IBEOOEAPHICS,  IBEOGEAFHT,  writing  by  signs  of  ideas, 
which  are  understood  by  every  one;  opposed  to  phono- 
graphics. 

Ideological,  Ideologue,  *Ideology  (Idealogy). 

IDI0CBJL87  (Or.),  peculiar  temperament;  idiosyncrasy;  the 
special  or  proper  character  of  a  human  or  animal  body;  nat- 
ural peculiarity. 

IDIOGNOM  (Or.),  holding  one's  own  opinion. 

IBIOLATRT  (Or.),  self-worship. 

IDIOM  A  (Or.),  peculiarity ;  attribute. 

IDIOPATHT  (On),  peculiar  affection;  feeling  for  one's  self  only. 

♦Idiosyncrasy. 

IDIOT  (Or.),  private;  peculiar;  one  of  extreme  weakness  of 
mind;  imbecile. 

*Idol.    Idolatry. 

IDOL  A,  idols,  in  the  sense  of  illusions,  false  appearances.  In 
Bacon,^  the  causes  of  the  fisdlacies  and  errors  of  the  human 
mind.  They  are  four : 
Idola  fori,  ''  arising  from  the  current  usage  of  words,  which 
represent  things  much  otherwise  than  as  they  really  are  "-— 
idols  of  the  market. 
Idola  specns,  *'  which,  from  peculiar  dispositions  and  circum- 
stances of  individuals,  mislead  them  in  different  manners" 

—  idols  of  the  den. 

Idola  theatri,  "  which  false  systems  of  philosophy  and  erro- 

neous  methods  of  reasoning  have  introduced" — idols  of  the 

theatre. 
Idola  tribas,  "  to  which,  from  certain  common  weaknesses  of 

human  nature,  we  are  universally  liable  " — idols  of  the  tribe. 

— See  Hallam.' 
♦lOHOKAKCE,  '' Ignorantia,  want  of  knowledge,"— C.  F.  V.. 

—  (Oer.  VhwiMenheU)f  is  qualified  by  such  terms  as  affected, 
inexcusable,  gross,  profound,  invincible,  vincible. — ^Whately.' 

1  Aor.  Org.^  sammnry  of  Rocond  part  In  AphorigmSy  Aphor.  38  ueq.  Works,  Philatlt^ 
Iftil,  III.,  847.  <  Littmi.  of  Europt,  pt.  Ui.,  ch.  S,  |  58,  59.  •  Loffic^  App.  L ;  Ambig, 
TtrvUf  zl. 
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lOlTOKAKTISM,  a  system  which  would  keep  the  masses,  in 
ignorance. 

lOHOBATIO  ELENCHI,  irrelevant  conclusion;  lit.,  ignorance 
of  the  refutation  ;  ignorance  of  the  proof  of  the  real  issue. — 
See  Pallacy. 

lOHOBE,  not  to  know ;  to  treat  or  pass  over  as  if  unknown. 

lOHOn  NULLA  CTJPIDO,  there  can  be  no  desire  of  what  we 
.  do  not  know.  This  is  true  of  specific  desire,  but  does  not 
exclude  a  general  restlessness  of  desire,  which  is  destitute  of 
any  well-defined  object. 

ILLABILE  (hence  inability),  incapable  of  error. 

^ILLATIOIT  (Illative,  a<^'.,  illative,  n.,  illatively,  adv,),  in  its 
"  more  limited  sepse,  an  imperfect  syllogism  formed  by  con- 
version or  inversion ;  in  which  there  are  only  iioo  terms,  i.  e,, 
no  middle-term ;  as, 

''Some  pagans  were  good  men. 
Some  good  men  were  pagans."    L.  J. 

ILLATIVE,  that  which  can  be  inferred. 

ILLICIT  PROCESS,  in  Logic,  improper  treatment,  producing 
illieU  major,  or  lUicii  minor, 

ILLIMITABLE,  incapable  of  being  bounded ;  boundless  (illim- 
itation,  illimited,  iliimitedness). 

ILLOOICAL,  destitute  of  logic ;  contrary  to  logic 

ILLTJMIHATES,  «.,  ""ILLTIHINATI,  ''  persons  of  special  in- 
tellectual  attainment  and  culture." — C.  F.  V. 

ILLTJMIirATIVE,  light-giving.  — Sir  K.  Digby.    L.  J. 

ILLTJMIHISM,  the  system  of  the  lUuminati,  has  been  ap- 
plied especially  to  the  opinions  of  Saint-Martin,  and  to  Swe- 
denborgianism,  q.  v. 

ILLUSION  (Lat),  deception,  false  show,  error ;  (not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Elusion;)  (Ger.  Schein,  Sinnenachein),  ''a  de- 
ceptive representation  of  an  object,  occasioned  by  organic  or 
functional  disorder."  —  C.  F.  V.    "  The  subjective  ground  of 
the  judgment  is  regarded  as  objective."  —  Kant. 
lUasion  .Ssthetic. — 1.  Deception  of  the  senses,  as  optical  illu- 
sion.   2.  An  illusion  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  fine 
arts  on  the  imagination. 
lUliaioil  Empirical,  produced  by  the  limitations  of  the  senses ; 
illusion  of  the  sense. 
60* 
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ninsion,  Logical,  produced  by  neglect  or  misapplication  of 
logic,  by  sophisms.  Kant  calls  Dialectics  the  logic  of  illu- 
sion. 
IllaBion,  Hetaphysioal  or  Transcendental,  is  the  confound- 
ing of  the  phenomenon  with  the  thing ;  the  illusion  that  the 
objects  of  perception  exist  outside  of  perception,  and  apart 
from  it,  exactly  as  they  seem  presented  in  it. 

ILLTJSOKY,  meant  to  deceive ;  adapted  to  deceive.-— Locke.  L.  J. 

ILLTISTEATION,  explanation,  rendering  clear. — ^Locke.  L.  J. 

IMAGE,  (Lat.  Imago,)  lit.,  imitation,  copy,  likeness;  in  Psychol- 
ogy, a  copy,  or  likeness  formed  in  the  mind.  (Gr.  itduAov ; 
Ger.  5iAf.)— See  Imagination.  Wolf  defines  image  in 
general  as  the  representation  of  any  composite ;  a  material 
image  is  the  representation  of  a  composite  in  a  composite ; 
an  immaterial  ijnage  is  the  representation  of  a  composite 
in  the  simple. 

^IHAOIHANT,  in  Bacon,  as  adj.y  imagining ;  as  9ub9t,^  one  who 
imagines.^ 

^IMAOIHATIOH  (as  an  Act),  (Ger.  Mnbadung),  imagining.— 

1.  Mental  representation  in  general,  as  in  the  presence  of  the 
object  pictured  in  our  consciousness.  2.  Mental  representa- 
tion of  the  absent  object,  "passive  imagination."  In  the 
first  sense  it  involves  an  actual  object,  and  actual  external 
perception.  In  the  second  there  is  an  antithesis  to  both  — 
the  object  of  it  is  subjective,  the  perception  is  internal.  3. 
The  result  of  the  "  creative,"  "  plastic,"  "  inventive,"  "  pro- 
ductive "  processes  of  the  Imagination  as  a  faculty,  q.  v. 

Imagination  as  a  Pacnlty  (Ger.  Mnbildungstkraft).'-"  The 

faculty  of  representation  by  which  the  mind  keeps  before  it  an 
image  of  visible  forms.  This  power  operates  either  as  simply 
reproductive,  or  as  in  some  sense  creative."  —  C.  P.  V.  1. 
The  "  passive"  faculty  of  recalling  and  reproducing,  repre- 
senting sensible  phenomena. — See  Imagination  as  an  Act,  2. 
Bacon :    "  The  representation  of  an   individual  thought." 

2.  The  active,  associating  or  creative  faculty  of  conceiving 
and  expressing  the  ideal.  In  its  loftier  degrees  it  appears  in 
art  and  literature  as  genius ;  in  industry  as  invention ;  in  sci- 
ence as  brilliant  and  suggestive  hypothesis.  —  See  Akenside. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton'  says,  Imagination  is  not  productive  or  cre- 
ative j  but  merely  plastic, 

^AJv.  of  Learning y  B.  U.  ^Metaphytict^  lect.  xir. 
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^Imagination  and  Conception.    ^Imagination  and  Fancy. 
^Imagination  and  Memory  (Imaginative,  Imagine,  Imaginer, 
Imagining,  verbal  ctbsol.  imaginous). 

IMBECILITT,  weakness  of  mind ;  feebleness  of  character. 

^IMITATIOir  (Ger.  JSrackahmung),  "  the  act  of  copying,  or 
writing  according  to  a  model."  —  C.  F.  V. 

IMMANATIOH,  a  flowing  in.-«<  See  Emanation. 

""IHMAHEirCE,  IMM AHEirCT  (lit,  a  remaining  in),  <*  in- 
dwelling, in  contrast  with  transcending." — ^C.  F.  V. 
Immanence  of  Sonl  and  Body,  in  Pisychology,  their  mutual 

indwelling ;  their  being  one  in  another. 
Immanence  of  the  Object,  in  Metaphysics,  the  indwelling  of 
the  representation  or  image  in  the  mind.    When  this  is  as- 
sumed as  the  totality,  it  involves  Jdealwn, 

^IMMANENT,  remaining  in ;  involving  immanence. 
Immanent,  in  antithesis,  in  the  Critical  Philosophy,  to  the 
(ransoenderU,  q.  v.,  and. the  trans€Ufit,q,  v. — 1.  In  the  phrase, 
"immanent  use  of  the  understanding,"  the  immanent  is  that 
which  keeps  within  the  limits  of  the  ordinary  circle  of  cog- 
nition, remains  within  the  range  of  possible  experience — 
which  the  transcendent  transcends.  2.  In  the  phrase  "im- 
manent activity  of  the  ego,"  internal;  shut  up;  remaining 
in  the  mind;  theoretical;  in  opposition  to  the  transeunt, 
the  practical,  going  forth  in  outward  manifestations. 
Immanent,  in  Pantheism,  applied  by  Spinoza  to  God,  as  the 
indwelling  oatMf,  ground,  or  principle  of  the  world,  in  which 
He  abides  in  essential  union,  all  particular  things  being  but 
phenomena  of  the  one  eternal  substance.  It  is  antithetical 
to  transitory.  The  acts  of  God,  as  the  sole  substance,  are 
therefore  immanent  acts,  self-modifications,  like  those  of  the 
mind  in  thinking. 

IMMATEBIAL,  without  matter;  incorporeal;  spiritual. — See 
SonL  The  term  is  j^[>plied  to  forms,  man,  mind,  spirit,  sub- 
stances. 

^IMHATEBIALISlf ,  is  also  applied  to  any  system  opposed  to 
materialism;  especially  to  a  system  which  maintains  the  im- 
materiality of  the  soul.  It  is  "attributed  to"  Berkeley. 
"To  attribute  to  Berkeley  a  denial  of  the  existence  of 
matter  is  hardly  warranted,  though  there  is  much  to  favor 
it.    He  does  say  that,  *  the  existeuce  of  external  bodies  wauta 
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proof/  and  that  the  'suppoflition  of  external  bodies  is  not 
necessary  for  the  producing  of  our  ideas.'  But  his  point 
was  to  show  that  'the  philosophical  notion  of  matter  in- 
volves a  contradiction.'  '  He  wanted  to  induce  men  to  settle 
what  the  substantial  existence  of  the  sensible  world  could  in 
reason  amount  to.'" — Fraser.*  "Berkeley's  philosophy  of 
the  causation  that  is  in  the  universe,  rather  than  a  philoso- 
phy of  the  mere  material  world."' — C.  F.  V.  Berkeley' 
claims  to  have  shown  ''that  there  is  no  corporeal  or  mate- 
rial substance."  He  goes  far  beyond  what  is  quoted  by 
Calderwood,  and  maintains  that  the  idea  of  matter  involves 
a  contradiction,  and  is  pernicious.* 

^IHMATERIAXITY,  manner  or  state  of  an  immaterial  being; 
incorporeal  nature;  spirituality. 

IHMATERIALIZED,  divested  of  matter;  disembodied.— Glan- 
ville.'^ 

IMMEDIATE,  "direct.  Immediate  knowledge  is  knowledge 
of  the  thing  itself,  in  contrast  with  knowledge  of  one 
thing  by  the  intervention  of  another.  (Ger.  Unmittelbar.Y* 
— C.  F.  V.  It  is  opposed  to  intermediate,  mediate ;  without 
the  intervention  of  a  medium  or  second  cause ;  direct  It  is 
applied  to  action,  cause,  effect,  power,  will. — Herbert  Spen- 
cer.* 
Immediate  Inference  by  Privative  Conception,  passes  irom 

any  affirmative  proposition  to  a  negative  proposition  im- 
plied in  it,  or  equivalent  to  it,  or  vice  versa, — Jevons,^  Thom- 
son." 

IHHEDIATIOH  {ImmedicUio)^  the  divine  operation,  involving 
immediate  presence  and  power. 

IMMENSITT,  in  Natural  Theology:  1.  Absence  of  bounds,  or 
of  limitation  in  space ;  apart  from  or  free  from  bodily  di- 
mension or  measure.  2.  Infinity,  'Hhe  simultaneous  and 
perpetual  possession  of  all  perfections,  natural  and  moral." — 
Wolf.    See  Infinite. 

IHMETHODIG,  IMHETHODED,  destitnteof  method,  without 
order,  confused  (Immethodicalness). 

IMMOBILITY,  character  of  the  immobile  ;  incapacity  of  being 
moved,  or  of  motion,  either  absolute  or  relative. 

1  Life  of  BerMey,  3S5.  >  lb.,  366.  » Principies,  §  26.  *  Principltt, ^9,210,96,13^ 
i  Scepa.  Scimtif.  •  Princfylt  of  l^ycholog$.  L.  J.  '  Ltu.  m  LogiCt  Lea.  X,  *  Law  of 
ThxmgU,  ^  86-92. 
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IMHOBALITY,  oonfllct  in  principle  or  action  with  the  moral. 

IMMOSTALy  free  from  death ;  consciously  existent  forever  in 
the  future.  Eternal  differs  from  immortal,  in  involying  nec- 
essary and  unbeginning  existence. 

IMMOBTALISTt  believer  in  the  immortality  of  the  souL— Jer. 
Taylor.    L.  J. 

^IMHORTALITT  OP  THE  SOUL  (Ger.  SeelenuruierblichkeU), 
'^  rests  upon  the  basis  that  the  soul  is  distinct  from  the  body." 
Kant:^  "The  endlessly  enduring  existence  and  penoaaliCy 
of  the  same  rational  being.''  See  I.  H.  Fichte  (1867),  Men- 
delssohn,' W.  Menzel  (1869),  E.  R.  Pfaff;'H.  fiichter  (1871), 
Teichmuller. 

*Im  mutability. 

IMPALPABILITT,  incapability  of  detection  by  touch. 

IHPARTIBILITT,  in  l^atural  Theology,  incapability  of  parti- 
tion, because  existent  as  a  simple  and  absolute  totality,  with- 
out parts. 

IMPA8SIBILITT,  in  Natural  Theology,  essential  incapacity  of 
suffering. 

IMPEDIMEHT  (Lat.  hinderance;  Oer.  Bindemiss),  that  which 
prevents  a  cause  from  acting.  It  may  be  positive  or  n^ative. 
—  Kant.* 

♦Impenetrability. 

*I][PEBATE,  lit.,  commanded;  done  by  mental  impulse  or 
guidance.  — See  Elicit,  Act 

*IMPEEATI7E.— "  This  is  the  characteristic  of  moral  law,  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  all  law  beside,"  —  C.  F.  V. 
Imperative.  —  '*  The  representation  of  an  objective  principle, 
so  far  as  it  necessitates  the  will,  is  called  a  commandment  (of 
reason) ;  and  a  formula  expressing  such  is  called  an  impera- 
Uve.  An  imperaiive  commands  hypothetically  or  categori- 
cally. The  former  expresses  that  an  action  is  necessary  as  a 
mean  towards  somewhat  further ;  but  the  latter  is  such  an 
imperative  as  represents  an  action  to  be  in  itself  necessary 
and  without  regard  had  to  any  what  out  of  and  beyond  it,  t.  e. 
objectively  necessary.  .  .  .  When  we  attend  to  the  dissimilar 
grades  of  necessitation  expressed  by  the  imperative  they 
might  be  called:  1.  Rules  of  art;  2.  Dictates  of  prudence; 

1  Prod.  Vem^  220.    ^Pluudm,  4th  edit.,  1868.    *  JBilAaiMufa,  2d  ed.,  1870.    «  OrU,  d 
run.  Fem.,  701. 
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8.  Laws  of  morality.  The  fi»t  and  second  are  hypothetical 
imperatiyeB.  The  third  inyoWes  the  conception  of  an  inter- 
mediate and  objective  and  aniveisally  ?alid  necessity." — 
Kant.» 
Imperative  Apodiotie,  that  which  affirms  that  the  action  look- 
ing to  an  objectively  necessary  aim  is  good.  It  is  virtually 
only  another  ibrm  of  stating  the  Imperative  (htegorieal^  q.  v. 

^Imperative  (The  Categorical),  Imperative  (The  Praoti- 

oal).— See  Duty. 
Imperative  Hypoflietio,  conditioned;  as  a  means,  not  as  an 

end. 

IMPEBCEFTIBLEKESS,  character  of  the  imperoeptible,  of 
that  which  is  too  minute  or  feeble  to  be  grasped  in  sense- 
perception. 

IMPEBCIPIEHT,  not  percipient ;  inci^mble  of  perception ;  as> 
*'  the  soul  in  sleep.*' — A.  Baxter.' 

IMPERFECT,  in  Logic,  applied  (1)  by  Aristotle  to  the  second 
and  third  figures,  which  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  to  the 
first;  (2)  to  induction  or  inductive  reasoning,  when  it  is  im- 
possible to  examine  all  the  cases  or  instances  to  which  the 
conclusion  can  refer;  opposed  to  perfect  induction. — Jevons.' 

nCPETTTS  (Lat),  assault;  attack;  impulse;  vigor;  force;  in- 
stinct; natural  impulse.    (Ger.  Trieby  Naturtrieb,) 

IMPLICATION,  (lit,  intertwining),  the  opposite  of  expHoaUon 
and  the  explicit;  quality  of  the  implicU;  that  which  is  in- 
volved, though  not  expressed ;  that  which  may  fairly  be  in- 
ferred. 

IMPONDERABILITY,  character  of  the  imponderable ;  inca- 
pacity of  being  weighed ;  destitation  of  weight,  absolute  or 
relative ;  used  especially  of  '*  the  imponderables''  light, heat^ 
and  the  electric  force,  when  considered  as  substances. 

IMPOSSIBLE,  in  Logic,  applied  to  matter  involving  a  univer- 
sal negative  (E) — opposed  to  necesMry  and  cmUingenL 
^Impossible  (The).    Impossibility. 

^Impression. 

IMPROBITY  (Lat.),  bad  quality;  wickedness;  depravity;  dis- 
honesty .--6ee  Impurity. 

IMPROPER,  in  Scholastic  Logic,  is  applied  to  a  combination 

i(?roMMiiMr*o^ir«f<ipAyt.(tf  JSt/i<ci,ch.2.  >  Af.  tii*»«A«  Aodirc  V'<*«'SmiI,  L,S4a 
*  Logic,  LeM.  XYU.,  XXY. 
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of  extremes,  which  does  not  accord  with  any  properly  logi- 
cal mode  of  expression,  yet  is  justified  by  a  mystic  or  su- 
pernatural explanation ;  such  is  the  phrase  "  God  is  man." 

^IMPULSE  and  IMPULSIVE,  "  apply  to  every  form  of  mental 
force  which  simply  and  directly  urges  to  action." — C.  F.  V. 

IMPXJEIT7,  MORAL,  applied  by  Kant  to  the  mingling  of 
spurious,  immoral  motives  for  conformity  to  the  law. 

IMPITTABILITT ,  IMPUTABLENES8,  liability  to  imputa- 
tion ;  power  of  being  imputed. 

^IMFTJTATION,  a  judgment  by  which  a  person  is  "charged 
with  the  doing  of  a  wrong  action." — C.  F.  V. 

INABILITY,  want  of  ability,  natural  or  moral,  physical  or  in- 
tellectual ;  the  result  of  defect  of  power  or  of  means.  —  See 
Porce,  Power,  Will. 

IN  ABSTBACTO  (Lat.),  in  the  abstract;  in  mere  conception  or 
notion  —  opposed  to  in  concreto, 

INACTUATE,  to  put  into  action.  InaotuatioSt  operation. — 
Glanville.  L.  J. 

INADEQUATE  IDEAS,  opposed  to  adequate,  q.  v.,  ''  are  such, 
which  are  but  a  partial  or  incomplete  representation  of  those 
archetypes  to  which  they  are  referred."  —  Locke.^ 

INANIMATE,  INANIMATED,  INANIMATION,  are  ap- 
plied to  bodies  as  void  of  life,  and  are  thus  opposed  to  the 
animate  or  vital ;  by  transfer  they  mark  want  of  intellectual 
vivacity. 

INANITY,  emptiness,  physical  (Sir  K.  Digby  ^)  or  mental. 

INAPPLICABLE,  not  suitable  for  application ;  destitute  of  ap- 
plicability, —  Mill.' 

INCHOATE,  V.  a.,  to  begin ;  INCHOATE,  adj.,  begun ;  IN- 
CHOATIVE, inceptive.— "  The  higher  congruity  of  life, 
being  yet  but  imperfectly  inchoated." — Glanville.*  "Plato 
mentions  that  the  great  soul  of  this  world  does  at  least  incho- 
ate, and  rudely  delineate  the  fabrick  of  our  body  at  first." — 
Dr.  H.  More.* 

INCIDENT,  applied,  in  Logic,  to  a  proposition  additional  to  a 
primary  or  chief  proposition.  —  Watts.  L.  J. 

INCIPIENT,  commencing.  —  Berkeley .• 

INCIRCIIMSCRIPTIBLE,incapableof  circumscription  or  limit. 

INCITABILITY  (Lat),  faculty  of  being  incited,  urged,  moved 

1  Hum.  UndartU,^  B.  II.,  ch.  xxxi.  1.     «  Nature  of  Bodiet.  L.  J.     »  Log.^  Pt.  V.,  ch.  lil. 
*  Pre-ezistmce  of  SouIb,  139.    »  Song  of  tkc  Soful,  Notei,  p.  383.    •  Jiuzfyst,  3  4. 
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—  physical,  mental,  or  moral.  Incitation,  faculty  or  act  of 
inciting.  Incitement^  medium  or  motive  of  incitation. 
Inciter,  agent  or  producer  of  incitation. 

^INCLINATION,  "  tendency  of  the  nature  towards  an  object." 

—  C.  F.V. 

INCOEXISTENCE,  the  opposite  of  coexistence,  q.  v,  —  Locke. 
L.  J. 

INCO0ITATIVE,  the  opposite  of  cogitative ;  destitute  of  the 
power  of  thought ;  unthinking. — "  There  are  but  two  sorts 
of  beings  in  the  world  that  man  knows  or  conceives.  First, 
such  as  are  purely  material,  without  sense,  perception,  or 
thought ;  incogitative  beings.  Secondly,  sensible,  thinking, 
perceiving  beings ;  cogitative  beings."  —  Locke.* 

INCOGNIZABLE,  incapable  of  cognition.  —  Herbert  Spencer.* 

INCOHERENCE,  want  of  coherence,  or  connection.— Locke.  L.  J. 

INCOMMENSUBABLE,  INCOMMENSTJBATE,  not  reduci- 
ble to  a  common  measure.  —  Watts,  Dr.  H.  More.  L.  J. 

INCOMMITNICABLE,  incapable  of  impartation.— Glanville. 
L.J. 

INCOMMUT ABILITY,  incapacity  of  change.  —  L.  J. 

INCOMPOSSIBILITY,  character  of  the  incompossible.— **  Qual- 
ity of  not  being  possible,  but  by  the  negation  or  destruction 
of  something."  —  L.  J. 

INCONCEPTIBLE,  inconceivable. 

INCONCLITSrVENESS,  in  Logic,  character  of  the  inconclusive, 
want  of  cogency  or  force  to  the  reason. 

IN  CONCBETO  (Lat.),  in  the  concrefje,  q.v,,  in  actual  nature  — 
opposed  to  in  aJbstracio. 

INCONSEQUENCE,  inconclusiveness ;  lack  of  logical  sequence. 

INCONSISTENT,  implies  qualities  or  assertions  which  cannot 
coexist  in  the  same  thing  or  proposition ;  opposed  to  com- 
patible. 

INCORPOREAL,  without  body;  without  bodily  qualities;  imma- 
terial. 

INCORPOREALIZE,  to  assert  the  doctrine  of  the  incorporeal. — 
Cudworth.    L.  J. 

INCORPOREITY,  without  body  and  its  limitations.— Berkeley.' 

INCORRTTPTIBILITY,  freedom  from  the  power  of  corruption, 
physical,  moral,  or  essential.     (Ger.  Unerweiflichkeit.) 

'  Iliint.  Undent.,  IV.,  x.  9.       «  PHncipl.  of  PiycMogy.  L,  J.       «  SirU,  \  iro. 
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nfCEEDVLITY,  inclination  to  doubt ;  disbelief.  It  i^  distin- 
guished as  moral,  historical,  rational,  naturalistic. 

INCBEMEITT  (Lat.),  increase,  growth.    (Ger.  Wachstkum.) 

IlfCULFABLE  (Lat.),  incapable  of  being  blamed;  unblamable, 
((ier.  Umtrdflich.) 

♦nroEFINITE,  "  properly,  want  of  clearness  and  exactness  of 
demonstration  in  our  thoughts.    It  does  not  apply  to  ob- 
jects."— C.  F.  V.    The  indefinite  is  that  of  which  there  is  no 
limit  fixed,  "  by  us." 
Indefinite  Judgment.— See  Judgment  Indefinite. 

INDESIONATE,  indefinite. 

IHDESINENT,  unceasing.— a.  Baxter.' 

INDETERMINATE,  unfixed.   J.  Judgments,  see  Judgements  I. 

INDETERMINATENESS,  INDETEBMINATION,  charac- 
ter  of  the  indeterminate. — Bramhall.*  L.  J. 

INDETEEMINISM,  in  Kant,  the  theory  that  freedom  consists 
in  the  fortuitous  character  of  an  action ;  that  it  is  not  deter- 
mined by  reasons ;  that  to  a  free  being  good  or  evil  must  be 
alike  possible. — Fu. 

♦INDIFFERENCE  (LIBERTY  OF),  is  "  meant  to  describe  a 
state  of  mind  in  which  the  will  is  not  influenced  or  moved 
to  choose  or  to  refuse  an  object,  but  is  equally  ready  to  do 
either.  There  is  no  such  state  as  yolition,  irrespective  of 
motive,  and  this  phrase  should  be  discarded.  Liberty  of 
indifference  is  no  part  of  the  libertarian  or  free-will  doc- 
trine."—C.  F.  V. 

♦INDIFFERENT,  an  action  is  said,  "though  inaccurately" 
(C.  F.  v.),  to  be  indifferent f  that  is,  neither  right  nor  wrong, 
when  considered  in  itself. 

♦Indifierentism,  or  Identism,  q.  v, 

INDIRECT  (Lat.),  not  in  a  straight  line;  circuitous;  by  inter- 
mediate process;  applied  to  a  method  of  inference  and  re- 
duction of  the  syllogism. 

♦Indiscernibles  (Identity  of). 

INDISCERPTIBILITY,  incapacity  of  discerption,  or  separation 
into  parts;  applied  to  God,  soul,  spirit;  quality  of  the  indis- 
cerptible. — Bp.  Butler.' 

♦INDIVIDITAI,  *INDIVIDUALISM,  *INDIVIDUALITY, 

1  Nat  of  Human  Smd^  I.,  351.       <  An»wer  to  Hobbei.       •  Analogy,  Pt.  I.,  ch.  1. 
61 
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*INDIV1DTJATI09,  INDIVIDlTATOa,  relate  to  "  a  bfr 
ing  having  a  distiact,  circumscribed  existence/'  or  "sepa- 
rateness  of  being  which  distinguishes  one  person  from  an- 
other."—C.  F.  V.    See  Whewell/  Herbert  Spencer.* 

INDIVISIBILITT(Ger.  Untheilbarkeit),  incapabilityof  reduction 
to  parts ;  impartibility.— See  Atom,  Biviaibility,  Monadt 
Simplicity. 

INDOLES  (Lat.). — 1.  Of  things — inborn  or  native  quality; 
natural  quality ;  nature.  2.  Of  persons  —  natural  abilities, 
talents,  genius,  disposition. 

IiroiTCIANS  (opposed  to  Traduciatu),  those  who  believe  that 
the  soul  exists  before  the  body,  and  is  brought  in,  induced 
into  it,  at  conception. 

""INDUCTION  (Method  or  Process  of),  (see  Mill'),  "that  form 
of  the  reasoning  process  which  proceeds  from  particular  to 
generals." — 0.  F.  V.   Hence,  indticHve,  applied  to  syllogism. 
*Induction  (Principle  of). 

INEPT  (Lat.),  trifling;  foolish.  Hence,  IruptUude,  unfitness; 
ineptly f  ineptness, 

*INEETIA  (Ger.  7ydgheU).—Kmt:  '*The  incapacity  of  matter 
to  move  itself."  Whewell:*  "The  property  of  matter  by 
which  it  resists  the  reception  of  motion  —  by  which  it  reacts 
and  requires  an  adequate  force  in  order  that  any  motion  may 
result  .  .  its  inertness."  It  is  applied  also  intellectually  and 
morally. 

*rn  Esse ;  In  Posse. 

INEXISTENCR— 1.  (From  the  negative  particle),  non-exist- 
ence; 2.  (From  the  preposition),  existence  in;  inherence. 

*INF£BENG£  (see  Mill) : '  "  The  act  of  drawing  a  conclusion 
from  premises." — C.  F.  V.    It  is  mediate  or  immediate. 
♦Inference  and  Proof. 

INFIMA  (Lat.),  the  lowest ;  applied  to  tpeeiei, 

♦INFINITE  (Or.  airetpot: ;  Ger.  Unendliches)-^  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  indefinite  —  divided  into  mathematical  and  transcen- 
dental.   Hence,  infiniteneatt^  infinitude,  infinity. 

INFINITESIMAL,  infinitely  divided.  —  Berkeley,'  Herbert 
ypencer.' 

»  thxt.  of  Sdentific  ld«as,  II.,  14S  (ed.  1868).  «  Btnlogy,  ^{  72-74.  Do.,  p.  ill.,  ch.  8, 
p.  :ioi.  e«l.  1R5.5.  *  Logic,  pt.  iv.,  ch.  1,  §  1.  *  HisL  o/  SeienUJU  idetu,  *  Logic,  pi.  It. 
ch.  1,^1.    •.isM^fl.Jia.    TAycJMiyy. 
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nrFITJSHCE  (Lat. ;  Ger.  Einfluu),  the  operation  of  ttubetauce 
on  substance;  of  the  (letive  on  the  passive;  of  matter  on 
matter  (physical Z)  or  mind;  of  mind  on  mind  or  matter; 
of  principle  on  character,  or  of  character  on  principle. 

♦Influx  (Physical). 

INELUXIONISTS  (opposed  to  the  Cartesians  and  Leibnitzians), 
in  Psychology,  the  defenders  of  the  system  of  physical  influx, 
the  Aristotelian  scholastics,  and  many  others. 

INOEHI0VS(Lat;  Get.  Sinnreich),—!,  Of  persons— endowed 
with  good  capacity  or  genius;  talented;  inventive;  felici- 
tous. 2.  Of  things,  as  bearing  the  marks  of  the  ingenious 
mind,  showing  happy  adaptation,  skilful  mode  of  reaching 
an  end.    Hence,  Ingenuity, 

IKOEKITE,  innate.--South. 

IlfOENUOnS  (Lat.),  of  good  birth ;  open;  open-hearted;  frank ; 
noble;  the  opposite  of  furtive,  evasive.  (Ger.  Offenhertzig.) 
Hence,  Ingenuousness, 

IITHABILITT,  unskilfulness. 

DfHEEEH CE,  existence  in,  as  of  properties  in  subject  or  sub- 
stance. 

INHERIT AHCE,  in  Darwin,^  transmission  and  reception  by 
plant  or  animal  generation. — "  Perhaps  the  correct  way  of 
viewing  the  whole  subject,  would  be  to  look  at  the  inheri- 
tance of  every  character  whatever  as  the  rule,  and  non- 
inheritance  as  the  anomalv/* 

*IHHATE  IDEAS.  —A  priori  principles  of  knowledge  and  of 
action.  *^ Innate"  implies  that  the  power  of  recognizing 
such  principles  is  provided  for  in  the  constitution  of  the 
mind.  *'  Innate "  does  not  mean  inborn,  in  the  sense  of 
alleging  that  such  principles  are  a  conscious  possession  from 
the  moment  of  birth.  The  term  "  idea  "  should  be  discarded. 
—  C.  F.  V. 

nfOBSEBVABLES,  in  Cosmology,  objects  which  lie  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  senses. 

IN  OMNIBVS  AIiainD,  IN  TOTO  NIHIL,  something  in  all 
the  parts,  nothing  in  the  whole ;  applied  to  the  pretenders  to 
universal  knowledge. 

INOEOANIG,  void  of  organs ;  destitute  of  organization. 

INSANITY  (Lat.),  unsoundness,  unhealthiness,  disease,  mental 

1  Origin  of  Species,  6tli  «d.,  Load.,  1860, 14;  6th  ed.,  N.  Y.,  1877, 10. 
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sickness.  —  Cicero:  ^  "  Wisdom  is  the  si^nity  (healtii)  of  the 
mind ;  folly,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  insanity  (sickness)."  It  is 
the  generic  term  for  mental  disease.  Kant,'  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  mental  aberration  ( VerrucJbung),  has,  1.  Amentia 
( Ufi8innigkeit)f  frantic,  tumultuary  aberration ;  2.  Dementia 
(  WcLhnsinn),  methodic  aberration ;  8.  Insanity  (  WahnwUe), 
fragmentary,  distracted  aberration ;  4.  Vesania  (Abertntz)^ 
systematic  aberration.  "  Insanity  is  a  disturbed  power  of 
judgment,  in  which  the  mind  is  held  by  analogies,  which  are 
confounded  with  concepts  of  things  resembling  each  other.*' 

IlfSEPABABLE,  in  Logic,  marks  accidents  which  can  never  he 
changed ;  opposed  to  separable. 

INSTANCE,  an  example.  —  Jevons.' 

INSTAURATIO,  INSTAXTRATION,R£STOSATIOH.— ''The 
great  instauration  of  Lord  Bacon  —  Instauralio  Moffna" 

♦INSTINCT  (Ger.  THeb.  Naiurtrieb).^*'  Literally,  direct  or  im- 
mediate stimulus  from  within.  The  word  is  thus  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  our  ignorance  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the 
stimulating  power.  It  is  an  impulse  guiding  the  living 
creature  in  actions,  which  is  quite  apart  from  the  reasoning 
process  in  us,  and  superior  to  the  lessons  of  experience, 
gathered  by  application  of  our  rational  power."  —  C.  F,  V. 
"  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  power  of  special- 
ized instincts  is  transmitted  from  one  generation,  to  another, 
and,  where  the  circumstances  fJEivor  it,  goes  on  increasing 
from  age  to  age  in  intensity,  and  in  particular  adaptations  to 
the  purposes  demanded.  All  domesticated  animals  were 
originally  wild ;  but  when  once  tamed,  the  offspring  in  the 
next  generation  partake  of  the  domesticated  character  by  a 
specialized  instinct  The  case  is  the  same  with  animals 
trained  to  particular  purposes.  The  young  pointer  signals 
the  game  the  very  first  time  he  takes  the  field ;  the  yoang 
watch-dog  barks  at  a  stranger  without  ever  being  taught  to  do 
so.  All  confirmed  habits  which  become  a  part  of  the  animal 
nature  seem  to  be  imparted  by  hereditary  descent ;  and  thus 
what  seems  to  be  an  original  instinct  may,  after  all,  be  hat 
the  accumulated  growth  and  experience  of  many  genera- 
tions." -  Morell.*    See  Whewell.* 

»  7V»c.,  3,  5, 10.     «  AnUtrojiolngie  (1798),  g  42.    »  Lot,  m  Log^  227.     « hnlnd.  to 
PW.,  pt.  6,  ch.  3.   6  HiH.  ofScieuiif.  Ideas,  ch.  viil. 
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Instmot  ia  divided  into  general,  special,  primary,  voluntary, 
mechanical ;  natural,  cultivated,  diverted,  perverted ;  I.  of 
Affection  ;  I.  of  Art. 

Instinct,  Definitions  of. — 1.  In  the  article  of  Fleming  and  tlie 
additions  of  Calderwood  reference  is  made  to  Addison,  Bad- 
ham,  Barlow,  Bougeant,  Bushnan,  Coleridge,  Eranmus  Dar- 
win, Descartes,  French,  Gk>od,  Green,  Hancock,  Kirby, 
Morell,  Newton,  Norria,  Paley,  Poiigiiac,  Priestley,  Reid, 
Smellie,  Virey,  Whatcly.  2.  To  these  might  be  added  from 
the  ancients,  Aulus  Gellius,^  Cicero,*  Seneca,^  the  Stoics  and 
Zeno.^  3.  In  Philosophy,  from  Kant  to  the  present.  Biich- 
ner:  "There  is  no  such  thing  as  animal  instinct,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  No  blind,  involuntary  impulse 
controls  the  animals  in  their  acts,  but  reflection  based  on 
comparison  and  arguments;  the  intellectual  process  through 
which  this  takes  place,  is  in  its  essential  character  entirely 
the  same  as  in  man,  though  the  faculty  of  judgment  in  ani- 
mals, is  weaker."*  Charles  Darwin:  "There  is  no  funda- 
mental difference  between  man  and  the  higher  mammals  in 
their  mental  faculties.  As  man  possesses  the  same  senses  as 
the  lower  animals,  his  fundamental  intuitions  must  be  the 
same.  The  more  complex  instincts  seem  to  have  originated 
independently  of  intelligence."  ®  Hegel :  "  The  sole  distinc- 
tion between  animal  and  man  is  thinking"  (Denken,  cogni- 
tion through  notions).  "  The  animal  is  in  itself  unity  {Eins) 
with  God."  ^  Kant :  "  The  animals  ditiinguish,  but  they 
cannot  cognize  the  distinction  —  that  is  done  by  judgment^ 
of  which  they  are  not  capable.  If  man  had  mere  under- 
standing, without  reason,  he  would  be  in  no  respect  distin- 
guishable from  the  animals.  An  animal  is  already  all  that 
it  is  through  its  instinct;  a  reason  foreign  to  it,  the  reason 
of  another,  has  already  made  every  provision  for  it,  while 
man  uses  his  own  reason."  "InsHnot  is  the  internal  necessi- 
tation  of  the  faculty  of  desire  toward  the  possession  of  the 
object  before  it  is  cognized."*  Lichtenberg:  "The  animal 
is  always  to  himself  subject  only,  man  is  to  himself  object 

»  NocU»,  XII.  5.  «  De  FSnib.,  III.,  t.-vH.  ;  rV.  x..  xi«. ;  V.  ix.  »  BpUi.,  121.  *  Di- 
ogent*  LoertUu^  lib.  vii.  In  Zenon.  *  Kraft  und  SUtff,  273-275.  •  Dueent  of  Man  (1876), 
Part  I.,  ch.  iii.  See  "  /luttiietfce."  T  Weric*,  IX.  301.  •  Werk^,  I.,  72,  73 ;  IX.,  369 ; 
X.,330. 
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also."  ^  Schelling :  *^ '  Grod  is  the  soul  of  animals/  '  man  is 
his  own  soul/ '' '^  Schopenhauer:  ''The  aim  toward  which 
animals  work  so  directly  in  the  acts  of  instinct,  as  if  it  were 
a  known  motive,  reiuain.s  entirely  unknown  to  them.  The 
activity  of  instinct  in  insects,  connected  as  it  is  with  the 
ganglionic  system,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  activ- 
ity of  somnambulists.  The  animal  is  capable  of  receiving 
intuitive  representations  only,  man  can  have  abstract  repre- 
sentations, or  concepts."  '—-See  Steudel.* 

IHSTINCTIVE,  derived  from  instinct;  of  the  nature  of  in- 
stinct.— Darwin:^  ''An  action,  which  we  ourselves  should 
require  experience  to  enable  us  to  perform,  when  performed 
by  an  animal,  more  especially  by  a  very  young  one,  without 
any  experience,  and  when  performed  by  many  individuals  in 
the  same  way,  without  their  knowing  for  what  purpose  it  is 
performed,  is  usually  said  to  be  instinctive.  But  I  could  show 
that  none  of  these  characters  of  instinct  are  universal." 

INSTITUTE,  established  law,  principle,  precept ;  institution. 

"Thou  'rt  pale  in  nightly  studies  grown, 
To  make  the  Stoick  institutes  thy  own."— Drydkn.* 

INSTITUTION  (Lat.).— 1.  Arrangement;  setting  in  order;  dis- 
position; act  of  establishing;  founding;  that  which  is  es- 
tablished; that  on  which  the  establishing  depends;  primary 
principles.  {Qer.  Grundleffung.)  2.  Instruction;  education; 
training.  3.  Subject  matter  of  instruction  or  education; 
principles;  methods.  4.  Books  which  supply  elementary 
instruction. 

INSTRUCTION,  impartation  of  knowledge.— Hamilton.* 

INSTEUCTIVE,  imparting  knowledge;  applied,  in  Philosophy, 
to  sight,  touch,  and  hearing,  over  against  taste  and  smell, 
which  are  styled  affective.  Instructive  senses,  instruf^ve  per- 
ceptions.—See  IntellectaaL 

INSTBUMENTAL  PHIIOSOPHT,  a  name  of  Logic,  as  the 
organan,  instrument,  or  implement  of  all  philosophy  and  all 
science. — Krug. 

1  Verm,  Sekriff,  I.,  78.    •  ^^aturprocet9.  Werke,  Ab.  I.,  x.  387.    »  WeU  clt  IPiHe,  I^  7 
lao,  191,  192.    Beiden  Grundproblemf^  240,  241.      *Philo90pki«  «m  Umru$,  Ent.  Th. 
Zweit.  Abth.,  168-106.    >  Orifftn  qf  Specktt  eh*  8,  (Gth  edit.)    •  Aniiu,  t.  84.    t  u^te, 
Lectl. 
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INSTIBBECTIOB'  (Lat.),  uprising;  insurgency;  outbreak 
against  civil  power.    (Ger.  EmporungJ) 

IHTEGBAL  (Lat.),  untouched;  whole,  entire;  essential  to  en- 
tireness ;  constituent,  as  a  part 

INTEGEATION,  LAW  OF.-Relativity,  law  of,  q.  v. 

IirrEGKITY  (l-'ftt.),  completeness ;  entireness ;  blamelessness ; 
innocence ;  probity  io  the  measure  of  the  highest  principle. 

'XITTELLEGT  (Intellected,  a.,  InteUective,  Intellectual,  a., 
Intellectlial,  ».)*  —  ''More  exactly,  the  understanding  re- 
garded as  a  power  of  comparison  ;  more  widely,  the  whole 
rational  nature  of  man."  —  C.  F.  V. 
^Intellect  and  Intellectiou.    ^Intellect  and  Intelligence. 

INTELLECTUAL,  of,  pertaining  to,  derived  from  the  intellect. 
/.  cognition,  through  the  understanding  —  opposed  to  sensi- 
tive cognition  through  the  senses.  I.  philosophert,  repre- 
sented in  Plato,  maintain  that  in  the  senses  is  nothing  but 
illusion  ;  only  the  understanding  cognizes  the  true.  /.  tense, 
the  instructive  sense,  applied  especially  to  sight.  /.  sensibil- 
ity ,  deriving  pleasure  or  pain  from  the  exercise  or  restraint 
of  the  intellect.  /.  world,  the  intelligible  world.  /.  system 
of  the  world,  the  system  of  Leibnitz,  which  applied  to  the 
world  the  laws  of  the  pure  understanding,  without  regard  to 
sense-perception.  —  Kant.^ 

nTTELLECTUALISM,  Intellectual  Philosophy,  the  system 
which  maintains  that  thinking  (the  activity  of  the  under- 
standing, or  of  the  reason  taken  as  equivalents),  is  the  source 
of  all  true  cognition.  This  was  the  view  of  the  Eleatists, 
who  rejected  all  sense  cognition.   (Intellectually.) 

IHTELLEGTTTALIZE,  INTELLECTUATE  (Ger.  InUlUdvr 
iren),  in  Kant,  to  exalt  to  the  rank  of  intrllectual  objects. 
Leibnitz  inteUedualized  phenomena,  as  Locke  senswUized  the 
conceptions  of  the  understanding.' 

DTTELLECTXTS  (Lat.).^l.  Perception,  discernment,  by  tho 
senses.  2.  Mental :  understanding,  comprehension.  8.  The 
undeRitanding,  the  faculty  of  understanding:  intellect,  in- 
telligent ia,  rational itas.  (Gr.  vovc;  Fr.  Entendement;  Ger. 
Verstand.) 
^IntellectUB  Agens. — /.  archetypus,  the  archetypal  understand- 
ing, the  divine  mind  as  furnishing  model  and  law.  /.  discur- 

I  Rein.  Yem.^  312, 836,  881 ;  Proltgom.,  107.    *  Bein.  Vern.,  327 ;  Meiklojolin'a  Tranxl , 
196. 
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sivus,  the  discursive  understanding,  the  faculty  of  cognizing 
objects  through  concepts,  not  immediately.  /.  ectyptu,  ecty- 
paly  derivative  understanding,  opposed  to  /.  archetypm,  L 
intuUivuSy  intuitive,  immediate  understanding;  acting  by 
direct  perception  ;  opposed  to  /.  discursivus,  */.  patiens.  I. 
puntSy  pure  intellect,  in  contrast  to  sense  and  imagination. 
/.  speculcUivus,  the  speculative  understanding,  possessing  the 
power  of  abstract  processes.  —  Xant.^ 

nrTELLIOENGE,  (Intellectiis,  Intelligentia,)  lit.,  perception, 
discernment  by  the  senses. — 1.  Understanding,  knowledge ; 
the  power  of  discernment;  the  intellectual  faculty.  2. 
Substance,  spiritual  and  rational,  aa  "  God  is  the  supreme, 
is  pure  intelligence,''  ''Man  is  an  intelligence,  served  by 
organs."  Hence,  Intelligent,  Intel ligential. 
Intelligence,  Faculties  or  Modes  o(  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties. They  embrace  conception,  memory,  abstraction  and 
generalization,  judgment  and  reason,  imagination  and  the 
faculty  of  signs.  —  0.  D.  A. 

INTELLIGIBLE  (Lat.),  lit.  perceptible  to  the  senses ;  capable 
of  being  grasped  by  the  intellect ;  pertaining  to  the  intel- 
lect only ;  supersensuous,  (Ger.  UebersinnUehea.)  It  is  ap- 
plied to  universals,  the  categories,  to  the  ens  raiianis,  or  pure 
being  of  the  mind,  to  the  world  beyond  the  range  of  the 
senses. 
Intelligible  g^ds,  in  Plotinus,  ideas  considered  as  the  forms 
of  which  intelligence  is  the  matter. 

IHTELLIOIBILIA  (Lat.),  intelligibles,  objects  of  the  under- 
standing. 

INTELLIGO  (Lat. ;  lit.,  to  choose  between).^!.  Of  the  senses; 
to  perceive,  discern.  2.  Of  the  mind  or  understanding; 
to  perceive,  understand,  comprehend.  Ger.  Versiehen;  Fr. 
Entendre. 

INTENSION  (lit.,  a  stretching  out),  in  Logic  and  Metaphysics, 
involves  the  qualities  which  are  necessarily  poss^sed  by 
objects  bearing  a  particular  logical  name.  It  is  opposed  to 
extension,  which  includes  the  objects  to  which  the  name  may 
be  applied.  Metal  in  intension  is  defined  by  the  qualities 
common  to  all  metals.  Intension  is  synonymous  with  com- 
prehension, connotation,  depth.   Analysis  in  intension  is  syn- 

1  See  Melliu*B  fTdrterb.  Ventand, 
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thesis  in  extension.  As  the  intension  of  a  term  is  increased, 
the  extension  is  decreased.  An  intensive  syllogism  is  one 
which  involves  the  qualities  of  its  object.  See  Hamilton,* 
Jevons,*  Spalding,*  Thomson.* 
INTEKT  or  INTENTION  (INTENTIONALITY).-"  Some- 
times purposes  cherished  within,  but  practically  inoperative. 
More  frequently,  purpose  as  directing  the  use  of  means  for 
the  attainment  of  a  selected  end."  In  law  and  morals,  in- 
tention affects  the  character  of  the  action  following,  **  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  agent." — C.  F.  V . 

♦Intention  (Logical).  *lntention  (First  and  Second). 
INTENTION AI  SPECIES  or  FOBMS,  among  the  Peripatet- 
ics of  the  Middle  Ages,  intermediate  and  vicarious  objects 
between  the  mind  itself  and  the  external  object  of  thought. 
Intentional  marks  the  relative  and  accidental  nature  of  their 
manifestation. — Hamil  ton.^ 
INTEBEST  (Lat.;  Ger.  Interesse),  largely  used  by  Kant.«— The 
dependence  on  the  principles  of  reason,  on  the  part  of  a 
contingently  determinable  will;  ''that  whereby  reason  be- 
comes practical ; "  "  a  stimulus  of  the  will,  presented  through 
reason ; "  "  the  complacency  in  association  with  the  mental 
representation  of  the  existence  of  an  object ; "  "  the  associa- 
tion of  pleasure  with  the  appetitive  faculty,  if  this  linking  of 
the  two  be,  in  the  judgment  of  the  understanding,  valid,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  general  rule —  valid  for  the  subject  at  least." 

Interest  of  Inclination  (Hypothetical,  Sensuous,  Patho- 
logical), in  Kant,^  practical  pleasure,  in  as  far  as  it  is  united 
with  the  appetitive  faculty ;  interest  in  the  object  of  the  ac- 
tion ;  interest  in  behalf  of  inclination. 

Interest  of  a  Mental  Paenlty,  in  Kant,^  a  principle  which 
involves  the  condition  on  which  alone  the  faculty  is  exer- 
cised. 

Interest  (Categorical,  Moral,  Practical),  in  Kant,'  a  pure, 
unsensuous  interest  of  the  mere  practical  reason ;  an  interest 
in  the  observance  of  the  moral  law;  interest  in  the  action ; 
dependence  of  the  will  on  the  principles  of  reason  in  itself. 

I  L«et.  on  Ijogic^  Lect.  VIII.  *  Lessons  in  Logic,  Loss.  V.  >  Art.  Log.  in  Enr.ycloptcdia 
BrUanniea,  8th  ed.  *  Lanfs  of  Thought^  sect.  48-62.  »  Reid's  Works,  952,  953.  •  Grund- 
Irgung  wur  Mel.  der  &tt.,«8»,  71, 121  soq.  CfriL  d.  praU.  Vemunft^  127, 141, 144,  215  seq. 
Crit,  d.  UrtheUskr^  g  2  soq.  Rechtslekre,  Binl.  iii.  ^  Reehtslehre,  Iv.  M>'t.  der  SiU^SS*. 
•  Praet.  Vem^  215  seq.    •  PrwA.  Vem^  141, 142.    Grvndl.  s.  MsL  d.  SOL,  38». 
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nfTESXEDIATE  LIHK  or  CAUSE,  a  cause  between  the 
primary  cause  and  the  effect  A  is  the  cause  of  B,  and  B  is 
the  cause  of  C :  B  is  the  iniermedicUe  link, 

DfTEBMUNDIAy  the  metakosmia  of  Epicurus,  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  bodies  of  the  uniyerse,  where  the  life  of  the  gods 
was  spent,  free  from  all  care  about  the  affairs  of  the  creatures. 
— Cicero,*  Diogenes  Laertius.' 

DfTEENAL  (Lat.),  inward,  1.  as  opposed  to  the  outward ;  2. 
as  opposed  to  the  relative,  marking  what  a  thing  is  in  itself, 
apart  from  comparison  —  absolute.  (Ger.  innerlich.) — Kant.' 
/.  9en$et  in  the  Cartesian  school,  convertible  with  oomcIoum- 
fieM  in  general,  and  thus  came  to  be  frequently  applied  to 
denote  the  source,  complement,  or  revelation  of  immediate 
truths. — Hamilton.^  /.  senses,  in  the  Scholastic  Philosophy, 
opposed  to  the  external  senses  (sight,  hearing,  etc.),  were 
generally  accounted  four :  the  common  sense ;  imagination ; 
sensitive  judgment ;  sensitive  memory. — Hamilton.^ 

UTTERFBETATION   (Lat.),  explanation,  exposition.    (Ger. 
AusUgtmg,) 
♦Interpretation  of  Nature. 

nrXEBSTICE,  INTEBSTITIUM  (Lat.),  space  between.  (Ger. 
Zwischenraum,) 

IHTEBVAL  (Lat.),  space  between  ramparts  and  tents;  apace 
between,  either  of  locality  or  time. 

INTOLERANCE,  in  Ethics,  want  of  toleration ;  uuwillingne» 
to  yield  what  is  demanded  by  the  right  of  opinion. 

INTRAMUNDANE,  opposed  to  extramundaue ;  within  the 
world ;  neither  without  it,  nor  above  it. 

INTRINSIC  (Lat.),  lit.  following  into  the  Inside;  inner;  inhe- 
rent—  the  opposite  of  accidental ;  essential  to  the  nature  or 
character.  It  is  applied  to  qualities  and  properties;  in  Ethics, 
to  equity,  evil,  goodness,  worth ;  in  Logic,  to  argument. 

INTRODITCTION  (Ger.  Einleitung),  in  Philosophical  Litera- 
ture, the  name  of  a  class  of  books,  embracing  formal  Ency- 
clopcedia — the  branches  of  preliminary  philosophical  knowl- 
edge ;  Propffideutics,  Prolegomena :  Real  -  Encyclopaedia : 
sketches  of  the  various  departments.  There  are  also  special 
introductions  to  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Psychology,  Ethics, 
and  other  special  topics. 

I  Finib.,  H.  23.      «  X.  89.     »  Sein,  Fen*.,  3Sl.     ♦  *rt<f  •  Work*,  769.     »  Do.,  063. 
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INTEOTEBSION,  the  act  of  turning  the  mind  inward ;  applied 
to  the  faculties.  —  Berkeley.* 

INTUITION. —  "Immediate  knowledge — direct  perceiving  or 
beholding  of  an  object  or  principle.  Leibnitz  *  distinguished 
'knowledge*  (cognitio)  into  intuitive  and  symbolical.''  —  C. 
F.  V.  "An  intuition  is  any  knowledge  whatsoever,  sensuous 
or  intellectual,  which  is  apprehended  iminedlately;  a  notion, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  product  of  the  discursive  faculty,  is  any 
knowledge  whatsoever  which  is  apprehended  mediately"  — 
De  Quincey.'  See  Anschauimg. 
*In tuition  and  Conception. 

Intnition,  Philosophy  ot  Intuitional  Philosophy,  one  which 
rests  on  intuition,  external  and  internal  perception  ;  a  science 
of  experience.  —  Krug. 

INTUITIVE,  the  opposite  of  deductive;  reached  by  intuition; 
direct ;  applied  to  judgment,  knowledge,  reason ;  self-evident 
truth,  perception,  vision. 

INTUSSUSCEPTION,  the  reception  of  other  matter  into  or- 
ganic bodies. 

INUNDEESTANDDTO,  adj.,  devoid  of  understanding  or  of 
mental  faculties;  applied  by  Pearson^  to  beasts  and  plants. 

♦Invention. 

IN  VEEBIS  SIMU3  PACIIES,  MODO  GONYENIAMUS 

IN  EE,  we  need  have  no  difficulty  about  the  phrase,  if  we 
agree  in  the  thing.— See  Logomachy.  A  serious  difference 
in  words  usually  involves,  however,  a  real  disagreement  in 
view,  or  ignorance  of  the  truth ;  and  unity  in  the  thing  seeks 
a  common  formula. 

INVEESION  (lit.,  a  turning  upside  down),  changing  of  order; 
in  Logic,  a  mere  change  of  the  ordinary  succession  of  the 
parts,  the  parts  themselves  remaining  what  they  were ;  to 
bedistinguished  from  Conversion,  q.  v. 

INVOIUNTAEY,  without  will;  without  the  act  of  the  will; 
forced. 

INVOLUTION,  rolling  up,  infolding;  the  opposite  of  evolution, 
q.  V.  7%e  theory  of  involution  in  generation. — See  Evolution, 
Theory  of.  /.  of  Concepts,  I,  of  Notions,  relation  of  con- 
taining and  contained ;  in  comprehension,  opposed  to  sub- 
ordination.— Hamilton.* 

1  &HardiaM^  No.  89.     «  Opera.  PhUo;,  Erdmann,  p.  79.     «  Rkf.l"ric.     <  Exp.  of  Oned^ 
Art.  xJ.    ^  Lft^ic,  lob. 
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lOlf  IAN  PHUOSOPEY,  SCHOOL  OF  (IONICS),  the  earliest 
of  the  Greek  schools,. mainly  occupied  with  physics. — See 
Synthetical  Tables. 

IPSE  DIXIT  — he  (Pythagoras)  has  said  it—the  formula  which 
marks  reception  on  the  mere  authority  of  an  assertion. 

IPSO  FACTO — by  or  in  the  fact  itself — is  used  where  the  prin- 
ciple maintained  is  invoWed  iu  a  fact  admitted  or  proved. 

*Irony. 

IBSATIONALISM,  view  or  system  in  conflict  with  reason. — 
See  Bationalism. 

ntEELATION,  IBBELEVAirCT,  character  of  the  irrelevant  ; 
what  is  not  to  the  purpose ;  destitute  of  logical  connection ; 
as,  irrelevant  conclusion,  in  fallacy. — Jevons.^ 

ISAOOOE,  in  Philosophical  Literature,  Inirodiuition,  q.  v. 

ISODYNAMY,  character  of  the  Isodynsjuic,  of  equal  force, 
Equipollent. 

ISOLATIOIf  (Fr.,  from  Lat.),  insulation;  separation  or  shut- 
ting up  to  itself,  whether  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral. — L 
of  the  E(jo  (Ger.  holirtheit  des  Ich),  marks  the  absolute  in- 
dividuality of  the  human  person.  "  Between  the  Ego  and 
the  world  exterior  to  it,  and  especially  between  the  I^o  and 
the  Tu,  the  I  and  Thou,  there  lies  an  impenetrable  bound- 
ary. The  other  Egos  are  utterly  inaccessible  to  our  con- 
sciousness ;  our  Ego  is  utterly  inaccessible  to  them.  .  .  .  The 
longing  overwhelms  us  to  break  through  these  bounds  of  in- 
dividuality which  hem  us  in,  so  that  with  immanent  con- 
sciousness we  may  permeate  the  universe." — Steudel.' 

ISOSTHEHY,  in  the  ancient  Sceptic  Philosophy,  equal  force; 
applied  to  arguments  of  equal  weight  for  and  against;  logi- 
cal iaodynamy. — Diogenes  Laertius.' 

ITALIAN  PHILOSOPHY.-See  Synthetical  Tables. 
ITALIC  SCHOOL.— See  Synthetical  Tables. 


JACOBI,  F.  H.  (1743-1819),  SYSTEM  OF,  philosophic  belief, 
faith,  immediate  assurance  of  feeling  —  the  supersenHuous 
indemonstrable.^ 


1  Ln$.  in  Logic,  zxl.    *  PhiUMopfue  im  UmriUt  II.,  M^'2.    *  9,  73.    *  Kruath*!  Berk^ 
ley,  100,  101. 
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JITCTJNDITY  (Lat.),  quality  of  the  jucundunij  agreeableness, 
pleasantness,  to  the  senses  or  the  mind.  (Ger.  Annehmiich- 
keit.)— Sir  T.  Browne/  Kant.* 

JUDGE,  JUDEX  (the  Court),  (Ger.  Biehter),  one  to  whom  judi- 
cial authority,  the  right  of  decision  (juridical  faculty,  Ger. 
Befugniss)^  belongs. — J,  supreme  (Judex  supremuSy  Ger.  Oberste 
Richter),  is  one  from  whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal.  — 
Kant.» 
Judge,  to,  in  Ethics  and  Jus.,  1.  to  decide  upon  a  question  of 

morals,  or  of  character;  2.  to  pronounce  a  jural  decision. 
Judge,  to,   in  Logic,  is  to  conjoin,  or  separate  two  ideas.    We 
conjoin  them  when  we  think  that  the  one  agrees  with  the 
other  ;  we  separate  them  if  we  think  that  the  one  does  not 
agree  with,  or  is  repugnant  to,  the  other.  —  Baumeister.^ 

*  JUDGMENT,  '*an  exercise  of  comparison,  and  also  the  deci- 
sion reached."  —  C.  F.  V.  In  Kant,  the  judgment  is  the 
link  between  the  theoretical  and  practical  reason.  He  con- 
siders it  as  aesthetic  and  teleologic,  and  devotes  to  it  his 
"  Critique  of  the  Judgment." 
Judgment,  Faculty  of,  in  Kant,  tabular  view  of: 

I.  jE»thetic  Faculty  of  Judgment.  1.  Analytics,  a.  The 
beautiful ;  6.  The  sublime.    2.  Dialectics. 

II.  Teleological  Faculty  of  Judgment.  1.  Analytics,  a.  Ex- 
ternal conformity  with  plan;  b.  Internal  conformity  with 
plan.    2.  Dialectics. 

Judgment. — 1.  As  an  act.  (Lat.  Judicium;  Fr.  Jugemeni;  Ger. 
Urtheil,)  "  An  act  through  which  the  given  mental  repre- 
sentations first  become  cognition  of  an  object;"  "  the  mental 
representation  or  expression  of  the  unity  of  the  consciousness 
of  different  representations,  or  the  mental  representation  of 
their  relation,  so  far  as  they  form  one  notion  ;"  **  the  mode  of 
reducing  given  cognitions  to  the  objective  unity  of  appercep- 
tion."— Kant.*  2.  As  a  power  or  faculty.  (Lat.  Judicium^  vis 
judicandi;  Fr.  Jugernent;  Ger.  UrtheiUhraftj  U,  vermbgen.) 
^^The  second  of  the  three  superior  or  intellectual  faculties 
of  cognition — the  understanding,  the  judgment,  the  reason. 
It  is  the  faculty  of  judgments,  one  of  the  three  fii notions  of 

1  Vulgar  Errrmra,  L.  J.  «  UrtheiUkraft^  I  57,  238.  «  RechMehre,  xxlx.  160  seq.  *  In- 
stitut.  Philosoph.  HatiouaL,  |  185.  ^  NaiunoiueMchaft^  xix. ;  Logik^  1 17 ;  Hem.  reiii.^ 
141  ;  Meik1cjohn*g  Transl.,  87. 
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intellectual  power,  which  is  covered  hy  the  word  'understand- 
ing/ when  we  take  it  in  its  broad,  generic  sense." '  J.pvre,  J. 
(ranscendentalf  giving  a  priori  the  conditions  on  which  alone 
the  special  can  be  subsumed  under  the  general.' 

Judgment,  Critique  of  the  (Kritik  der  UrtheiUkraff),  the  IftBt 
of  Kant^s  great  critiques  (1790).'  After  the  introduction, 
the  Critique  is  arranged  as  follows : — I.  Critique  of  the  ^- 
thetic  Judgment,  i.  Analytic  of  the  aesthetic  judgment: 
1.  Analytic  of  the  beautiful ;  2.  Analytic  of  the  sublime; 
[3  ]  Deduction  of  the  pure  aesthetic  judgments;  [4.]  Taste, 
art,  and  genius,  ii.  Dialectic  of  the  Aesthetic  judgment, 
[iii.]  Appendix,  methodology  of  taste.  II.  Critique  of  the 
teleologic  judgment,  i.  Analytic  of  the  teleologic  judgment, 
ii.  Dialectic  of  the  teleologic  judgment,  [iii.]  AppendijL, 
methodology  of  the  teleologic  judgment 

Judgment,  Eclipse  of,  Lapse  of,  subsumes  the  special  under 
the  general. — Mellin.* 
JTJDOMEB'TS,  iBQTIIPOLLEirT,  those  to  which  the  same 
complex  notion  corresponds;  logical  equivalents. — Wolf.* 

Judgments,  JEsthetic,  in  the  sphere  of  taste,  pronounce 
whether  an  object  be  beautiful  or  ugly. — Kant.' 

Judgments,  AfELrmatiye,  in  which ''the subject  and  predicate 
are  affirmed  of  each  other;  in  negative  judgments,  they  are 
denied  of  each  other,  and  the  proposition  is  called  a  nega- 
tive"— ^Hamilton.^ 

♦Judgments,  Analytic. 

Judgments,  Categorical — 1.  In  Aristotle,  the  term  has  no  ref- 
erence to  his  ten  summa  genera^  but  signifies  affirmative  judg- 
ments. 2.  By  his  disciples  it  is  applied  to  a  judgment  in  which 
the  predicate  is  simply  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  subject,  and 
in  contradistinction  to  those  propositions  which  have  been 
called  hypothetical  and  disjunctive.  As  now  employed,  simple 
or  absolute;  opposed  to  conditional. — Hamilton.* 

Judgments,  Comprehensive,  or  Intensive,  if  the  subject  or 
determined  notion  be  viewed  as  the  containing  whole. — Ham- 
ilton." 

1  Rein.  Vej-n,,  1C9;  Meiklejohn's  Transl.,  103;  Anthropologif^  ^  31,  32.  (40.  41.)  •  rw 
theihl~raft^  xxvi.  '  Gesammtanigahe  (Leipsig,  18:!9),  VII.,  1-3T6.  KirchmaniL,  196Bl 
BeeWs  Atueug,  II.,  1-3S2.  Optra  (Born)  III.,  169-55.  Oitiqw  du  Jugememt  trad,  pnr 
J.  Bnmiy  2  v..  Par.,  1869.  Willich :  Elements  of  the  Critical  Fbilo^opky,  Lond.,  1795, 
103-113.  4  Woriffr*.  d.  A'n7.  P7ii7.,  ii.  674.  »  iojn'c,  ?  278.  •  ITrttrtWtfVl,  8  », !«.  PP- 
29,40.    TXc^ie,  176.    •  Zfl^ic,  166.    ^Loffic^lfXi. 
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Judgments,  Conditional,  the  opposite  of  categorical,  are 
those  in  which  the  relation  of  determination  between  the 
subject  and  predicate  depends  upon  conditions.  As  these 
conditions  may  lie  in  the  subject  or  in  the  predicate,  or  in 
both,  there  arise  hypothetical  (subj^t),  disjunctive  (predi- 
cate), hypothetico-disjunctive  or  dilemmatic  (both). — Ham- 
ilton.^ 

Judgments,   Congment,   Consonant,   Consentient,  where 

neither  contradiction  nor  contrariety  exists. — Hamilton.' 
Judgments,  Definite,  Determinate,  of  a  definite  or  determi- 
nate quantity,  as  their  sphere  is  circumscribed,  comprising 
the  two  subordinate  classes  of  General  or  Universal,  and  of 
Singular  or  Individual  propositions — Hamilton.' 
Judgments,  Dianoetic.— 8ee  Judgments,  Discursive. 
Judgments,  Different,  Diverse,  when  the  matter  and  form  of 
two  judgments  are  not  the  same. 

Judgments,  Dilemmatic,  Hypothetico-disjunctive,  are  those 

in  which  a  distinction  is  found,  both  in  the  subject  and  in 
the  predicate — a  combination  of  an  hypothetical  form  and 
of  a  disjunctive  form. 

Judgments,  Disoretive,  those  in  which  there  is  a  careful  and' 
successful  distinction  of  things  that  differ. 

Judgments,  Discursive,  Dianoetic,  are  those  which  are 
reached  by  a  train  of  reasoning.  —  Wolf. 

Judgments,  Disjunct.— See  Judgments,  Disparate. 

Judgments,  Disjunctive,  "  are  those  in  which  the  condition 
qualifying  the  relation  between  the  subject  and  the  predicate 
lies  proximately  in  the  predicate  —  D  is  either  B,  or  C,  or 
A  —  Men  are  either  virtuous  or  vicious."  —  Krug,*  Hamil- 
ton.* 

Judgments,  Disparate,  when  relatively  identical  judgments 
have  a  similar  subject,  their  predicates  are  disparate,  if  a 
similar  predicate,  their  subjects  are  disjuncL.  —  Hamilton." 

Judgements,  Empirical,  based  upon  experience. 

Judgments,  Extensive,  opposed  to  comprehensive^  are  those  in 
which  the  predicate  or  determining  notion  is  viewed  as  the 
containing  whole. 


1  £o^,  lOfr-170.    t£«^i84.    a  Zkyte,  171»  173, 176.    «  £«^  od«r  jDenJUdkre,  {  67, 
Anm.  8.    ^Logie^  169.    •Logic,  183. 
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Judgments  ( UrtheUe),  Forms  o(  in  Kani,^  Tabular  ^0wo£ 

All  judgmentB  are 

I.  According  to  Quantity,  either  1.  Universal;  2.  Particiilar; 
or  3.  Individual. 

II.  According  to  Quality,  either  1.  Affirmative;  2.  Negative; 
or  3.  Infinite  (limitative).  —  See  Judgments,  LimitatiTe. 

III.  According  to  Relation,  either  1.  Categorical ;  2.  Hypo- 
thetical; or  3.  Disjunctive. 

IV.  According  to  Modality,  1.  Problematic;  2.  Asaertory ; or 
8.  Apodictic. 

Judgments,  Hypothetical,  conditional  judgments  comprise 
three  species,  1.  Hypothetical ;  2.  Disjunctive  ;  3.  Dilem- 
matic.  'YTToiJcTfKdf  is  commonly  rendered  by  eondUianaii*; 
Boethius  uses  them  as  convertible.  Many  of  the  schoolmen 
used  hypothetical  to  designate  the  genus,  and  conditional 
the  species,  and  so  many  modem  compends,  Aldrich,  and 
Whately.  But  conditional,  as  the  more  extensive,  should 
designate  the  genus.  Hypothetical  judgments  are  those  in 
which  the  condition  qualifying  the  relation  between  the 
subject  and  the  predicate  lies  proximately  in  the  subject  — 
Hamilton.' 

Judgments,  Hsrpothetico-disjunctiye.  — 8ee  Jndj^ents,  Di* 
lemmatie. 

Judgments,  Identical,  Convertible,  Equal,  or  EqniTalent, 
opposed  to  different.—  See  Judgments,  JEqnipoUent 

Judgments,  Indefinite,  Indeterminate,  1.  In  the  common 
doctrine  of  the  Liogicians,  '^  those  in  which  the  subject  b  not 
articulately  or  overtly  declared  to  be  either  universal,  partic- 
ular, or  individual."  2.  In  Hamilton,  judgments  are  "of 
quantity  indeterminate  or  indefinite,  according  as  their 
sphere  is  uncircumscribed."' 

Judgments,  Individual,  Singular,  Expository,  I.  Those  in 
which  the  subject  is  a  minimum  of  extension ;  2.  In  Ham- 
ilton, judgments  of  a  determinate  quantity  which  are  of  a 
unit  indivisible.* 

Judgements,  Infinite,  in  Eant^  (unendliche  Urtheile),  the  third 
of  the  judgments  according  to  quality.  —  See  Judgments. 


1  Rfin.  Vemunffy  95 ;  Klrchiiianirs  edit.,  112,  and  his  note  27  ;  Opera  (Bom),  T.  c: 
Beck:  Ativmg^l.'2&\  Trnnsiat.  Hnywot^,  72;  Meiklejohn, 58.     *£of^  !«!.    * 
171.    «  Loytc,  171,  172.    6  Hein,  Vtmunft,  97,  98. 
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Formi  Oj^  Tabular  View.  They  are  judgments  in  which 
the  copula  is  affirmative  and  the  predicate  negative,  as 
**  man  is  immortal/'  in  which  not  only  is  mortality  excluded, 
but  a  deathless  being  is  asserted.  In  a  negative  judgment, 
as  such,  something  is  denied— nothing  is  affirmed.  In  an 
affirmative  judgment,  as  such,  something  is  affirmed — noth- 
ing is  denied ;  but  in  the  infinite  or  limitaHve  judgment,  q.  v., 
something  is  affirmed,  to  wit,  by  the  copula,  and  something 
is  denied,  to  wit,  by  the  predicate.  It  is  negativo-affirm- 
ative. — Krug.^  Kant's  own  explanation  of  infinite  judg- 
ments is  as  follows:  ''In  a  transcendental  logic,  infinite 
judgments  are  to  be  distinguished  from  affirmative  judg- 
ments, although  in  general  logic  they  are  properly  classified 
with  the  affirmative,  and  do  not  form  a  distinct  member  in 
the  division.  General  logic  abstracts  from  all  content  or 
matter  of  the  predicate,  even  though  it  be  negative  and  has 
regard  only  to  the  question  whether  the  predicate  is  to  be 
affirmed  of  the  subject,  or  to  be  denied  of  it.  Transcenden- 
tal logic,  however,  considers  also  the  judgment  according  to 
the  value  or  content  of  this  logical  affirmation,  an  affirma- 
tion by  means  of  a  simple  negative  predicate,  and  what  this 
affirmation  furnishes  us  by  way  of  gain  in  respect  to  the 
total  cognition.  Were  I  to  say  of  the  soul,  'it  is  not 
mortal,'  I  would,  by  a  negative  judgment,  at  least  have 
avoided  an  error.  By  the  proposition,  'the  soul  is  not 
mortal,'  I  have,  it  is  true,  so  far  as  logical  form  is  concerned, 
actually  affirmed,  inasmuch  as  I  put  the  soul  into  the  unlim- 
ited sphere  of  non-mortal  beings.  Now,  as  the  mortal  em- 
braces one  part  of  the  whole  sphere  of  possible  beings,  and 
as  the  non-^martal  embraces  the  other,  nothing  more  is 
asserted  in  my  proposition  than  that  the  soul  is  one  thing  of 
an  infinUe  multitude  which  still  remains  when  I  remove  the 
mortal.  But,  by  this  process,  the  infinite  sphere  of  all  the 
possible  is  only  so  far  limited  that  the  mortal  is  separated 
from  it  and  the  soul  is  placed  in  the  compass  which  remains. 
This  compass,  howeter,  after  this  abstraction,  stil]  remains 
infinite,  and  other  parts  can  be  removed  without  any  growth 
thereby  in  the  conception  of  the  soul,  or  in  the  affirmative 
determination.    These  infinite  judgments,  consequently,  are, 

1  Beuidb.  d.  PhtJoti^Me,  )  150  a. 
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as  regards  the  logical  compass,  actually  merely  limitatiTe  as 
regards  the  content  of  cognition  in  general,  and  hence,  in 
the  transcendental  table  of  all  the  momenta  of  thoughts  in 
the  judgments,  they  are  not  to  be  passed  over,  because  the 
function  of  the  understanding  exercised  by  them  may,  per- 
haps, be  of  importance  in  the  field  of  its  pure,  a  priori  cog- 
nition."^    Kirch mann's  note  on  this  passage  is  as  follows: 
"  Logical  Functions  of  the  Understanding.— The  neg- 
ative judgments,  such  as  *  man  is  not  mortal/ deny  the  copula, 
and,  therefore,  the  judgment,  as  such,  which  has  its  essentia] 
character  in  the  copula.    The  infinite  judgments,  as  '  man  is 
non-mortal'  (or  immortal),  do  not  deny  the  copula,  and, 
therefore,  do  not  overthrow  the  judgment,  as  such,  but  the 
predicate  of  it  is  a  negative  one,  and,  therefore,  according  to 
Kant,  infinite.    This  infinity,  however,  does  not  exist  if  the 
negation  is  designed  not  to  be  contradictory ^  but  only  eonirary 
*—  as  '  the  man  is  not  sick,'  i.  e.,  is  well.    In  which  proposi- 
tion the  predicate  embraces  no  infinity."    In  his  introdQc- 
tion  to  the  study  of  Philosophy,  Kirchmann  says, ''  The  not, 
the  negation,  implies  a  purely  relative  thinking,  in  which  no 
content  is  positive,  but  is  rather  held  back  in  thinking. 
When  we  say  *  red  is  not  yellow,*  ^ihis  man  i»  not  seeing 
(blind),'  '  this  tree  is  not  an  oak  (no  oak),'  the  second  concep- 
tion is  therebv  removed  finom  the  first.    The  word  *not^ 
needs,  in  order  to  its  complete  application,  the  determination 
of  two  points ;  thus,  '  red  is  not  yellow,*  is  a  phrase  in  which 
verbally  the  one  may  be  concealed   under  the  other.     We 
have,  then,  the  impression  of  the  non-yellow,  by  which  some- 
thing other  than  yellow  is  intended  but  is  not  further  deter- 
mined—  it  may  be  red,  blue,   or  acid,  or  hardness;    in 
general,  all  that  exists,  with  the  .exception  of  yellow,  is  the 
non-yellow.    In  this  greatest  extension  the  non-yellow  pre- 
vents the  contradictory  antithesis  of  the   yellow,   in  the 
narrower  extension,  where  between  what  is  not  yellow  and 
what  is  yellow,  there  remains  something  in  common ;  the 
non-yellow  forms  the  contrary  antithesis  to  the  yellow,  for 
example,  red.     The  non-yellow  can,  however,  also  mean  the 
pure  negation  of  the  yellow  without  thereby  having  any 
specific  reference.    In  this  third  signification  the  non-yellov 


1  JHein.  Vem.  (1799),  97,  98,  (Kirchmann)  115. 
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is  not  objectiyely  capable  of  mental  representatioD,  but  des- 
ignates only  the  pure  denying  of  the  yellow,  as  invoWing 
relative  thinking.  Which  of  these  three  significations 
the  word  'no/'  may  have  in  any  particular  case,  is  to  be 
determiue<i  by  circumstances.  V^ery  frequent  use  is  made 
in  language  of  ^not^  with  the  existent,  and  there  are  certain 
syllables  that  express  it,  as  *  less  and  un  *  (0.  g»i  helpless,  un- 
pleasant), and  '  in '  and  *  im*  (e.  g.,  indirect,  mmortal).  As  a 
rule,  these  syllables  express  the  contrary,  as  unwell  (  =  sick), 
uneven  ( =  rough ).  Nothing  (as  not  anything),  because  of  the 
wide  compass  of  anything,  designates  the  contradictory  of 
anything.  The  other  is  the  not  thisJ*^ — See  Judgments, 
Limitative. 

Judgments,  Intoitiye,  are  those  in  which  we  attribute  to  an 
entity  what  we  see  to  be  comprehended  in  the  notion  of  it ; 
as,  rain  is  moist. — Wolf. 

Judgments,  Limitative,  in  Kant,  who,  following  Boethius 
and  the  Schoolmen,  ^'explains  infinite  judgments  as  those 
which  do  not  simply  indicate  that  a  subject  is  not  contained 
under  the  sphere  of  a  predicate,  but  that  it  lies  out  of  its 
sphere, somewhere  in  the  infinite  sphere.  He  has  thus  consid- 
ered them  as  combining  an  act  of  negation  and  an  act  of  affir- 
mation, inasmuch  as  one  thing  is  affirmed  in  ihem  through 
the  negation  of  another.  In  consequence  of  this  view,  he  gave 
them,  after  some  Wolfians,  the  name  of  Limitative ...  a  third 
form  of  judgments  under  quality  —  affirmative,  negative,  or 
limitative." — Hamilton.* 

Judgments,  Logical,  "are  founded  on  conceptions  formed  by 
abstraction  and  generalization  from  the  primitive." 

Judgments,  Logical,  the  four  of  the  old  logicians,  as  to  quan- 
tity and  quality,  with  their  symbols,  are : 

Universal  Affirmative    .    .    A. 
Universal  Negative     .    .    .  E. 
Particular  Affirmative   .    .    I. 
Particular  Negative    .    .    .  O. — Atwater.* 

Judgments,  Modality  o£-^ee  Modality. 

Judgments,  Negative.--See  Judgments,  Affirmative. 

Judgments,  Opposed,  Confliotive,  "  when,  of  two  or  more 
judgments,  the  one  affirms  the  other  denies,  and  when  they 

1  ErlOuterungen  xmr  KriL  d.  rmn.  F«ni.,  27.  *  Logie,  179.  *  Lngio,  90. 
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are  thuB  reciprocally  different  in  quality.  Their  relation  in 
this  respect  is  called  apposition  —  either  contradiction^  repug- 
nance,  or  contrariety y — Hamilton.' 

Jadgments,  Particular,  when  the  predicate  ia  affirmed  or  de- 
nied of  an  indefinite  part  of  the  subject,  as,  *'  some  men  are 
orators." — Atwater.*  "  Whose  subject  is  a  common  term,  spe- 
cies, or  genus,  but  whose  predicate  agrees  only  with  certain  in- 
dividuals of  the  species  or  genus.  Its  mark  is«>m«." — Wolf.' 

Judgments,  Plnrativa,  "are  those  in  which  more  than  half, 
but  not  all,  of  the  subject  is  taken.  Of  a  similar  nature  are 
numerically  definite  judgments,  those  in  which  a  definite 
number  or  numerical  proportion  of  the  subject  is  taken." — 
At  water.* 

Judgments,  Practical,  those  which  bear  on  action,  conduct, 
the  common  conditions  of  life ;  those  which  apply  princi- 
ples correctly. 

Judgments,  Previous,  suspended  on  conditions ;  ad  interim ; 
provisional. 

Judgments,  Primitive,  give  only  the  predicate  of  existence 
— simply  affirm  that  a  phenomenon,  external  or  internal,  is. 
See  Judgments,  Logical.— Atwater.' 

Judgments,  duality  of,  has  respect  to  the  relation  of  the 
predicate  to  the  intension  of  the  subject — ^affirmative  or  neg- 
ative. 

Judgments,  (Quantity  of,  has  reference  to  the  relation  of  the 
predicate  to  the  extension  of  the  subject — universal,  partic- 
ular, or  singular. 

Judgments,  Eatioeinating,  involving  the  processes  of  reason- 
ing ;  opposed  to  judgments^  ratiocinated^  or  rationated,  which 
are  the  results  of  reasoning,  conclusions  from  syllogisms  of 
the  reason,  and  having  consequently  an  a  priori  ground. 

Judgments,  Belation  of,  has  respect  to  the  manner  of  con- 
necting the  predicate  with  the  subject  —  categorical  or  hypo- 
thetical. 

Judgments,  Simple,  are  those  in  which,  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
form,  there  is  but  one  subject  and  one  predicate. 

Judgments,  Singular,  are  those  in  which  the  predicate  is  af- 
firmed or  denied  of  individuals ;  or  when  the  subject  is  a 
plurality  of  individuals  taken  collectively. 

iLoffic,!^.   *  Logic,  B8.   *  JViiL  hoL  tive  Logica,  ^  21^.   «LcyJe,102.  ^  Logic^i^Si. 
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Jndgm^its,  Sabstitntive,  are  affirmative  judgments  which 
have  a  distributed  predicate.  They  are  called  substitutive 
because  the  predicate  may  be  substituted  for  the  subject, 
without  limiting  the  quantity  either  of  the  judgment  or  of 
the  predicate  substituted.  They  are  either  particular  or  uni- 
versal. The  symbol  of  the  universal  substitutive  is  U,  of 
the  particular  substitutive  Y. — See  JudgBLents,  Logical, 
the  Four. 

^Judgments,  Synthetic,  are  juci^raents  of  extension — op- 
posed to  judgmenU  aiwlyUc^  which  are  judgments  of  ex|4a- 
uatiou. 

*  Judgments,  Tautologous. 

Judgment,  Terms  of,  the  termini,  the  two  notions,  one  of 
which  is  at  the  beginning,  the  other  at  the  end  of  a  judgment 
—  the  subject  and  predicate. 

Judgments,  Universal,  are  those  in  which  the  predicate  is 
affirmed  or  denied  of  all  the  subjects  taken  distributively. 
Its  affirmative  mark  is  aU^  its  negative  mark  %wm. 

Judgments,  Vague,  in  which  the  notion  of  the  subject  does  not 
include  what  is  determined  by  the  predicate.  —  Wolf.' 
JURIDICAL,  JURISTIC  (Lat.),  1.  Acting  in  the  distribution  of 
justice.     ''  All  discipline  is  not  legal,  that  is  to  MLy  juridical, 
but  some  is  personal,  some  economical,  and  some  ecclesias- 
tical."— Milton.'    2.  Relating  to  jus,  or  law.    "Jurisprudence 
is  a.  juridical  science."   «/.  JRealigm,  J.  Idealism,  J»  SyrUheiism, 
mark  the  relations  between  the  metaphysical  systems  and  Jus. 
JURISCONSULT  (Lat.),  one  who  gives  his  opinion  in  cases 
of  law,  on  the  presumption  that  he  is  learned  in  the  law. 
(Ger.  Bechtsgelehrt,  RechtMkundig,) 
JURISPERITUS  (Lat.),  one  versed,  skilled,  experienced  in  the 

law.     (Ger.  Rechlser/ahren.) 
^JURISPRUDENCE,  "  rests  on  the  science  of  the  right.    For 
personal  rights  are  based  upon  what  is  right  in  human  con- 
duct."—  C.  F.  V.     See  Ahrens,'  Audisio,*   Kirchmann,' 
Post,*  Stahl/  Trendelenburg,^  F.  Walter,'  Whewell.'* 
JUS. — I-  prop,  {thai  which  joins  or  unites  together;  [morally]  that 


1  Lngir^  1 320.  >  (hlasttnon.  >  Droit  Xature!,  6th  ed  ,  1868.  *  MiiK/omaita,  4th  ed., 
1868.  •  Grnndb^riffe  ( VhU.  fftbl.),  1860.  «  XaturgeteU,  1867.  T  phiht.  d.  ReehU,  4th 
cd.,  1870.  •  Nat*rrec)it,  2d  ed.,  1SG8.  *  Noiumekt  u,  PDtUik,  2d  ed.,  1871.  ^HUL 
of  Moral  Fhiiot^  p.  16. 
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which  is  binding  in  its  tendency  or  character;  hence)  Law^ 
whether  natural,  human,  or  divine;  whether  written  or 
unwritten ;  whether  in  principle  or  in  practice.  A.  Of  Nat- 
ural Law,  Jus  Naturale,  i.  e,,  the  law  coinnion  to  ail  animate 
creation,  whether  men  or  animals;  1.  In  general;  2.  Espe- 
cially that  which  in  and  of  itself  possesses  the  principles  of 
law;  that  which  is  good,  right,  proper,  fair,  just;  justness, 
fairness,  equity.  B.  Of  Human  Law :  1.  Of  the  law  of 
nations  or  mankind,  the  law  commonly  in  force  amongst 
natioDs  or  mankind  collectively ;  2.  Of  civil  law  or  the  law 
of  particular  states.  II.  By  Metonomy.  A.  A  right  or 
privilege  resulting  from  law  of  any  kind.  B.  Permission, 
liberty,  conceded  right ;  power  of  doing  anything  founded 
on  another's  permission  or  leave.  C.  Power,  authority,  as 
resulting  from  law  of  any  kind.  — W.-R.  Whewell's  Ele- 
ments of  Morality,  including  Polity,  in  Book  II.,  treats  of 
Jits.  Of  Rights  and  Obligations.  Book  VI.  Internationai 
Jus.  Rights  and  Obligations  between  States. 
Jus  is  classified  or  characterized:  1.  By  adjectives  or  parti- 
ciples :  as,  acquired,  external,  civil,  general  or  strict,  connate, 
inborn,  native,  natural,  internal,  contrasted,  controverted, 
cosmopolitan,  broad,  lax,  strict,  sovereign,  personal,  most 
personal,  really  personal,  positive,  real.  2.  By  the  posses- 
sive case:  of  a  state,  of  nations,  of  exile,  of  fruition,  of  usu- 
fruct, of  using,  of  punishment,  of  the  sword,  of  hospitality, 
of  habitation,  of  protection,  of  majesty,  of  nature,  of  neces- 
sity. 

JTrSJUBANBTTH  (Lat.),  an  oath,  q.  v.     (Ger.  Bid.) 

JUST  (Lat.).— 1.  In  accordance  with  the  principles  of  law  or 
justice;  upright.  2.  Founded  or  resting  on  (natural)  law; 
equitable;  right;  proper.  3.  Accordant  with  divine  law; 
right ;  what  ought  lo  be. 

^JUSTICE,  "the  equal  between  man  and  man,  grounded  on 
equal  subjection  to  moral  law  and  equality  of  rights  among 
men,  or  founded  upon  mutual  contract  or  natural  rela- 
tions."— C.  F.  V.  Distributive  justice  has  been  divided  into: 
1.  Remunerative;  2,  Primitive;  3.  Civil. 

JTTSTIFIGATION  (Lat.).— 1.  Properly,  the  making  or  repre- 
senting one  as  observant  of  (human)  law;  hence,  by  me- 
tonomy of  effect  for   cause,  of  a  judge,  the   abaolving. 
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acquitting,  releasing  from  charge  of  being  nnjust;  par- 
doning, forgiving,  treating  as  if  jost.  2.  The  doing  or 
acting  justly.  3.  The  rendering  just.  4.  Tlie  declaring, 
showing,  representing,  proving  as  just.  5.  Vindicating, 
excusing,  exculpating  the  unjust  as  if  he  were  just.  (Ger. 
Bechtferttgutiff.) 
JTTXTAPOSITION  (Lat.),  placing  together;  apposition;  anti- 
thetical to  opposition. 


*KABALA,  CABALA,  KABAUSH,  KABALISTIC  PHI- 
LOSOPHT.— See  Hosenroth.* 

KAN  AD  A,  KASYAPA,  founder  of  a  system  of  atomism,  which 
bears  in  India  the  name  Veisishika. — See  Analytical  Tables. 

KANT  (Iramanuel,  1724-1804),  SYSTEM  OF.  KANTIAN 
SYSTEM,  KANTIANISM,  KANTISM,  the  Critical  Sys- 
tem, Criticism  (Kriiidsmtis), — It  seeks,  by  an  acute  exami- 
nation of  the  cognitive  faculty,  to  reach  what  is  necessary 
and  of  universal  validity  in  our  knowledge,  over  against  the 
merely  empirical.  Things  are  known  not  as  they  are  in 
themselves,  but  only  in  phenomenon ;  transcendental  cogni- 
tion is  unattainable.  God,  freedom,  immortality  are  postu- 
lates of  the  practical  reason ;  the  imperative  of  the  moral  law 
is  categorical.' 

KANTO-PLATONISM,  in  France,  Platonic  and  Kantian  ideal- 
ism conjoined.  It  was  attributed  to  Cousin. — Krug  (1883). 

KAPILA,  GAPIL A,  a  Hindoo  philosopher,  founder  of  the  Sank- 
hya  system. 

KAKIKA,  in  Hindoo  philosophy,  verses  which  concisely  state 
the  principal  theories;  more  especially  a  statement  of  the 
Sankhya  doctrine  in  metrical  form. 

KINEMATICS,  CINEMATICS,  KINETICS  (Or.),  the  sci- 
ence of  motions. 

^KNOWLEDGE  (see  Cognition),  "is  simple  or  complex,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  concerned  with  a  single  thing  or  with  rela- 

1  Kafibnla  Deiiudata^  in  A.  J.,  tl.  9.  >  CHtiqw.  of  the  Pure  TZmmw,  1781.  Ptactical 
Retuony  1788.  Judgment^  1790.  Religion  wiOiin  Uie  Limits  of  mrre  Reason^  1793.  At*- 
thrifpology,  1798.  Works:  Uarteiuteiii,  1867-69 ;  Boaenkranz  and  Schubert,  18;iM0; 
Kircbmanu,  1860  seq. 
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tions.  It  is  immediate  or  mediate,  according  as  the  thing 
itself  is  known,  or  knowledge  is  acquired  through  some  rep- 
resentation, or  through  a  rationalizing  process." — C.  F.  V. 

Knowledge,  Knowing,  (Cognition,  CogniEing,)  Charac- 
ter of,  as  defined  in  the  later  schools  of  philosophy. — 
Baader:  "True  cognizing  is  an  interdwelling  of  the  cog- 
nizor  in  the  cognized  —  man  has  this  sort  of  immanent  cog- 
nition of  God."*  Chalybiius:  "That  only  can  be  immedi- 
ately certain  which  the  subject  grasps  in  itself,  what  reveals 
itself  in  the  immediate  self-consciousness  of  the  subject."' 
J.  G.  Fichte:  "Knowing  lifts  itself  above  itself  and  the 
world  that  is,  and  not  until  it  is  beyond  this  world  is  it 
knowing.  Knowing  is  not  a  mere  knowing  of  one's  self,  but 
a  knowing  of  God,  but  by  no  means  of  a  being  exterior  to 
God.  It  is  expression  of  God."'  Kant:  "Holding  for 
true,  or  the  subjective  validity  of  the  judgment,  in  relation 
to  the  conviction  (which  is  at  the  same  time  objectively 
valid),  has  these  three  gradations :  opinion,  belief,  and  know- 
ing (  Wissen),  .  .  That  holding  for  true  which  is  both  subjec- 
tively and  objectively  sufficient  is  knowing."  *  Kitz :  "  Cog- 
nizing is  nothing  but  knowing  one's  self;  the  human  cog- 
nizing must  be  what  it  cognizes,  and  cognize  what  it  is."^ 
Lasalle :  "  If  the  logical  notion  (t.  e.,  the  subject)  be  not 
itself  the  proper  self-positing  inner  thing  of  objectivity,  this 
inner  will  forever  remain  to  it  a  sealed  external."*  Miche- 
let:  "In  that  philosophy  (Hegel's)  is  involved  the  absolute 
knowing."^  Schelling:  "Knowing  is  identical  with  intel- 
lectual intuition  ;"  "it  is  an  imaging  of  the  infinite  in  the 
soul ;  a  being  of  the  absolute  in  knowing,  and  of  knowing 
in  the  absolute."  "The  soul,  having  intuition  of  itself  under 
the  form  of  eternity,  has  intuition  of  the  Essence  itself." 
"A  mediated  cognition  cannot  be  an  adequate  one.  The 
soul,  therefore,  can  have  no  adequate  cognition  of  things  or 
of  itself.  That  only  is  knowing,  when  knowing  and  being  are 
the  same  thing."  "Man,  in  his  intellectual  intuition  or 
imagination  (which  is  the  understanding  in  the  act  of  intui- 


1  Qnot.  in  Steiid^'t :  iYiii.  i.  Umri$»,  I.,  258.  *  PuntUimenUd  fhihsophiey  *23.  '  M'Usen- 
M-.h'i/UMitf,  ^  :X2.  Thntttachfn  of.  ^«CM««(*^wt,  ch.  t.  ( HV/Are,  II.,  6S5).  WinenKkaJt*- 
trhre  in  (Tmn**,  1 12  (  Werkt,  II.,  706).  *  Rtin.  Vern.,  860  (cf.  p.  U5).  Meifctrjolio,  49S. 
IliiyiviioiV  017.  M  e<1.  eu  thiiu^ui*,  Titutot,  II.,  4(Xi.  ^  Zltchr,  v.  FichU^B.  48,  8S6. 
•  ZUchr.  '♦  Der  O'miunke;'  11.,  14«.    T  i^,^  n.,  2tt7,  268. 
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tion),  has  such  immanent  cognition,  and  in  it  an  absolute 
cognition  of  the  eternal/'*  Schopenhauer:  "Knowing  in 
general,  is  to  haye  in  the  power  of  our  mind,  for  voluntary 
reproduction,  those  judgments  which  have  in  anything  ex- 
ternal to  them  their  sufficient  reason.  The  abstract  cogni- 
tion, grasped  in  concepts,  is  consequently  alone  a  knowing. 
This  knowing,  therefore,  is  conditioned  by  reasons,  and  as 
the  animals  lack  reason,  we  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  affirm 
that  they  tnow  anything,  although  they  have  intuitive  cogni- 
tion. Knowing  is  related  to  intuiting,  as  the  cognition  of  the 
reason  to  the  cognition  of  the  understanding.  Knowing  is 
the  abstract  consciousness,  the  having  fixed  in  the  concepts 
of  the  reason,  what  has  been  in  general  cognized  in  other 
ways.  .  .  .  The  knowing  of  the  profoundest  scholar  is  only 
virtually  existent;  actually^  he  is  limited  to  the  solitary  men- 
tal modification  of  which  he  is  at  the  moment  conscious. 
There  is  an  amazing  contrast  between  what  he  knows  in  po^ 
tentia,  and  what  he  knows  in  actu.  The  former  is  a  bound- 
less, almost  chaotic  mass,  the  latter  a  solitary  clear  train  of 
thought."'  Steudel:  '^By  the  actual  cognition  of  an  ob- 
ject we  mean  a  cognition  which  completely  penetrates  into 
its  object,  so  that  no  part  and  no  relation  of  the  object  re- 
mains unopened  to  the  cognition,  none  of  which  it  is  not 
master ;  on  the  contrary,  the  object  in  its  total  matter  and 
essential  character  passes  into  the  cognition.  Such  a  cogni- 
tion is  with  justice  styled  adeqtmte^  because  it  embraces 
everything  that  is  in  the  object  itself.  Such  a  cognition  we 
have  of  our  own  feelings,  sensations,  sense-perceptions, 
thoughts,  mere  forms,  general  notions  and  concepts  —  in  a 
word,  of  what  passes  in  ourselves."  • 

Knowledge,  Gla«8ified  and  Characterized.    Knowledge, 

Absolute,  "  carries  with  itself  the  perception  of  its  necessary 
and  universal  validity."  —  P.E.Chase.*  K.,  Acroamatlc, 
discursive,  philosophical,  derived  from  the  notions.  K., 
Actnal,  as  opposed  to  habitual,  that  which  is  limited  to  a 
transient  act  of  cognition.  K.,  Adventitious,  in  Cartesian- 
ism,  that  which  comes  to  the  mind  in  ripening  years; 

>  /Vm.  Dartlell.  a.  d.  Syd.  d,  PhUotoph.,  |g  H.,  I  v.    Werke,  I.,  It.  366,  891 ;  vi,  81,  630; 
vll.  OS.    t  wdi  ah  WilJe,  u.  Vt/rttell.,  I.,  60,  73  seq.;  II.,  154.    »  PJiilosnpk.  im  Ufnris*^ 
I.,2&0-259.    *  Intellect.  Sjfmbolitm,  I  ^&J. 
(i3 
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opposed  to  innate  and  factitious,  K.,  Analytic^  that  which 
simply  uiiiblds  what  is  embraced  in  a  notion ;  opposed  to 
knowledge  syntlietic,  q,  v.  K.,  a  Posteriori,  empirical,  me- 
chanical ;  derived  from  experience,  by  perception.  K.,  a 
Priori,  independent  of  all  experience  and  sense-perception. 
K.,  Discursive,  derived  from  notion^  acroamatic.  K.,  Em- 
pirical, a  posteriori.  K.,  Factitioas,  that  which  results 
from  our  own  mental  combinations ;  opposed  to  innate  and 
adventitious.  K.,  Habitual,  that  which  is  constant,  as  op- 
posed to  the  actual.  K.,  Historical,  objective,  cognifio 
exdatis.  K.,  Hyperphysical,  speculative.  K.,  I]iiiaediate» 
that  between  which  and  its  object  there  is  no  other  knowl- 
edge. K.,  Innate,  in  the  Cartesian  system,  inborn,  originat- 
ing with  the  being  of  the  mind,  or  involved  of  necessity  in 
its  development.  K.,  Intellectnal,  derived  from  principles^ 
rational.  *K.,  Intuitive.  K.,  Mathematical,  derived  from 
the  construction  of  notions.  K.,  Mechanical,  a  posteriori^ 
*K.,  Mediate.  K.,  Metaphysical,  lying  outside  of  experi- 
ence, a />rtori.  K.,  Objective,  historical.  K.,  Philosophi- 
cal, discursive.  K.,  Practical,  that  which  has  to  do  with 
the  dctermiuing  grounds  of  the  will,  by  which  we  know  duty. 
*£.,  Presentative.  K.,  Problematical,  "or  belief,  covers 
everything  which  we  believe  to  be  true,  but  the  truth  of 
which  depends  on  circumstances  which  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  determine  with  certainty."  —  P.  £.  Chase.  K.,  Pore^ 
a  priori^  free  from  the  empirical.  K.,  Qoidditative. — See 
Qniddity.  K.,  Rational,  intellectual,  cognitio  ex  prindpiis, 
K.,  Real,  ''  embraces  every  fact  which  we  are  compelled  to 
believe  by  the  constitution  of  our  minds,  but  of  which  we  do 
not  perceive  the  entire  necessity."  —  P.  E.  Chase.  *K.,  Re- 
mote. *K.,  Representative.  K.,  Speculative,  hyperphysi- 
cal, directed  to  objects  of  which  we  can  have  no  experience. 
*K.,  Symbolical.  K«,  Synthetic,  links  notions  which  are 
not  contained  in  each  other — opposed  to  knowledge  ana- 
lytic. K.,  Theoretical,  in  Kant,  *'  knowledgeof  that  which 
is,  as  opposed  to  practical  knowledge,  as  knowledge  of  that 
which  ought  to  be."  ^  K.,  Transcendental,  in  Kant, ''  that 
which  is  occupied  not  so  much  with  objects  as  with  the  mode 
of  our  cognition  of  these  objects,  so  far  as  this  mode  of  cog- 
nition is  possible  a  priori"* 


>  Oril.  d.  r.rem.,  C6l ;  Melklojoliii,  3»9.    * Cnt.  d.  rein.  VerHUuJl,  26;  Melklejobn,  1«k 
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KTISHATOLATST  (Or.),  worship  of  the  creature;  generic 
name  for  idolatry. — Krug. 

K7EI0LEXY,  KTEIOLOOT  (Or.),  the  use  of  literal  expres- 
sions, as  opposed  to  figurative;  of  clear,  as  opposed  to  ob- 
scure— antithetical  to  Akyry.  K]rriologic,  speaking  liter- 
ally, applied  to  that  kind  of  hieroglyphics  which  consists 
of  simple  pictures  of  the  things  meant;  opposed  to  symbolic. 


LABTEIHTH,  PHILOSOPHICAL,  an  intricatesystem.  Bayer's 
Filum  (Thread  of  the  Labyrinth),  1G63,  is  a  Logic. 

LAITY,  transferred   from  theology ;   the  body  of  those  whose 
knowledge  is  not  scientific. 

LAHAISM,  a  form  of  Buddhism. 

LAHA  CAPEDTA  (goat's  wool),  in  Logic,  insignificant  things 
which  give  trouble,  but  do  not  reward  it. 

^LANGUAGE,  "expression  of  thought,  feeling,  and  purpose, 
whether  spoken  or  written."  —  C.  F.  V. 
Language,  Philosophical,  1.  that  in  which  words  have  an 
essential  significance.  —  Wolf*  2.  The  terms  and  modes 
of  expression  actually  employed  in  philosophical  writings, 
which  should  be  free  from  a  false  technicality  and  pedantic 
obscurity,  on  the  one  side,  and  a  show  of  popularity,  incon- 
sistent with  thoroughness,  on  the  other.  Hegel :  "Philoso- 
phy is  in  its  very  nature  something  esoteric,  neither  made 
for  the  populace  nor  capable  of  being  fitted  for  them;  the 
very  thing  which  constitutes  it  philosophy,  is  that  it  is  di- 
rectly in  antithesis  to  the  understanding,  and  consequently 
yet  more  to  that  plain  common  sense  by  which  is  meant  the 
local  and  temporary  narrowness  of  a  particular  generation  ; 
in  relation  to  this  the  world  of  philosophy  is  in  and  of  itself 
a  world  turned  upside  down." '  **'  The  common  way  may  be 
pursued  in  the  common  coat ;  but  the  sublime  consciousness 
of  the  eternal,  holy,  infinite,  takes  to  it  the  apparelling  of  a 
high  priest."'  "  A  natural  philosophizing,  that  thinks 
proper,  in  place  of  the  rational  concept,  and  in  fact  because 


» Psychol.  Emp.,  {§  303-306.    «  Wegen.  d.  Philow.pli.  Kritik.,  Werke,  XVI ,  46.    •FtiO- 
nonunoloffie  d,  GeiUe*.  Vorr.^  Werht^  II.,  50. 
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it  is  destitute  of  it,  to  substitute  a  vivid,  poetical  style  of 
tbinking,  brings  to  its  mart  arbitrary  combinations  of  an 
imagination  which  has  been  simply  disordered  by  thought  — 
brings  products  which  are  neither  fish  nor  flesh,  neither 
poetry  nor  philosophy.'*  *  Kant :  '*  There  is  nothing  but  in- 
sipidity in  the  superfine  wisdom  of  those  who  take  well- 
established  and  useful  concepts  and  drop  them  into  their 
logical  crucible,  where  they  sublimate  them,  and  refine  them, 
and  subtilize  them,  till  they  pass  off  in  vapors  and  volatile 
salts."  *  liosenkranz :  "  Philosophical  delineation  cannot 
dispense  with  the  art  of  diffuseness.'' '  Scheliing:  ''The 
difficulty  of  understanding  philosophy  lies  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  and  there  must  forever  be  in  it  something  unin- 
telligible to  the  mass  of  men/'  yet  *'  the  unintelligibleness  in 
the  presentation  of  it  is  too  often  caused  by  nothing  but  the 
want  of  clearness  in  the  thought."*  Schopenhauer:  "A 
writer  who  is  clear  to  the  bottom,  and  distinctly  understands 
what  he  thinks  and  means,  will  never  write  obscurely,  will 
never  present  vague,  ill-defined  notions,  and  search  round 
for  hard,  complicated  terms  from  other  tongues  in  which  to 
express  them."^  '*  There  is  a  sort  of  diffuse  abstractness 
which  at  last  suspends  all  thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
reader,  for  it  leaves  him  nothing  to  think  about  —  nothing  is 
left  but  empty  pods  — to  put  forth  an  effort  on  it  creates  a 
sensation  like  that  which  follows  the  attempt  to  hurl  away 
something  excessively  light."  "  I  hear  the  mill-wheels,  but  I 
see  no  meal."  • 
Language,  Universal,  in  Wolf,  one  which  all  nations  could 
understand.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  use  a  common 
character  for  their  words,  yet  cannot  understand  each  other 
in  speaking.  The  Arabic  numerals  are  the  characters  of  a 
proximate  universality. 
LATENT  MODIFICATIONS  OF  MIND. -Sir  W.Hamilton 
recognizes  three  degrees  of  mental  latency :  1.  That  which 
belongs  to  all  the  parts  of  our  knowledge  which  we  are  not 
thinking  of  at  the  time.  I  know  a  language  not  merely 
while  I  make  use  of  it,  but  inasmuch  as  1  can  apply  it  when 

1  Werke,  IT.,  54.  *  Wrrke,  I.,  176.  •  P^ifehologie,  €r$L  Au^,  V(amd^  xix.  «  Wa^ 
I.,  X.  163;  II.,  ill.  18.  ft  WfH  ah  Will.  u.  Vortt^  4Ui  ed.,  m3,  L  fiOS.  *  WHi  alt  WOU, 
11.  G9,  90,  159,  100;  FUrrri/a,}.  149. 
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and  how  I  will.  2.  When  the  mind  contains  knowledge  or 
habits  of  action  of  which  it  is  wholly  unconscious  in  its 
ordinary  state,  but  which  are  revealed  to  consciousness  in 
certain  extraorduiary  exaltations  of  its  power — memory  of 
languages  brought  by  fever ;  and,  3.  Mental  modifications 
of  which  we  are  unconscious,  but  which  manifest  their  ex- 
istence by  effects  of  which  we  are  conscious — "When  we 
hear  the  distant  murmur  of  the  sea  —  this  is  a  sum  made  up 
of  parts  —  and  if  the  noise  of  each  wave  made  no  impression 
on  our  sense,  the  noise  of  the  sea,  which  is  the  result,  would 
not  be  reali^d."  In  like  manner  one  thought  rises  after 
another  whose  consecution  we  cannot  trace  to  any  law  of 
association  with  the  preceding,  but  both  are  associated  with 
an  intermediate  thought  which  latent  at  the  time  suggests. 
K  a  number  of  balls  be  placed  in  a  line,  and  the  cue  at  the 
end  of  the  line  struck,  motion  will  be  manifested  by  the  ball 
at  the  other  end,  but  not  by  the  intermediate  balls.  Some- 
thing like  this  is  the  train  of  thought.^  —  F.  V.  3. 

LATITUBHTARIAHS,  in  Ethics,  those  whose  views  are  loose. 
The  looseness  may  be  practical  or  theoretical.  It  is  applied, 
in  .Esthetics,  to  those  who  contend  that  art  may  lawfully 
give  pleasure  at  the  expense  of  moral  purity.  —  Erug. 

♦Laughter. 

*LAW. —  "  Law  is  physical,  established  sequence ;  inteUeciua!,  a 
condition  of  intellectual  action  in  order  that  truth  may  be 
reached;  and  moral,  an  imperative  which  determines  the 
right  guidance  of  our  higher  life."  —  C.  F.  V. 
♦Law  and  Cause.    ♦Law  and  Form. 

Law  and  Inclination,  in  Ethics,  the  question  whether  pure 
morality  is  conformity  with  the  law^  simply  because  it  is  the 
law,  or  whether  it  is  connected  with  feeling  and  moral  pleas- 
ure— is  duty  absolutely  for  duty's  sake,  or  does  it  include 
inclination  ?  It  is  the  question  raised  by  Kant*s  Categorical 
Imperative,  q.  v.,  for  Kant's  view.  Beneke :  "  The  moral  is 
grounded  entirely  in  the  moral  feeling,  and  all  categorical 
imperatives  are  nothing  more  than  feelings.  Feeling,  not 
reason,  is  to  judge  in  regard  to  morality."  *  J.  G.  Fichte : 
"  In  morals,  the  feeling  decides.    This  decision  indeed  rests 

1  Leehiref,  III.,  p.  ^tb :  set)  Morel I's  lutrod.  In  Mental  Philot.^  part  I.,  ch.  3.    *  Gr%Hdl, 
d.  Physik  d.  SiUen,  %  10, 79,  220,  280 :  Sohutuchi.  9. 
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upon  a  law  grounded  in  the  reason,  and  disclosed  from  the 
transcendental  point  of  view/'  ''All  self-crucifixion  and 
mortification  is  to  be  rejected  —  that  is  to  be  cast  from  us, 
which  insures  no  happiness,  in  order  that  we  may  reach  ihat 
which  gives  us  boundless  happiness."  *'  The  only  possible 
confession  of  faith  is :  Perform,  in  every  case,  what  duty  en- 
joins, gladly  and  without  constraint,  free  from  doubts  and 
prudential  hesitations  about  the  consequences."  "When 
man's  destination  rises  before  him  he  embraces  it  with  a  lore 
unspeakable,  with  the  purest  delight  Henceibrth  he  does 
nothing  with  dislike.  Everything  he  doe^,  he  does  with  su- 
preme pleasure."  *  I.  H.  Fichte :  "  Moral  character  consists 
in  the  unity  of  the  conscience  with  the  idea  of  the  good.'' 
**  So  long  as  what  is  natural  in  us  is  unconformed  to  oar 
higher  and  primal  will,  duty  takes  the  shape  of  command. 
When  that  conformity  is  brought  about,  duty  can  no  longer 
be  styled  mere  command.  It  is  now  the  expression  of  the 
inmost  freedom  and  inclination  of  our  entire  essential  char- 
acter, which  has  come  to  harmony  with  itself  and  to  com- 
pleteness. The  will  has  now  become  one  with  the  idea  of 
the  good,  with  the  fundamental  will.  The  idea  of  the  shall 
has  vanished  from  duty,  and  this  is  the  supremestand  truest 
form  of  the  conception  of  duty."*  Frauenstadt:  "Every 
action  in  accordance  with  a  will  presupposes  an  aim,  and  the 
aim  presupposes  an  impulse,  an  inclination.  The  original  is 
always  the  impulse,  the  inclination.  The  acting  from  duty 
always  presupposes  therefore  an  inclination  to  perform  duty. 
The  antithesis,  therefore,  between  duty  and  inclination  is 
not  absolute,  but  relative.  It  is  not  the  pleasure  which 
brings  a  heteronomy  into  moral  action,  but  pleasure  in 
something  beside  the  moral  aim.  We  must  act  from  pleas- 
ure and  love,  whose  object  is  the  good."'  v.  Hartsen: 
"  Doing  good  from  a  feeling  of  duty  stands  no  higher  than 
doing  good  from  love."*  Hegel:  " Morality  embraces  the 
proposition :  Contemplate  thyself  in  thine  acts  as  a  being  of  free- 
dom; or  it  adds  the  element  of  subjectivity  to  the  action,  to 
wit,  the  subjective  as  sentiment  and  purpose  corresponds  with 
what  the  command  is  in  itself,  and  duty  is  performed,  not 


1  Werke,  IV.,  208,  216 ;  V.,  185,  532 ;  VII.,  57.     •  Sydem  d.  Ethik^  11^  i.  183. 184, 187, 
188,  242-245 ;  ii.  4.    >  SUUiche  Leben,  77, 163, 1&5, 284,  286.    *  ZUehr.  y.  fkM*,  W,  119. 
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fjTom  inclinationy  not  for  any  cause  extraneous,  not  with  the 
vanity  of  being  good,  but  because  it  is  duty.  The  objective 
law,  not  the  individual  persuasion,  is  to  be  decisive.''  ^  Scho- 
penhauer: "Sympathy,  fellowship  in  the  needs  of  others, 
philanthropy,  is  the  source  from  which' flows  everything 
which  Ethics  prescribes,  under  the  name  of  the  duties  of 
virtue  and  love ;  it  is  the  source  of  all  actions  which  have 
moral  value,  the  sole,  genuine,  moral  motive,  and  the  firmest 
and  surest  pledge  of  moral  deportment."  ^  Stahl :  "  He 
who  does  good  with  inclination,  and  with  love  to  his  neigh- 
bor, stands  on  a  higher  plane  than  he  who  is  doing  it  with'  a 
constant  victory  over  himself."*  Ulrici:  "When  benevo- 
lence springs  only  from  sympathy,  and  consequently  strives 
only  for  our  own  pleasant  feeling  in  the  joy  of  others,  such  a 
willing  and  acting  are  in  and  for  themselves  as  little  moral 
and  good  as  eating  and  drinking,  which  are  prompted  by  the 
pleasant  feeling  which  follows  the  satisfying  of  hunger  and 
thirst."  * 

*Law  (Empirical).  Law,  Ethical,  law  of  virtue,  law  of  the 
moral,  law  moral. 

Law,  External,  outward  law ;  a  law  capable  of  being  imposed 
and  enforced  from  without,  and  capable  of  outward  obedi- 
ence. 

Law,  Formal,  law  of  the  pure  practical  reason ;  pure  practical 
law  a  priori,  unconditional  law,  law  moral,  q.  v.,  as,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  lie." 

Law,  Irremissible,  a  law  which  allows  of  no  exceptions. 

Law,  Material,  law  of  empirical  reason ;  pragmatic,  condi- 
tioned law. 

*Law,  Mental.    *Law,  Moral. 

Law,  Natural,  External,  that  which  is  a  priori,  necessary, 
objective. 

Law,  Objective,  the  law  of  reason,  which  ought  of  necessity 
to  determine  every  will. 

Law,  Permissive,  that  which  gives  permission ;  the  right,  but 
not  the  obligation,  of  acting  or  not  acting.  —  Wolf.* 

*Law^  Physical.    *Law,  Political. 

1  Werke,  XVIII,,  197,  J  189;  VIII.,  172, 191-196,  201.  tGrynd-ProNeme,  133,  134, 
227,  231,  23S,  230.  >  ^chU-  und  Staatt-Lthre^  1. 168.  *  Naturreeht,  75,  70.  »  Philos. 
rrad^  i  165. 
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Law,  Practical,  that  wliich  relates  to  the  will ;  the  principle 
which  makes  acts  a  matter  of  duty ;  the  ohjective  principle 
of  willing.  L.  P.  Conditioned,  that  who«e  obligation  is  not 
absolute,  is  hypothetical  or  prudential. 

Law,  Pragmatic,  a  prudential  rule  or  prescription^  a  maxim 
of  self-love,  directed  to  aims  whose  objects  are  in  the  sphere 
of  the  senses ;  material  law. 

Law,  Preceptive,  affirmative,  commanding. 

Law,  Prohibitive,  negative,  forbidding. 

Law,  Statntory,  a  law  to  which  obedience  is  due  on  l^al, 
not  on  moral,  grounds. 

Law,  Transcendental,  transcendental  law  of  nature,  a  law 
furnished  by  the  understanding,  a  priori,  to  which  our  mental 
processes  are  all  subjected.  —  Kant.^ 

Law,  Unconditioned,  formal  law,  g.  v. 

Law  of  Antagonism,  law  of  reaction  in  the  changes  of  matter. 

Law  of  Continuity.— See  Continnity  (Law  of). 

Law  of  Ood,  divine  law,  the  purely  moral  law,  as  the  will  of 
God. 

Law  of  Natnre,  a  general  rule  in  accordance  with  which  the 
changes  in  nature  occur.  The  Laws  of  Nature  are  partly  a 
priori f  partly  a  posteriori.  The  a  priori  laws  are  those  which 
arise  from  the  cognitive  faculty  of  man,  so  that  the  changes 
in  nature,  as  the  phenomena  or  sense-representationsii,  vfhich 
we  have^  must  be  subject  to  those  laws,  as  otherwise  they 
would  not  be  our  mental  representations,  and  as  such  phe- 
nomena in  nature.  The  laws  a  posteriori  are  deduced  from 
observations  of  nature.  —  Kant.* 

Law  of  Specification  or  of  Variety,  the  logical  principle 
that  the  species  of  entities  are  not  without  necessity  to  be 
diminished — opposed  to  the  law  that  entities  are  not  without 
necessity  to  be  multiplied.  —  Kant.' 

Law  of  Virtne,  law  of  duty ;  ethical  law ;  moral  law. 
LEGALITY,  conformity  to  law. 

LEGISLATION,  in  Kant,  the  influence  exercised  by  one  faculty 
or  mental  operation  on  other  faculties  or  other  operations. 
The  legislation  of  the  reason  is  applied  to  the  will  and  to 
liberty. 


^Urlheihlm/t,  xxvi.;    Rein.  Vern.,  17,  166,  203.     *Rein.  F'em.,  280, 830 ;  Meikle- 
jolin,  170,  486.    *  Rtin.  Vem.,  683 ;  Meiklejohn,  402. 
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LEGISLATIVE,  in  Kant,  applied  to  the  facultiea  which  impose 
laws  upon  the  others.  Reason  is  the  legislative  faculty  a 
priori.  The  judgment  is  a  legislative  faculty,  determinative 
or  reflecting. 

LEIBNITZIAHISM  (from  Gottfried  Wilhelm  von  Leibnitz, 
1646-1716),  the  System  of  Leibnitz. --1.  Sufficient  reason. 
2.  Innate  ideas.  8.  Identity  of  indiscernibles.  4.  Realities, 
harmony  of.  5.  Monads.  6.  Pre-established  harmony.  7. 
Time  and  space.  8.  Sensible  and  intellectual,  distinction 
between.  9.  Ood.  10.  CSontinuity,  law  o£  11.  Theodicy. 
See  all  those  words,  and  Schema. 
Leibnitza-Wolfian  System,  Leibnitzianism,  as  systematized 
and  developed  by  Wolf. 

*Lemma. 

LEHMATIC,  applied  to  propositions  having  the  nature  of  a 
lemma ;  preliminary,  preparatory. 

LEVIATHAH,  a  monster;  in  Hobbes,  the  democracy, the  masses 
of  the  people. 

LEX  (Lat.),  law,  q,  v, 

LEXICOlf,  sometimes  applied  to  the  dictionaries  of  the  philo- 
sophical sciences,  as  by  Furtmair,  Krug,  Lossius. 

LIBERT ARIAH,  adj.,  pertaining  to  the  doctrine  of  the  liberty 
of  the  will ;  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  necessity. 
*Libertarian,  n.  —  "  One  who  holds  that  man  is  capable  of 
rational  self-guidance,  in  the  face  of  desire,  affection,  and 
emotion,  though  he  may  also  allow  himself  to  be  swayed  by 
these  inclinations  of  his  nature."  —  C.  F.  V. 

LIBERTINISM,  the  system  of  freedom  from  moral  restraint,  of 
lawless  indulgence.    It  may  be  practical  or  theoretical. 

♦LIBERTY  OF  THE  WILL,  or  LIBERTY  OF  A  MORAL 
A&ENT  (Ger.  -R-wAeiO.— "Self-determination  by  the  use  of 
our  rational  powers."  —  C.  F.  V.  It  has  been  divided  into : 
I.  Internal  —  the  freedom  of  the  will.  II.  External  —  per- 
sonal; legal;  social,  as  domestic,  civil  or  political,  ecclesias- 
tical. Freedom  from  necessity  is  sometimes  called,  "quite 
unwarrantably  "  (C.  F.  V.),  liberty  of  indifferetice. 
Liberty,  Human,  Definitions  of,  in  Modern  Philosophy.— 
Chalybaus :  "  At  the  beginning  of  life  man  is  determined  by 
his  nature.  The  principle  of  liberty  is  not  found  in  a  nega- 
tive antithesis  to  nature  until  it  persistently  wills  to  abrogate 
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its  connection  with  nature,  because  its  egoism  discerns 
in  that  connection  a  heteronomy.  Left  entirely  to  himself, 
man  would  be  forever  at  the  mercy  of  a  ceaseless  play  of 
natural  forces,  actions,  and  reactions.  Formal  freedom,  in 
fact,  consists  in  the  ability  of  putting  a  stop  to  this  play. 
This  it  accomplishes  by  means  of  loftier  conceptions  and 
ideas.  The  soul  attains  positive  freedom  only  at  the  height  of 
its  culture,  when  it  enters  creatively  into  the  actual  world."  ^ 
J.  G.  Fichte  (with  Kant):  "  Liberty  is  primary,  absolutely 
incipient — but  this  it  is  only  when  the  law  of  nature  does 
not  operate.  Liberty  is  the  tearing  of  ourselves  loose  from  the 
fetters  of  mere  nature  and  necessity."  ''  The  Ego  is  only  free 
when  it  acts;  if  it  be  reflective  upon  this  action  it  ceases  to 
be  free  and  becomes  product  I  am  that  which  I  make  my- 
self by  liberty.  The  Ego  cannot  set  itself  free  by  reflection. 
The  will,  as  absolute  creative  principle,  begets  purely  of 
itself  a  special  world,  and  a  sphere  of  being  entirely  its  own. 
That  only  is  free,  absolutely  creative,  at  the  base  of  whose 
acts  lie  only  those  conceptions  which  do  not  rise  out  of  the 
sphere  of  given  being."*  L  H.  Fichte:  "Liberty,  in  its 
highest  sense,  can  be  attributed  to  that  only  which  is  through 
itself  everything  that  it  is.  There  can  be  nothing  freely 
willed  which  does  not  in  some  degree  express  the  essential 
nature  of  him  who  wills.  To  be  free  is  to  determine  our- 
selves; knowing,  feeling,  and  willing  in  accordance  with  our 
individual  nature."'  K.  Ph.  Fischer:  "All  actual  liberty 
of  the  Subject  willing,  is  a  making  of  one's  self  free,  and  as 
the  will  can  be  nothing  which  it  is  not  in  itself,  this  essential 
liberty  must  be  the  presupposition  of  our  becoming  subjec- 
tively free;  and  the  self-freeing  of  the  Subject  willing,  is 
nothing  more  than  making  itself  that  for  which  it  was  cre- 
ated." *  Flugel :  "  Man  is  free  when  his  desires  guide  them- 
selves by  the  appercipient  mental  conditions.  In  these  con- 
ditions the  Ego  of  the  man  himself  has  its  seat  In  them, 
therefore,  the  man  rules  or  is  Subject.  Here  self-determina- 
tion takes  place."*  Hegel:  "Liberty  lies  in  the  indeter- 
minatiou  of  the  will ;  it  has  in  it  no  determination  produced 

I  Sjfat.  d.  Speculat.  EtJtik,  I.  64,  72,  76,  111,  120,  326,  336, 336.  •  HV**,  I.  371 ;  UI. 
20;  IV.  222,  384-386  ;  VII.  692.  «  Ontologie^  351 ;  Charakter  d.neu.  Pkiln$nphif,  2dcd., 
242;  Ethik,  II.,  i.  78,  79,  85.  *  PiegkeU  d.  MmicUichm  WUUiu,  !x.  60, 61.  »  Ztschrji^ 
/.  exact,  rhilogoph.,  x.  152. 
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by  nature ;  it  has  itself  only  as  object  and  contents ;  it  refers 
itself  only  to  itself;  it  is  the  faculty  of  reflective  self-deter- 
mination." *  Kant :  "  The  unavoidable  problems  of  the  pure 
reason  itself  are  God,  liberty,  and  immortality."  "  We  can 
think  of  but  two  kinds  of  causality  with  respect  to  that  which 
happens  —  causality  according  to  nature,  caueality  derived 
from  liberty.  By  liberty  in  the  cosmological  sense,  I  un- 
derstand the  faculty  of  originating  of  ourselves,  a  condition ; 
a  faculty  whose  causality  consequently  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  subordinated  to  another  cause, 
which  determines  it  according  to  the  form  of  time.  Liberty 
in  this  sense  is  a  purely  transcendental  idea,  whioh  in  the 
first  place  contains  nothing  derived  from  experience;  in  the 
second  place,  cannot  have  its  object  given  or  determined  in 
any  experience,  since  it  is  a  universal  law  of  experience,  in- 
volved in  fact  in  the  very  possibility  of  the  existence  of 
experience,  that  everything  which  happens  must  have  a 
cause  —  that  causality  itself  must  have  a  cause.  .  .  Reason 
creates  the  idea  of  a  spontaneity,  which  can  of  itself  begin  to 
act,  without  needing  the  precedence  of  any  other  cause 'to 
determine  it  to  action  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  causal 
connection.  It  is  very  worthy  of  remark  that  on  this  tran- 
scendental idea  of  liberty  is  grounded  the  practical  notion  of 
it,  and  that  the  transcendental  creates  in  the  practical  that 
precise  element  of  difliculty  which  has  always  surrounded 
the  question  whether  liberty  is  possible.  Liberty  in  the 
practical  sense  is  the  independence,  on  the  part  of  the  free- 
will ( Willkuhr),  of  necessitation  by  the  impulses  of  sensitiv- 
ity. For  an  arbitrium  is  sensuous,  in  as  far  as  it  is  affected 
paikologically  (through  the  motive  causes  of  the  sensitivity) ; 
it  is  called  animal  {arbitrium  brutum)  when  it  is  pathologi- 
cally necessitated.  The  human  arbitrium  is  indeed  gejmtivum 
but  not  brutum — it  is  liberum^  because  sensitivity  does  not 
make  its  action  necessarv.  On  the  contrarv,  it  dwells  in 
man  as  a  faculty,  which  determines  itself  of  itself,  inde- 
pendently of  necessitation  through  sensuous  impulses.'" 
Liebmann:   "Liberty  is  in  general  the  faculty  of  a  being 


1  Werke,  XVIII.  6,  6, 16, 20,  21,  24 ;  VI.  116.  «  Rein.  Vem^  7,  446,  661-671 ;  Melkle- 
Jobn,  5,  281, 330,  seq. ;  Bom,  372,  seq. ;  Werke  (Rosenkraus),  II.  419,  434 ;  VIII.  78» 
79,  86, 145,  223;  IX.  12,  28. 
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to  manifest  itself  as  it  strives  to  manifest  itself."^  Mich* 
elet:  '*The  absolute  alone  is  free,  and  the  individual 
is  free  only  so  far  as,  by  his  own  choice,  he  grasps  as  his 
own  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful.  This  is  the  free- 
dom of  the  sons  of  God.  If  the  will  has  its  root  in  the  sole 
causality  of  Qod,  it  is  fixed  by  another,  and  is  consequently 
not  free.  There  is  no  way  of  shielding  the  sacred  flame  of 
human  liberty  but  to  make  it  a  principle  immanent  to  the 
soul,  to  maintain  the  causality  of  the  absolute,  or  the  abso- 
lute causality  as  the  proper  essential  nature  of  man.  Liberty 
is  the  relation  of  identity  and  coincidence  between  subject  and 
object.'' '  Schelling :  ^'  Liberty  is  not  a  totally  fortuitous  oc- 
currence of  actions,  nor  are  these  actions  determined  by  empi- 
rical necessity ;  rather  it  consists  in  a  loftier  necessity,  whose 
spring  is  in  the  essential  nature  of  him  who  acts.  That  only 
is  free  which  acts  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  its  own 
essential  nature,  and  is  determined  by  nothing  else,  either 
within  itself  or  exterior  to  itself.  Hence  the  individual  ace 
is  the  result  of  the  free  essential  nature,  and  thus  results  of 
*  necessity.  It  is  the  faculty  of  the  good  and  of  the  evil."' 
Schopenhauer:  "The  conception  of  liberty  is  properly  neg- 
ative, as  the  substance  of  the  conception  is  nothing  more 
than  the  denial  of  the  causal  necessity."  "  We  think  simply 
of  the  absence  of  all  that  hinders  and  limits.  1.  Physical 
liberty  is  the  absence  of  material  hindrances  of  every  kind. 
2.  Intellectual  liberty.  3.  Moral  liberty  —  the  Ubertim  arbi- 
trium.  Its  question  is,  Can  I  will  what  I  will  ?  If  an  affir- 
mative reply  is  given  to  this  question,  then  it  is  further 
queried.  Can  I  will  what  I  will  will?  and  so  ad  infinitttm. 
The  question,  therefore,  at  least,  reverts  to  the  simple  issue. 
Can  I  will  at  all  ?  Here  we  again  come  upon  the  general 
negative  conception  of  the  absence  of  all  necessity.  As  that 
is  necessary  which  follows  a  given  sufficient  ground,  the  free 
must  be  dependent  on  no  cause  whatever,  and  must  conse- 
quently be  defined  as  the  absolutely  fortuitous.  A  free  will 
would  then  be  one  which  is  not  determined  by  grounds,  is 
consequently  determined  by  nothing  whatever,  and  whose 

1  Bewfi*  der  PreyheU  d,  WiUem,  34-36.  ^  PtnSfdicUceii  d.  Absolut,,  214, 215 ;  '*/)^ 
^«(fant«;'  V.  247,  249.  8  Vhttnmhung.  ^iber  d.  Wtsen.  d.  MeiuekUehtn  ^rnkei( ; 
Wtrie,  VII.  352,  383,384. 
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individual  acts  originate  in  itself  absolutely  and  in  a  com- 
pletely original  way.  But  all  clear  thinking  is  quenched  by 
this  conception,  the  conception  of  the  liberum  arbiirium  in- 
differentuEj  and  yet  this  is  the  only  clearly  defined,  fixed,  and 
decided  conception  of  what  is  styled  liberty  of  will.  To 
maintain  that  to  a  particular  man,  in  a  particular  set  of  cir- 
cumstances, two  conflicting  modes  of  acting  are  possible,  is 
perfectly  absurd."^  Spinoza:  "That  being  alone  cjin  be 
called  free  which  exists  solely  from  the  necessity  of  its  na- 
ture, and  is  determined  by  itself  alone  to  action.  That 
being  is  necessitated  or  coerced  which  is  determined  by 
another  as  to  a  definite  mode  of  its  existence  and  action." ' 
Ulrici:  "Liberty  is  the  consciousness  of  the  ability  to  de- 
cide difierently,  to  act  differently.  The  human  will  as  the 
power  of  self-manifestation,  self-assertion,  and  self-determi- 
nation, is  simply  the  highest  grade  of  that  spontaneity  which 
pertains  to  every  living  being.  In  the  consciousness  of  itself 
it  is  exalted  to  the  consciousness  of  liberty.  We  impute  to 
ourselves  in  our  consciousness  liberty  of  willing.  The  im- 
pulses which  operate  on  our  wills  present  themselves  to  our 
consciousness  not  as  coercive  causes,  but  are  rendered  mo- 
tives by  the  soul  itself.  Thus  our  willing  and  acting  are  to 
our  consciousness  free." '  Zeller :  "  Liberty  is  self-deter- 
mination. A  will  not  free  would  be  a  self-determining,  which, 
in  the  very  respect  in  which  it  determines  itself,  is  not  de- 
termined by  itself.  To  determine  one's  self  means  that  we 
have  in  our  Self,  in  the  Ego,  in  the  personality  as  such,  the 
ground  of  the  specific  activity  which  is  determined."  * — See 
Steudel.* 
Liberty,  Aoquired^  the  theory  that  liberty  does  not  origi- 
nally belong  to  man,  but  is  attained  by  effort.  This  view  is 
defended  by  Chalybaus,  Drobisch,*  K.  Ph.  Fischer,  Frantz,^ 
Hegel,  Schaller,*  Scholten,  Wirth,' and  others.  — See  pre- 
ceding article,  and  Steudel.'® 

I  Welt  aU  WUUy  I.  338 ;  Grund-Probleme,  3,  6-0,  46.  rvrfarht  Wurul,  47.  •  Ton 
<7oM,  Memchen  und  d«u.  Glilcky  Au»  d«m  Hottdnditehm^  ins  JMuttehe  Ubers.  von  C, 
Schaanehmidt  (Kirchiiiann>  P.  B.)tCh.  it;  OpTa  (Gfroeror),  287,  644.  *Ztschr.v. 
FirhU,  Tol.  2S,  106 ;  Nnturrfcht^  30-^7  ;  Ldh  u.  Seflcy  600-603.  (Gntt  u.  der  Mengch,  I.) 
*  Tficolog.  JahrhUchery  t.  390,  401-404.  ^Phil^mphie  im  Umritty  11.,  i.  8-15.  •  Mm-aU 
iiK'tf  SUttistik,  74,  92.  »  NatnrUhrt  d.  Staatfn,  20,  »  Leib.  u.  SeeU,  47.  ^Sytt.  d.  Spec- 
ululiv.  Ethik,  I.  60, 61.    "  PhUotophie  im  Vmrus,  Zw.  Theil.  Erst  Abth.,  15, 16. 
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LIE  (Ger.  Luge),  an  act  or  word  of  untruth,  meant  to  deceiye. 
Lies  are  characterized  as  lies  of  malevolence,  of  levity,  of 
inconsiderateness,  of  necessity,  or  of  benevolence. 

*LIFE  (Fr.  Vie;  (Jer.  Leben). — "As  to  the  problem  regarding  the 
origin  of  life,  see  Huxley,'  Stirling,*  and  Bastian."' — C.  F. 
V.  For  the  latest  definitions  of  life,  given  by  philosophical 
thinkers,  see  Vital  Force. 

LIGHT  (Ger.  Licht;  Fr.  Lumxtre\  the  objective  cause  of  the 
visibility  of  bodies.  According  to  the  theory  of  emanation 
or  emission  (Newton),  it  is  a  subtle,  imponderable  form  of 
matter,  whose  parts  reciprocally  repel  each  other.  Accord- 
ing to  the  theory  of  undulation  or  vibration  (Euler),  now 
generally  received,  it  is  called  forth  by  the  undulations  of 
the  molecules  of  an  imponderable  matter  penetrating  all 
bodies,  ^ther. 
Light,  in  the  Scholastic  Philosophy,  is  distinguished  as  four- 
fold, in  accordance  with  the  degrees  of  the  communication 
of  knowledge.  1.  Exterior,  illumining  the  mechanic  arts. 
2.  Inferior,  producing  the  knowledge  by  the  senses.  3.  In- 
terior, philosophic  knowledge.  4.  Superior,  wrought  by 
grace.  —  Bonaventura. 
Light  which  shineth  in  the  darkness,  in  the  Hermetic  Phi- 
losophy, mercury. 

LIMITATIVE,  restrictive ;  in  Logic,  since  Kant,  applied  to  the 
judgments  known  in  the  older  systems  as  infinite  or  indefi- 
nite. 

LITEBATUBE,  PHILOSOPHICAL,  embraces:— 1.  Works 
which  define  or  present  the  essential  character  of  philoso- 
phy. 2.  Its  aim,  value,  influence,  uses.  3.  Its  method  and 
study.  4.  Its  defects  and  controversies.  6.  Philosophy,  as 
a  whole,  systematically  handled.  6.  Its  bibliography  and 
literary  history. — Knig. 

LOCALITY,  existence  under  the  conditions  of  space;  place. — 
Herbert  Spencer.* 

LOCEJS,  SYSTEM  OF  (from  John  Locke,  1632-1704),  denial  of 
innate  ideas ;  the  source  of  our  knowledge,  the  senses,  and 
reflection  on  our  mental  states;  experience  and  induction; 
empirical  psychology. 

^Lay  Sermoni^  No.  tH.     *At  R«gard$  Protoplasm.     *  Evolution  and  the  Origin  of 
biftt  aod  hi«  Begtnmutg  oj  UJe.     *  PrincifUt  of  FM^fckotom^  22S. 
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LOCOMOTIOH9  spontaneous  or  voluntary  movement  from  place 

to  place. 
LOCOMOTIVE,  of  or  pertaining  to  locomotion. — "Aristotle, 
choosing  the  locomotive  syntem  as  his  base,  divided  his  zootoca 
.  .  according  to  their  locomotive  organs." — Owen.^ 
LOCOMOTIVITY,  power  of  locomotion.— "  The  most  superb 
edifice  that  ever  was  conceived  or  constructed,  would  not 
equal  the  smallest  insect,  blessed  with  sight,  feeling,  and  looo- 
motivity." — Bryan.    L.  J. 
LOCUS  T0PICTT8.-£ee  Topics. 

^LOGIC. — ''  The  name  is  used  in  a  variety  of  senses.  First,  there 
is  the  most  restricted,  known  as  Formal  Logic  —  the  science 
of  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought — Hamilton,  Mansel, 
Thomson.  Second,  the  theory  of  evidence,  or  philosophy  of 
the  whole  mental  processes  by  which  the  mind  attains  to  truth, 
as  developed  by  Mill.  Third,  a  rationalized  theory  of  all 
known  existence,  which  is  the  commonly  accepted  meaning 
of  the  term  with  German  philosophers.'^ — C.  F.  V. 

Logic,  Absolute,  apodictic ;  in  the  Platonic  philosophy,  the 
part  of  Logic  which  corresponds  with  ideas  and  produces 
certitude. 

Logic,  Analytical,  as  "  instituting  an  analysis  of  the  process 
of  the  mind  in  reasoning." — Whately.     See  Analysis. 

Logic,  Apodictic— See  L.  Absolute  and  Apodeictic. 

Logic,  Applied,  deals  with  the  application  of  the  laws  of  pure 
logic  to  the  detection  of  fallacies,  and  the  development  of  a 
proper  method  for  the  investigation  of  truth. — Atwater.' 

Logic,  Applied,  (General,  in  Kant,  opposed  to  L.  pure,  gen- 
eral, '^  when  it  is  directed  to  the  laws  of  the  use  of  the  under- 
standing, under  the  subjective  empirical  conditions  which 
psychology  teaches  us." ' 

Logic,  Architeetonic,  L.  systematic. 

Logic,  Artificial,  scholastic,  scientific,  elementary;  opposed 
to  L,  natural^  popular. 

Logic,  Common,  L.  elementary. 

Logic,  Beductive,  reasons  from  the  whole  to  the  parts  by  syl- 
logism proper ;  syllogistic. — See  L.  Inductive. 

Logic,  DialecticaL'-See  Dialectics. 

Logic,  Elementary,  Elemental,  L.  general,  L.  universal, 

1  Brande  d  Oox.  *  Logie^  36.  *  Rein.  Vsmwifl. 
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formal  L. ;  in  Kant,*  the  Logic  of-  the  universal  use  of  the 
understanding,  that  which  embraces  the  necessary  rules  of 
thinking,  the  rules  without  which  the  understanding  could 
not  be  used.  De  Morgan:  "It  includes:  1.  The  term  or 
name ;  2.  The  copula  or  relation.  3.  The  proposition  and 
judgment;  4.  The  syllogism."  * 

Logic,  £ilth3rmematio,  or  Imperfect,  which  remains  in  the 
circle  of  individual  objects. 

Logic,  Epicherematic,  or  Probable,  that  which  corresponds 
with  notions  intermediate  between  sensations  and  ideas. 

Logic,  Formal,  "  considers  the  laws  of  action  apart  from  the 
matter  acted  on." — De  Morgan.' 

Logic,  General,  VniverBal,  in  Kant,  "  the  logic  of  the  gen- 
eral use  of  the  understanding;  it  embraces  the  absolutely 
necessary  rules  of  thought,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
use  of  the  understanding  whatever.  It  is  either  pure  or  ap- 
plied." * 

Logic,  Imperfect— See  L.  Enthymematic. 

Logic,  Inductive,  reasons  from  the  parts  to  the  whole. — See 
L.  Deductive. 

Logic,  Modified,  induction. 

Logic,  Natural,  Popular,  the  L.  of  common  sense,  properly 
belonging  to  anthropology. — Kant.^ 

Logic,  Objective,  in  Hegel. 

Logic,  Farticnlar,  Special,  in  Kant,  "contains  the  rules 
which  regulate  right  thinking  on  a  particular  class  of  ob- 
jects—  the  organon  of  this  or  that  particular  science." 

tfOg^C,  Practical,  "  what  has  been  usually  attempted,  but  mis- 
erably executed,  under  this  name,"  Kant  proposes  to  accom- 
plish by  the  transcendental  doctrine  of  method.' 

Logic,  Probable,  L.  epicherematic. 

Logic,  Pure,  "  takes  no  account  of  the  modes  in  which  we  col- 
lect the  materials  of  thought  .  .  it  only  refers  them  to  their 
proper  head  or  principle  .  .  it  enounces  the  laws  we  must 
observe  in  thinking." — ^Thomson. ^ 

Logic,  Scholastic,  Scientific,  L.  artificial. 

Logic,  Subjective,  in  Hegel. 


1  lirin.  rem.,  vHi.  Boq.,  77,  83, 170.     •  Syflabug,  ^  1-1.     «  i^Uabtu,  ^  1-4.      «  Rt 
Fmi.,  76.    Moiklctjohn,  46,  47.    *  Lo^iA:  (Kirchmaun),  10.   •  i?etn.  Femvi^  796.    Met* 
klejobn,  431.    7  yecr4$arp  Lawt  of  Tkouifht,  |}  3-^,  Introdnct. 
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Logic,  Syllo^stic,  deductive. 

Logic,  Systematic,  L.  archetectonic. 

Logic,  Theoretic,  that  which  involves  the  principles  in  the 
abstract ;  L.  elementary ,  L.  formal,  as  opposed  to  L.  practical. 

Logic,  Transcendental,  in  Kaut,  in  opposition  to  the  purely 
formal,  the  science  which  determines  the  origin,  compass., 
and  objective  validity  of  the  pure  cognitions  of  the  under- 
standing and  reason,  by  which  we  grasp  objects  entirely  a 
priori.^ 

Logic,  TTniversal,  L.  general,  L.  elementary. 

Logic  of  Cognition,  Speculative,  of  the  Specnlative  TTse  of 
Beason,  of  the  Speculative  Understanding,  of  the  Uni- 
versal Use  of  the  Understanding.— 1.  A  Logic  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  speculative  understanding  thinks ;  Ele- 
mentary Logic,  q.  v.    2.  Transcendental  Logic,  q.  v.    L.  of 

Illusion,  see  Dialectics,  Illusion.  L.  of  Common  Sense, 
L,  natural,  q.  v.  L.  of  Thinking,  Empirical,  L,  of  common 
sense,  Z.  natural,  L.  of  Thinking,  Pure,  X.  of  cognition. 
L.  of  Truth,  transcendental  analytics. — Kant.' 
Logic,  Literature  o^  may  be  classified  as:  1.  Historical 
(Blakey,  1851).  2.  Portions  of  encyclopaedia!  and  introduc- 
tory works  (Beck,  Gerlach,  Michelet,  Oppermann).  3.  In 
collected  works,  as  Kant's,  Fichte's,  Ilegers,  (Wallace,) 
Schleiermacher's.  4.  In  works  presenting  the  elementary 
doctrine  in  theoretic  philosophy  (Bardili,  Hegel,  J.  J.  Wag- 
ner). 5.  Works  in  which  both  Logic  and  Metaphysics  are 
treated  (Erdmann,  Kuno  Fischer,  Krug,  Rosenkranz).  6. 
Logic  alone.  Aristotle  (Organon),  Bardili,  Drobisch,  Hilde- 
brand,  v.  Hartsen,  Herbart,  Kant,  Krause,  liambert,  Lange, 
Lotze,  Schopenhauer,  Trendelenburg, Ueberweg,Ulrici.  Bain, 
Bentham,  Blakey,  Boole,  Devey,  De  Morgan,  Fowler,  Ham- 
ilton, Jevons,  Mansel,  Mill  (Stcbbing,  1875),  Port  Eoyal 
(Baynes),  Thomson,  Whately.  Atwater,  Bowen,  Coppee,  C. 
C.  Everett,  McCosh,  Tappan,  Willcox,  Wilson.  7.  Logic 
in  special  applications.  Isaac  Taylor  (Theology),  Venn 
(Chance),  Hickok  (Reason),  Latham  (Language). 
LOGICAL,  of,  pertaining  to,  in  accordance  with.  Logic — as  log- 
ical antecedent,   argument,  art,  cause,  clearness,  dispute, 

1  Sein.  renmn/l,  79-82.     Meikle^ohn,  49,  60.      *  Logik  (Jftache-KirchiuanD),  1870. 
Mem.  Vem^  74  leq.    Helklejohn's  Tnuu.,  46  seq. 
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method,  premise,  subtilty,  system,  truth  ;  judgment  of  natare, 
use  of  reason. 
Lo^cal  Abacus,   machine,   slate,   mechanical   aids    to  the 
method  of  inference  in  Boole's  System  of  Logic.  —  Jevons.* 
Lo^cal  Essence,  what  is  embraced  in  the  notion  itself,  sub- 
Jectum  quod;  opposed  to  real  essence,  suhjeetum  quo,  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing. 
Logical  Predicate,  that  which  states  the  relation  of  a  repre- 
sentation to  the  understanding,  so  that  it  can  be  thought  and 
cognized  through  concepts. 

LOOISM,  in  Plato,  reasoning ;  a  reason,  argument.' 

LOGISTIC,  in  Plato,  applied  to  the  reasoning  faculty.* 

LOGISTICS,  syllogistics. 

LOGOMACHY,  strife  about  words  merely  —  though  the  word  is 
often  essential  to  the  thing. 

LOGOS  (Gr.  word),  never  in  the  grammatical  sense,  as  the  mere 
name  of  a  thing  or  act,  but  rather  a  word  as  the  thing  re- 
ferred to;  the  material,  not  the  formal  part;  ratio,  the 
power  of  the  mind  which  is  manifested  in  speech,  reason. 
Aristotle  *  distinguishes,  1.  The  prosphoric,  outward  Logos 
of  the  voice,  and  2.  The  endiathetic,  inward  Logos  of  the 
soul.  —  See  Apophantic. — Plato.* 

*LOVE. — "  Inclination  of  the  nature  towards  persons  regarded  as 
good,  involving  admiration,  and  eagerness  to  help  them.    In 
view  of  the  latter  characteristic,  it  is  properly  named  Affec- 
tion, ad  and  facio:'  —  C.  F.  V.    (Ger.  Xi<j6«.)— Kant* 
^Love  and  Hatred. 

LOWEST  SPECIES,  species' infima. 

LVNACT  (Lat.),  moon-madness;  madness  in  general;  (Ger. 
Mondsucht).  —  See  Sankey.' 

LUXXTET  (Lat.),  excess,  extravagance,  especially  in  eating  and 
drinking;  splendor, pomp, magnificence;  redundancy,  extrav- 
agance. Kant:  "  The  stage  in  culture  at  which  the  propen- 
sity to  what  we  do  not  need  begins  to  do  injury  to  what  we 
do  need."  ® 

LYCAKTHBOFY  (Gr.),  wolf-man-madness ;  a  form  of  insanity 
in  which  men  believed  themselves  transformed  into  wolves. 


1  Element.  Lem.  in  Logic,  199-201.  •  Tim.,  34,  A.  »  Sep.,  4:»,  D.  *  FosUr.  AwtlfU 
1. 10.  »  Theaei.,  206  c^210.  •  Tugmdlfkrt,  Einl.  xii.  39,  »eq. ;  Mft.  d.  SttUn,  I.  Ahfdm, 
18;  MeUiph.  of  Ethics,  tr.  by  Semplo  (Cnlderwood^,  1869,  115,  116^  207-209, 366-4W. 
'  Leduret  mi  Mental  JHseautt  Lect.  xiii.     ^  Urthnltkrufty  383. 
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LTHPHATIO  (Lat.),  lit.  of  a  water-nymph;  of  water;  of 
lymph. — 1.  Driven  oat  of  one's  senses ;  distracted  with  fear ; 
maddened  (by  seeing  the  image  of  a  Lympha,  a  nymph  in  a 
fountain,  nympholeptic).  —  Festus.*  2.  Applied  to  the  tem- 
perament, in  which  the  lymphatic  element  is  large.  —  Dr. 
Forbes  Winslow.* 


H,  in  Logic,  marks,  1.  The  middle  term  of  a  categorical  syllo- 
gism. 2.  In  certain  modes  of  the  figures  of  syllogism,  as  for 
example,  cAmEstrEs  and  dIsAmIs,  it  marks  a  Metathesis, 
transposition  of  the  premises,  involved  in  the  vowel  (A)  be- 
fore it.  —  See  Atwater,^  Krug. 

MACHIAVELIAXriSM,  MAGHIAVELISM,  system  imputed 
to  Machiavelli  (1469-1527);  despotism  of  the  Prince,  sus- 
tained by  cunning,  unrestrained  by  morals.  —  Ranke.* 

MACHINE  (Or.,  Lat.),  instrument;  engine;  artificial  means  or 
contrivance  for  doing  a  thing. — "A  body  (or  corpuscle)  whose 
motive  force  is  dependent  on  its  figure."  —  Mellin.  See  Me- 
chanioaL 
Machine,  Logical.— See  Logical  Abacns. 

MACBOBIOTICS,  the  systematic  handling  of  healthy  and 
happy  longevity. 

^Macrocosm  and  Microcosm. 

MACBOCOSMOLOGT,  description  of  the  macrocosm,  the  uni- 
verse. 

MADNESS,  mania. 

MAGI,  MAGIAKS,  the  priestly  caste  in  ancient  Persia ;  adhe- 
rents of  Magianism ;  dualism,  with  star  worship. 

MAOIAHISM,  MAOISM,  doctrine  of  the  Magi,  q.  v. 

*Magic. 

MAGISTEB  ABTIXTM  LIBEBALIUM,  Master  of  the  Free 
Arts  is  the  older  title  for  which  Doctor  of  Philosophy  has 
been  substituted. 
Magister  Sententiaram,  Master  of  Sentencee,  Decisions :  a 
work  by  Peter  Lombard,  designed  to  systematize  and  harmo- 
nize Scholasticism. 


lEd.  MHUer,  120.       >  Obx.  Diatom  of  ths  Bram  and  J/unI,  162.       *Logic^  136. 
4  Kritik,  1824. 
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MAGISTESIVM  PERFECTITM,  the  perfect  mastery ;  in  the 
Alchemistic  Philosophy,  the  possession  of  the  philosopher's 
stone. 

♦Magnanimity. 

MAGNETISM,  AITEMAL,  Mesmerism,  a  theory  in  regard  to 
certain  effects  produced  in  men,  first  in  association  with  the 
magnet,  afterwards  without  it;  now  generally  referred  to 
the  influence  of  the  mind  on  the  body.  —  C.  F.  V. 
♦Magnetism  (Animal). — By  animal  magnetism  we  understand 
those  peculiar  physical  and  physiological  phenomena  which 
are  produced  in  others  principally  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  hy 
a  conscious  mechanical  influence.  The  mutual  impression 
produced  by  living  beings  upon  each  other  is  merely  a  modi- 
fied universal  law  of  mutual  impression,  which  has  been 
designated  natural  magnetism;  for  this  reason  Mesmer,  its 
discoverer,  called  this  artificial  method  of  producing  it^ 
by  analogous  reasoning,  magnetism.  **lt  is  csilled  animal 
magnetism  because  the  animal  part  of  man  is  the  medium, 
the  conducting  body,  of  this  penetrating  magnetism^  and  is 
more  particularly  active  in  that  particular  which  distin- 
guishes our  animal  from  the  vegetable  organizations,  namely, 
in  the  direction  of  our  senses  and  the  higher  faculties  of 
man.''  It  has  also  been  called  life  magnetism  and  mesmerism, 
Kluge  and  others  call  it  animal  magnetism,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable  magnetism,  —  See 
MesmeriBin,  by  J.  A.  Mesmer,  edited  by  Wolfast.    F.  V.  3. 

MAHABHOVTA,  in  Hindoo  Philosophy,  the  condensation  of 
all  souls,  all  subtle  elements ;  one  of  the  two  great  germs  in 
which  the  universe  at  first  existed,  produced  by  the  union 
of  Brahm  with  Maya,  —  See  Pradjapati.  —  C.  D.  A. 

MAJESTATIG  (Lat.),  pertaining  to  the  supreme  authority. 
Jus  Afajestafic  is  applied  especially  to  the  power  of  pardon. 

MAJOR,  greater,  in  Logic,  applied  to  the  premise  and  term  of 
a  syllogism.  The  major  premise  contains  the  major  term 
which  forms  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion. — See  Minor. 
Aristotle,*  Fowler.* 
Major,  Illicit  Process  of  the,  takes  place  when  the  term  ille- 
gitimately distributed  in  the  conclusion  is  the  major  term. 


>  PHor  AnalyOct,  I^  It.  •  PedmeL  Log.,  82, 85, 92, 03, 188. 
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As  Some  A  is  not  B, 

All  B  is  C, 
.  * .  Some  C  is  not  A. — See  Fallacies,  Syllogism. 
MALEBBAKCHE,   STSTEM   OF;    MALEBBAHGHISM, 

idealism,  vision  in  God. 

MALEVOLENCE  (Fr.  Mailveillanee  ;  Gcr.  Mingunsi),  in  Ethics, 
state  of  ill-will,  habitual  feeling  of  malice. 

MALICE  (Lat.  MalUia),  bad  quality;  in  Ethics,  ill-will,  the 
desire  that  evil  may  be  inflicted. 

MALIONANCT.— See  MaUgnity. 

MALIGNITY  is  a  stronger  word  than  Malevolence. —  ''It  is 
cruel  Malevolence,  or  innate  love  of  harm  for  the  sake  of 
doing  it.  While  Malignity  denotes  an  inherent  evil  of  na- 
ture, malignancy  denotes  its  indication  in  particular  in- 
stances. .  .  Malignity  always  implies  evil  purpose,  while 
malignancy  is  said  of  unpurposed  evil.''  —  S.  8.  D. 

MAN  (Ger.  Mantiy  Mertwh),  one  of  the  human  race;  one  of  this 
earth  who  has  an  animal  organism  conjoined  with  a  rational 
soul,  so  that  the  two  constitute  one  person;  mankind. 
''  That  man  can  conceive  of  the  Ego,  of  himself  as  I,  exsAta 
him  infinitely  above  all  other  living  beings  on  e^irth." — ^Kant.' 
Man,  in  Aristotle,  animal,  rational,  mortal  —  body  with  ra- 
tionality, and  so  Porphyry  and  the  Peripatetics  generally. 
Man,  in  Plato,  '^  a  rational  being  (vov^)  who  controls  the  body 
in  which  he  dwells;"*  rationality  with  body. 

MANAS,  in  Hindoo  Philosophy,  in  the  systems  of  NyAya,  q.  v., 
and  Vauf^chicaf  q.  v.,  is  the  name  of  the  sensible,  the  instru- 
ment of  intelligence,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  soul 
cognizant  and  willing  which  is  called  AiTna,  q.  v.  06tama 
represents  it  very  much  in  the  manner  in  which  recent  Eu- 
ropean philosophers  describe  the  psychological  conscious- 
ness. —  C.  D.  A. 

MANAYA-DHABMA-CHASTBA,  in  Hindoo  Philosophy, 
collection  of  the  laws  of  Manmi ;  with  the  Vedcn  it  presents 
the  entire  body  of  the  original  elements  of  that  philosophy; 
it  is  supposed  to  be  older  than  the  conquests  of  Alexander. 

MANIA,  excited  state  of  madness. — See  Insanity.  Carpenter,' 
Sankev.* 


1  ^n/Aropo/off.,  1.     <ilMUade«,I.     • /fumon  jPftystofoy.,  {g  S29,  830.      ^MttdalDi^ 
eeuea,  Lect.  iii. 
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*Manicheism. 

MANIFESTATION,  revelation;  a  showing,  exhibition,  espe- 
cially of  the  hidden,  the  obscure,  the  mysterious ;  claimed 
by  the  Hegelian  school  for  their  method  of  philosophizing. 
—  See  Method.    Krug  E.  L. 

MANIFOLD,  MANIFOLBNESS  (Ger.  MannisfaUigkeit),  in 
Kant '  and  the  Critical  Philosophy,  applied  to  the  number 
and  variety  of  things,  over  against  the  unity  of  the  same 
things  in  genera  and  species. — Lossius. 

MANOTJ  (the  first),  LAWS  OF,  a  Hindoo  code.--See  Manan- 
Dharma-Chastra. 

MANNEB,  in  JEsthetics,  the  characteristics  of  a  work  derived 
from  the  personal  elements  which  distinguish  the  particular 
artist. 

MANNEBISM,  excess  of  manner. 

MANTICS,  the  art  of  divination ;  soothsaying.  This  and  its 
associated  words  are  derived  by  Plato  from  ftaivoftai^  to  be 
mad,  to  be  inspired  with  a  supernatural  frenzy.  He  distin- 
guishes fidvreig  from  vpo^at,  the  former  being  persons  who 
uttered  oracles  in  a  state  of  divine  frenzy,  the  latter  the  in- 
terpreters of  these  oracles.'  Aeromancy  is  divination  by  the 
air;  alectromancy,  by  means  of  a  cock;  aleuromancy,  by 
meal ;  enteromancy,  by  intestines ;  omithomancy,  by  birds ; 
xylomancy,  by  wood. 

MANUAL  (Ger.  Hand-buchy  Lehr-hueh),  in  Philosophical  Litera- 
ture, a  book  for  the  hand;  a  compendious  yet  thorough 
treatment  of  some  part  of  philosophy,  or  of  all  its  parts; 
compend. 

MANT  OUESTIONS,  FALLACY  OF.— See  FaUaey. 

M AEBIAGE  (Fr. ;  Lat. ;  Ger.  Ehe),  legalized  union  as  man  and 
wife.  Its  forms  are  monogamy  and  polygamy.  If,  with  the 
left  handy  marriage  of  one  of  noble  blood  with  a  woman  of 
inferior  rank.  His  left  hand  is  given  in  the  ceremony,  mod 
the  children  do  not  inherit  as  in  an  ordinary  marriage. 

MASS  (Lat.),  that  which  adheres  together  like  dougli ;  *'  a  quan- 
tity of  matter  all  whose  parts  are  in  operation  or  motion  to- 
gether."—Mellin.* 

MATAEO,  MATEO  (from  the  Gr.  ftarmoc,  idle,)  in  various  com- 
binations, as  Kateology,  idle  discourse ;  Kateopoiy,  idle, 

»  Crit.  d.  r«n.  Vem.,  606-C08.  •  Tim.,  72  B.  »  Wdrttrb,  d.  Kr.  FliiL, 
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foolish  action ;  Mateopony,  idle  labor ;  Mateosophy,  idle 
wisdom ;  Matcoteohuy,  useless  art ;  art  thrown  away. 
MATEEIA.— See  Material,  Matter,  Substance. 
MATESIAL,  ».  (Lat.  JUateria,)  matter ;  substance ;  constituent 
part  or  whole ;  as,  "  material  of  cognition." — Kant    '^McUe- 
riaU  of  all  our  knowledge." — Locke. 

Material,  adj.,  related  to  matter  or  to  the  material.  In  Logic, 
it  is  opposed  to  the  Farmaly  q.  y.  It  is  applied  to  Fallacies, 
q.  v.,  law,  philosophy  (metaphysics),  principle,  proposition, 
quality,  right,  science,  thinking  (metaphysics),  truth. 
MATEBIALISM.— "The  most  recent  and  advanced  form  of  the 
doctrine  is  that  mind  is  only  a  function  of  the  brain.  Brain 
organization,  with  hereditary  transmission,  may  account  for 
all  that  distinguishes  the  intellect  of  man.  'The  brain  se- 
cretes thought  as  the  liver  secretes  bile.'" — Oabanis.'  C.F.V. 

Materialism  has  been  divided  into :  1.  The  psychologic  —  per- 
sonality depends  on  the  body ;  the  soul  is  matter.  2.  The 
cosmologic — there  is  no  presence  except  the  local;  the  soul 
cannot  exist  apart  from  body. — Mellin.  A  triple  division 
has  been  proposed :  1.  A  system  which  admits  the  existence 
of  a  soul  (as  Hartley  does),  but  explains  its  phenomena  ou 
principles  which  seem  to  imply  that  they  are  of  material 
origin.  2.  A  system  which  denies  the  existence  of  the  soul 
as  a  separate  principle,  but  does  not  deny  that  there  is  a 
God  and  a  future  state.  3.  A  system  which  denies  God  and 
a  future  state  of  retribution. 

MaterialiBin,  Literature  of,  recent.—!.  Historical  (and  crit- 
ical); Erdmann,  F.  A.  Lange  (3d  ed.,  1876),  C.  W.  Shields.* 
2.  In  Speculative  Philosophy :  elementary  doctrine ;  empiri- 

.  cal  psychology,  anthropology.  3.  Expositions  and  defences  of 
Materialism:  Biichner,  Czolbe,  L.  Feuerbach,  Moleschott, 
Vogt.  4.  Arguments  against  Materialism:  Ballzer  (1859), 
Beneke,  Bohner,  Carnier  (1859),  Fabri,  I.  H.  Fichte,  Frauen- 
stadt,  A.  V.  Gloss  (1859),  Herbart,  Janet,  Liebig  (1859),  F.  X. 
Lierheimer,  Lotze,  Schaller,  Snell,  Ulrici,'  R.  Wagner  (1857), 
A.  Weber  (1858),  L.  Weis  (1871). 


J  Rap}wrl  Hu  Pliytique  et  du  Moral  de  VHomvu.  »  JolmaotC*  C^cloptedicL,  art.  Materi- 
alism. >  Strauu  as  a  Philosnpkieal  Thinker,  tr.  by  0.  P.  Kranth  (1874).  Id  the  Prole- 
gomena of  the  translator  will  be  found  notioea  of  recent  literature  in  tbe  oontroTenj 
on  MaterialiBUL 
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HATEBIALISTS,  maintainers  of  Materialism,  in  some  one  of 
its  divisions,  g,  v.  Among  the  older  materialists  were  Len- 
cippus,  Epicurus,  Aristoxenus,  Dicaarchus,  Strato  the  Phys- 
icist, and  the  Stoics.  Among  the  modern  materialists  are 
Hobbes,  Gassendi  la  Mettrie. — See  for  the  latest  material- 
ists, Haterialism,  Literature  o£    Carpenter.* 

HATEBIALITY,  existence  solely  as  matter  —  opposed  to  spir- 
ituality. 

MATEBIALIZE,  to  reduce  to  matter ;  consider  as  matter ;  in- 
dulge in  a  materialistic  mode  of  thought ;  to  reduce  from  the 
ideal  to  the  concrete. 

HATHEHA  (Gr.),  that  which  is  learnt,  a  lesson  ;  learning ;  in 
the  plural,  especially  the  mathematical  sciences,  chiefly 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy.  —  Aristotle,'  Plato.' 
In  Kant,  a  direct  synthetic  proposition,  reached  by  construc- 
tion of  concepts — as  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles — opposed  to  dogma.* 

MATHEMATICAL,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  mathematics  —  ap- 
plied to  antinomy,  category,  certainty,  cognition,  judgment, 
principles. 

♦MATHEMATICS.  — See  Bacon.* 

MATHESIOLOGY,  doctrine  of  sciences ;  science  of  teaching. 

MATHESIS  (Gr.),  learning;  in  plural,  faculties  of  leamiog; 
the  doctrine  of  mathematics. 

*MATTE£,  that  which  "is  extended."  — C.  F.  V. 
Matter,  Attempts  at  a  Philosophical  Befinition  of^  bom 
Kant  to  the  present  time.  —  Bouillet :  "  That  which  con- 
stitutes all  the  bodies  of  the  universe,  and  produces  on  our 
organs  the  complex  of  determinate  sensations."*  Buchner: 
*'  Laws  have  not  been  imposed  upon  matter,  but  have  from 
eternity  been  bound  up  with  it."  "  Spirit  and  matter  are  as 
inseparable  as  force  and  substance,  and  condition  one  another 
with  the  same  necessity.  The  investigation  of  nature  does 
not  deny  spirit,  provided  the  existence  of  the  animal  and 
human  spirit  be  regarded  as  a  natural  fact.  Substance  is 
not  subordinated  to  spirit,  but  is  its  peer."  "  What  is  com- 
monly called  spirit  is  but  the  product  of  substance.  There 
is  no  unsubstantial  spirit.    The  spirit  comes  and  goes  with 

»  Human  Pfty$iology,  795-803.     «  Anal.  PoU.,  1.  12,  6 ;  Metnph^  1,  6,  l-     •  i>^-  817, 
K.    *  Hnn.  I«rn.,  I6i.   »  J)«  Aug.  Scientiar.^  lib.  iii.,  ch.  6.  •  DicUonnaire^  art. 
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the  substance  which  has  conceived  and  brought  it  forth,  and 
in  which  the  spiritual  forces  dwell.  Substance  itself  neither 
rises  nor  passes  away ;  it  is  eternal  and  self-existent."  *'  The 
supposition  of  a  spirit  standing  over  against  substance,  inde- 
pendently and  controllingly,  contradicts  all  experience."^ 
Chalybaeus :  '*  Self-extending  substance."  '*  Positive  spon- 
taneous self-excitation  and  differentiation  do  not  lie  in  the  con- 
ception of  matter,  but  are  the  distinctive  character  of  spirit- 
ual nature."'  Cornelius :  *'  The  atoms  or  elements  are  in  and 
of  themselves  no  forces,  but  each  becomes  a  force  in  conse- 
quence of  its  impenetration  by  another  qualitatively  opposed 
element."'  Czolbe:  "The  canon  *No  substance  without 
force/  is  an  absurdity,  for  matter  is  in  its  concept  without 
force."  *  D^Ercole  (Hegelian) :  ^*  Spirit  is  the  active  in  mat- 
ter, its  inner  form,  and  inert  matter  does  not  exist.  Cohe- 
sion is  a  phenomenon  of  spirit."^  Drossbach :  **  The  theory 
of  material  substance  has  nothing  to  justify  it;  be  who  seeks 
material  substance  will  not  find  it  in  the  wide  world.  There 
is  no  dead  substance ;  there  is  nothing  inactive ;  there  is  no 
matter  —  all  is  living,  active,  immaterial.  Force  and  sub- 
stance are  not  different  concepts.  What  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  calling  matter  is  nothing  opposed  to  the  immaterial,  is 
none  other  than  force.  It  is  the  immaterial,  vital,  potential 
itself  in  special  conditions.  Matter  is  nothing  diverse  from 
the  spiritual,  no  antithesis  to  the  spiritual,  but  is  the  spirit- 
ual itself  The  immaterial,  were  there  such  a  thing,  would 
be  the  unspiritual ;  an  immaterial  spirit  would  be  an  un- 
spiritual  spirit  There  is  neither  spirit  without  force,  nor 
force  without  spirit.  There  is  no  corporeal  principle,  and  no 
abstract  spiritual  principle.  The  spirit  is  at  once  the  percipi- 
ent and  that  which  is  capable  of  being  perceived.  As  the 
object  of  perception  can  be  such  only  to  the  spiritual,  and 
as  the  spiritual  alone  can  be  percipient,  every  thing  which 
we  perceive  through  the  medium  of  the  senses  must  be 
spiritual.  The  spiritual  alone,  then,  is  the  essential  nature 
of  things.  Thus  the  question  how  the  material  comes  from 
the  immaterial  falls  out  of  sight    The  question  needs  in- 


1  Natur  M.  O^at,  36, 143, 154,  817.  318 ;  Kraft  u.  Staff,  ed.  3,  Vorw.  xxxir.-zxXTl.  1-4, 
10.  70;  AuM  Ifaiur  u.  WiueMch^fl,  4, 5.  *  Pn\uiftnimt4d  /'ktiotopMe,  60, 129.  *  BOdwng 
d.  MaUrie,  22.    4  EhUIA.  d.  Bevmulu^m,  23.    *"J)er  Omlanke''  (Zeitwhria),  I.  200. 
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yersioii,  and  in  reality  is  this :  How,  from  that  which  can- 
not be  perceived  by  the  senses,  the  things  of  sense-percep- 
tion can  arise?  "  *  Fechner :  "  The  physicists  understand  by 
matter  that  which  can  be  felt,  the  palpable,  the  most  general 
substratum  of  the  phenomenon  of  nature/' '  "  a  definition 
which  says  nothing  of  the  essential  character  of  matter,  bat 
looks  simply  into  the  mode  of  its  phenomenon.'"  J.  G. 
Fichte :  "  Substantiality,  materiality,  are  absolutely  simple, 
and  hence  we  cannot  say  '  diverse  substance,'  but  only  *  sub- 
stance with  diverse  limitations.'"*  I.  H.  Fichte:  "Matter 
is  a  Real,  filling  space/' '  "  Matter  is  a  thoroughly  dark  con- 
cept, one  of  the  most  difficult  concepts  of  physics  and  meta- 
physics." "  The  pretended  empirical  concept  of  matter  is 
completely  illusory;  empirically  we  have  furnished  to  us 
only  a  certain  number  of  simple,  primary  substances."  "The 
antitheses  of  body  or  nature,  and  of  spirit,  are  not  furnished 
in  experience,  and  have,  as  they  are  commonly  understood, 
no  scientific  meaning  or  utility  —  they  are  the  dualism  of  a 
groundless  abstraction."  •  George :  "  Matter  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  space  only  by  its  specific  density." '  German : 
"Matter  and  spirit  co-exist  in  God.  Spirit  is  the  life  of 
matter ;  matter  is  the  life  of  spirit."  *  QfigeLi  "  Matter  is 
the  self  moving."  "  Time  and  space  are  filled  with  matter  — 
it  is  the  real  in  them,  their  truth." '  Herbart :  "  Matter  is 
that  which  can  always  be  further  divided."  "To  regard  it 
as  something  merely  local,  and  as  yet  actual,  is  thoroughl7 
preposterous,  as  the  predicates  derived  from  mere  space 
amount  to  nothing."  "  We  never  reach  that  which,  in  our 
opinion,  matter  is."  "  Matter  imagined  as  a  local  real,  with 
local  forces,  belongs  neither  to  the  realm  of  being  nor  of 
actual  occurrence,  but  is  bare  phenomenon."  '^  In  Ki^pt^ 
matter  is  defined  in  these  senses :  1.  M.  dynamiccU^  the  mobile 
so  far  as  it  fills  a  space.  2.  M.  mechanical^  the  mobile  so  far 
as  it,  as  such,  possesses  motive  force  —  the  movable,  as  ca- 


1  Die  Harmonie  der  ErgebnisM  d*r  Naturfonckung  mil  dfn  Pordtrungtn  de$  mnudb- 
/teA«n  (%m«/A«,  14, 19-21, 118, 123, 163.  Ztschr.  v.  Picfite,  ulr.  &l.  ^  PhifsikaL  m.  pkOo- 
soph,  Alomenlehrt,  ed.  2.  *  Do.,  108,  109.  *  Qrundiagt  d.  gwimmt.  WistemachafUi^krt, 
Werke,  I.,  307.  •  Zeitaehr.,  zxv.  120,  xlvil.  24,  Iv.  240.  «  AtUhropotogit,  21, 174,  184. 
P^chologie,  Vorr.  rii.,  34,  86.  t  Ztsehr,  v.  Fichte,  zxix.  132,  xxxi.  170.  •  Seh8pfergei$l  u, 
WeUuoff;  19  seq.     •  Werke,  VU.,  87.     »>  Werke,  L,  178, 190 ;  n.,  190 ;  Y.  110. 
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pable  of  imparting  motion.  8.  M,  meiaphvHcal,  every  object 
of  senae- perception .  4.  M,  phcefiomenological,  the  mobile  so 
far  as  it  can,  as  such,  be  an  object  of  experience.  5.  M. 
pharonomic,  the  mobile  in  space.  6.  M.  transcendenial,  that 
in  the  phenomenon  which  corresponds  with  the  jsensation,  or 
sense-impression ;  opposed  to  form;  the  determinable  in  gen- 
eral.^ Lotze :  ^*  Matter  is  the  phenomenal  form  under  which 
conjoined  pluralities  of  supersensuous  entities  present  tliem- 
selves  to  us,  each  one  of  which  taken  singly  is  homogeneous 
with  the  nature  of  our  soul.''  ^  Liebmann :  "  To  the  mate- 
rialists substance  is  an  empty  concept — the  mere  shell  of  a 
nuf '  Michelet :  "  There  is  nothing  absolutely  dead ;  from 
every  death  germinates  a  new  life ;  there  is  therefore  thought 
in  everything  existent,  and  conversely,  there  is  no  thought 
without  the  existent,  the  material.  Thought  is  the  self- 
moving  being,  the  active  matter.  Thus  for  it  the  dualism  of 
the  material  and  the  immaterial,  of  thinking  and  being,  of 
the  universal  and  the  individual,  has  completely  vanished."^ 
Planck:  '* There  is  but  one  substance,  the  extended;  for 
spirit  itself  is  but  the  perfected,  internally  self-dependent 
existence  of  the  extended."  *  Heinrich  Bitter:  "  Matter  or 
substance  is  that  which  can  be  shaped  and  limited,  that 
which  can  be  put  into  form."  *  Bosenkranz :  "  The  realism 
of  matter  lifts  itself  to  the  idealism  of  force  as  its  ground, 
and  the  truth  of  matter  is  the  force  immanent  in  it."^ 
Schaller:  ''Matter  is  identified  with  extension  in  space." 
"The  universe  resolves  itself  into  moved  matter — matter 
whose  essential  nature  we  cannot  grasp."  "  If  we  simply 
oppose  matter  to  spirit,  we  dare  not  embody  in  the  notion  of 
matter  the  least  degree  of  activity.  Activity,  Force,  would  in 
that  opposition  be  immaterial,  the  beginning:  of  spirit,  of 
self-consciousness;  matter  embraces  in  it  no  element  by 
which  it  approximates  spirit,  or  can  be  compared  with  it. 
Hence  nothing  corporeal  is  in  a  condition  by  which  it  can 
set  itself  in  motion."  *  Schelling :  "  Matter  is  the  darkest  of 
all  things,  in  some  respects  darkness  itself."     "  All  matter  is 


>  Nalunoisaeruehaft,  Werke  (1838),  452-456,  531,  554.  S^n,  Vem^  3*,  322.  Meiklo- 
John,  21, 193.  •  StreiUchriften,  Hefl,  I.  105.  •  Kant  u.  die  Epigonen,  34.  *  ZriUckr, 
••  Der  Gedanke;'  1, 118.  »  Dit  WeHaiier,  1. 101.  •  Umterblichknt,  236.  T  Meint  Re- 
farm,  38.    •  Zeitsdar,  v.  PiehU,  xxi.  43,  44 ;  xxxi.  8,  9 ;  Leib  u,  SmU,  146. 
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combination^  or  has  risen  by  combination  ;  there  is  no  prim- 
itive matter,  no  original  substance,  out  of  which  everything 
has  come/'  "  Of  itself  matter  is  a  principle  without  po- 
tency." *^  When  we  suppose  a  cause,  we  suppose  an  abso- 
lute." "  Matter  as  substance,  or  matter  in  as  far  as  it  is  not 
mere  mass,  but  has  received  life  into  it,  has  a  twofold  being, 
a  being  in  substance  and  a  being  in  itself.  All  matter  is  in 
itself  one.  According  to  substance  there  are  not  diverse  pri- 
mal substances  or  elements,  rather  is  there  in  all  elements 
one  only  substance  (matter)  but  posited  under  diverse  expo- 
nents. As  these  exponents  are  the  animating  and  active 
principle  of  matter,  the  nature  of  substance  may  be  thus 
designated :  Substance  is  matter,  so  far  as  matter  seems  com- 
pletely one  with  its  animating  principle.  No  body  is  as  to 
substance  compound,  for  substance  is  one  and  throughout  the 
same."  "  The  essence  of  all  matter  is  spiritual  in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  word,  for  forces  are  undeniably  something  spir- 
itual, and  in  so  far  incorporeal — coherence  is  a  purely 
spiritual  connection.  If  body  and  soul,  matter  and  form, 
could  be  sundered,  the  phenomenon  of  the  corporeal  would 
cease."  *  Schopenhauer :  "  Matter  is,  on  the  one  side,  the 
perceptibility  of  time  and  space,  or  space  become  percep- 
tible ;  on  the  other,  it  is  causality  become  objective."  "  Mat- 
ter, in  the  abstract,  is  to  be  thought  of  as  without  form  and 
property,  absolutely  inert  and  passive ;  but  empirically  there 
is  no  matter  without  form  and  quality." '  Schwarz :  "  Spirit 
and  matter,  spirit  and  nature,  are  in  the  end  one  and  the  same 
essence.  There  is  but  one  substance,  the  spiritual,  which 
is  the  primal  power  of  inorganic  nature  also.  There  is 
nothing  but  spirit,  and  no  individual  substance  but  Grod." 
"  Matter  is  spirit  benumbed." »  Ulrici :  "  Matter  is  iden- 
tical with  the  power  of  resistance,  as  the  inertia  of  resist- 
ance involves  extension."*  Wirth:  "Matter  and  spirit 
are  really  diverse,  but  not,  therefore,  dualiBtically  diverse 
substances ;  they  are  two  necessarily  diverse  forms  of  one 


1  Werht,  Abth.  I^  tH.  43;  x.  363;  vi.  259,  549;  yiii.  282;  z.  855;  Abth.  U.,  1.  424.; 
li.,  266,  277.  •  Vierfach9  Wurzel,  123.  WeU  aU  WilU,  I.  682,  689;  11.  56,  862;  Z.  26 : 
Jhrerga,  II.  9,  89^92 ;  IfaehUuts^  226.  »  PkCtosoph.  d.  Oegenvxat,  28,  55 ;  GoU  Natw  u. 
Mewch,  17,  29,  37,  64,  70. 110,  138.  *  GMt  u.  die  Natur,  361-368.  ZeitMkr,  r.  JlcU^ 
ZXT.  114, 116;  xzTiii.  248;  xxxiv.  248;  xlvlii.  429. 
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and  the  same  substantial  being,  which  has  in  matter  its  im- 
mediate actuality,  in  spirit  its  self-mediating  actuality.''  ^ 
Matter,  Logical,  the  concepts  given  to  constitute  a  judgment ; 
opposed  to  Form,  The  logicians  formerly  called  the  uuiver- 
sal  the  matter.^ 
Matter  of  the  Appetitive  Faculty,  in  Kant,  an  object  whose 
actual  possession  is  desired  ;  that  which  is  related  to  a  sub- 
jective, fundamental  feeling  of  pleasure  or  aversion,  so  as  to 
determine  what  we  need  to  be  satisfied  with  our  condition  ; 
the  object  of  the  will.' 
Matter  of  the  Practical  Law,  the  object  of  maxims.  M.  of 
Judgment,  the  given  concepts.  M.  in  Space,  reality,  real 
things  in  space.  M.  in  Mass,  when  all  the  parts  move  in 
one  direction  to  exercise  together  their  motive  force  beyond 
themselves,  as  water  on  a  wheel,  weights  in  a  scale. — Kant, 
Mellin.* 

♦Matter  and  Form.    *Maxim. 

MAXIMIZE,  to  increase  to  the  maximum. 

MAXIMUM,  the  greatest  quantity  or  degree ;  opposed  to  mini' 
mum, 

MATA,  MAJA,  in  Hindoo  Philosophy  (and  Mythology),  mother 
of  nature  and  of  gods  of  the  second  order.  According  to 
the  Vedas,  Maya  is  matter  or  illusion,  source  of  all  phenom- 
ena, and  cause  of  the  manifestation  of  all  the  individual  ex- 
istences. Maya  first  existed  as  liquid,  the  primeval  water. 
See  Mah&bhonta  and  Pradjapati. — Schopenhauer.^ 

MEAN,  MEANS  (Lat.  Meilium,  Mediu9).—8ee  Medium.  "  Phil- 
osophical doubt  is  not  an  end,  but  a  mean.  We  doubt  in 
order  that  we  may  believe." — Hamilton.' 

MEASXJBE,  in  Hegel's  doctrine  of  being,  proportion ;  a  quali- 
tative quantum;  a  quantum  on  which  the  quality  depends. 
— Schwegler.^ 

MECHANIC,  MECHANICAL  (Gr.),  full  of  resources;  inven- 
tive; ingenious;  of  or  belonging  to  machines;  of  or  belong- 
ing to  mechanics.  It  is  applied  to  actions,  arts  (opposed  to 
liberal),  causes,  effects,  explanation,  laws,  philosophy,  powers, 

I  TftrtiHe  d.  Snmn  imbulismux,  60,  66. 175.    Ztschr.  v.  PichU^  xxx.  266,  *xxi.  308,  xlvl. 
27A-'.*8:i,  HI.  47.     «  R>'in.  Tern.,  332;  Meiklejohn,  193.     «  PracL  V^m.,  35,  45,  48,  H  2. 
3,  4.    *  A'«fi«/.v>rncA«,  168.     s  WeU  oZ*  WxlU  u.  Vortttellung,  1. 9,  20, 389,  472 ;  II.  366,  689 
SUfik,  270.    WiUeu  in  d.  Natur,  133.     •  Ueiaphynet,  Lect.  V.,  61.     '  Stirling's  TriinisL. 
826. 
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principles,  properties,  solution,  theory.  Sometimes  it  is  an- 
tithetical to  rational,  that  to  which  reason  is  requisite,  or  the 
conscious,  or  the  deliberate. 

BEECH ANICSy  the  part  of  mathematics  which  involves  the  laws 
of  motion,  equilibrium,  and  force.  It  may  be  analytic,  ap- 
plied or  practical,  abstract  or  speculative. 

MECHANISM,  mechanical  contrivance;  structure;  as,  the 
meckanism  of  the  universe,  mechanitm  of  language. 
Mechanism,  System  of,  in  Des  Cartes,  supposes  the  essence 
of  matter  to  be  extension,  and  explains  all  physical  phenom- 
ena by  the  mechanical  laws  of  figures  and  movements.  *'The 
mechanical  explanation  of  nature  rests  on  the  compariaoD 
of  nature  with  a  machine  —  not  in  all  points,  but  in  the 
main  points,  if  the  name  is  not  to  be  purely  arbitrary  and 
devoid  of  meaning.'' — Ueinrich  Bitter.^ 
Mechanism  of  Natnre,  in  Kant,  the  necessity  of  an  occur- 
rence, in  time,  in  accordance  with  causality  as  a  law  of  na- 
ture.' This  does  not  imply  that  the  things  subject  to  the 
law  are  necessarily  material  machines. — Mellin.' 

MEDIATE,  adj,^  through  media  or  means ;  opposite  of  tmrne^- 
oie;  applied  to  inference,  knowledge. 

MEDITATIONS,  in  Philosophical  Literature,  thoughts  upon, 
contemplations,  reflections;  reflections,  especially  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous character. — Des  Cartes.* 

MEDIXTM,  MEDIXTS  (Lat.),  that  which  is  in  the  middle,  be- 
tween; the  middle;  means.  In  Animal  Magnetism  and 
Spiritualism,  a  person  intermediary  between  the  forces  and 
that  on  which  they  operate.  In  Logic,  the  middle  term  of 
the  syllogism  — medius  terminus. — See  Terminus.  In  Ontol- 
ogy, Wolf  defines  medium  **  whatever  contains  the  reason 
why  the  end  follows  the  act." 

MEGALO  (Gr.),  great;  in  composition,  as  megahphrogyncj grettt- 
nessof  mind;  pride;  arrogance;  m<»^a/op«ycAy, greatness  of 
soul;  arrogance. 

MEGARIAN,  MEGAEIC  SCHOOL,  school  at  and  of  M^ara, 
between  Corinth  and  Athens,  founded  by  Euclid,  about  400 
B.  c.  It  was  a  continuation  of  the  Eleatic  school,  modified 
bv  the  Socratic  influence. 


1  Rtdfklnpadie,  II.,  {  108.     *  iV.  r«rM.,  Werke  (1838),  It.  213.     •  Kmtst^maekt,  170. 

*  MediUUionu, 
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HELAHCEOUA,  MBLAHCHOLT  (Or.),  black  bile;  morbid 
temperament;  depression  of  spirits,  without  external  causes, 
or  out  of  proportion  to  them.  Maudsley  :  ^  '^  It  is  usual  to 
make  a  subdivision  of  partial  insanity  into  monomama  and 
melancholia,  .  .  When  the  patient  is  depressed,  wretched,  dis- 
trustful, and  has  corresponding  unsound  ideas,  he  is  said  to 
labor  under  melaneJiolia,  .  .  The  term  monomania,  if  used 
of  melancholia  at  all,  should  be  applied  to  the  chronic  form 
of  the  disease  only— to  that  which  Esquirol  proposed  to  dis- 
tinguish as  lypemania,  .  .  Melancholia  simpler  is  melancholia, 
without  delusion."  —  See  Robert  Burton,*  Dr.  W.  H.  O. 
Sankey,'  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow.* 

MELIXrS  EST,  IlfJirEIAM  FEEBE,  OUAM  INFEEEE  — 
it  is  better  to  bear  an  injury  than  to  inflict  one ;  denied  by 
the  Sophists,  maintained  by  Aristotle.^ 

MEMBRA  DIVIBENTIA,  the  parts  into  which  a  class  is  di- 
vided ;  the  constituent  species  of  a  genus.  —  Jevons. 

MEMOBABILIA,  things  memorable,  worthy  of  record  and  of 
being  remembered;  the  record  of  these  things,  as  Xeno- 
phon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates. 

^Memqria  Techuica. 

*M£MOBT. — ''  Commonly  the  power  of  retaining  and  reproduc- 
ing our  knowledge.  Or,  as  Hamilton  •  puts  it,  it  includes  a 
faculty  of  retention,  of  reproduction,  and  of  representation." 
—  C.  F.  V.  "  For  laws  of  association,  see  Hamilton,^  Mill.®  " 
— C.  F.  V.  Kant :  "  The  faculty  of  the  phantasy,  by  which  it 
retains  its  intuitions — the  faculty  of  reproducing  our  sponta- 
neous mental  representations."  The  acts  of  memory  are,  1. 
Grasping ;  2.  Retention  ;  8.  Recalling.  Memory  may  be  q^iick 
or  lively  without  being  faithful,  or  it  may  hefaitf^ul  without 
being  quick.  The  best  memories  are  both  quick  and  faithful. 
— Mellin." 
Memory,  Art  of.  —  See  Mnemonics. 

MENDACITY  (Lat.),  uddictedness  to  lying ;  falsehood. 

MENS  (Lat.),  (akin  to  Sanscrit  root  man,  to  think,  and  the 
Greek  fievo^,  might,  mind,  temper),  the  mind  as  thinkiii|r, 


1  RetponsOrilittf  in  Mental  Diuam  (Intera.  Scientif.SoriosX  1876,  71,  73, 123, 131, 187 
*  AnaUmy  nf  Melaucholy  (1621).      *  Mental  Dneafet^  1866.      «  Ohteure  Diteatn  of  the 
Brain  and  Diiorden  of  the  Hind,  4th  ed.,  1868.    >  Ethic*,  B.  Y.,  zi.    •X«c<».,  11.  -2(X». 
f  LecU^  II.  233.    •  Exammat.  of  HamtUon,  Sd  ed.,  219.    •  Kund^prach^  98. 
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endowed  with  the  faculties  of  thought,  related  to  animus, 
the  soul,  as  a  part  to  the  whole ;  the  mind,  understanding, 
reason,  intellectual  powers. 

MEIS^TAL,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  mens,  or  mind ;  applied  to 
faculties,  operatioils,  reservation,  q.  v, 
^Mental  Philosophy. — ''A  rational  explanation  of  the  fsLcta  of 
consciousness,  and  of  the  problems  issuing  out  of  these  &CU. 
Mental  Philosophy  has  two  divisions,  Intellectual  Philoi>u- 
phy  and  Moral  Philosophy  —  the  philosophy  of  knowing 
and  the  philosophy  of  right  action.  To  both  divisions  there 
belongs  a  psychology,  or  science  of  mental  operations ;  and 
also  a  metaphysic,  or  science  of  transcendent  realities." — C. 
F.  V. 

HEBIMKOPHBONTIST,  MEBIMNOSOPHIST  (Gr.),  "a 
minute  philosopher;"  one  solicitous  about  speculative  trifles; 
applied  by  Aristophanes  to  Socrates  and  other  philosophers.' 

MEBI8TIG8  (Gr.),  the  art  of  dividing.  —See  DiviBion. 

*HEBIT  (Ger.  Verdienat), — "All  right  actions  are  meritorious, 
that  is,  they  give  warrant  for  self-approbation  on  the  part  of 
the  agent,  and  are,  from  the  very  nature  of  moral  law,  entitled 
to  the  approbation  of  all  moral  beings."  —  C.  F.  V. 
*Merit  of  Gondignity  —  Meritum  de  Condigno,  —  See  Merit. 
Merit  of  Congruity  —  Meritwn  de  Congruo,  —  See  Merit. 

MESMEBISM  (Magnetism,  Animal,  g.  v.),  from  Mesmer:  "the 
voluntary  direction  of  a  current  of  animal  magnetism  from 
an  operator  to  a  patient.  Directed  upon  the  eyes,  it  induces 
artificial  sleep.  It  is  of  interest  for  purposes  of  mental  phi- 
losophy, as  affording  facilities  for  studying  the  question  of 
mental  activity  during  sleep.  It  may  also  afford  help  in 
reaching  some  conclusions  on  the  still  undecided  question  as 
to  the  rest  of  the  brain  in  sleep."  —  C.  F.  V. 

MESSIANISM,  PHILOSOPHIC,  the  disposition  to  regard  a 
particular  thinker,  or  system,  as  a  finality,  establishing  the 
kingdom  of  pure  truth.  Carov6  applies  the  term  to  a  French 
system  which  in  1834  was  claiming  to  have  brought  religion 
and  philosophy  into  perfect  accord,  and  to  have  ushered  in 
an  era  of  the  absolute. 

META  (Gr.),  in  philosophical  composite  words ;  of  community 
or  participation  ;  of  action  in  common  with  another;  of  sue- 

1  Sub.,  lOi 
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cession  of  time ;  after,  behind ;  beyond ;  reversely ;  change 
of  place,  condition,  plan.  ---  L.  S.  L. 

MET AB ASIS  (Gr.),  moving  over;  passing  over;  change;  tran- 
sition from  one  subject  to  another.  In  Logic,  the  fallacy  of 
shifting  the  subject.  —  See  Elenchns. 

HETABOLA,  METABOLE  (Or),  change. 

METACOSMIA  (Gr.),  between  worlds;  mtermwidiay  q.  v. 

HETACBITIC,  a  critique  on  a  critique,  as  Herder's  Meta- 
kritik  on  Ka'nt's  Critik  of  the  pure  Reason. 

HETAGElfESIS  (Gr.),  "  the  changes  of  form  which  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  species  undergoes  in  passing,  by  a  species  of 
successively  generated  individuals,  from  the  egg  to  the  per- 
fect or  imago  state.  It  is  contradistinguished  from  mtta- 
morphosisj  in  which  those  changes  are  undergone  by  the 
same  individual."  —  Owen.*  It  is  external  when  the  indi- 
viduals grow  from  the  outside  of  the  parents ;  internal  when 
it  takes  pliace  within.  —  Herbert  Spencer.* 

METAGKOSTIGS,  metaphysics,  as  going  beyond  the  ordinary 
knowledge ;  philosophy  in  general.  —  Krug. 

HETALEPSIS,  HETALEPSY  (Gr.),  participation;  alterna- 
ti(m ;  iissuming  one  thing  for  another ;  one  term  for  another; 
transsumtion.  In  Aristotle's  Logic,  the  alteration  of  a  term 
from  being  the  subject  of  a  hypothetical,  to  being  the  subject 
of  a  categorical  proposition. 

HETAMATHEMATICS,  philosophy  of  mathematics. 

HETAMOBPHOSIS  (Gr.),  transformation.  — See  Morphology. 
Metamorphosis  (Gr.),  transformation ;  a  materialistic  theory 
in  regard  to  the  origin  of  species.  It  maintains  that  each 
higher  species  has  developed  itself  out  of  the  species  imme- 
diately below  it,  as  under  specially  favorable  circumstances 
the  embryo  of  the  lower  species  develops  itself  far  beyond  its 
specific  type,  and  thus  attains  the  more  perfect  organization 
of  the  species  immediately  above.  —  Stockl.'  —  See  Darwin- 
ism, Selectioii  Natural,  Species. 
*METAPHOE.— See  Krauth  on  nature  and  laws  of.* 

*Metaphor  and  Simile. 
METAPHYSICAL,  of  or  pertaining  to  Metaphysics,  q,  v. — See 
Division. 


1  In  Brtmde  d  Onx.      *  Prfnriples  nf  BioUtgy.      *  Lehrb,  d.  Phiiotophie,  $  135,  1. 
*  QmsenaUve  B^ormatian^  701-716. 
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'METAPHYSICS,  "that  department  of  mental  philoaophy 
which  is  concerned  with  the.  speculative  or  transcendeatal 
problems  arising  out  of  the  facts  of  consciousness  and  of 
the  outer  world.  It  was  at  one  time  made  to  include  psy- 
chology, which  was  named  the  lower  metaphysics." — C.  F.  V. 

Metaphysics  in  Fichte,  "  doctrine  of  science,"  or  **  science 
of  knowing ;"  the  Ego  and  its  immanent  activities.  M.  in 
Hegel,  "  speculative  Logic."  M.  in  Herbart,  "  the  science 
of  what  is  intelligible  in  experience."  M.  in  Kantt^  the 
entire  philosophical  cognition  derived  from  pure  reason, 
without  empirical  principles,  in  systematic  connection,  pre- 
mised by  a  critique  of  the  faculty  of  reason. 

Metaphysics,  Classification  of,  in  Kant:' 

I.  Metaphysics  of  Nature:  i.  Ontology,  ii.  Rational 
Physiology:  (a)  Immanent  Physiology  —  1.  Rational  Phys- 
ics; 2.  Rational  Psychology :  (6)  Transcendent  Phy^siology 
— 1.  Transcendental  Cosmology ;  2.  Transcendental  Theol- 
ogy. 

II.  Metaphysics  of  Morals. 

Metaphysios,  Classification  of,  the  Soholastie-Historieal, 

derived  from  Wolf: 

A.  General  Metaphysics:  Philosophia  Prima:  Ontology: 
I.  The  Metaphysical  Categories:  i.  Being,  Ens,  Sein  —  op- 
posed to  non-being,  ii.  Essence,  Essentia,  Wesen,  Substance 
—  opposed  to  aUrihtUe,  iii.  Operation,  Wirken,  Cause  —  op- 
posed to  effect.  II.  The  Metaphysical  Principles:  i.  The  Law 
of  Contradiction,  involving:  1.  The  Law  of  Identity;  2. 
The  Law  of  the  Excluded  Middle,  ii.  The  Law  of  Causality. 

B.  Special  Metaphysics. — I.  Immanent  Consideration  of 
the  Universe:  Cosmology;  Philosophy  of  Nature,  i.  Gen- 
eral Investigation  of  Empirical  Actuality,  ii.  Rational 
Cosmology:  1.  The  Inorganic;  2.  The  Organic,  iii.  Ra- 
tional Anthropology  —  Man :  1.  Body  ;  2.  Soul,  Psychology; 
(a)  Essence ;  (b)  Relation  to  the  Body ;  (c)  Origin  and  Con- 
tinuance. II.  Transcendent  Consideration  of  the  World: 
Natural  Theology  ;  Theodicy,  i.  Existence  of  God:  1.  Neg- 
ative evidence.  2.  Positive  evidence,  ii.  I^sence  of  God, 
Nature  of  God:  1.  Essentiality  of  God ;  2.  Attributes  of  the 

1  Rein.  Vemnn/t,  869;  Meikl^ohu's  Tr.,  609.    «  CriUk  d.  reinen  Venimsfl,  873  wq.; 
Meiklejubira  Tr.,  512. 
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Divine  Essence,  iii.  Operation  of  Grod:  1.  Attributes  of  Di- 
vine Operation;  2.  Relation  of  the  Divine  Operation  to  the 
World ;  (a)  God  as  Creator ;  (6)  God  as  Preserver ;  (c)  God 
as  Ruler.  See  Hagemann.^ 
Metaphysics,  Literature  of,  may  be  thus  arranged :  I.  See 
Philosophy,  History  of.  —  II.  As  part  of  Encyclopsedias 
and  Introductions:  J.  Beck  (12th  ed.,  1876),  Bouvier  (14th 
ed.,  1868),  Frohschammer  (1858),  Gerlach  (1826-34),  Hage- 
mann  (3d  edit.,  1873-1875),  Klotz  (1875).  Liberatore  (6th 
ed.,  1875,  1876),  Noack  (1854),  Oppermann  (1844),  Platner 
(1793-1800),  Politz  (1807,  1808),  Reiff  (1840),  G.  E.  Schulze 
(Grundriss,  1790),  Enzyklopaedie  (3d  ed.,  1824),  Sanseveriuo 
(2d  ed.,  1862-1866),  Schwetz  (1873),  Steudel  (1871-1877), 
Stockl  (4th  ed.,  1876),  Tongiorgi  (7th  ed.,  1875).  III.  In  the 
miscellanies  of  various  authors ;  periodicals :  Harris  (Jour- 
nal of  Speculative  Philosophy,  1867-1877),  I.  H.  Fichte 
(Zeitschrift,  1837-1846),  with  Ulrici  (1847-1877).  IV.  In 
collected  writings  of  particular  authors:  Aristotle,  Gartesius, 
Fichte,  Hamilton,  Hegel,  Herbart,  Hume,  Jacobi,  Kant, 
Erug,  Leibnitz,  Locke,  Malebranche,  Reid,  Schelling,  Scho- 
penhauer, Spinoza,  Wolf.  V.  In  Theoretic  Philosophy; 
elementary  doctrine:  Beattie,  Hartley,  Hillebrand,  Male- 
branche, Priestley,  Ulrici.  VI.  In  connection  with  Logic: 
J.  E.  Erdmann  (4th  ed.,  1864),  K.  Fischer  (2d  ed.,  1865), 
Hamilton,  Krug,  Rabus  (1868),  Ritter  (1856),  Rosenkranz 
(1858,  1859).  VII.  Metaphysics,  in  general,  separately: 
Apelt  (1857),  Baumgarten,  Braniss  (1834),  K.  Ph.  Fischer 
(1834),  Fries  (1824),  George  (1844),  Hartenstein  (1836),  Hel- 
ferrich  (1846),  Herbart,  Kant,  Krug,  Lotze  (1841),  John 
Miller  (1875),  Reinhold  (3d  ed.,  1854),  Suabedessen  (1836), 
Uschold  (3d  ed.,  1857),  Weisse  (1836).  VIIL  Special 
branches  of  Metaphysics.  —  See  Cosmology,  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, Natural  Theology,  Ontology,  Physics,  Prao- 
tioal  Philosophy,  Pnenmatology,  Psychology,  Religion. 

IX.  Bibliography  of— 1.  Buchting  (1867-1872),  Ersch-Geiss- 
ler  (3d  ed.,  1850),  Gumposch  (1851),  Lipenius  (2  vols.,  folio, 
1682) ;  the  annual,  semi-annual,  quarterly,  and  monthly  cata- 
logues of  America,  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Holland. 
2.  The  best  general  bibliographies  and  histories  of  literature, 


1  Mtiaphyrik,  3d  ed.,  1876. 
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as  Brunei,  Graesse.  3.  The  best  special  bibliographies  and 
histories  of  literature,  Alii  bone,  Lowndes.  4.  The  histories  of 
philosophy  which  have  bibliographical  notices,-  as  Blakey, 
Buhle,  Ueberweg.  5.  The  introductions  and  encyclopedias, 
as  Hagemann,  Stockl.  6.  The  reviews,  special  and  general. 
7.  The  catalogues  of  the  great  publishing  houses.  8.  Care- 
ful inspection  of  the  libraries  and  of  the  stock  of  booksellers. 
9.  Personal  information  from  scholars,  publishers,  and  book- 
sellers. 

Metaphysics,  Special  Applications  oj^  M.  of  Anthropology, 

M,  of  Uie  Human  Understanding,  M,  of  Humanity,  of  Man^ 
M.  of  Inner  Naiure,  M.  of  Jus  and  Law\  and  of  Jub  Naiu- 
rede,  M,  of  Morals  (Kant),  M,  of  Pleasure,  M.  of  Religvm,  M, 
of  Scripture, 
METAPLASTICS,  the  art  of  transformation,  as  of  the  figures 
in  syllogism. 

METASOMATOSIS,  METEITSOMATOSIS,  the  wandeiing  of 
different  souls  into  the  same  body ;  contrasted  with  Metem- 
psychosis, which  is  the  wandering  of  one  soul  into  various 
bodies. — Clemens  Alexandrinus,^  Nemesius,'  Gregory  Nazi- 
anzen.' 

METATHESIS  (Gr.),  transposition,  in  Logic,  of  thoughts.— See 
Conversion. 

^METEMFSTCHOSIS.  — "The  satire  of  Limonedes  on  this 
subject  is  translated  in  7%e  Spectator,  No.  209.  See  Irhovios 
(Gu.)"*— F.  V.  3. 

^METHOD. — "  Scientific  method  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
order  in  which  things  are  enumerated." — C.  F.  V.  Meth- 
ods are  designated  according  to  their  various  aims  and  modes 
of  procedure ;  as,  acroamatic,  analytic,  aphoristic  critical, 
dogmatic,  erotematic,  mathematical,  methodic,  mixed,  natr 
ural,  philosophic,  popular,  progressive,  regressive,  soeptical^ 
scientific,  Socratic,  speculative,  syllogistic,  synthetic, 
tematic,  tabular. 
M.  in  Sfatnral  Sciences,  M.  in  Philosophy,  M.  in  the 
ticaL  M.  of  Philosophizing,  M.  of  Teaching.— See  Sys- 
tems. 

'METHODOLOGY  (Gr.),  doctrine,  discourse,  science,  systera, 

J  flOl,  757.    «  N.  H.,  2, 50.    *  De  Horn.,  p.  62.    *  De  I\duigtnena  teterum,  $e» 
pa^doti  Pythagcriea,  lib.  iii.,  4to,  Amst.,  1738. 
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treatise  of  method:  Bacon,*  S.  T.  Coleridge,'  Concio,' Scheid- 
ler  (1825),  Schelling,*  Troxler  (1835).  Hence,  Methodologir 
ixU. — See  EncyclopsBdia,  Introduction,  PropsBdentics. 
Methodology  {Mdhodenlehrey)  doctrine  of  method ;  in  Kant, 
1.  Transcendental^  the  second  of  the  two  great  divisions  of 
the  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason. — See  Elementary  Doctrine. 
He  defines  it  as  ''  the  determination  of  the  formal  conditions 
of  a  complete  system  of  pure  reason."  *  He  divides  it  into : 
i.  the  discipline;  ii.  the  canon;  iii.  the  architectonic;  iv.  the 
history — of  pure  reason.*  2.  The  Critique  of  the  Pure 
Practical  Reason  has  the  same  generic  divisions.''  He  makes 
the  M.  of  the  pure  practiced  reason  cover  "  the  method  in 
which  the  objectively  practical  reason  can  be  rendered  the 
subjectively  practical."  3.  In  the  Critique  of  the  Judgment, 
Kant  says  that  taste  and  the  fine  arts  do  not  allow  of  method- 
ology —  they  have  a  modvSy  but  not  a  methodus.  He  gives  a 
methodology  of  the  teleologic  faculty  of  judgments^  4.  In 
Logic,  general  methodology  is  defined  as  occupied  with  the 
form  of  a  science,  or  with  the  method  and  manner  of  link- 
ing the  manifold  parts  of  cognition  into  a  science.^ 

METHODS,  in  Logic,  are  of  induction,  agreement,  difierence,  joint 
method,  residues,  concomitant  variations. — See  those  words. 

*METOIifOMT,  METONTMT  (Gr.  fitra,  over,  and  bvofia,  name), 
*'  is  a  changing  of  names,  as  when,  because  of  a  recognized 
relation  or  dependence  between  them,  we  put  one  word  for 
another.  Thus  the  cause  is  put  for  the  effect  when  I  say 
'I  read  Milton,'  that  is,  his  writings;  or  the  effect  for  the 
cause,  SA' pale  famine  or  cold  death,  because  famine  occa- 
sions paleness,  and  death  coldness" — F.  V.  3. —  See  Krauth 
on  Metonymy .*•* 

METOUSIA,  METUSIA  (Gr.),  participation;  communion; 
possession;  enjoyment;  means  of  using;  especially  of  the 
common  possession  or  participation  in  ovaia,  essence  or  sub- 
stance.—See  ConsnbstantiaL 

1  Not.  Orgtm.  (Kirchmann,  Phil.  Bibl.)i  1870.  «  Pirlimin,  TS-ecd.  on  Hfihod  (Eneydop, 
M€trnp*A.\  5tb  ed.,  1861.  <  De  Melhodo.  Blakey :  fiitt.  of  Ffrilosoph^  ii.  136.  *  Methods 
d.  akadnKUch.  StuiHunu,  1803.  Werke,  I.,  y.  207.  Trad,  par  Gfa.  B^uard  1847.  >  Rein, 
Vem.,  73& ;  HeikIeJolin*8  Tr.,  431.  «  JRein.  Fern.  733-882 ;  Melklejohn,  431-^17.  7  rhict. 
Vtm.  (1788),  31,  260.  Werke  (1838),  IV.  111.  272.  Kirchmann  (1870),  16, 179.  Tradnit 
parBarnf  (1848),  149,  371.  •  VrtheUikra/t,lW.  •  Do.,  |3  7»-91.  Logik,lW.  10  Omi; 
S^ormat^  701,  702. 
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METKICS  (Or>)»  science  of  measure;  in  ^Esthetics,  science  of 
poetical  measure. 

METKIOPATHT  (Gr.),  the  moderation  or  restraint  of  the  paa> 
sions ;  opposed  by  the  ancient  sceptics  to  the  Stoic  apathy. 
—  Diogenes  Laertius.^ 

HETROLOOT,  metrics,  q.  v, 

MICKO  (Gr.),  small ;  used  in  a  number  of  compound  words,  as 
micrography,  microiogy,  micropsyche  —  implying  either  that 
the  object  or  the  subject  involved  is  something  small. 

*MICKOCOSM.  —See  Macrocosm. 

MIDDLE  TEEM. -See  Term,  Middle. 

MIMETICS  (Or.,  Ger.  Mimik),  in  ^Esthetics,  imitation  as  an  art, 
associated  with  acting  and  declamation.  — Politz.' 

*MI11D. — "  Self-conscious  intelligence,  possessing  rational  power 
of  self-determination."  —  C.  F.  V. 

MINIMUM  (Lat.),  the  least ;  opposed  to  maximum^  q.  v. 

MIirOB  TEBM.— See  Term,  Minor. 

^MIRACLE,  "an  event  which,  without  being  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  Nature,  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  these  laws,  bat 
implies  the  operation  of  causal  energy  superior  to  their  ac- 
tion. If  the  progress  of  science  remove  from  the  category 
of  miracles  events  previously  classified  as  such,  it  merely  ful- 
fils its  proper  function  in  so  doing.  The  distinction  between 
the  marvellous  and  the  miraculous  only  thereby  becomes 
more  marked."  —  C.  F.  V. 
Miracle,  Middleton  (Conyers),'  Douglas  (Bishop)/  Farmer,* 
Boehme  (Christian  Frederic),*  DeQuincey.^ 

MIS,  MISO. — 1.  (Gr.  fuaelv^  to  hate ;)  in  a  number  ti  compounds, 
as  misagathy,  hatred  of  the  good;  misandry  and  misan- 
thropy, hatred  of  men  ;  misarety,  hatred  of  virtue ;  misogy- 
ny, misology,  misosophy,  misotheism.  2.  From  the  Ger- 
manic languages,  denoting  wrong,  failure,  defect,  as  misdeed, 
mistrust,  misuse. 

MISCELLAinr,  MISCELLAITEOUS  WORKS,  in  Philosoph- 
ical Literature,  applied  to  writings,  either  by  various  authon 
or  from  one  hand,  which  treat  of  a  number  of  philosophical 


1  V.  31.  *  ISncgklopadU  PhOotoph.  Wimemtcha/len,  IT.  181-183.  *  A  free  Mgmry 
info  MiracuJom  P^noert,  1740.  *  The  Oritericn,  or  RmUm  by  which  True  Mir^tU*  arm 
DUUnguUked,  8vo,  Lond.,  1764.  »  A  DiaeHaiiim  an  MiraeUt,  Bro,  Load.,  1771.  •  Dm 
MiracuUt  AidUridioN,  1806.     '  MimeUt  a  S»U^  o/  TuUmong,  Works,  toL  vi.,  1858. 
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topics ;  the  collected  writings,  the  works  of  those  who  have 
illustrated  a  number  of  departments. 

HIXTIOir,  mixture.  —  Sir  K.  Digby.' 

*MirEMOinC,  MNEMONICS,  MlTEMOTECHirT.-See  Me- 
moria  Technica,  Barbara,  Celarent,  and  the  other  words 
of  the  mnemonic  verses. 

MOBILITY  (Lat),  quality  of  the  mobile;  of  moving;  mental 
quickness;  levity.  (Ger.  BeweglichkeU.) — "That  property 
of  an  object  by  which  its  external  relations  to  a  given  space 
can  be  changed  by  a  force."  —  Kant. 

MODAL,  of  mode  or  form  ;  in  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  applied 
to  propositions  which  express  limitations  or  conditions ;  op- 
posed to  pure,  as  M,  abstraction^  M,  proposUioru,  —  Aristotle.' 
M.  is  also  used  as  a  noun.  —  O.  F.  Owen.' 

^MODALITY,  in  Kant,*  1.  "  The  name  of  those  dynamical  cate- 
gones  — of  the  pure  understanding  involving  existence  — 
which  express  the  relations  to  the  faculty  of  cognition."  2. 
'^  That  synthetic  unity  through  which  the  relation  of  the 
object  to  the  faculty  of  cognition  is  thought."  —  Mellin. 

*MODE,  **  the  internally  fortuitous  quality,  the  contingent  de- 
termination." —  Mellin. 

MODIFICATION,  process  of  modifying;  result  of  modifying; 
mode.  —  Hamilton.^ 

MODUS  (LOOICTJS),  mode  in  Logic,  mode  of  conditional  ar- 
guments, as  in  the  hypothetical  syllogism — M,  ponens,  or 
mode  which  posits  or  affirms  (constructive  hypothetical  syl- 
logism) ;  Af,  tollenSy  which  removes  the  consequent  (distinc- 
tive hypothetical  syllogism) ;  in  the  disjunctive  Syllogism — 
M.  ponendo  ioUens,  which  by  affirming  denies ;  M,  toUendo 
ponem,  by  denying  affirms. 

MOLECTJLAIt,  of  the  molecule,  q,  v.,  as  M.  philosophy^  M,  the- 
ory, 

♦MOLECULE.  —  "Atom,  corpuscle,  individual  corpuscle,  indi- 
visible body,  minimum  of  body,  individual  element  of  body, 
atomic  body,  insectile  body."  —  W.  A.  Miller,'  Eoscoe,^  Her- 
bert Spencer,®  Williamson." 


I  Naiwre  of  BodSa.  L.  J.  «  On  Interjprttatimi,  ch.  xil. ;  Prior  AnalyHcM,  I.  iil.  »  Note 
on  Arittotle^  Interp.,  ch.  xii.  70.  *  Rein,  V&m.,  266:  Meiklejolin,  161.  »  Mflaphytica, 
10.5.  ^EXem.  of  Cfirmittrf^  1867,  g  13.  7  EltnienUirif  Otemietrjj^  Inargan.and  Organic, 
1867,  114,  n.    •  Biaicgy,  ch.  ylil.,  J  302.    •  Ckani$try  for  Students,  1865,  J  35. 
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HOHEITT,  MOMENTUM  (/»/.  MOMENTA)  (Lat.),  the  moy- 
iog  thing,  movement,  motion  ;  the  thing  moving  itself;  the 
affecting  or  influencing  thing  ;  the  thing  originating,  calling 
forth,  producing,  causing ;  element  of  power ;  element.  In 
Hegel,  all  things  existent  are  considered  as  moments,  that  is, 
the  various  movements  of  the  development  by  which  the  ab- 
solute thought,  in  producing  all  things,  manifests  itself.  In 
Kant,  M.  expresses  the  degree  of  the  reality  or  intensity  of 
the  cause  of  our  sensations,  or  of  any  phenomenon  perceived 
by  our  faculties.  —  D.  P.  S.  "  This  term  was  borrowed  from 
Mechanics  by  liegel.^  He  employs  it  to  denote  the  two  con- 
tending forces  which  are  mutually  dependent,  and  whose 
contradiction  forms  an  equation.  Hence  his  formula  E8»e= 
Nothing.  Here  E8»e  and  Nothing  are  momeutums  giving 
birth  to  Werden,  i.  e.,  existence.  Thus  the  momentum  con- 
tributes to  the  same  oneness  of  operation  in  contradictory 
forces  that  we  see  in  mechanics,  amidst  contrast  and  diver- 
sity, in  weight  and  distance,  in  the  case  of  balance."  —  M. 
T.  M. 

^MONADOLOOT.  —  Langenbeck  (1858),  Leibnitz.' 

^MONADS,  in  Leibnitz  and  Herbart,  "  simple  substances  out  of 
which  the  compound  arise —  they  are  without  parts  —  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  Atoms  of  Epicurus,  but  are  really 
unities,  indivisible,  the  ground  of  all  forces,  the  first  absolute 
principles  of  all  composite  substances,  including  therefore 
the  Atoms  —  they  are  like  mathematical  points,  except  that 
they  have  reality  —  they  are  metaphysical  points,  substan- 
tial forms,  identical  with  what  Aristotle  calls  Entelechies. 
They  are  without  extension  or  figure.  They  are  directly 
created,  and  could  only  cease  by  being  annihilated.  They 
have  qualities ;  each  is  diverse  from  the  others,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  identity  of  indiscemibieSf  q.  v. ;  they  are  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  percipient,  dimly  (without  consciousness),  clearly 
(with  it)."— See  Entelechy,  Force,  Soul,  SubstaniCe.  Har- 
tenstein  (1846),  Leibnitz.' 

MONANDBT,  marriage  to  one  husband.  —  See  Monogamy. 

MONAS  (Gr.),  single;  a  unit-idea  (Plato) ;  in  the  Pythagorean 


1  See  his  Wit»eiueha,ft  der  Logik,  vol.  Hi.,  p.  104,  ed.  1841.  •  La  Monadoloffie  (/V«»- 
eipUi  PhUotopklM)  Opera  I^ilotnpkiea  (Erdmann),  706-712.  >  IfimvttmB  Btmit^  Ut. 
IV.,  ch.  X. 
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Philosophy,  opposed  to  Ihe  Dya^,  as  ooe  of  the  principles  of 
numbers,  and  of  all  things  as  numerable.  Monas  is  used  by 
Leibnitz^  in  his  Latin  works  in  the  nom.  sing. — See  Mo- 
nads. 

MOSflSM  (Or.),  doctrine  of  unity ;  doctrine  that  there  is  but  one 
principle  of  being ;  doctrine  of  Monists ;  opposed  to  Dual- 
ism, q.  v.  Anthropological  M.  is  either  materialism  or  ideal- 
ism (spiritualism  in  the  exclusive  sense).  Theological  M.  is 
Monotheism.  Hegel  ianism  has  been  styled  the  Monism  of 
thought 
Monisia,  Honist  (f^^vo^t  one). —  ''The  philosophical  Unita- 
rians or  MonUU  reject  the  testimony  of  consciousness  to  the 
ultimate  duality  of  the  subject  and  object  in  perception,  but 
they  arrive  at  the  unity  of  these  in  different  ways.  Some 
admit  the  testimony  of  consciousness  to  the  equipoise  of  the 
mental  and  material  phenomena,  and  do  not  attempt  to  re- 
duce either  mind  to  matter  or  matter  to  mind.  They  reject^ 
however,  the  evidence  of  consciousness  to  their  antithesis  in 
existence,  and  maintain  that  mind  and  matter  are  only  phe- 
nomenal modifications  of  the  same  common  substance.  This 
is  the  doctrine  of  absolute  identity — a  doctrine  of  which  the 
most  illustrious  representatives  among  recent  philosophers 
are  Schelling,  Hegel,  and  Cousin.  Others  again  deny  the 
evidence  of  consciousness  to  the  equipoise  of  the  subject  and 
object  as  co-ordinate  and  co-original  elements ;  and  as  the 
balance  is  inclined  in  favor  of  the  one  relative  or  the  other, 
two  opposite  schemes  of  psychology  are  determined.  If  the 
subject  be  taken  as  the  original  and  genetic,  and  the  object 
evolved  from  it  as  its  product,  the  theory  of  Idealism  is  es- 
tablished. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  object  be  assumed  as 
the  original  and  genetic,  and  the  subject  evolved  from  it  as 
its  product,  the  theory  of  Materialism  is  established."  —  Sir 
W.  Hamilton.'    See  Dualism,  Duality  of  Consciousness. 

MOSfODTNAMIC  (Gr.),  having  but  one  power. 

*M0N0OAMT,  MONOOTSfT  (Gr.),  marriage  to  one  woman 
only. 

MONOOENESIS,  derivation  of  individuals  from  one  original 
pair. 

M0N0GENIST8,  in  Anthropology,  those  who  maintain  that 

1  Optra  Fkiloi.  (Brdmann),  740, 742.  *  MetaphyticSf  lect.  xtI. 

66* 
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mankind  consist  of  one  species ;  opposed  to  polygenuU^ — 
Darwin.^ 

HOSfOLEMMATIC  (Gr.),  pertaining  to  the  monolemma,  a 
syllogism  which  has  but  one  premise;  immediate  syllogism; 
syllogism  of  the  understanding. — See  finthymeme. 

MOSfOMAIflA  (Or.),  insanity  determining  upon  a  single  poinL 
— Carpenter,*  Maudsley,'  Winslow.* 

MOSfOMEET  (Or.),  unity  of  parts ;  having  all  the  parts  of  one 
substance;  simplicity. 

MOSfOPATHY,  separate  suffering,  whether  of  one  part  of  the 
body  or  one  faculty  of  the  soul,  apart  from  the  others. 

M0N0PHT8T  (Or.),  singleness ;  unity  of  nature. 

HONOFSTCHITES  (Gr.),  single-soul-ists;  those  who  held  that 
there  is  but  a  single  soul  of  the  world,  Anima  MuntU,  and 
that  what  are  called  souls  are  but  part  of  this. 

HOirOSCH£MATISM.-^ee  Schematism. 

MOSfOSOPHT  (Gr.),  sole  wisdom,  applied  to  God  as  "the  only 
wise,"  and  by  Socrates,  who  contrasts  the  M.  of  Qod.  with 
the  philosophy  of  man. 

^MONOTHEISM  (Gr.),  doctrine  or  system  of  the  unity  of  God ; 
opposed  to  Polytheism. 

MONOTHELEST,  MOITOTHELETISM,  doctrine  of  the  sin- 
gleness of  the  will. — See  Monopliysy. 

MONSTRATIVE.— 1.  Demonstrative;  2.  Opposed  to  the  de- 
monstrative, which  implies  argument;  applied  to  the  assar- 
ance  which  rests  on  perception. 

*MOOD  (Lat.  Modus,  Mode,  q.  v.),  logical  form ;  manner  of  be- 
ing.— '*  The  mood  of  a  syllogism  is  the  relation  of  its  several 
judgments  to  each  other,  with  reference  to  their  respective 
quantity  and  quality." — Atwater.*  The  moods  may  be  legit- 
imate or  illegitimate.  —  Fowler.'  They  are  divided  into 
direct  and  indirect,  subaltern. — Fowler.'  See  Mode,  Figure, 
Barbara,  and  the  other  mnemonic  terms. — Hamilton.'  Botli 
mode  and  mood  are  used  by  the  English  logicians. —Thom- 
son.' 

*MORAL,  in  Ethics,  '^ concerned  with  the  nature  of  the  laws  of 


1  />«#&  of  Man,  176.     *  Human  Pfipsiology,  g  83.     *  Sespmtib.  in  JUemtal  THmtf^,  Tl, 
73, 220.    4  Obtcurt  Mental  DuecMS,  ch.  iz.    *  Logic,  132.    •  Dtduct.  Log.,  97-8a    ' 
duct.  Log.,  91, 101>10&.  8  Logic,  Lect.  xx.,  xxi ;  Appmdix,  658-670.  •  Lawt  <{/' : 
JJ  100-103. 
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right  conduct,  with  the  knowledge  of  them,  and  with  the 
application  of  them.  In  reasoning,  moral  means  probable, 
on  the  basia  of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe." — C.  F.  V. 
Moral  idealism,  spiritualism,  rigorism,  treats  man  as  if  he 
were  all  spirit ;  M.  realism,  materialism,  sensualism,  treats 
him  as  if  he  were  all  body;  M.  synthetism  takes  the  whole 
man,  and  puts  the  two  elements  of  his  nature  into  due  rela- 
tion.— Krug,  E.  L. 

Moral  Faculty  (see  Conscience),  **  the  power  of  the  mind  by 
which  we  obtain  our  knowledge  of  moral  law."— C.  F.  V. 

Moral  Insanity,  '^  a  disorder  of  mind  in  which,  without  illu- 
sion, delusion,  or  hallucination,  the  symptoms  are  mainly 
exhibited  in  a  perversion  of  those  mental  faculties  which 
are  usually  called  the  active  and  moral  powers  —  the  feel- 
ings, affections,  propensities,  temper,  habits,  and  conduct." 
— Maudsley.* 

Moral  ITatnre,  the  spiritual  nature  as  involving  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  character  and  duty  of  morality. 

^Moral  Philosophy,  ''is  the  philosophy  of  our  knowledge  of 
moral  law,  of  the  application  of  such  law  to  human  life,  and 
of  our  relations  as  moral  beings." — C.  F.  V.    See  Ethics. 

Moral  Responsibility,  accountability  for  character  and  acts 
in  the  sphere  of  morality. 

Moral  Sense  (see  Senses,  Reflex). — "  Used,  1.  To  describe  the 
moral  faculty,  when  a  transition  was  occurring  from  an  emo- 
tional to  an  intellectual  theory  of  its  nature. — Shaftesbury, 
Hutcheson.  2.  Feeling  of  reverence  toward  moral  law." — 
Kant."    C.  F.  V. 

Moral  Theologfy,  the  portion  of  systematic  theology  devoted 
to  the  science  of  ethics ;  opposed  to  dogmatic  theology. 
MORALISTICS,  moral  philosophy. 

^'MORALITY,  "  every  form  of  action  embraced  under  the  ap- 
plication of  moral  law." — C.  F.  V. 
MORBID  (Lat),  diseased;  applied  to  the  mind,  it  expresses 
disorder  which  has  not  reached  the  degree  of  insanity. 
Hence,  Morbidness, 
MORGANATIC  (Ger.,  morning-gift,)  ''left-handed  u-riage," 
q.  v.,  in  which  the  woman  and  any  children  she  may  have 
are  excluded  from  the  rank  and  heirship  of  the  husband. 

1  KetpmnMUjf  in  Mental  DiteoM,  17&-184.    »  AnaljfU  der  prak,  Vemunfl;  Melaph, 
of  Blhict^  Semple,  2d  edit.,  Gnlderwood. 
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♦MOEPHOLOOT.— Whewell :  "  Our  nuyrphology  ought  not  to 
prejudice  our  teleology  J* 

^MOTIVE,  *'  any  desire,  affection,  or  other  internal  foroe,  which 
impels  to  action ;  a  mental  impulse." — 0.  F.  Y.  It  has  been 
common  "  improperly ''  to  distinguish  motives  as  extenud  or 
internal, — C.  F.  V.  Ger.  £ewegung*grund  (des  WoUeM), — 
See  Liberty. 
Motive  in  Volition,  recent  views  of.— See  liberty.— Buch- 
ner:  '*  Where  we  believe  we  are  acting  freely,  one  motive 
has  been  stronger  than  another,  and  has  overcome  the  will."  ^ 
Beneke :  "  The  will  of  man  is  nothing  more  than  the  sum 
of  his  motives,  of  his  desires ;  these  we  must  follow ;  in  par- 
ticular cases,  we  may  indeed  be  able  to  resist  them,  but  this 
we  can  do  only  by  means  of  another  stronger  motive."  "  The 
volition  is  always  determined  by  the  mental  representation 
of  some  interest  or  other ;  this  interest  is  that  which  moves 
the  volition." '  Drobisch :  '^  There  is  a  relative  freedom  of 
the  will."  "  The  result  of  the  estimate  of  that  which  we  are 
weighing  with  reference  to  our  acting,  determines  the  will, 
and  the  estimate,  in  the  view  of  the  subject-mind,  must,  if  it 
does  not  hit  the  best,  at  least  hit  the  better." '  Fraiiens^tadt : 
'*  Every  decision  is  indeed  necessary  ;  it  is  a  decision  neces- 
sitated by  the  motive,  but  this  necessity  U  not  in  conflict 
with  the  self-determination  of  the  will,  and  does  not  destroy 
responsibility,  inasmuch  as  motives  do  not  coerce,  but  move 
the  will  only  on  the  presupposition  of  its  assent.  The  choice 
made  by  the  will  is  a  necessary  one,  but  the  necessity  is  not 
coercion."  *  J.  C.  Fischer :  "  The  grounds  invested  with  the 
stronger  charm,  the  mightier  attractiveness,  induce  the  de- 
cision in  a  manner  involving  natural  necessity  ;  the  strongest 
motive  always  remains  victor."  *  I.  H.  Fichte :  "  Liberty  is 
the  faculty  of  following  our  inclination,  or,  if  the  inclina- 
tions or  influence  of  motive  be  conflicting,  to  follow  the 
stronger,  more  persistent  inclination."  '  Ludwig  Feuerbach  : 
''  Nothing  is  more  preposterous  than  to  invent  for  man  a 
special  metaphysical  need,  distinct  from  his  impulse  toward 
his  happiness.     Where  there  is  no  impulse  to  happiness, 


1  Stchi  Varlenmffen,  309.  •  Pftytik  d^r  SUt«»,  76, 80.  >  Moraliseke  Slaiiatik,  76.  IM. 
4  SiUliche  Leben,  232-234,  240,  249,  2A0.  »  FrnheU  det  WiUms  und  die  SSnkHi  d. 
Jiatw-Otutm,  ad.  2, 197,  203.    •  EUitk,  B.  II.,  Ab.  i.,  86,  87. 
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there  ifl  no  will.  We  wish  for  the  end  of  what  is  in  conflict 
with  UB  —  of  pain,  of  misfortune;  we  wish  for  well-being. 
Willing  mean^t  well-being,  and  that,  firat  of  ail,  for  ourselves. 
Will  is  the  desire  or  longing  of  a  man  for  what  is  good  oz* 
seems  to  be  good ;  he  cannot  but  will  the  good.  Thus  is  he 
of  necessity  determined  or  attracted  by  the  objects  he  regards 
as  useful,  and  repelled  by  those  he  supposes  to  be  injurious. 
Man  strives  necessarily  after  well-being.  Willing  means  to 
will  to  be  happy."  ^  Uerbart :  *^  Actions  can  be  called  free, 
only  when  they  are  determined  by  clear  motives.'' '  Kant: 
see  Liberty.  Schopenhauer:  "All  motives  are  causes,  and 
all  causality  brings  necessity  with  it  A  man  can  no  more 
rise  from  his  chair,  without  a  motive,  than  a  billiard-ball 
can  roll  without  receiving  a  stroke,  and  his  rising  on  the 
motive  is  as  necessary  and  irresistible  as  the  rolling  of  the 
billiard-ball  on  the  stroke/'  ''The  necessity  with  which 
the  motives  work  is  not  destitute  of  something  presupposed ; 
its  presupposition  is  the  inborn  individual  character.  This 
character,  however,  is  not  a  work  of  art,  but  of  nature,  a 
natural  force,  and  hence  every  act  of  a  man  is  the  necessary 
product  of  his  character,  and  of  the  motive  that  has  been 
brought  in ;  if  both  these  be  given,  the  act  follows  inevi- 
tably." "  An  act  for  which  there  is  a  sufficient  motive  can- 
not be  left  undone,  unless  a  counter-motive  which  is  stronger 
necessitates  the  putting  it  aside."*  Spir :  "The  sole  proper 
aim,  the  sole  proper  end  of  all  will,  of  all  effort,  is  identity 
with  itself,  is  satisfaction."  ^  Trendelenburg :  *'  The  human 
will  must  allow  itself  to  be  determined  by  a  rational  motive; 
then  only  is  its  freedom  restored."  *  Ulrici :  "  The  impulses 
present  themselves  to  our  consciousness,  not  as  coercive 
causes.  The  freedom  of  our  will  shows  itself  in  the  very 
fact  that  we  are  able,  between  two  or  more  given  motives,  to 
choose  whether  we  will  act  upon  them  at  all,  or  on  which 
of  them  we  will  act."*  Carl  Werner:  "All  willing  has  a 
pleasure  as  its  presupposition;  the  soul  can  will  nothing,  un- 
less it  have  a  pleasure  in  it;  it  has  pleasure  in  that  which  suits 
it,  and  in  some  sense  promises  it  satisfaction." '  See  Steudel.^ 

1  Sammtliche  Werhe,  x.  62-«5.  «  Werke,  IX.  373.  «  Grund-FnMeme,  36,  .36,  44,  53,  66, 
205;  rierfaelw.  Wmnd,  47.  *  Dif  Wuhrheit.  124.  »  NalurrfdtU  e«l.  2,  71.  •  Leib  u. 
fifrtf,  602;  Ztachr.  wm  Fichte,  XI<.  261,  262;  NuturrtcUt^  60.  '  Wtsm  «.  Begriff  d. 
Jtnuchm-St«U,  «d.  2,  58.    •  Pliilowpkie  »m  Vmriu,  Zw.  Theil.  Ent.  Abth.  5(M». 
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M1TLIIP0KMITY,  diversity  of  shapes  or  appearances  sub- 
Bisting  in  the  same  thing;  character  of  the  multiform.— 
Herbert  Spencer.* 

KUNDANE  (Lat),  of  or  belonging  to  the  world  (mundus) ;  as, 
mundatie  soul  (Glanville),  M.  space  (Bentley). 

MVHDUS  (Lat.),  the  world.  M.  inUlliffibilis,  the  world  as 
grasped  by  the  understanding ;  the  world  of  the  rummena^ 
q.  v. ;  the  etUia  raiionis,  or  things  in  themselves ;  opposed 
to  J/.  sensUniUf  the  world  as  grasped  by  the  senses;  the 
world  of  phenomena.  The  genitive  of  M.  is  used  in  the 
combinations  mundi  anima,  spiritus,  soul,  spirit  of  the  world; 
M.  systema,  system  of  the  world. — See  World. 

MUST,  marks  necessity,  whether  physical  or  psychical ;  opposed 
to  should,  which  marks  duty.—See  Freedom,  Liberty,  Mo- 
tive, Volition,  WilL 

MUTISM. — 1.  State  of  muteness ;  destitution  of  speech. — ^Maz 
Miiiier.    2.  Excessive  or  morbid  silence. — K.  B.  L. 

MUTUALISM,  system  of  reciprocal  aid. 

MUTUATION  (Lat.),  borrowing. 

MYSTAG06UE  (Gr.),  an  initiator  into  mysteries;  a  teacher;  a 
guide. 

MTSTEBIABCE,  M7STAKCH,  chief  of  the  mustai,  or  those 
"  initiated  into  articles  of  secret  instruction." — C.  F.  V. 

MTSTEBOPHT  (Or.),  wisdom  of  the  initiated,  the  mustai; 
wisdom  of  the  mystics. 

MYSTEKY  (Gr.),  secret  doctrine;  secret;  matter  of  science; 
that  which  in  its  own  nature  is  unknown  or  incomprehen- 
sible. 

MYSTIC,  €tdj,  (Or.),  secret;  connected  with  the  mysteries;  full 
of  mystery ;  involving  a  secret  or  recondite  sense. 
Mystic,  n.f  one  who  holds  mystic  views.— Deli tzsch  (1842),  K 
A.  Vaughan  (1860). 

^MYSTICISM,''  is  a  term  which  includes  under  it  all  philosoph- 
ical speculations  or  transcendent  problems  which  break 
away  from  the  facts  of  observation  and  experience,  and 
which  refuse  the  test  presented  by  such  facts." — C.  F.  V., 
Krauth.' 

*MYTH  (Gr.),  "  a  fictitious  or  conjectural  narrative,  presented 
as  bistoricaL"— C.  F.  V.    See  Baden  Powell.* 


1  Biology,  ^  61,  311.    >  Article  MysUci$m,  Jnhium'»  Ofelnpxdia.    >  Order  o/A 
C(m»id«nd  in  rrftrtnce  to  the  Claims  of  RfMUMiixm,  1859,  p.  340. 
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MTTHOLOOTTE,  myth. 

*MYTHOLOGT,  "  in  the  newer  sense  of  the  word,  philosophi- 
cal or  critical  investigation  of  myths." — ^L.  J. 

MTTHOPOEIC,  myth-makiug.—Grote.^ 

MYTHOTHEOLOOY,  theology  as  derived  from  myths,  or  illus- 
trated by  them,  or  explanatory  of  them. 


BfAIVE  (Fr.;  Lat.),  native;  unaflfected;  opposed  to  the  preten- 
tious and  conventional ;  it  is  opposed  also  to  the  sentimen- 
tal, and  is  applied  to  the  ancient  poetry  as  more  natural  and 
objective  than  the  modern.    Hence  NaiveU. — Kant' 

NAME  (Lat.  Nomen;  Ger.  Name),  a  word  or  term  which  repre- 
sents a  person  (proper)  or  thing  (common).  See  Sfoniiiialisni. 

NATION  (Lat.),  ''  properly  signifies  a  great  number  of  families 
derived  from  the  same  blood,  born  in  the  same  country,  and 
living  under  the  same  government." — Sir  W.  Temple.  "A 
multitude  of  human  beings  allied  by  physical  descent,  con- 
sequently also  by  language,  manners,  character,  &c. ;  a  peo- 
ple."— Krug. 

*NATTrRA,  N.  NATTJRANS,  N.  NATIEttATA.-See  Nature. 

^NATUSAL,  of  or  pertaining  to  Natura,  Nature,  q.  v. ;  "  be- 
longing to  the  constitution  of  things,  or  to  the  established 
order  of  the  Cosmos." — C.  F.  V. 
Natural,  of,  pertaining  to,  in  harmony  with,  nature;  in 
classification,  based  on  real  and  essential  distinctions; 
the  opposite  of  artificial.  It  is  applied  by  Mill  to  kinds 
which  are  distinguished  not  by  a  few  definite  properties, 
but  by  an  unknown  multitude  of  them.  It  is  applied  to 
causality,  concept,  condition,  faculty,  history,  necessity, 
powers,  science,  state. 

*NATTJEALISM  (Fr.). — 1.  Conformity  to  nature,  naturalness; 
2.  The  system  which  attributes  everything  to  Nature  as  the 
primary  principle,  as  the  N,  of  Strato ;  3.  iV.  of  Schelling, 
see  Nature,  Philosophy  of;  4.  A  system  of  natural  religion, 
as  opposed  to  revealed  religion. 

NATURALIST,  an  adherent  of  Naturalism. 

1  HM.  qf  Gremse,  Pt.  I.,  ch.  16.  t  UrtkeilAroJi,  1 54. 
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^ITATUAE. — "Philosophy  has  but  two  objects,  nature  and  f5ree- 
dom.  The  Philosophy  of  Nature  is  concerned  with  what  is ; 
the  Philosophy  of  Morals  with  what  ought  to  be.''  —  Kant. 

Nature  in  General,  and  Laws  of  Nature,  recent  attempt* 
at  defining.  —  Buchner:  "Nature  is  a  single  totality  suit- 
tained  by  an  internal  necessity.''  "  £ither  the  lawa  of  na- 
ture rule,  or  the  eternal  reason  rules;  the  two  would  be 
involved  in  conflict  every  moment;  the  sway,  of  the  uu- 
changeable  laws  of  nature,  a  sway  which  we  cannot  call  a 
rule,  would  allow  of  no  conflicting  personal  interference." ' 
J.  G.  Fichte :  "  Nature  is  not  a  mere  dead  material ;  we  must 
think  of  her  as  a  Spiritual ;  she  is  a  formal  image  of  the  ab- 
solute phenomenon.'*  *  I.  H.  Fichte :  "  An  all-relating  uni- 
fying power  must  interpenetrate  the  real  elements ;  the  recip- 
rocal operation  among  things  rests  of  necessity  on  an  inter- 
nal relation,  a  universal  rapport  between  them."  "In  the 
laws  of  nature  is  revealed  the  omnipotent  sway  of  the  divine 
wisdom." '  V.  Hartsen :  "  The  necessity  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, over  against  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  mathematical 
and  logical  laws,  is  only  hypothetical — derived  according  to 
their  essence  from  an  originally  free  constitution  of  them."* 
Hegel :  "  Nature  is  in  itself  also  spirit,  which  posits  itself  as 
ite  other."*  F.  W.  J.  Schelling:  "In  Nature  the  eternal 
things  or  the  ideas  come  to  existence.  This  takes  place  not 
through  the  intermediacy  of  a  substance  or  matter,  but 
through  the  eternal  subject-objectivating  of  the  absolute." 
"  Nature  is  not  the  mere  product  of  an  incomprehensible 
creation,  but  this  creation  itself;  not  the  mere  phenomenon 
and  revelation  of  the  Eternal,  but  rather  also  this  very  Eter- 
nal itself;  and  as  Spinoza  says,  the  more  we  discern  the  indi- 
vidual things,  the  more  we  discern  God."  •  K.  E.  Schelling : 
"The  reciprocal  operation  of  things  on  one  another  is  medi- 
ated through  that  same  substance  in  which  they  before  were 
one." '  Schulz-Schulzenstein  :  "  In  the  sciences  of  inorganic 
nature  there  can  be  no  Materialism,  for  here  dead  things  are 
correctly  explained  by  dead  laws  of  nature."  '    Steudel :  "  It 


^  Nntur  M.  GcisL,  36,  167;  Kraft  u.  Stoff.^AXi,  *  yachfftta»s.  Wtrke,  1.362.  «  Znf- 
schnff,  xxi.  97  ;  xlvii.  21  ;  Pitycliologie^  OiJ.  ♦  Zeitickr.  vtm  Ftchtf^  lil.  67;  8^  Situ- 
drl,  T.  :9<).  6  LeUuron  Ron^nkmrm^  10  V  •  Wtrke,  Abth.  I.,  ii.  188,  37S;  cf.  Abtli.  II., 
iL  371.    7  LtbvH  M.  iS€i$u  JSrMc/ieinung^  Vorred.  xxiii.    •  SUtehr.    '-JDtr  Gedanke;"  I.  US. 
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is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are  laws  of  nature  which  have 
the  character  of  immanent  necessity ;  but  these  are  the  laws 
to  which  a  strictly  mathematical  character  pertains.  This 
character,  however,  as  Ulrici  *  j*ecognizea,  does  not  pertain 
to  what  are  properly  the  laws  of  nature ;  the  organization 
of  the  universe  by  no  means  takes  place  as  Michelet'  sup- 
poses, according  to  internal  necessity."  '- 

Vatore,  CouditioiiB  of,  in  Kant/  the  causes  in  the  phenom- 
ena; opposed  to  evenis  in  tiature, 

Vatore,  Doctrine  of.— See  Physics. 

*N  atu  re,  H  u  man.    *Nature,  Plastic. 

^Nature,  Law  of. 

Hature,  Laws  of,  general  rules  which  define  the  observed 
operations  in  nature. 

Nature,  Metaphysics  of,  in  Kant.— See  Metaphysics,  Tab- 
ular View. 

^Nature,  Philosophy  of,  in  Herder  and  Schelling,  a  system 
of  cosmogony  which  holds  that  nature  is  the  realization  of 
all  that  is  conceivable. — See  Pantheism.  In  Kant,^  the 
theoretic,  as  opposed  to  the  practical. 

Nature,  Plan  of.— See  End. 

^Nature  of  Things.— Fleming.* 
HATXTMSM,  ITATURIST.-^ee  Naturalism,  Naturalist 
NECESSABIANISM,  doctrine  of  the  philosophical  Necessa- 
rians, or  Necessitarians. — See  Liberty,  Necessity,  Will. 
NECESSAKT,  NECESSITATE,   NECESSIT ATION.  —  See 
Necessity. 

Necessary  Matter,  in  Logic,  consists  of  any  subject  in 
which  the  proposition  A  may  be  affirmed;  opposed  to 
contingent  and  impossible, 
♦NECESSITY.— "The  philosophic  uses  of  this  term  are  vari- 
ous: 1.  Physical  N.,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature;  inva- 
riable sequence.  2.  InfellectucLl  N.,  according  to  the  laws  of 
our  intelligence;  and  3.  Moral  N.,  according  to  the  absolute 
requirements  of  moral  law.  As  applied  to  the  question  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  human  will,  N.  expresses  the  doctrine 
that  the  will  is  not  free,  but  that  all  volitions  follow  by 


1  XlKckr.  r.  Fichte,  Iv.  16.    •  nenSnliehkeU  dm  Ahsotuten,  109.    *  Fhitoaopkie  im  UmriUt 
I.  367<3!)7.    *  Jieiu.  F«rn.,  572.    »  UrtkeUakrc^ft,  Khileit.  xii.    •  Man.  of  itor,  PhiL 
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invariable  sequence  from  internal  motives,  as  the  facte  of 
nature  from  natural  law.  The  word  Determinism,  q.  v.,  hiu 
been  proposed  by  J.  S.  Mill,  as  preferable  to  Necessitarian- 
ism."—C.  F.  V. 

*Iifece88ity,  Doctrine  of  (Ger.  Nothwendigkai), 

^Necessity,  Logical. 

Necessity,  as  applied  to  the  Sfotion  or  Concept  of  God, 

in  the  Ontologicai  argument,  urged  especially  by  Leibnitz. 
Kant :  '^  If  any  thing  exists,  there  must  exist  a  necessary 
being,  that  is,  €k>d."  ^  Lotze '  and  Schopenhauer '  maintain 
that  necessity,  as  applied  to  the  being  of  God,  destroys  the 
conception  of  His  absoluteness  and  makes  Him  dependent 
Schelling :  "  If  God  exist,  He  must  be  the  necessarily  ex- 
istent. God,  therefore,  is  not  merely  the  necessary  Being, 
but  He  is  necessarily  the  necessary  Being."  *  8teudel :  "  We 
stand  here  in  the  presence  of  a  mystery  which  will  never  be 
solved  to  our  human  cognition.  So  much  we  see,  that  if 
there  be  anything  at  all,  there  must  be  a  God,  in  whom  it 
has  its  ground;  and,  consequently,  as  there  actually  is  a 
world,  the  world  must  have  Qto6,  as  its  ground.  As  God  is 
the  ground  of  the  world.  His  being  is  not  dependent  on  the 
being  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  the  being  of  the 
world  is  conditioned  on  the  being  of  God.  But  the  perplex- 
ing question  is:  Why  is  there  anything  at  all  —  why  is  there 
a  God  and  a  world?  How  comes  it  that  there  is  anything 
whatsoever?  Why  is  there  not  nothing?  This  question  is 
indeed  solved  by  the  supposition  that  the  being  of  God  is 
of  itself  a  necessity.  But  who  can  maintain  this  apart  from 
the  world,  or  how  can  such  a  supposition  be  grounded  ?  The 
proof  of  such  a  notional  necessity  of  the  being  of  God  is  a 
failure — the  supposition  of  such  a  necessity  involves  a  con- 
tradiction. Philosophy  has  here  reached  a  boundary  at 
which  she  is  forced  to  pause.  It  is  better  honestly  to  con- 
fess this  than,  by  artificial  and  illusory  solutions,  to  mislead 
ourselves  and  others." ' 
Sfecessity,  as  applied  to  the  Works  of  Ood,  the  theory  that 
God  must  manifest  his  essential  nature;  that  the  world,  as  it 


1  Stendtl  II.,  805.  «  Nxkrokotmm,  IV..  f»61,  W>2.  »  Parerga,  Ed  I,  Bd.  I.,  102,  1"«. 
4  Wfrkt,  .\bth.  II.,  Bd.  Ui.,  16»-107.  «  PhiUmpkU  im  Umriu,  Knu  Theil.  Zw.  AUh^ 
3U6. 
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is,  is  a  necessary  result  of  God's  ncUure — ^Necessity  opposed 
to  the  received  notion  of  Liberty^  q.  v.  Hegel :  "  In  God, 
liberty  and  necessity  are  the  same  thing."  '*  This  necessity 
in  God  is  in  antithesis  to  the  contingency  of  the  world."  ^ 
So  Schelling.  Franz  Hoffmann :  "As  God  is  supreme  per- 
fection. He  can  only  create  and  bring  into  operation  the  per- 
fect.'" Michelet:  "For  Gk)d,  everything  possible  is  also 
actual."*  So  Schelling,*  Spinoza.*  Steudel:  "Absolute /iA- 
erty  belongs  essentially  to  the  notion  of  the  Absolute  .  .  . 
It  is  a  downright  misapprehension  to  identify  this  absolute 
freedom  with  necessity."  • 

Necessity,  as  applied  to  Man.— See  Ereedom,  Liberty,  Vo- 
lition, Will.  Bergmann:  "By  liberty  need  no  longer  be 
understood  a  form  of  occurrence  in  conflict  with  the  law  of 
causality,  an  antithesis  to  necessity  in  general.  Liberty  is  a 
special  form  of  causality  ;  it  is  a  higher  form  of  it.  It  does 
not  lie  upon  things  as  an  extraneous  coercion,  but  is  the 
proper  form  of  the  things  themselves,  wherein  they  can  un- 
fold their  essential  nature,  and  bring  it  to  adequate  manifes- 
tation."' Ghalibaus:  "The  concept  of  necessity  is  not  op- 
posed to  freedom,  or  contradictory  to  it;  but  is  opposed  to 
arbitrariness.    Both  are  elements  subordinate  to  the  concept 

'  of  liberty,  or  co-ordinate  with  it."  ®  Drobisch :  "  Man,  by  a 
moral  and  firm  character,  becomes  morally  free,  that  is,  inde- 
pendent of  the  coercion  of  his  nature.  This  freedom,  how- 
ever, is  no  freedom  of  the  will,  but  an  obligation  of  it :  it 
forms  no  antithesis  to  necessity ;  on  the  contrary,  we  expect, 
in  the  case  of  a  person  of  strictly  moral,  fixed  character,  that 
moral  willing  and  acting  have  become  to  him  a  second  na- 
ture, and  have  consequently  become  necessary."'  I.  H. 
Fichte— See  Liberty.  Frauenstadt:  "The  moral  decision 
is  free  from  coercion,  but  not  from  necessity ;  a  good  man 
acts  not  under  coercion,  but  from  internal  necessitation."  ^^ 
Hegel :  "  Every  philosophical  system  is  at  once  a  system  of 
liberty  and  of  necessity.    Liberty  and  necessity  are  ideal 


1  Whle,  XII.,  434,  43«,  480.  «  ZUdir.  t>.  MchU,  xH.,  132, 188.  «  Ptrtfinliehknt  dn 
Ahiohtten,  30.  4  Werke,  Abth.  I.,  ril,  429, 11.  871, 1.  323;  Abth.  II.,  i.  675  seq.  B  Ed. 
Ofrihrer,  76.  •  Phil,  im  Umrin,  3U.  T  ZUchr.  ''Der  Grtinnke."  vi.  248,  249.  »  Speeu- 
lativ.  Ethik,  h,  138.  •  JioraUteh^  StaUtUk,  100.  ">  SiUHche  Leben.  Ethitcht  Studim, 
226. 
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factors,  and  are  consequently  not  in  real  oppoeitioa.  A  sep- 
arated liberty  would  be  a  formal  liberty,  as  a  separated  ne- 
cessity would  be  a  formal  necessity.  In  the  absolute,  lib- 
erty and  necessity  are  in  indifference."  "  Liberty  and  ne- 
cessity, as  standing  abstractly  over  against  each  other, 
belong  to  the  finite  only,  and  have  validity  on  its  basis  alone. 
A  liberty  which  had  no  necessity  in  it,  and  a  bare  necessity 
without  liberty,  would  be  abstract  designations,  and  conse- 
quently untrue  ones.  Liberty  i»  essentially  concrete,  d^er- 
mined  in  itself,  in  an  ezternai  mode,  and  is  therefore  at  the 
same  time  necessary.  When  necessity  is  spoken  of,  it  is 
common  to  embrace  in  it  no  more  than  determination  from 
without.  This,  however,  would  be  a  mere  external  necessity, 
not  the  true  internal  one,  which  is  liberty  itself."^  Kant: 
*^\11  the  actions  of  man  in  phenomenon  are  determined  by 
his  empirical  character,  and  the  other  causes  co-operating 
after  the  order  of  nature.  Could  we  investigate  to  the 
bottom  all  the  phenomena  of  his  free-will,  there  would  not 
be  a  single  human  act  which  we  could  not  predict  with  cer- 
tainty, and  recognize  as  necessary  from  its  antecedent  condi- 
tions. In  respect  of  this  empirical  character,  there  is  no 
liberty.  But  at  the  same  time  every  act,  apart  from  its  phe- 
nomenon, IS  the  immediate  operation  of  the  intelligible 
character  of  the  pure  Reason,  which  consequently  acts  freely 
without  being  determined  by  external  or  internal  grounds  in 
the  chain  of  natural  causes."  *  V.  Oettingen  :  "  The  diffi- 
cult problem  of  the  unity  of  liberty  and  necessity  can  never 
be  solved  until  the  individual  man  is  fixed  in  his  determi- 
nation to  become  a  member  of  a  wisely  ordered  higher 
world." '  Rumelin :  "  Freedom  and  necessity  are  not  logi- 
cal opposites.  The  necessary  is  opposed  to  the  contingent, 
freedom  is  opposed  to  coercion  or  external  necessity,  while 
the  internal  necessity  is  in  affinity  with  freedom,  if  not  iden- 
tical with  it."*  Schelling:  "Absolute  liberty  is  identical 
with  absolute  necessity.  In  Otod  we  can  think  of  no  act 
which  does  not  proceed  from  the  internal  necessity  of  His 
nature.  Such  an  act  is  the  original  one  of  man's  self-con- 
sciousness ;  it  is  absolutely  free,  for  it  is  determined  by  noth- 

1  IIViAa  1.,  246,  247.  C6l.  MS,  367,  36-.  VT.,  72,  73,  310,  311 ;  XTl  ,  2Sx  XIIl,  St. 
«  nWhr.  IT  ,  422,  423,  4;il-4ff.    «  Morul-St'itUUk,  I.  26.    *  Reden  u.  Au/tJilaf,  25. 
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• 

ing  external  to  the  Ego ;  it  is  absolutely  necewary,  for  it 
proceeds  from  the  internal  necessity  of  the  nature  of  this 
Ego,"  "  That  only  can  be  styled  a  free  cause  which,  in 
virtue  of  the  necessity  of  its  essential  nature,  acts  apart  from 
all  other  determination,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  iden- 
tity." "True  liberty  is  in  unison  with  a  holy  necessity — it 
is  itself  absolute  necessity.  For  of  an  act  of  absolute  liberty 
we  can  give  no  further  ground  ;  it  is  so  because  it  is  so,  that 
is,  it  is  absolutely,  and  so  far,  necessary."  "  Ii^  the  soul,  as 
such,  there  is  no  freedom,  only  the  divine  is  truly  free,  and 
the  essence  of  the  soul  is  such  so  far  as  it  is  divine."  "  The 
action  of  our  soul  is  not  our  action,  but  an  action  of  the  Sub- 
stance. Every  truly  free  act,  that  is,  every  divine  act,  is  of 
itself  in  harmony  with  necessity ;  for  the  acts  of  God  are 
at  once  absolutely  free  and  absolutely  necessary.  The  ac- 
tions of  all  men  are,  relatively  to  the  absolute,  neither  free 
nor  necessary,  but  manifestations  of  the  absolute  identity  of 
freedom  and  necessity.  The  essential  character  of  the  soul 
in  knowing  and  doing  is  free  necessity,  and  necessary  free- 
dom ;  the  particular  acts  of  willing  are,  however,  always  de- 
termined necessarily."  "  Even  in  its  finite  producing,  the 
soul  is  merely  the  instrument  of  the  eternal  necessity.  In 
its  identity  with  the  infinite,  it  exalts  itself  above  that  ne- 
cessity which  strives  against  freedom  to  that  necessity 
which  is  the  absolute  freedom  itself."  "  The  true  good  can 
be  wrought  only  by  a  divine  magic."  ^  Schellwien :  "  If 
freedom  consist  in  this  very  agreement  with  one's  self,  in 
this  very  fact  of  being  one  essential  nature,  and  in  putting 
forth  this  essentiality  from  within,  it  is  clear  that  necessity 
is  an  indispensable  mark  of  freedom.  That  is  free  which 
has  its  necessity  in  itself.  Necessity,  therefore,  is  not  only 
in  no  opposition  to  freedom,  but  belongs  essentially  to  it."^ 
Trendelenburg :  "  It  lies  in  the  essential  nature  of  man  that 
his  freedom  should  be  determined  by  grounds  of  thought, 
that  in  this  his  self-activity  should  reveal  itself.  Hence  it  is 
no  want  of  freedom,  but  is  the  fulfilling  of  human  nature 
when  the  thinking  man  is  determined  by  the  idea,  that  is 
by  the  determining  divine  thought  in  the  ground  of  things. 


1  M'rrke,  Abth.  I.,  iii.  395 ;  tI.  63S ;  tU.  391, 4.'9 ;  tI.  52, 63,  538-668 ;  viL  391.    «  Kritik 
..;  A/itterialiianus  (1K5S). 
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Moral  freedom  becomes  confirmed  in  the  good,  in  such  a 
way  that  it  cannot  act  otherwise,  and  is  consequently  united 
with  necessity."  *    Zeller :  "  Freedom  and  necessity  are  in 
one  another."   ''  In  the  sphere  of  morals  it  holds  good,  with- 
out limitation,  that  everything  is  free  in  the  measure  in 
which  it  is  necessary  ;  that  freedom  and  necessity,  so  far  from 
being  opposites,  are  rather  each  the  measure  of  the  other, 
and  are  both,  jointly,  opposed  to  tlie  contingent,  and  in  this 
respect  to  coercion  also."    "  If  the  will  be  subjected  to  natu- 
ral necessity  in  a  deterministic  manner,  there  can  be  no  room 
for  a  moral  order  of  the  world ;  but  if  the  freedom  of  choice 
be  exalted  to  the  absolute,  with  the  removal  of  all  necessity, 
we  can  again  no  longer  speak  of  order  and  conformity  to  lav 
in  action.    In  the  very  conception  of  a  moral  order  of  the 
world  is  already  involved  a  recognition  of  the  fact,  that  in 
willing  and  doing,  freedom  and  necessity  are  united." ' 
^NEGATION  (Ger.  Vemeinung),  "  the  denial  of  existence,  or 
the  affirmation'  of  absence."  —  C.  F.  V.     In  Kant,  "tran- 
scendental sublation,  nihil privcUivum,  privitive  nothing."'— 
See  Nothing.    "A  concept  without  any  object  whatever  is 
empty,  a  pure  negation  (nihil  privciHvum) ;  it  tells  what  a 
thing  is  not,  but  not  what  it  is."  —  Mellin.^ 
Negation,  in  the  Hegelian  Method :  "  Every  notion  has  in 
itself  its  own  opposite,  its  own  negation,  is  one-sided,  and 
pushes  on  into  a  second,  which  second,  the  opposite  of  the 
first,  is  as  per  se  equally  one-sided  with  the  first.     In  this  way 
it  is  seen  that  both  are  only  moments  of  a  third  notion, 
which,  the  higher  unity  of  its  two  predecessors,  contains  in 
itself  both,  but  in  a  higher  form  that  combines  them  into 
unity.    This  new  notion,  again,  once  assumed  as  established, 
similarly  demonstrates  itself  as  but  a  one-sided  moment,  that 
also  pushes  forward  to  negation,  and  through  negation  to  a 
higher  nnity,  and  so  on.    This  self-negation  of  the  notion  is 
to  Hegel  the  genesis  of  all  differences  and  antitheses,  which, 
for  their  parts,  are  never  anything  fixed  or  self-subsistent,  as 
the  reflecting  understanding  supposes,  but  only  fluent  mo- 
ments of  the  immanent  movement  of  the  notion.    And  so  it 


1  NfUurreeht  mf  dfm  Onmde  d.  Etkik  (I860),  69,  70.  *  Theotog.  Jahrbwitr,  t.  S9Q. 
438 ;  Ti.  85, 19L  •  Rem.  Veru.,  106,  209,  229,  300,  812,  829,  U&  4  WdrUHmek,  ▼.  746, 
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is  also  with  the  absolute  itself.  The  universal,  which  is  the 
ground  of  everything  particular,  is  such  only  in  this  way, 
that  it  (the  universal),  as  such,  is  only  something  one-sided, 
and  is  of  itself  impelled  into  negation  of  its  abstract  univer- 
sality by  means  of  concreter  particularity  (definiteness).  The 
absolute  is  not  a  simple  one  something,  but  a  system  of  no- 
tions which  owe  their  origin  just  to  this  self-negation  of  the 
original  universal.  This  system  of  notions  is  then  collec- 
tively in  itself  again  an  abgtractunif  that  is  impelled  forward 
into  negation  of  its  merely  notional  (ideal)  being,  into  real- 
ity, into  the  real  self-subsistence  of  the  differences  (nature)/' 
—  Schwegler.* 

NEGATIVE,  applied  to  a  judgment,  marks  that  in  the  determi- 
nation of  it  the  subject  is  placed  outside  of  the  sphere  of 
the  predicate;  the  negation  affects  the  copula;  opposed  to 
infinite^  q.  v. — Kant.' 
^Negative  Thinking. — "Sir  W.  Hamilton'  makes  our  notion 
of  the  infinite  *  a  negative  notion  (the  concept  of  a  thing  by 
what  it  is  not).'  See  also  ManseL^  In  opposition  to  this 
view,  Calderwood,*  Young,'  Bolton,'  Porter."  s— C.  F.  V. 

NEGATIVITY,  quality  of  the  negative. 

NEOPLATONIsif ,  system  of  the  Neoplatonists  or  New  Plato- 
nisiSf  q.  v. 

NEW  PLATONISTS.—l.  The  ancient  Alexandrian  philoso- 
phers, who  united  Oriental  theosophy  with  Greek  dialectics. 
2.  Philosophers  of  a  more  recent  period,  who  have  had  more 
or  less  Neoplatonic  elements,  as  Fichte  and  Schelling  in 
their  later  periods. 

NEXTJS  (Lat.),  a  joining,  binding  together ;  that  which  joins  or 
binds ;  connection ;  dynamical  conjunction.  (Ger.  Verknupf- 
ung,)  "  The  synthesis  of  the  manifold,  so  far  as  its  parts 
necessarily  belong  to  each  other,  as  of  accident  and  sub- 
stance, cause  and  effect ;  opposed  to  composition  (Ger.  Zu- 
sammensetzung) ." — Kant.' 
Nexus,  Analytic,  logical  nexus,  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  identity,  as  in  analytic  judgments.  N.,  Effective,  the 
causal  connection ;  the  connection  of  operative  causes.    N., 

1  //«/.  of  I'hilotophy,  Stirling's  Translat.,  317.  >Xoyft,  \  22.  «  Difcuniont^  p.  28. 
Lert.  II.,  373.  The  position  is  vindicated,  LftUr  to  Ctildenoood,  Lect.  II.,  534.  Am. 
etlit..  684-688.  *  Prolegom.  Logica,  and  IjimUs  of  Iteligioiu  Thought,  Lect.  III.,  p.  45. 
»  rhiloanph.  of  the  InfiniUt^  2d  and  3d  edit.,  p.  272.  •  Province  of  Beason^  99.  »  ]vquintio 
Pfiilotophica,  182.    8  The  Human  InUllecty  631, 652.    •  Jidn.  Vem^y  201. 
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Final,  the  causal  connection  of  final  causes ;  the  harmony 
of  a  thing  withHhat  character  or  form  of  things  which  is 
only  possible  in  accord  with  aims  {Ger.  Zweckmamglxii), 
N.y  Logical,  the  analytical  nexus,  q,  v,  N.,  Metaphysical, 
connection  in  the  cognitive  faculty  a  j>riori;  opposed  to 
phy»iccU  nexuSj  q.  t.  N.,  Physical,  the  connection  of  phe- 
nomena with  each  other ;  opposed  to  metaphysical  nexus,  q.  v. 
N.,  Real,  N.,  Synthetic,  connection  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  causality. — Kant,^  Mellin.' 

NIHIL  EST  IN  INTELLECTU  OXTOB  NON  FUERTT  Df 
SENSTJ  (Lat.),  '*  there  is  nothing  in  the  understanding  which 
was  not  before  in  the  sense/'  erroneously  ascribed  to  Aristotle. 
It  is  the  watchword  of  the  school  of  Locke.  Leibnitz  hap- 
pily compresses  the  opposite  view  by  adding  "  nisi  ipse  inid- 
lecius*^  " except  the  understanding  itself." 

""NIHIL,  NIHILXJM.-See  Nothing,  Something. 

♦Nihilism,  Nihility. 

NISTJS  (Lat.),  pressing,  pressure;  striving,  exertion.  N.,  Poim- 
ative,  the  forming  principle  (Ger,  Bildungstrieb;  Fr.  Insfvui 
fonnafrice) :  "  The  faculty  of  the  matter  in  an  organized 
body  to  take  its  determinate  form  originally,  to  maintain  it 
through  life,  and  within  certain  limits  to  restore  it  when  it 
has  been  mutilated." — Blumenbach,'  Kant.* 

N0MENGLAT1TBE,  scientific  collection  of  names;  body  of  the 
names. 

NOMINAL,  in  Logic,  applied  to  a  definition  of  a  word  or  term, 
as  opposed  to  a  real  definition,  the  definition  of  a  thing. 

♦Nominalism. 

NOMOLOOICAL,  of  Nomology,  q.  v. 

NOMOLOGT  "(wJ/zof,  ?Myog).  If  we  analyze  the  mental  phe- 
nomena with  the  view  of  discovering  and  considering,  not 
contingent  appearances,  but  the  necessary  and  miiversal  facts, 
i'.  e,,  the  laws,  by  which  our  faculties  are  governed,  to  the  end 
that  we  may  obtain  a  criterion  by  which  to  judge  or  explain 
their  procedures  and  manifestations — we  have  a  science 
which  we  may  call  the  Nomology  of  mind  —  Nomological  A^- 
chohgT/.  —  S\r  W.  Hamilton."  ^  —  C.  F.  V. 

NOMOTHETIC  (Gr.),  law-giving,  law-imposing. 


1  Rein.  Vem.,  201 ;   T'rncf.  Vem.,  199.     «  WSrfnlmch,  v.  i43-74i> ;  tI.  837-348.      'IKUL 
ungttiieb,  1781.    *  UrUteiUkraft,  g  81.    •  Leet.,  Vol.  I.,  122. 
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If  OH  (Lat.  neunum,  not  one),  not ;  in  a  large  number  of  sentences 
embodying  philosophical  principles.  Hon  bii  in  id6Ill,  not 
t^ice  in  the  same,  the  proposition  of  Heraclites.  Hon  oansa 
pro  causa,  in  Logic,  what  is  not  the  cause,  assumed  to  be  the 
cause.—  See  Fallacy.  Hon  datnr  tertiom,  in  Logic,  there 
can  be  no  third. — See  Excluded  Middle. 

Hon  entifl  nulla  sunt  prffidicata,  in  Logic  and  Ontology, 
what  has  no  being  has  no  marks. 

Honentity,  Honesse,  Honexistence,  the  nonexistent,  in- 
volve the  opposite  of  being ;  negation  of  being  or  existence. 

Hon  liquet,  it  is  not  clear.  —  See  Skepticnsm. 

Hon  multa  sed  multum,  not  many  but  much ;  the  principle 
of  thorough  scholarship. 

Hon  numeranda  sed  ponderanda  argumenta,  in  Logic,  it 

is  not  the  number  of  arguments,  but  their  weight,  which 
counts. 

Hon  quaere  intelligere,  ut  credam,  sed  eredo  ut  inteUig^m 

—  I  do  not  seek  to  understand  in  order  that  I  may  believe, 
but  I  believe  in  order  that  I  may  understand ;  the  roots  of 
our  cognitions  are  our  faiths. 

Hon  (Lat.  not)f  in  many  compound  words ;  represented  also  by 
in  and  un.    Largely  used  in  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

If  on-being,  in  the  Atomistic  Philosophy. — Hegel:  "In  the 
Eleatic  Philosophy,  being  and  non-being  are  as  in  mutual 
contradiction  —  only  being  is,  non-being  is  not.  In  the 
Heraclitic  idea,  being  and  non-being  are  the  same,  both  to- 
gether, that  is  the  becoming,  are  predicate  of  the  existent."^ 

Hon-being,  in  the  Platonic  Philosophy. —  Schwegler:  "The 
fundamental  thought  of  the  Sophist^  then,  that  neither  is 
being  without  non-being,  nor  non-being  without  being, 
may  in  modern  phraseology  be  expressed  thus :  negation  is 
not  non-being,  but  determinateness,  and,  conversely,  all  de- 
temiinateness  and  concreteness  of  notions,  all  affirmative- 
ness,  is  only  through  negation,  through  exclusion,  contrari- 
ety ;  the  notion  of  antithesis  is  the  soul  of  the  philosophical 
method."  * 

Hon-Contradiction,  principle.  —  See  Contradiction.  Ham- 
ilton.' 

Hon-Ego,  all  that  is  not  the  Ego,  the  object,  the  objective,  the 

»  Sckwgkr,  Ix.  6.      «  Bittory,  Stirling,  xiv.  4  c.      »  Mdaphyrics,  Am.  ed  ,  528,  680. 
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object-object,  or  objective  object ;  opposed  to  Ego,  sabjed^ 
subjective,  subject-object,  subjective  object.  —  HamiltoiL^ 
'^  Every  thing,  or  any  thing  in,  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the 
universe,  with  the  exception  of  Ego,  t.  €.,  the  individual 
who,  in  thought,  is  separating  the  whole  world  of  existences, 
or  entities,  into  two  divisions,  he  himself  forming  one  of 
them,  everything  else  the  other.'*  —  Latham.' 

Nonentity  (Lat.),  destitution  of  being  —  opposite  of  being; 
not  a  conceivable  thing.  Bentley :  **  Nothing  from  nothing 
(is)  equivalent  to  this  proposition  that  nothing  can  make  it- 
self, or,  nothing  cannot  bring  its  no  self  out  of  nonentity  into 
something."  (Ger.  Nicht9ein^  NtchUt. )  "A  nonentity  has  no 
predicates."  "  What  in  reality  has  no  qualities,  has  no  eii^- 
ence  in  thought  —  it  is  a  logical  nonentity."  —  Hamilton.' 

Non-Existenoe  (Lat.),  destitution  of  existence — opposite  of 
existence ;  the  non-existent,  not  an  actual  thing.  —  A.  Bax- 
ter.* (Ger.  Nichtdasein:  das  nicht  Existirende  Ding.)  **A 
non-existent  has  no  rights." 

Non-Natural,  opposed  to  the  natural ;  the  supernatural,  the 
contranatural,  the  unnatural.  —  Kant,  Mellin.^ 

Nonplufl,  subtt  and  verb,  marks  a  state  of  mind  in  which  we 
can  go  no  further,  can  say  no  more.  —  Bentley,  Glanville, 
Locke,  in  L.  J. 

*Non  sequitur. 
NOOCRATIC  (Gr.),  applied  to  the  school  which  considers  the 
pure  reason  as  sovereign,  the  faculty  which  directs  all  the 
other  faculties. 
*NOOOONIE,  genesis  of  the  mind. — Kant*  applies  it  to  Locke's 
system,  as  one  which  generates  the  understanding  (^Vou«) 
from  the  senses,  through  reflexion  and  abstraction.    But  as 
Nona,  q.  v.,  has  a  broader  sense,  any  theory  of  the  genera- 
tion oir  concepts  may  be  called  a  Noogenie. 
NOOLOOICAL,  pertaining  to  Noology,  q.  v. 
NOOLOOIST,  in  Kant,  one  who  maintains  that  the  pure  rational 
cognitions  are  independent  of  experience,  and  have  their 
sources  in  the  reason,  as  Plato  and  Leibnitz;  opposed  to  cm- 
pi  rist  (Aristotle,  Locke). ^ 

1  /?<?«.  Note  D., !.  J  e.     «  Dictionary,  8.  t.     »  Logic,  Lect.  V^  {  12.      *  Xattire  vf  ffcr 
B\tmnn  .«&)tt7,  II.  189.     ^  Kumttprachtx  JViclkfainffir/icfc.    ^  Rein,  Yemk^  327.      Tjp* 

rel*ll.|  8o2. 
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♦ITOOIOGT,— See  Hamilton.* 

*Norm. 

NORMAL,  conformable  to  the  norm ;  expressive  of  the  norm ; 
norm-giving,  as  normal  idea:  applied  by  Kant*  to  the  aes- 
thetic idea,  the  form  which  fixes  the  condition  of  all  beauty. 

ITORMATIVE,  directing  by  the  norm ;  regulative. 

NOT,  in  Logic,  the  negative  element. — See  Latham.' 

NOTA  NOTiB  EST  ETIAH  NOTA  REI  IPSITTS,  in  Logic, 
the  note  (mark)  of  a  note  is  also  a  note  of  the  thing  itself. — 
See  Inference,  Mediate. — Atwater.* 

NOTATION,  in  Logic,  a  representation  to  the  eye,  by  figures, 
of  the  relation  which  subsists  in  thought  between  concep- 
tions. The  most  renowned  of  these  are:  1.  Euler's,  by  cir- 
cles ;  2.  Hamilton's,*  which  Thomson  says,  "  is  beyond  doubt, 
one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  pure  Logic  which 
has  ever  been  made  since  the  science  was  put  forth."  It  is 
by  letters,  lines,  numbers,  and  marks  of  punctuation;  3. 
Lambert's,  by  letters,  straight  lines,  and  dots ;  4.  Maas's,  by 
angles,  triangles,  and  letters. — See  Thomson,'  Atwater.' 

NOTE  [Lat.  Nota  {discrimeiif  character  cognitionU  ef  rei) ;  Fr.  Note 
{caradhre  de  la  connoisance  et  de  la  chose) ;  Ger.  Merkmahl,  a 
mark],  distinctive  element  of  the  cognized;  in  Logic,  mark 
or  attribute. — ^Thomson.^  It  is  distinguished  as  affirmative 
or  positive ;  analytic ;  constitutive  or  essential  in  the  strict- 
est sense;  contingent  or  extra-essential  and  variable;  co- 
ordinate; external;  immediate  or  proximate;  mediate  or 
remote,  the  note  of  a  note ;  subordinate ;  synthetic. 

NOTHING  (G^r.  Nichts),  in  Hegel,*  pure  negation,  is  identified 
with  the  immediate  indeterminate  notion  of  being  (Seine) j'm 
the  absence  of  content,  and  in  vacuity. — See  Becoming, 
Being. — Porter,"  Schwegler." 
Nothing. —  See  Something.  Kant^'  classifies  the  concept 
Nothing  thus :  1.  Empty  concept  without  object —  ene  ratio- 
nU,  2.  Empty  object  of  a  concept — nihil  privaHvum,  3. 
Empty  intuition  without  an  object  —  ens  imaginarium.  4. 
Empty  object  without  concept —m^tV  negaUvum. 

1  Jf«fopAy«u»,  Am.  ed.,  87.  *  VrtheiUkr.^  {  17.  >  Exonreas  nnder  I^of,  in  his  edition 
of  Johnson*^  Didiovary,  *  Logic^  l:i9.  »  LogiCy  App.  XI.,  667-679.  •  Laws  of 
Tftnught,  ^  101 -KH.  T  Logic,  140-143,  232-244.  •  LawM  of  Thought,  95.  •  Enegclo- 
piidie.l  87  ;  Wallnce.  137.  i"  Hunan  InUUect,  629,  632.  u  Getchichte,  XLV.,  i.  1,  a. 
»  Rein.  Vem^  348 :  Meiklejohn,  208. 
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♦NOTION.— "Begriff:  The  form  of  generalized  knowledge,  audi 
as  that  which  stands  for  a  genus.  We  might  say  a  general 
conception,  but  for  the  consideration  that '  conception '  ( Por 
stellung)  is  better  kept  for  the  mental  representation  of  an 
individual  object.  Notion  and  conception  have  commonly 
been  used  as  synonymous." — C.  F.  V.    See  Krauth.^ 

Notion  in  Hegel,  in  the  Science  of  Logic,  "  is  that  in  the 
other  which  is  identical  with  itself;  it  is  substantial  total- 
ity, whose  momenta  (individtial,  special)  are  themselves  the 
whole  (the  universal)  which  just  as  freely  on  the  one  side 
warrants  the  distinction,  as  on  the  other  it  comprehends  it 
within  itself  in  unity.    The  Notion  is,  1.  Subjective  notion. 
2.  Objectivity.  3.  Idea.    The  subjective  notion  contains  the 
momenta  of    UniveracUUy,  ParlioularUy^  and  IndividuaUiy, 
Objectivity  is  not  being  in  general,  but  a  being  complete  in 
itself,  determined  by  notion.    The  Idea  is  the  highest  logical 
definition  of  the  absolute."  —  Hegel,*  Schwegler.' 

Notion  in  Plato.— Aristotle :  "  Socrates  did  not  posit  the  uni- 
versal notions  as  distinct  individual  substances.  This  was 
done  by  Plato,  who  then  named  them  ideas."  ^  Schwegler : 
"  Plato's  ideas  are  the  Socratic  universal  notions,  posited  as 
real  individual  existences."  ^ 

Notion  in  Socrates,  The,  arose  in  his  method  of  induction, 
out  of  the  transformation  of  a  general  mental  representation 
into  the  notion. — "  Casting  out  what  was  contingent  and  ac- 
cidental, be  aimed  at  bringing  to  consciousness  a  universal 
truth t  a  universal  fixing  of  meaning ;  in  a  word,  he  aimed  at 
forming  notions.  For  example,  to  find  the  notion  of  recti- 
tude, of  courage,  he  advanced  from  the  different  individual 
exemplifications  of  these  virtues,  and  from  these  deduced 
their  general  nature  —  their  notion.  We  see  from  this  to 
what  the  Socratic  induction  tended  —  to  definiiion  conformed 
to  the  notion."  —  Schw^ler.' 
^Notiones  communes. 

NOTIONS,  CLEAR,  CONFUSED,  DISTINCT,  INDISinrCT, 
OBSCURE.  —  See  "Notion,  i  7. 

♦Notions,  First  and  Second. 


1  BerkeU»*$  PrineipU*,  annotated,  p.  838.      >  Bnegchptidi*,  {}  51,  160-244.      •  G^ 
ichichte,  XLV.,  i.  3.     *  Metaph.,  xili.  4.     •  GeKhichte,  xli.  6.     •  GtedUdblt  der  FkOo- 
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'Notions,  Intuitive  and  SjrmbolioaL— Leibnitz's  application 
of  intuitive  to  notions  ^Mnvolves  a  misapplication  of  the 
word  *  notion.'  The  term  must  always  indicate  representation 
or  mediate  knowledge ;  we  may  speak  of  cognitions,  intui- 
tive and  symbolical,  but  not  of  intuitive  notions*  The  pas- 
sage occurs  in  the  MeditcUiones  de  Cognitioney  Veritate  etldeis,^ 
and  *  coffnitio*  is  the  word  first  employed  by  Leibnitz,  though 
he  afterwards  uses  nofioJ*  —  C.  F.  V. 

NOTIOBA  NATUBiB,  in  Logic,  applied  to  those  things  which 
are  more  simple  or  better  knwmi  in  nature,  as  opposed  to  the 
nobis  notiara,  things  better  known  to  us,  or  our  senses. — Jevons.' 

NOTITLE  GOMHTJNES,  Notiones  communes,  q.  v. 

'NOUMEN,  NOUMENON  (pL  NOUMENA),  (Gr.,  a  thought- 
thing;  Ger.  Gedanketiding,  the  thing  thought).  In  Kant, 
negatively,  "  the  thing  in  itself,  the  real  object  to  which  the 
qualities  recognized  by  us  belong."  —  C.  F.  V.  In  Kant,' 
Noumen  in  the  positive  sense  is  the  supersensuous  object, 
the  Supersensuous,  ro  6v  Ka'&  avro,  to  ovtu^  ov.  —  See  An  sich. 
^^Noumena,  in  the  negative  sense,  are  things  of  which  the  un- 
derstanding conceives  without  reference  to  our  mode  of 
sense-perception,  consequently  not  as  phenomena,  but  as 
manifested  through  the  phenomena."  The  ^intelligible 
world"  is  not  phenomenon  but  noumen,  Noumen  is  non- 
phenomenon, 

HOXTMENAL,  of  or  pertai^iing  to  the  noumen,  q.  v. — Stirling.* 

NOUS,  NOOS  (Gr.). — 1.  Mind,  as  employed  in  perceiving  and 
thinking;  perception;  sense.  2.  Mind,  as  employed  in  feel- 
ing and  the  like ;  the  heart,  mood,  temper.  3.  The  mind, 
as  employed  in  resolving  and  purposing.  In  the  Attic  Phil- 
osophy, the  perceptive  and  intelligent  faculty,  intellect,  rea- 
son. In  Anaxagoras,  the  principle  which  acted  on  the 
elementary  particles  of  matter,  the  divine  intelligence. — 
Anaxagoras,^  Aristotle,'  Grote,^  Plato."  In  Kant,  Nous  is 
represented  by  Verstandf  the  understanding. 

*Novelty. 

NOVUM  OBOANUM  (Lat.),  new  instrument.— See  Bacon. 

NULLIBISTS,  advocates  of  nullibiety,  no- where- ness;  applied 


1  Opera  PkOosophiea^  Brdnianu,  p.  79.  *  Lm.  in  Logio^  204.  *  lUin,  Vtm.y  807, 312, 
846.  4  Aimidaiimu  am  Sehwagkr't  HUtary,  376,  418,  467.  »  Fi\  8.  •  De  Animoy  1, 2, 
6 ;  MtUtph.^  1,4.    t  pjato,  I.,  66,  aeq.     «  Phadim^  97  B.  G. 
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to  the  Cartesians,  who  aHsert  that  body  is  somewhere  {aliat' 
bi)f  spirit  is  nowhere  {nuUibi), — Krug. 

^NUMBER. — Hegel:*  "Like  the  one,  number  involves  two 
qualitative  factors  or  functions :  it  is  annumereUion  according 
to  the  element  of  discretion ;  unift/f  according  to  the  elemeot 
of  continuity."  Kant:'  "A  mental  representation  which 
comprehends  the  successive  addition  of  one  to  one  (of  things 
homogeneous.)" — Porter.' 

HYAYA,  in  Hindoo  philosophy,  the  Sanscrit  name  for  syllo- 
gism ;  the  system  of  (>ot&ma,  who  has  been  compared  to 
Kant;  it  is  a  system  of  ratiocination ;  a  complicated  logic 
of  categories  and  syllogisms,  with  the  element  of  spiritual- 
ism.~See  Categories,  Syllogism,  Vaiaechica. 

NYHPHOLEFT  (Gr.),  (hence  Nymphokpsy),  nymph-caught; 
muse-inspired;  rapt;  entranced.  (Lat.  Lymphatus,) — See 
Lymphatic. — Aristotle,*  Plato.* 


0,  in  Logic,  marks  a  particular  negative. — See  At  E,  I. 

*OATH  (Ger.  Eid). 

OBJECT  (Lat.,  thrown  before,  lying  before;  Fr.  Obfft;  Ger. 
Oegenstand). — In  Metaphysics,  that  which  is  in  mental  view, 
that  to  which  the  mind  is  directed,  whether  in  external  or 
internal  perception,  as  objects  of  sense,  sight,  hearing;  ob- 
jects of  thought,  desire,  will.  It  is  opposed  to  the  thinking 
subject  or  EgOj  as  the  object  of  thought,  the  Non-Ego.  — See 
Objective.  Fichte :  "  The  law  of  consciousness  b,  *  No  sub- 
ject, no  object;  no  object^  no  subject.,"  *  "  The  object  is  a  non- 
Ego,  which  the  Ego  meets  in  its  going  forth  from  its  centre." 
Hegel:  "The  objective  is  identical  with  material  being."' 
Michelet :  "  Objectivity  is  the  notion  in  the  form  of  separa- 
tion." *  Steudel :  "  Subject  is  that  which  takes  cognizance 
of  another;  object  is  that  which  is  cognized  by  another."* 
Object-Object,  the  external  as  mental  object,  the  "  objecti?e- 
object ;"  opposed  to  subject-object. 


1  Encyldop&dit^  I  102 ;  WttlUce.  1G3.  >  Rein.  Tmi.,  181  •  Buman  IiUetUet,  54I-&M. 
4  Eth.,  iS^.  1, 1,  4.  ft  Pfuedr.,  238  D.  •  Grundl.  d.  gn.  Witseu$ehaJUlehre,  17M;  VTcrbs 
1  183,  218.  r  Leben  negeFs,  Romnkranz,  108.  «  Other  du  JPtntMicUeeU  da$  Abtdmr 
Un,  160.    ^PhUot.  im  Uwuiu,  I.  808. 
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OBJECTIPT,  OBJECTIVATE,  OBJECTIZE,  to  render  objec- 
tive, consider  or  treat  as  objective.  To  objedivate  the  subject, 
to  make  our  own  minds  the  object  of  study,  subject-objects. 
—  Encyclopsedia  Britannica.* 

♦OBJECTIVE,  "  what  pertains  to  the  object  known,  in  contrast 
with  mbjecHve,  what  pertains  to  the  knowing  subject.  Hence 
objective  has  come  to  mean  that  which  has  independent  ex- 
istence or  authority,  apart  from  our  experience  or  thought. 
Thus  moral  law  is  said  to  have  objective  authority^  that  is, 
authority  belonging  to  itself,  and  not  drawn  from  anything 
in  our  nature."  — C.  F.  V. 
Objectiye,  Objectivism,  Objectivity,  in  JBsthetics,  applied 

to  authors  and  artists  whose  personality  retires  into  the 
back-ground  or  disappears  altogether. —  Chambers'  Encyclo- 
psedia.'^ 

OBJECTIVITY,  in  Metaphysics,  character  of  the  object,  q.  v., 
and  of  the  objective,  q.  v. 
Objectivity,  in  Morals,  applied  to  good  and  evil ;  opposed  to 
subjectivity.  Morality  strictly  pertains  to  the  subject  —  the 
moral  agent.  Persons  are  morally  good  or  morally  bad ; 
things  are  not.  But  in  a  secondary  sense,  and  in  this  only, 
the  terms  morally  good  or  morally  bad  may  be  applied  to 
acts  which  in  their  true  moral  connection  arise  from  ethical 
principle,  and  in  that  case  participate  indirectly  in  its  char- 
acter, but  which  may  be  separated  in  fact  in  particular  in- 
stances from  it.  Belief  of  the  miserable  is  in  this  sense  ob- 
jectively good,  though  the  motive  of  the  person  acting  may 
not  have  been  pure.  It  is  good,  though  he  is  not  The  kill- 
ing of  a  daughter  is  objectively  bad,  though  the  motive  of 
Virginius  is  pure.    It  is  bad,  he  is  not.  —  See  Steudel.' 

OBLIGATION  (Ger.  VerbindlichMt),  "  Personal  subjection  to 
the  authority  of  law,  oughtness,  duty.  *  Bounden  duty  '  is 
tautological."—  C.  F.  V. 
Obligation,  Moral.— The  will  of  God,  "as  expressing  the  ab- 
solute perfection  of  the  Divine  nature,"  is  the  true  ground 
of  obligation.  "  A  doctrine  of  moral  obligation  presents  the 
great  diflBculty  in  the  construction  of  a  utilitarian  theory  of 
morals  in  which  a  deterministic  (necessitarian)  theory  of  will 
is  an  essential  part.    How  the  difficulty  has  been  met  may. 

I  CHOfCt  and  (Hifeetive.  «  OlQeeL  »  Pkilatophie  im  UmrisB,  XL,  i.  538-645. 
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be  seen  from  Mr.  Mill.^  *  Why  am  I  bouiid  to  promote  the 
general  happiness?  .  .  This  difficulty  will  always  present 
itself,  until  the  influences  which  form  moral  character  have 
taken  the  same  hold  of  the  principle  which  they  have  taken 
of  some  of  the  consequences/  This  shuns  the  difficaUy  — 
shifting  it  from  a  philosophic  to  a  practical  one.  The  refer- 
ence here  is  not  to  the  difficulty  in  finding  a  rational  expla- 
nation of  the  fact  of  obligation,  but  in  acting  up  to  admitted 
obligation.  Prof.  Bain '  makes  obligation  refer  '  to  the  class 
,  of  actions  enforced  by  the  sanction  of  punishment.'" — C.  F.  V. 
OBSCEIfITT  (Lat,  covered  over,  concealed),  in  Ethics,  filthi- 
ness,  impurity,  unchastity. 

OBSCimAHT,  OBSCUBANTISM^OBSCTrEAKTIST,  applied 
to  mark  the  character  of  opposition  to  light,  truth,  and  in- 
telligence ;  the  spirit  which  obscures  what  should  be  brought 
to  view. 

OBSCTJBE,  in  Logic,  applied  to  knowledge  which  does  not  en- 
able us  to  recognize  the  thing  again,  and  discriminate  it 
from  all  other  things. 

♦OBSEEVATIOH  (Ger.  BeobacMung),^"  Commonly,  attention 
directed  upon  external  objects.  But  quite  cqrrectly,  it  is 
made  to  include  attention  directed  upon  what  is  within,  as 
well  as  upon  what  is  without." — C.  F.  V. 

OCCAHISTS,  followers  of  William  of  Occam  (died  about  the 
middle  of  the  14th  cent.),  violent  opponents  of  the  Scotists, 
Nominalists,  q.  v. 

^OCCASION. — "  Opportunity  for  action,  as  afforded  by  the  pres- 
ence of  conditions  favorable  to  its  performance." — C.  F.  V. 
*'The  proximate  cause  or  last  condition  which  is  requisite  to 
bring  other  causes  into  action." — Jevons. 

OCCASIONAL  CAUSES  (DOCTJEtlHE  OF),  OCCASIOITAL- 
ISM.— See  Causes,  Occasional  (Doctrine  of).  Applied  by 
Kant*  to  the  theory  which  supposes  God  to  furnish  by  direct 
act  the  organic  character  on  occasion  of  each  case  of  gener- 
ation ;  opposed  to  Prcestabilisni, 

OCCXTLT  aUALITIES.— See  Quality,  Occult 

OECONOMY  (Lat.  Oecotwmiay  from  the  Greek),  management  of 
a  household;  administration  (of  a  state) ;  arrangement;  har- 
monious operation  of  organ izjitioo,  physical,  moral,  national, 

1  VlilitarumUrrk,  p.  40.  *  En'ttium  awl  IFK/,  3d  od.,  264.  <  DHheiUkr^  375. 
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or  social;  the  animal  oeeotiomy,  the  human  oecotwtnyy  oecmi- 

omy  of  humanity. — Steudel.* 
OMNITCBE  (Lat.  Omnitudo)^  the  totality ;  the  entirenesa.    In 

Kanty  **das  All  der  JRealUaty"  ^  applied  to  the  transcendental 

ideal,  the  idea  of  an  object  in  which  all  possible  attributes 

meet. 
Oira.— See  Unity. 
OVEIBOMANCY.— See  Dreaming. 
ONTOLOOIC,  OUTTOLOGICAI^  OBTOIOOIST,  terms  derived 

from  Ontology y^  q.  v. 

Ontokg^cal  Ai^n^ment,  Proof  (of  the  Existence  of  Ood), 
the  attempt  to  demonstrate  tliat  the  very  idea  of  God  in- 
volves His  actual  being.  It  is  also  called  the  Anseimian  and 
Cartesian  proof. — See  Steudel.' 
*OirrOLOGY. — The  ancient  philosophers  were  largely  occupied 
with  ontological  speculations.  Plato's  Farmenides  is  entirely 
devo^pd  to  ontology.  HegeVs  philosophy,  especially  his 
Logic,  is  in  the  main  nothing  but  ontology.  The  mediseval 
struggle  between  realism  and  nominalism  is  essentially  onto- 
logical. Kant:  "The  principles  of  transcendental  analytic 
are  merely  principles  of  the  exposition  of  phenomena;  and 
the  proud  name  of  ontology,  which  involves  the  claim  of 
presenting  synthetical  cognitions  a  priori  of  things  in  gen- 
eral in  a  systematic  doctrine  (as,  for  example,  the  principle 
of  causality),  must  give  place  to  the  modest  title  of  a  simple 
analytic  of  the  pure  understanding."  *  "Metaphysic,  in  the 
more  limited  acceptation  of  the  term,  consists  of  transcen- 
dental philosophy  and  the  physiology  of  pure  reason.  The 
former  considers  only  the  understanding  and  the  reason  in  a 
system  of  all  concepts  and  principles  which  relate  to  objects 
in  general,  without  embracing  objects  which  are  given.  It 
is  ontology."  *  Schopenhauer :  "  The  philosophia  prima,  the 
investigation  of  the  cognitive  faculty,  which  is  divided  into 
the  consideration  of  the  primary  or  intuitional  mental  repre- 
sentations (Dianoiology)j  and  the  consideration  of  the  sec- 
ondary or  abstract  mental  representations  (Logic).  This 
general  part  of  philosophy,  with  which  every  philosophy 


»  nUlotoph.  im  Vmriu,  II.,  i.  478-48S.  «  Rein,  rtrvunft^  656.  >  Philnnfipkie  im 
Umriu,  I.,  ii.  17T-183.  *  Mein.  Tei-n.,  303;  Wrrke,  II.,  713;  Meiklejohn,  183.  *  ReifK 
rem.,  873,  874 ;  Meiklejohn,  511,  612. 
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has  to  begin,  embraces,  or  rather  displaces,  what  was  for- 
merly called  ontology.  Ontology  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
most  general  and  essential  attributes  of  things.  That  was 
regarded  as  the  attributes  of  the  things  themselves  which 
pertains  to  them  only  because  of  the  form  and  nature  of  our 
representative  faculty,  and  a  process  took  place  like  that  of 
a  man  who  supposes  the  color  of  the  glass  through  which  he 
is  looking,  to  be  the  color  of  the  object  at  which  he  looks." 
"Kant's  Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason  converted  ontology 
into  dianoiology." *  Thilo  calls  ontology  "a  little  work  of 
art  in  a  snuff-box."'  See  I.  H.  Fichte,'  Steudel.*  For  the 
divisions  of  ontology,  see  Metaphysics,  General 

OBTOSOPHY,  ontology. 

ONTOSTATICS,  ontology  as  a  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of  the 
forces  of  being. 

OBTOTHEOLOGY,  theology  as  derived  from  or  influenced  by 
ontology.— G.  E,  Schulze.* 

OFEBATIOIT,  every  activity  which  produces  or  influences. 
Operation  at  a  Distance  (Lat.  Actio  in  distans;  Ger.  Wirkung 
in  die  Feme). — ^The  difiicult  question  involved  in  this  term  is, 
Can  physical  substance  operate  immediately  where  it  is  not? 
It  is  most  commonly  discussed  in  connection  with  gravita- 
tion in  its  relation  to  distant  bodies.  The  sun  attracts  the 
earth,  and  the  earth  attracts  the  sun.  Is  there  anything  be- 
tween the  sun  and  the  earth,  by  which  they  attract  each 
other?  Chalvbaus:  "If  there  be  an  attraction  through 
empty  space,  if  there  be  a  universal  reciprocal  attraction  of 
all  bodies,  it  must  originate  from  a  substance  continuing  to 
subsist  indivisibly  even  in  the  differentiation."*  The  recent 
atomists  are  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  (immediate)  op- 
eration at  a  distance;  as,  for  example,  Cornelius:  "That 
doctrine  would  imply  that  there  are  activities  without  a 
something  which  is  active;  forces  without  a  substratum,  any- 
thing real  to  sustain  them.  The  operations  which  seem  to 
be  of  this  character  are  really  brought  about  by  a  chain  of 
actual  essences."'     I.  H.  Fichte:  "The  theory  of  an  actio 


1  Ftinrga,  I.,  89  •  II.,  19 ;  Well  ali  Wille,  II.,  200.  «  Zeitsehr.  /.  exncte  Phil,  II.,  451. 
*Ontologif,  1836.  *  Fhilotnpkie  im  Umriss,  I.,  1.  288.  ^Grundritt  d.  phS.  Witsewsh.,  IT., 
164-174.  «  FundametUat  Pfrilogophie,  124.  »  BUdwng  d.  Materie,  14, 19,  M ;  ZeiUekr.  /. 
exacU  Pk.,  Ti.  11-16. 
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in  disluns  involves  a  conflict  with  the  conditions  of  clear 
thinking."*  Herbart:  "The  theory  is  absurd,  for  it  would 
imply  that  the  force  of  a  thing  occupies  a  far  larger  space 
than  the  thing  itself.'"  Kant:  see  Qravitation.  Schel- 
ling :  "  The  notion  of  the  cLctio  in  diatans  is  a  simple  result 
of  the  method  of  considering  things  independently  of  the 
substance.  The  substance  is  omnipresent.  Hence,  there  is 
no  actio  in  distatis,  for  one  body  does  not  draw  another  body 
to  it  from  a  distance,  but  the  universal  infinite  substance 
unites  them  —  a  substance  which  is  neither  far  nor  near,  but 
at  once  every  thing  and  each  thing.  It  is  that  which  as  one 
is  all,  as  all  is  one.  It  is  the  identity  in  the  totality,  and  the 
totality  in  the  identity." '  "As  in  the  true  substance  there 
is  no  interval,  neither  nearness  nor  distance,  the  operation 
at  a  distance  is  a  chimera  in  nature."  * — See  Steudel.' 

OFEBATIOirS,  LOGICAL,  the  three  modes  of  activity  in  the 
cognitive  faculty:   thought  (by  bare  concepts),  judgments, 
and  reasoning. 
^Operations  (of  the  Mind),  "the  active  exercises  of  the 
mind,  in  contrast  with  its  passive  experiences." — C.  F.  V. 

OPERATIVE,  having  the  power  of  operation ;  effective. 

Operative  Philosophy,  in  Bacon,'  "  Natural  prudence,  or  the 
part  operative  of  natural  philosophy :  experimental,  philo- 
sophical, and  magical." 

OPHELIHOLOGY  (Gr.,  useful,  doctrine  of  the),  the  moral  sys- 
tem which  is  based  on  self-interest.  —  See  Deontology,  £a- 
dsBmonism,  Interest. 

OPINABLE  (thinkable),  OPIMTATIOIT  (act  of  thinking),  OPIN- 
ATIVE  (obstinate  in  opinion),  OPINATOR,  OPINIASTER, 
OPimONATED,  all  from  opine,  to  think,  or  hold  an  opinion. 

*OPINIOir  (Ger.  Meinung),  "unverified  thought."  — C.  F.  V. 
Plato:  "  Just  as  little  as  sense-perception,  is  opinion  (mental 
representation)  identical  with  knowing;  incorrect  opinion 
certainly  is  not,  but  even  correct  opinion  is  not,  for  it  may 
be  produced  by  the  art  of  discourse,  without  on  that  account 
passing  as  true  knowledge.    Correct  opinion  as  materially 


1  Anthropolofiie,  200.  «  Werkt,  I.,  200 ;  Einlatung  in  d.  Philosophies  {  127.  »  S!y*t, 
d^  getavtmt.  Philngophi^^  1804;  Werke^  T.,  ▼!,  254,  256.  *  Aphorvnntn  &ter  die  A'a/ur- 
pliilnsophie ;  Wtrlt,  I.,  tII.  230, 1 105.  ^PhOotophie  im  Umriu,  I.,  I.  43©-443.  ^Adv.  of 
Lcitming,  Book  II.,  Works  I.,  109. 
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trae,  formally  iDsafficient,  Btands  rather  midway  between 
knowing  and  not  knowing,  and  has  a  share  in  both.*^  ^ —  I^Jy* 
Schwegler.' 

OTTOlX'ESTf  in  disputations,  one  who  opposes  the  theses  which 
the  respondent  or  defendant  maintains. 

OPPORTTJinTT,  "occasion  favorable  for  action,  both  in  respect 
of  time  and  of  the  conditions  requisite."  —  C.  F.  V. 

*OFFOSEB,  Opposition. 

OFFOSITES,  in  Logic,  in  quantity  the  extreme  terms;  not  to  he 
confounded  with  eoniradictoryy  q.  v. 

•OPPOSITION,  in  Logic,  "  There  is  no  opposition  between  sub- 
contraries  ;  for  both  may  be  at  once  maintained,  as  both  at 
once  must  be  true  if  the  9ome  be  a  negation  of  all.  They 
cannot,  however,  both  be  false.  The  opposition  in  this  case 
is  only  apparent." — Sir  W.  Hamilton.*  O.  is  distinguished 
as  analytic;  logical;  contradictory;  contrary ;  subcontrary ; 
dialectic ;  real — possibly,  potentially,  actually. 

OPPXTGITAVCE,  repugnance. 

OPTATIOH  (Lat.),  wishing. 

•OPTIMISM.  —  Its  most  special  antithesis  is  Pewimwrn,  q.  v.  — 
Berkeley,*  Butler,*  Leibnitz,^  Schopenhauer,*  Steudel,*  Ueber- 
weg,*®  Ulrici."— See  Order,  Moral,  and  Theodicy. 

*OEDER,  "  Unam  post  aliam,"  —  C.  F.  V.  See  Hamilton."  In 
Wolf  we  have  order  of  the  world,  of  nature,  of  the  school ; 
order  mixed,  natural. 
Order,  Moral,  of  the  World  (Ger.  SUtliehe  Well-Ordnung ;  see 
Optimism,  Pessimism,  Theodicy);  in  Fichte's  Dochineo/Re- 
Hgion,\s  the  divine  itself:  "  By  right  doing,thisdivinebecomea 
living  and  actual  in  us;  every  one  of  our  actions  is  performed 
only  on  the  presupposition  of  this  fact,  the  presupposition 
that  the  moral  aim  is  capable  of  being  carried  out  through 
a  higher  order  in  the  world  of  sense.  The  faith  in  such  an 
order  of  the  world  is  the  complete  and  perfect  faith ;  for  this 
living  and  acting  moral  order  is  God  himself;  we  need  no 
other  God,  and  can  comprehend  no  other.    There  lies  no 


1  Thtntvtiu,  *  Summary  and  Analy$.  of  PtaiOy  Index,  Opinion.  *  Gesrhiehle^  xJt.  4, 
bb.  4  Zflrt.,  vol.  ili^  p.  261.  iPrineipte»,^\Si.  *  Analogy,  PvLHI^ch.rii.  »  fW«- 
r/i«^^  Opmz  (Erdrannn),  LXIIT.  3  Quoted  in  Kraut h's  Bn-k¥!ffp^m^ll9.  •J***^ 
ophie  im  1Mri$$,  II.,  i.  608-603.  lo  Nttte  (116)  in  Kniuth's  BerkeUy.  »  Stramm^ 
Krautli's  Translat.,  107.    "  Metupfiftics,  Lect.  vl. 
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ground  in  the  reason  for  going  beyond  this  moral  oilier  of 
the  world,  and,  by  drawing  an  inference,  from  the  thing 
grounded  to  the  ground,  supposing  that  there  is,  besides,  a 
special  essence  as  its  cause.  The  notion  of  God  as  a  special 
substance  is  impossible  and  contradictory.  Grod  exists  in 
Himself  only  as  such  a  moral  order  of  the  world.  Every 
faith  in  a  Divine,  which  embraces  more  than  the  notion  of 
the  moral  order  of  the  world,  is  to  me  an  abomination,  and 
utterly  unworthy  of  a  rational  being.'" — Schwegler,*  Steu- 
del.» 

OSECTIG  (Gr.  dpe^t^j  a  longing  or  yearning  after,  desire),  of  or 
for  the  desires;  appetitive.  The  Orectic,  collectively,  the 
desires. — Aristotle,*  Monboddo.^    See  Hamilton.' 

♦Organ. 

OBOANICt  OBOABICAL,  of  or  pertaining  to  an  organ,  q,  v.; 
as,  O.  pleasure,  O.  sense-perceptions. — See  Organics. — Ul- 
rici.^ 
Organic  801I86S,  the  senses  fixed  to  specific  oi^ns  —  touch, 
sight,  hearing ;  taste,  smell ;  opposed  to  the  vague  sense. 

ORG  Ames  (Oer.  OrffaniJt),  in  Hegel's  Science  of  Naiure^  nature 
advanced  to  subjectivity.  The  idea,  as  life,  presents  itself 
in  three  gradations:  1.  As  universal  image  of  life,  geological 
organism,  the  minend  kingdom,  2.  In  vegetable  organism,  the 
kingdom  of  plants.  8.  The  animal  organism,  the  animal  king- 
dom.— Schwegler,®  Steudel.* 

OKOAHISK,  a  unity  of  organs ;  the  being  resulting  from  such 
a  union.— See  Darwinism,  Evolution,  Organics.  —Steudel.^* 

OBOANIZATIOH  (ORGAVIZEB  BEING),  the  process  of  or- 
ganizing; the  organism  resultant. — "An  organized  product 
of  nature  is  that  in  which  all  the  parts  are  mutually  ends 
and  means."  Kant.— 0.  F.  V.    See  Porter." 

OBGANOLOGY,  the  doctrine  or  science  of  organic  nature. 

♦Organon,  or  Organ um. 

OBGANON,  OBGAmTM  SENSOBimi,  in  Wolf,  organ  of 
sense;  as  the  eye,  the  nerves. 


I  **lM>erden  Gnmd  unnertm  Glavben  an  eine  gUtUkh*  WeUr$ffiena^/'  '  OescMebte^ 
XLU  i.  2.  s  Philoiophu>  im  Umriu,  II.,  i.  S77-452.  4  Wi.  iV.,  6.  *2, 5, 1. 18, 18,  8.  3, 19. 
&  Anc.  Mftaphynes,  Book  II.,  ch.  7,  9.  «  Mdaphysu^  Am.  ed.,  128.  7  Stratus^  Krautb's 
TniriBlat.,  115.  «  G^.$chichtf,  XLV.,  ii,  3.  »  Philotophie  im  Umriu,  I.,  i.  444-4(U.  »/»w/- 
oi'ltUiit  im  UmrisMy  I.,  i.  470.    ii  Humau  IntfUect^  29-40;  £t/eratere,  p.  40. 
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OROAHOSCOPT.— See  Organ,  {  4. 

OAGABOZOISM,  the  form  of  Hylozoism,  q.  v.,  which  derives 
all  life  from  the  organism  of  matter. 

ORGANOZOOHOMY,  a  theory  of  the  laws  of  life  in  organic 
nature. — See  Biology,  Life. 

ORGIES  (Gr.),  secret  rites,  secret  worship;  in  the  history  of 
Philosophy,  applied  to  the  Pythagoreans,  who  veiled  their 
doctrines  and  practices  in  mystery. 

ORIENTATIOH,  determining  the  east  point  of  the  compass ; 
attaining  or  keeping  in  the  mind  the  points  of  knowledge, 
clearly  and  in  their  mutual  relations;  getting  *^  booked  up." 

*Origin. 

ORIGIIfAL,  as  noun,  origin;  archetype;  as  adjective,  pertain- 
ing to  origin;  primary;  opposed  to  the  trite,  feeble,  com- 
mon-place ;  fresh,  suggestive. 
Original  Sin. — See  Sin,  Original 

ORIGINALITT.  —  See  Genius. 

""ORIGIHATE,  ORIGIHATIOH.  Origination  in  Hegel,  "tiu- 
sition  from  Nothing  to  Being."  —  See  P.  E.  Chase.^ 

ORISMOLOGY,  HORISMOLOGT  (Or.),  boundary  doctrine; 
explanation  of  the  technical  terms  of  a  science;  Terminology. 

ORMUZD  (Ehorl-mezdao,  in  the  Zend,  "great  Lord"),  in  the 
ancient  Persian  or  Zoroastrian  doctrine,  the  good  principle, 
spiritual,  and  creative  word,  produced,  with  Ahriman,  the 
evil  principle,  by  the  Eternal. 

ORNITHOTHEOLOGY  (Gr.),  bird-theology ;  physico-theology, 
as  it  draws  its  illustrations  from  ornithology. 

ORTHO  (Gr.),  right,  in  compounds,  as  ORTHOBIOTTCS  (Gr.), 
the  science  or  art  of  right  living.  It  is  Ethics  applied  to. 
life.  ORTHOBOTJLIA,  right  counsel,  the  willing  of  the 
good.  ORTHOMORPHY,  right-shaping  ethically.  OR- 
THOPRAXY, doing  right,  acting  uprightly. 

OSCILLATION,  swinging  backward  and  forward;  applied  to 
vacillation  of  opinion  and  character,  and  to  nervous  disturb- 
ance. **  Whose  mind  is  agitated  by  painful  oscillations  of 
the  nervous  system." — Berkeley.* 

^OSTEHSIVE,  opposed  to  the  Apagogic. 

OUGHT,  *OUGHTHESS.— See  Duty.  Reid :  "  When  we  say  a 
man  ought  to  do  such  a  thing,  the  ought  which  expresses  the 

1  hMf.  S^Mim,  1 331,  and  note.  *  SiriM,  i  lOL 
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moral  obligation  has  a  respect,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  per- 
son who  ought,  and  on  the  other,  to  the  action  which  he 
ought  to  do.  Those  two  correlate  are  essential  to  eve^r 
moral  obligation;  take  away  either,  and  it  has  no  exist- 
ence." * 

OUSIA  (Gr.). — 1.  That  which  is  one's  own ;  one's  substance,  prop- 
erty. 2.  The  being,  essence,  true  nature  of  a  thing;  the  first 
of  the  categories;  reality. — Aristotle,*  Plato.'  8.  In  Stoic 
Philosophy,  hyle,  matter. — Ritter.* 
Ouflia,  Primary  and  Secondary,  in  Aristotle,  the  individual 
and  the  species.  "  Substance  in  the  concrete  and  substance 
in  the  abstract." — Stockl.* 

♦OUTNESS,  "  Externality."— See  Carpenter,*  C.  M.  Ingleby.' 

OXTTWABD  (Ger.  Aeusseres),  in  Hegel,*  the  counterpart  of  the 
inward;  ''the  existence  as  the  form  of  the  other  side  of  the 
relation,  with  the  empty  characteristic  of  reflection-into- 
sometliing-else." 

OXY  (Gr.),  sharp. — In  compounds,  as,  Oxymoron,  sharp-foolish ; 
equivalent  in  Logic  to  paradox ;  a  seeming  contradiction  in 
the  adjective.  Oxyopia,  Oxiopy,  sharp-sightedness ;  mental 
acuteness.    Oxythymy,  sharp,  sudden  anger. 


P,  in  Logic,  marks  the  predicate  of  a  judgment ;  the  major  term ; 
the  conversion  per  accidens,  q,  v. 

PACT.— See  Contract,  Promise. 

P^DAOOGIK  (Ger.),  the  science  of  education. 

PAIDETJTICS  (Gr.),  boy-teaching ;  the  science  and  art  of  teach- 
ing ;  system  of  teaching. 

PALJETIOLOGY  (Gr.), "  while  Fateon^o^y  describes  the  beings 
which  have  lived  in  former  ages  without  investigating  their 
causes,  and  Aetiology  treats  of  causes  without  distinguishing 
historical  from  mechanical  causation,  Paloctiology  is  a  combi- 
nation of  the  two  sciences ;  exploring,  by  means  of  the  second, 

»  Actiw  Pmoert,  Ess.  III..  P.  ill.,  ch.  vi. ;  Work9  (Humllton),  589.  «  Metaph.,  6. 1,  6 ; 
De  Anima,  2.  1. 3;  Caleg.,  6.  «  I'hted.,  65  D,  cf.  78  C,  92  D ;  Theset,,  186  C.  *  Hiat.  of 
PliOot^  iii.,  616.  »  Lehrbuch,  ii.  67.  •  Hum.  FhytM.,  1863,  g  790.  »  Ptyehology  of  (ht 
Snu0»^  1864,  ^  12, 14;  Introduct.  to  Melaphysic$,  Extenuditv,  1864,  b.  i.,  {  12.  8  £Wey- 
UapOdie,  g  138;  Wallace's  TiuDslat.,  Logic,  217. 
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the  phenomena  presented  by  the  first.  All  these  sdences 
are  connected  by  thi8  bond — that  they  all  endeavor  to  as- 
cend to  a  past  state  by  considering  what  is  the  present  state 
of  things,  and  what  are  the  causes  of  the  change." — Whe- 
well.*— F.  V.  3. 

FALDrGEHESIA,  FALINOENESIS,  FALIirOEFESY(Gr.), 
again- birth;  new  birth.  —  See  Metempsyohotis. 

FALLITJM  (ET  BAEBA)  FHHOSOFHORUM,  the  mantle 
(and  beard)  of  philosophers.  The  Cynics,  and  others  imi- 
tating them,  neglected  their  beards,  and  wore  only  the 
mantle,  which  became  badges  of  the  class. 

FAMFSYCHT,  FANAECHY,  FAFANOT.-See  Fancos- 
mism. 

FANCOSMISM  (Or.),  formed  after  the  analogy  of  Pantheism, 
q.  V. — ^1.  Doctrine  that  the  Cosmos  is  the  all.  Franz  Hoff- 
man :  ^*  The  system  (of  Pantheism)  which  sinks  its  assumed 
God  to  a  natura  naturanSj  without  will  and  consciousness, 
would  be  more  correctly  styled  Pancosmism."  *  2.  The  fourth 
part  of  the  system  of  the  Neo-Platonist  Franciscus  Patricias 
(1529-1597).  The  parts  were,  i.  Panaugy  (All-eye),  light 
comes  from  God  as  the  primal  light,  ii.  Panarchy  (All-rule), 
God  is  the  supreme  principle,  controlling  all.  iii.  Pampsy- 
chy  (All-soul),  everything  is  possessed  of  soul.  iv.  Pancos- 
mism (All-cosmos),  **  by  light  and  space,  which  are  incorpo- 
real substances,  everything  in  the  cosmos  has  unity  and  con- 
nection."—  Krug. 

FANLOGISM  (Gr.),  all-wisdom  ;  Pantheism  as  it  presents  God 
as  the  all -pervading,  vitalizing,  and  controlling  primal  reason. 

FANNOMY  (Gr.),  all-law ;  the  law  of  laws,  the  law  of  reason  &» 
universal. 

FANSOFHY,  FAMTTOSOFHY  (Gr.),  all-wisdom:  1.  Pantheism, 
see  Fanlogism.    2.  The  pretence  of  universal  knowledge. 

^FAITTHEISM.  —  The  doctrine  of  Spinoza  has  been  regarded 
by  many  as  Atheism,  "  but  quite  erroneously."  —  C.  F.  V. 
Pantheism,  Classification  of. — Pantheism  has  different  forms: 
Material  Pantheism,  according  to  which  the  mere  matter  of  the 
universe,  with  its  forces,  including  life  and  thought,  as  the 
result  of  organism,  constitute  the  One  All,  which  may  be 
called  God. 


»  HM.  of  Seieut'Jlc  Meat,  11.  268.  *  ZUckr.  v.  FichU,  xItiU.  W. 
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Organic  or  Vital  Pantheism,  according  to  which  all  nature  has 
life,  and  an  impersonal  power  is  substitated  for  a  personal 
God. 

One  Substance  Pantheism^  according  to  which  there  is  but  one 
substance.  This  substance  is  infinite ;  a  part  of  it  h  sub- 
stance finite,  and  man  is  such  a  part  of  the  divine  substance. 
This  is  the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza. 

Ideal  Pantheism,  according  to  which  God  and  the  universe  are 
creations  of  the  mind  of  man.  —  Schelling  and  Hegel.  "  Pan- 
theism is  the  poetry  of  Atheism."  —  F.  Newman,*  C.  F.  V. 
See  Krauth.' 

PaiLtheism,  Ancient — Aeschylus :  **  Zeus  is  earth,  air,  heaven, 
and  altogether  all."  Anaxagoras:  "  The  nous  is  the  princi- 
ple of  the  all."    Parmenides :  "  The  single  substance  is  the 

one  and  all."  Pantheism,  MedifiBTal  and  Early  Modem.— 

Giordano  Bruno,  Meister  Eckart,  Scotus  Erigena.  Panthe- 
ism,  Modern. — Jacob  Boehme,  Spinoza.  Pantheism,  Be- 
cent. — J.  G.  Fichte,  Hegel,  Schelling,  Schwarz,  Steudel. 
Pantheism,  Opponents  of. — I.  H.  Fichte :  '*  The  spirit,  the 
consciousness,  is  that  very  thing  by  which  the  absolute  is 
God  —  not  a  bare  infinitude,  but  the  eternal  person  separat- 
ing itself  from<Tt."'  Reichlin-Meldegg,Ulrici.  Wirth :  "  Pan- 
theism has  passed  its  meridian,  and  has  shown  most  clearly 
that  it  is  not  able  to  give  a  completely  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  fundamental  questions  of  philosophy."  * 

PANTHEIST,  one  who  accepts  Pantheism.—"  One  of  the  first 
uses  of  this  word  is  by  Toland,  in  the  Pantheistican,  1720, 
where  it  has  its  ancient  polytheistic  sense.  It  is  a  little  later 
that  it  passes  from  the  idea  of  the  worship  of  the  whole  of 
the  gods  to  the  worship  of  the  entire  universe,  looked  at  as 
God.  It  is  now  used  to  denote  the  disbelief  of  a  personal 
first-cause ;  but  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made  between  the 
Pantheism  like  that  of  Averroes,  which  regards  the  world  as 
an  emanation  and  sustained  by  an  aniina  niundi,  and  that 
which,  like  the  view  of  Spinoza,  regards  the  sum  total  of  all 
things  to  be  deity."— See  Farrar.*    F.  V.  3. 

♦Parable. 

PAEADIGMATIC,  PAEADIOMATICAI  (Gr.),  presenting  a 

1  TArnm,  p.  2C.      ^Art.  Pitntltnsm,  in  JohnKtrCt   Cffclopxdia.     *  OnMogtej  378,  S96y 
60-i,  dCKt.    <  /.tKhr.  r.  Fichte,  xzxvii.  278.    A  Bam^Um  Lecture,  p.  149. 
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paradigm,  pattern,  model,  plan,  (Lat.  Exemplar;)  an  wifgor 
ment,  proof  from  example;  showing  by  example;  oonsist- 
ing  of  examples. 

♦Paradox. 

PAEALIPOMENA  (Gr.),  things  omitted ;  in  philosophical  lit- 
erature, a  supplement. 

♦Paralogism,  Paralogy. 
^Paralogism  of  Pure  Reason.— Kant.' 

PABALOGISTICS,  systematic  treatment  of  fallacies;  sophistics. 

*Parcimony  (Law  of). 

PABEHESIS  (Or.),  exhortation, address,  advice, counsel ;  hence 
ParenetiCf  hortatory. 

PABEEGON,  PAEERGA,  PAEEROY  (Gr.),  subordinate; 
matter  introduced  incidentally  ;  appendix. 

PARITY,  in  Logic,  when  one  case  has  been  demonstrated,  simi- 
lar cases  can  be  demonstrated  by  a  like  course  of  reasoning. 

PAROHYM,  ♦PARONYMOirS  (Gr.),  of  like  signitication  with  ; 
formed  from  a  primitive.  —  See  Conjugate. 

♦Part. 

PARTHEirOGEinSSIS  (Gr.),  virgin-production ;  in  Biology, 
"  the  successive  production  of  procreating  individuals  from 
a  single  ovum."  "  Reproduction  without  immediately  ante- 
cedent impregnation."  —  Richard  Owen,  F.  R.  S.* 

PAETICIPATIOH  (Lat.).  partaking,  sharing. 

PAETICULAR  (Lat.),  of  or  concerning  a  part;  in  Logic,  ap- 
plied to  propositions,  in  which  the  subject  is  taken  in  a  part^ 
indefinitely,  of  its  extension  ;  the  judgment  of  an  indetermi- 
nate quantity,  less  than  the  whole ;  opposed  to  indefinite,  in- 
dividual, and  universal,  q,  v,  —  Hamilton.' 

PARTITIOir,  division,  y.  v. 

PARITSIA,  PAROITSIA  (Gr.),  presence ;  in  Plotinus,  a  presen- 
tiating  intuition  of  the  Absolute,  or  God,  bringing  man  into 
direct  union  with  Him. 

♦PASSION,  "highly  excited  and  agitating  feeling,  violently 
urging  toward  a  single  course  of  action.  Intense  emotion, 
sometimes  suffering."  —  C.  F.  V. 

♦Passions  (the). 

PASSIVE,  "  A  passive  state  b  the  state  of  a  thing  while  it  is 

^     ■  ■  ~-  -  -  -  - 

1  Reiti.  Veni^  398  leq. ;  /¥o/cyoM«ui,  {  38 ;  Loffik,  {90.    *On  I\uikmogemai»,  LoocL, 
1849.    >ixyte,  171, 172,178. 
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operated  upon  by  some  cause.  Everything  and  every  being 
but  God  is  liable  to  be  in  this  state.  He  is  pure  energy  — 
always  active  but  never  acted  upon,  while  everything  else  is 
liable  to  suffer  change."  —  See  Harris,*  F.V.  3. 

PASSIVITY,  quality  of  the  passive ;  opposed  to  activity ;  inter- 
nal and  external  sensibility. 

PATHOLOGICAL,  pertaining  to  "  the  element  of  instinctive 
feeling,  of  instinctive  sensational  motive."  —  Stirling.* 

PENALTY  (Ger.  Strafe),  in  HegePs  Poctrine  of  the  Objective 
Spirit,  the  right,  restoring  itself  against  the  particular  will, 
the  negation  of  the  wrong.  Theories  that  found  the  right  of 
penalty  on  purposes  to  prevent,  deter,  intimidate,  or  correct, 
mistake  the  nature  of  penalty.  Prevention,  intimidation, 
etc.,  are  finite  ends,  i,  e,,  mere  means,  and  these,  too,  uncer- 
tain means.  But  an  act  of  justice  cannot  be  degraded  into  a 
mere  means :  justice  is  not  exercised  in  order  that  anything 
but  itself  be  attained  and  realized.  The  fulfilment  and  sell- 
manifestation  of  justice  is  an  absolute  end,  an  end  unto  its 
own  self.  The  special  considerations  which  have  been  men- 
tioned can  come  to  be  discussed  only  in  reference  to  the  mo- 
dality of  the  penalty.  The  penalty  which  is  realized  in  the 
person  of  a  criminal  is  his  right,  kU  reason,  hw  law,  under 
which,  then,  he  is  justly  subsumed.  His  act  falls  on  his  own 
head.  Hegel  defends,  therefore,  even  capital  punishments, 
the  repeal  of  which  appears  to  him  untimely  sentimentality. 
—  Schwegler.' 

PEB  ACCISEH'S,  in  Logic,  conversion  by  which  we  pass  from 
A  to  I ;  conversion  by  limitation. 

PEECEPT.-See  Perception. 

PERCEPTIBLE,  capable  of  being  grasped  by  perception,  q,  v, 
*PEECEPTIOH.— Sir  W.  Hamilton*  employs  P.  to  denote  the 
faculty  and  the  perceiving  act,  and  percept  the  object  per- 
ceived. "A  percept  may  be  defined  —  the  cognitive  element 
in  an  act  of  sensation." — Lowndes.*  "  Descartes,  Male- 
branche,  Arnauld,  Locke,  and  philosophers  in  general  before 
Reid,  employed  perception  as  co-extensive  with  conscious- 
ness. By  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  and  their  followers,  it  was  used  in 
a  peculiar  sense,  as  equivalent  to  representation  or  idea  proper , 

1  Dialogue  cnneemtng  ITnppine$a,  p.  86,  note.    •  Annotat.  on  Schu/egler,  402.  8  Hidory, 
it.  by  Stirling,  :J37,    «  Reid's  Works,  876  a.  u. 


*  iWwiary  Delist,  p.  48. 
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and  as  cotitradiBtin^isked  from  apperception  or  oonscious- 
ness.  Reid's  limitation  of  the  term,  though  the  grounds  on 
which  it  is  defended  are  not  of  the  strongest,  is  imminent, 
and  has  been  very  generally  admitted."  Hamilton.' — F. 
V.  3. 
Perception,  Perceptions,  Sense-  (Ger.  Wahrnehmung,  Sinnes- 
perceptionen).  —  Aristotle:  "Sense  is  not  deceitful  in  what 
falls  within  its  own  province."  "Respecting  color,  it  is 
sight,  and  not  taste,  that  judges ;  and  respecting  juices,  it  is 
taste,  but  not  sight;  each  of  which  never  at  the  same  time 
affirms  about  the  same  thing  that  simultaneously  a  thing  is 
so  and  not  so  disposed."'  "Composition  and  division  are 
in  the  intellect,  but  not  in  the  things  themselves."'  Carri- 
ere,  Drobisch,  I.  H.  Fichte,  Liebmann,  Lotze,  Schellwien, 
Schopenhauer,  Tittmann,  Ulrici,  and  probably  the  mass  of 
philosophers,  hold  that  the  external  incentive,  and  the  sense- 
impressions  wrought  by  it,  are  something  wholly  different 
from  the  sensations  and  perceptions  they  evoke  in  us,  and 
that  the  sense-impressions  must  be  permuted  into  the  sen- 
sations and  perceptions  which  are  different  from  them.  This 
permutation  is  not  possible  without  a  respondent  proper  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  percipient  subject,  Ihe  soul.  The 
subjective  activity,  therefore,  must  be  accessory  to  the  sense- 
impressions,  to  bring  about  the  perception  which  shapes 
itself  in  us.*  Carriere,  Drobisch,  I.  H.  Fichte,  Ulrici,  and 
the  metaphysicians  generally,  accept  the  undulatory  theory 
of  light,  the  explanation  of  color  by  different  degrees  of 
velocity  in  the  undulations  permuted,  into  sensation.  Ul- 
rici :  "  It  has  been  firmly  established  by  modem  science,  that 
to  things  in  themselves  pertains  neither  color  nor  sound, 
neither  smell  nor  taste ;  on  the  contrary,  what  we  perceive 
as  color,  sound,  &c.,  is  physically  (in  itself)  wholly  another 
thing;  that  is,  it  must  be  thought  of  as  wholly  another  thing 
than  that  which  to  us  it  immediately  appears  to  be."  "Our 
sense-perceptions  [of  this  class]  do  not  correspond  to  the  in- 
itself  of  things."  ''The  same  electric  stream  produces  in  the 
eye  sensation  as  a  spark,  in  the  ear  as  a  crackling,  in  the 


1  Diaciunnm,  p.  75.  >  Jaetaphysic$,  Book  W.  (iii.),  ch.  ▼.;  M'Mnhon's  Tr^  102,  lOS. 
*  Do.,  Book  vi.  (J.),  ch.  4 ;  M'Mahuirii  Tr.,  165.  *  Stuudcl :  I  hiloaophu  im  Umrisa^  L,  L 
260. 
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nose  as  a  phosphoric  odor,  in  the  tongue  as  acidity,  on  the 
skin  as  stinging.  Which  of  these  diverse  perceptions  is  the 
true  one,  corresponding  with  the  objectivity  ?  "  *  In  these 
views,  however,  is  involved  only  the  principle  of  a  particu- 
lar clasd  of  sense-perceptions,  nor  do  they  of  necessity  deny 
what  I.  H.  Fichte  specially  maintains,  that  "the  sense-per- 
ceptions point  to  something  correspondent  in  the  objective 
relations  of  things,"  and  that  "the  independence  on  our  will 
of  what  is  contained  in  this  sense-perception  necessitates  our 
conceiving  that  there  is  a  real  external  world." '  J.  G. 
Fichte  and  all  the  strict  idealists  maintain  that  sense-per- 
ceptions are  exclusively  dependent  on  our  consciousness, 
and  yet  "  the  activity  of  the  Ego,  which  in  itself  reaches  out 
into  infiDity,  strikes  upon  the  external  limitations  of  the 
non-ego."'  1.  H.  Fichte,*  Schopenhauer,*  Ulrici,*  Wirth, 
and  others  explain  the  reference  of  the  stimulation  of  the 
retina  to  external  objects  as  a  reasoning  involuntary  and  un- 
conscious, grounded  oti  the  law  of  causality.  Friedrich 
Fischer :  "  Perception  is  given  to  us  immediately  as  object- 
ive, and  this  objectivity  is  not  brought  about  by  inference: 
the  ego  enters  the  external  objects ;  the  consciousness  goes 
forth  from' the  eye  to  the  objects."^  Kant:  "Perception 
presents  us  only  the  manifold ;  to  bring  together  this  mani- 
fold into  unities,  into  indivisible  objects,  an  act  of  the  un- 
derstanding is  necessary.  This  act  rests  on  the  a  priori 
unity  of  consciousness,  and  this  bringing  together  of  what  is 
manifold  in  perception  to  the  indivisible  mental  representa- 
tions, in  virtue  of  this  unity  of  consciousness,  is  the  syn- 
thetic transcendental  unity  of  apperception."®  Leibnitz 
and  Lfocke :  see  Nihil  in  Intellect.  Thilo :  "  If  our  sense- 
perceptions  correspond  with  no  external  reality,  how  is 
it  to  be  explained  that  in  all  men  the  illusion  takes  the 
shape  of  precisely  this  concrete  outer  world?"*  The  inde- 
pendence on  the  will  of  sense-perception  is  urged  as  an  argu- 
ment against  idealism.  —See  Krauth,"  Steudel,"  Wirth." 


1  Glaub^n  u.  JVisam,  100,  218,  219;  Zigchr.  v.  Fichte,  xxv.  99,  xxxviii.  31.  «  Psychr^ 
offtt,  1 ,  291-299,  270,  310.  »  Wtrke,  V.  435.  *  Psychnlogie,  377,  §  174.  »  rurfache 
Wnrzel,  Ed.  2,  51,  62,  68 ;  WeU  ah  WilU^  I.,  620,  625.  •  Olauben  und  Wusen  (1868),  12. 
»  Begriffd,  PhiUiutphie,  30-32.  «  Bein,  Vemunft,  378 ;  Logik,  Einl.  v.  40  wq.  •  ZfJcAr. 
/.  exacW,  PhiL,  iv.  -10-2.  w  PrnUgomena  to  Beridey'i  PnndpUs,  xiv.  "  PhUimpkie  im 
Vmriss,  I.,  i.  2ii6.  is  ZUchr.  von  Pichtt^  xli.  191. 
69* 
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Perception  of  Beason,  in  Jacobi,  implies  a  ''  non-explana- 
tory, positively  revelatory,  unconditionally  deciding  reason 
or  belief  of  reason.  As  there  is  a  perception  of  sense,  so  also 
must  there  be  a  perception  of  reason,  against  which  latter 
demonstration  will  as  little  avail  as  against  the  former."  — 
Schwegler.* 

^^Perceptions  (obscure). 

*PERFECT,  in  Logic,  applied  by  Aristotle  to  the  first  figure,  as 
a  peculiarly  evident  and  cogent  form  of  argument. 

""PERFECTIBILITY,  THE  BOCTBINE  OP,  is  that  men  are 
capable,  individually  and  socially,  of  reaching  a  state  of  per- 
fection. 

PEBPECTIHABIA  (barbarous  Latin),  perfection-having;  a 
scholastic  synonym  of  entelechy,  q.  v. 

*PERPECTION,  ''  the  full  and  harmonious  development  of  all 
our  faculties,  corporeal  and  mental,  intellectual  and  moral ; 
by  happiness  is  meant  the  complement  of  all  the  pleasures 
of  which  we  are  susceptible.  Human  perfection  and  human 
happiness  coincide,  and  thus  constitute  in  reality  but  a  single 
end."  —  Sir  W.  Hamilton.*    F.  V.  3. 

PERIANTOLOGY  (Or.),  talking  about  one's  self  excessively  ; 
boasting. 

PERIODIC,  in  Quantitative  Induction,  applied  to  changes  of 
phenomena,  alternately  increasing  and  decreasing. 

♦PERIPATETIC,  a.  and  ».    Hence,  Peripateticism. 

PER  SE  (Lat.),  in  itself;  used  of  a  concept  or  thing,  regarded 
apart  from  its  relations  to  any  other  concept  or  thing.  —  See 
Abstraotion  and  Thing  in  Itself 

*PERSON,  '^  contrasted  with  thing  and  animal,  a  being  capable 
of  exercising  understanding  and  will — a  self-determining 
intelligence."  —  C.  F.  V. 
Person,  in  Hegel's  doctrine  of  the  objective  spirit,  "  the  indi- 
vidual, so  far  a;S  he  is  capable  of  having  rights,  so  far  as  he 
has  rights  and  exercises  them»"  —  Schwegler.' 
Person,  in  Kant,^  1.  A  logical  subject — substance  according 
to  the  pure  concept — that  amid  changes  is  self-conscious 
of  numerical  unity.    2.  A  real  subject :  abiding  substance 


1  Hittory,  Stirling's  Trnnslat..  252.  <  Melaph.,  I.  20.  ^G^tOdchlf^  XLV.,  111.  2  a. 
*  Crit.  d.  r«in.  Vem,,  1.408,412;  Mttaph.  der  SUten^  65;  Criiikd.praet.  Vamu^ft,  IL 
155;  RtnchthJihre^  Einl.,  xxli. 
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with  consciousness  of  its  identity.  3.  A  rational  subject,  in 
as  far  as  it  is  independent  of  the  mechanism  of  nature,  can 
propose  its  own  aims,  and  be  its  own  aim,  and  is  responsible 
for  its  acts. 
*PEESOH AMTT.  —  I.  H.  Fichte:.  "Personality  is  the  funda- 
mental form  of  the  spirit  as  such,  the  absolutely  equalizing 
and  common,  and  hence  as  form,  the  same  in  all  spirits,  up  to 
God  himself/'^  Fries:  "The  essential  nature  of  rational 
spirit,  which  has  no  subordinate  value,  but  an  absolute  one, 
exalted  above  all  comparison,  the  value  which  we  mark  by 
the  phrase  personal  dignity,  personal  worth/' '  Kant :  "  That 
which  involves  unity  of  self-consciousness;  real  identity  of 
an  intellectual  substance;  moral  freedom  under  moral  law; 
the  attribute  of  a  being  in  virtue  of  which  it  can  have  the 
Ego  in  its  mental  representation/"  Kant  distinguishes 
P.  as  moral,  psychological  and  transcendental.  Maimon: 
"Unity  of  consciousness  at  different  times."*  Schelling: 
"  Identity  exalted  to  spirituality."  "  Union  of  a  self-depen- 
dent, with  a  basis  independent  of  it,  so  that  both  completely 
maintain  themselves,  and  are  but  one  being."  "  We  call  a 
being  personal  in  as  far  as  it  is  free  from  the  universal  and 
is /or  Uttelfy  in  as  far  as  it  pertains  to  it,  to  be,  apart  from  reason, 
in  accord  with  a  will  of  its  own."  *  Wirth :  "  Individuality 
knowing  itself  in  distinction  from  another."  • — SeeSteudel, 
On  the  personality  of  man  as  involved  in  Idealism/  See 
Krauth.* 

Personality  as  affirmed  of  God.— The  question  as  between 

Deism  and  Theism  on  the  one  side  and  Pantheism,  q,  v.,  on 
the  other,  as  to  the  proper  pcrwna/i/y,  q.  v.,  of  God.  —  See  I. 
Chalybaus,»  J.  G.  Fichte,'®  Hegel "  (claimed  both  for  and 
against  the  doctrine  that  God  reaches  personality  in  man), 
Michelet,"  Noack,"  Schelling,'*  Scotus  Erigena.^'^    II.  I.  H. 

1  Jnthrofiitlftffie,  673.  «  Quoted  in  I^rtmaitr :  Real-Lexikm^  b.  t.  *  AnlhropoloffU,  3. 
*  Vers.  nl>tr  dU  TrauscendmUd  Pfnlo$ophUs,  IM.  »  Werke,  I.,  viL  370,  394,  385;  H-.  i- 
281.  •  Z/Khr.  V.  PichU.,  xx\.  116.  "»  Philosaphie  im  Umriss,  I.,  il.  114-118.  »  J^roUtj**- 
mma  to  Brrkeley,  124, 1'Jfi,  141.  »  ^ndameittal'Philosnphif,  38.  "  Werke^  II.  645,  647 ; 
V.  457.  4.-»9.  "  Wfrke,  II.  19.  27,  317,  319 ;  XI.  90,  93,  2OO--202;  XII.  642,  for  the  per- 
■onftlUy;  II.  16;  VII.  22;  XI.  90;  XII.  210,218,  219,226,  and  mnny  other  paiwnKM 
again-ft  lh«  proper  personality.  »  Epiphauie  der  eivige*  Ptrtonlichkmt  ci«  GeiUes^  "21^ 
36,82. 161-1  }*0;  JS'atwTtcM,  11.266;  Zlschr.  "Der  Gtdanke,"  I.  43;  11.263;  III.  53. 
M  ReUgimu-B^griff  IIegel\  38.  "  HTrrte,  I.,  i.  180.200;  111.  600.  603;  Tii.  394,  403; 
Tiii.  73,  74,  81.  ^  D«  divitiont  Nuturtt^  transl.  and  edited  by  Noiick,  in  the  PAtfaMO- 
pkUeke  Bibliothek  (Ktrchmann). 
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Ficfate,'  Franz  Hoflinann,*  Liotze,'  Rosen k ran z,*  Scliopen- 
hauer  (**  impersonal  God  is  a  contradiction  iu  tlie  adjective'^)/ 
Sch warz,«  Uirici,'  Wirth.« — See  Steadel." 

PERSONIFY,  hypostasize  ;  to  invest  with  the  qualities  of  per- 
son, either  actually  or  in  thought. 

PESSIMISM  (Lat.),  worst-ism;  the  doctrine  that  the  world  is 
the  worst  pombie  (not  the  worst  imaginable) ;  opposed  to 
Optimism,  q,  v. — Schopenhauer."  See  Steudel,"  Ulricl," 
Hermann." 

*PETITIO  PRINCIPn.  — See  FaUacy. 

PHANTASM,  PHAHTOM,  FAFTASM,  FAHTOM  (Or.),  an 
appearance,  phantom;  image;  mere  image,  unreality,  dis- 
tinguished by  Plato  from  eiison,  A  mental  image,  given  as 
if  by  sense-perception,  but  without  an  objective  external  ob- 
ject. 

PHANTAST,  FAlfTAST,  one  who  loves  and  believes  in  the 
phantasmal,  or  chimerical. 

PHANTASY,  fancy.  P.  TBANSCENDEHTAL,  in  Kant,  im- 
agination, mental  copying,  the  faculty  of  reducing  sensations 
to  phenomenon,  of  shaping  from  their  order  something  cor- 
respondent with  them  —  like  a  picture  in  mosaic — Mellin.'* 

PHASE  (Gr.),  appearance ;  changing  appearance,  aspect,  as  "the 
phases  of  humanity,"  "the  phases  of  belief,"  "P.  of  Phi- 
losophy." 

PHiBNOMENOLOOY,  PHENOMENOLOGY  (Or.),  1. ''  A  sci- 
ence of  things  as  they  are  recognized  by  our  senses,  and  of 
the  facts  as  they  appear  in  our  experience."  —  C.  F.  V.  See 
Nature.  2.  In  Kant,^'  that  part  of  the  metaphysical  doctrine 
of  nature  which  .considers  the  movement  or  rest  of  matter 
merely  with  reference  to  modality,  that  is,  as  a  phenomenon 
of  sense-perception. 
PhaBiiomenology  of  the  Spirit,  HegePs  (1B07),  is  thus  di- 

1  Id^e  d.  I^rsfhtlichkat,  73  seq.  *Zl$chr.  "Der  Gadanke,'*  III.  5S.  >  MKbrvkmrnm^ 
1 1 1.,  572, 576.  <  Schilling  u.  Hegel,  27,  28 ;  Meitu  Reform  d.  Begelicken  Pkilosophie,  18-00. 
6  I\irerga,  I.  ISO;  Zureichenil.  Gmnd.,  13.  *  Fbrderunggn  an  eine  IViilrmopkie  der  Ge^ 
g^nwart,  73;  ffoM,  yalur  u.  Mensck  (18.'>7),  33-38.  T  ZUchr.  v.  FiehU,  xxfl.  1.12 ;  xxrii. 
<»6.  Sy^eni  der  Logik;  253,  Anm. :  Gott  u.  die  Xatur,  424.  «  Ztidtr.  r.  /\cA/«,  xxxtiL^TSl 
•  Philonnph.  i.  Umritx,  I.,  ii.  246-268.  W  WkU  ah  WiUe  vnd  Vonlellung,  II.  18T  fc^., 
ri70-673, 093 ;  PfnnfuatUdl ;  Schtrpmhauer-Lexionn^  Pessimixmu^ ;  Knuith's  lYolffomema 
tn  Berkeley,  118,119.  "  Pliito$ophie.  im  CTmriM,  II.,  1.598-602.  "  i^raiu*.  KmntliV 
TmiiKlHt.,  IOC.  i>  Getfntsatz  d.  Clnsfitchen  u.  d.  romuntinrfien  in  d.  ueuer  nUosepkie 
(1877),  180-1V8.    M  Kuiutsprache,  s.  v.    "  Nitttarwistenahafl^  xxi.  138. 
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vided :  Preface  —  of  scienti fie  cogn  i ring.  In  trodact^cn — I. 
CoDsciousDesa ;  II.  Self-consciousness ;  III.  Beason  ;  IV. 
The  Spirit ;  V.  Religion ;  VI.  Absolute  Knowing.* — Schweg- 
ler.« 

FHBHOMENAL,  of  or  pertaining  to  tlie  phenom^iofi ;  opposed 
to  the  An  tich,  the  per  ee,  the  essential,  the  nowneftj  the  ob- 
jective, as  P.  world. 

♦PHENOMENON.—**  We  haye  '  phenomena  of  nature '  and 
*  phenomena  of  mind.' "  "  P.  can  be  known  only  along  with 
something  else  "  (that  is  with  self).  —  C.  F.  V. 

PHIL  (Or.),  love ;  in  composite  words  marking  love ;  friendli- 
ness, adherence. 

im  1  i.AlPrHftOPTfl'Iff,  a  system  of  education,  independent  of 
classic  culture,  and  claiming  to  be  purely  human,  as  directed 
to  things. 

*PHILANTHBOPT,  practical  love  to  man,  love  of  our  neigh- 
bor ;  opposed  to  selfishness, 

PHIL0S0MATI8T  (Or.  ^^of ,  aufia,  a  lover  of  the  body).  — **  When 
you  see  a  man  afraid  to  die,  this  is  evidence  that  he  is  not 
,  a  philosopher,  but  a  lover  of  bodily  enjoyments."  —  Plato.' 
C.  F.  V. 

PHILOSOPHASTEB,  PHILOSOPHIST,  PHILOSOPHISM, 

used  to  mark  the  empty  pretence  to  philosophy. 

PHIL080PHEME  (Gr.),  a  philosophical  doctrine,  statement,  or 
proposition. 

PHILOSOPHER,  one  who  thinks  in  accordance  with  philosoph- 
ical knowledge  and  judgment. 

PHILOSOPHICAL,  of,  in  accord  with,  Philosophy,  as  R  Sjoirit* 

"^PHILOSOPHTy  "  is  a  rational  explanation  of  things  existing 
and  of  things  occurring.  Technically,  P.  is  the  ultimate 
rational  explanation  of  things,  obtained  by  discovery  of  the 
reason  of  their  existence,  or  by  showing  why  they  exist. 
Science  is  the  rational  explanation  of  external  phenomena, 
by  discovery  of  invariable  nequence  in  their  occurrence,  and 
postulating  accordingly  a  *  law  of  nature,'  its  object  being  to 
show  how  the  phenomena  exist."  —  C.  F.  V.  "  Philosophy 
began  in  wonder."  —  Aristotle.  "  From  wonder  men,  both 
now  and  at  the  first,  began  to  philosophize."^    ''  Aristotle's 

1  Wtrkt,  II.      s  GeKhicMe^  XLIV.     •  Mmo.     «  Soe  Kmnth's  Intrtxluet.  to  UlricCa 
Stranu,  18 ;  nroUifomeita  to  Berkley,  133, 135.    •  Mdaph^  Book  I.,  cb.  ii.,  4. 
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definition  of  philosophy  is  ^  A  knowledge  of  things  by  their 
causes.' "  ^  "  The  science  of  truth,  derived  from  principles.''  * 
Crusius :  "  The  complex  of  those  truths  of  Reason  whose  ob- 
ject is  abiding." '  D'Alembert  :*  "  The  application  of  Reason 
to  the  various  objects  to  which  it  is  possible  to  apply  it." 
Epicurus  :*  "  The  effort  to  attain  a  happy  life  "  (by  examina- 
tion and  on  right  grounds).  J.  G.  Fichte  :•  "  Doctrine  of 
knowledge,  doctrine  of  science,  theory  of  the  sciences." 
Hegel : '  "  Grasping,  comprehending  perception."  Kant :  * 
*'  The  system  of  all  rational  cognition  based  on  concepts." 
Schelling:»  "Science  of  the  Absolute."  Ulrici:"  "The 
science  of  sciences."  Wolf: "  "  The  science  of  all  the  actual 
and  possible,  as  occupied  with  the  question,  Howt  and 
wherefore  f  they  are  actual  and  possible."  —  See  Steudel." 

Philosophy,  Classification  of^  Divisions  of^  Parts  of.— Krug" 
classifies  thus:  General  introduction  of  Philosophy  as  a 
whole.  I.  Fundamental  doctrine,  elementary  principles, 
and  methodology.  11.  Logic  (doctrine  of  thought),  pure 
and  applied.  111.  Doctrine  of  cognition,  pure  and  applied. 
IV.  Doctrine  of  taste,  pure  (aesthetics)  and  applied.  V.  Jus, 
science  of  law,  pure  and  applied.  VI.  Ethics,  pure  and 
applied.  VII.  Doctrine  of  religion,  pure  and  applied. 
Kant  characterizes  P.  by  the  terms  analytic,  critical,  empir- 
ical, formal  (Logic),  material  (Metaphysics  in  general), 
practical,  pure,  speculative,  theoretic ;  P.  of  Nature,  P.  of 
Morals. 

Philosophy,  Divine,  First,  Human,  NatnraL— Bee  PhiloBO- 

phty,  1 1. 

PHLEGM  (PHLEGMATIC)  (Gr.),  flame;  inflammation;  hu- 
mor in  the  body;  temperament,  as  supposed  to  be  affected 
by  humor  of  the  blood ;  state  of  passiveness  in  character ; 
frigid  ness. 

PHONOGNOMICS  (Gr.),  a  part  of  physiognomy,  which  judges 
of  character  by  the  voice. 

PHO&ONOMIA,  PHO&ONOMICS  (Gr),  the  theory  and  sci- 
ence of  the  forces  and  laws  of  motion ;  cinematics. 

»  Metaph.,  V., !.  «  Do.,  II.,  1,  §  6 ;  Ethic,  ad  yicom..  vi.  3.  •  Buhle:  Gethkhtt,  t.  26. 
4£7«mrtw  de  Philnsophit.  ^BuhU:  Getchichte,  I.,  566.  •  Werke,  II.  34,  36.  T  Wertee, 
VI.,  316.  8  itfin.  rem.,  866;  Meikl^ohn,  506,  607.  •  Werke,  Abth.  1.,  Bd.  ii.,  W. 
M  Glauben  u.  WisMn,  291.  u  Logica.  Ditc,  \  29.  M  PkamofJiM  im  Umri$$t  I.,  i.  1-tt. 
U  Haudbuck  d.  PhihtopftU. 
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PHBEN  (PHBON)  (Gr.),  the  midriff;  the  breast ;  the  heart ; 
the  mind;  in  composition,  marking  relations  of  the  mind 
or  to  the  mind ;  as,  phrenetic,  phrenics,  phrenitis,  phrenzy. 

^FHRENOLOGT  (see  Phren).— See  Chenevix  (1838),  Cotta 
(1846),  Noel  (1839,  1847),  Cams  (1841,  1845),  Engeldue  and 
Elliotson  (1846);  Sir  W.  Hamilton »  (1868). 

PHRONTIST  (Gr.),  a  deep,  hard  thinker;  a  philosopher;  ap- 
plied derisively  to  Socrates  by  Aristophanes.^ 

PH&ONTISTE&T  (Gr.),  a  place  for  meditation  ;  a  school, 
study ;  "  a  thinking-shop ; "  applied  to  the  school  of  Soc- 
rates by  Aristophanes.' 

PHYS  (Gr.),  nature;  in  derivatiyes  and  compounds,  marking 
relation  to  nature;  as  physianthropy,  physicophilosophy^ 
and  the  words  following. 

PHYSIATBICS  (Gr.),  the  science  of  healing  in  accordance 
with  nature. 

PHYSICAL  (Gr.),  relating  to  nature,  relating  to  physics ;  op- 
posed to  mental  or  immaterial;  as,  P.  causaiion,  P.  necessity, 
P.  posaibiliiy.    P.  definition  (see  Definition). 

PHYSICIST,  an  investigator  of  physics.  —  Krauth,*  Herbert 
Spencer.* 

PHYSICO-THEOLOQY,  theology  derived  from  or  illustrated 
by  facts  in  physics ;  theology  resting  on  the  phy si co- theo- 
logical proof  of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God.  See 
Derham  (1714),  Ray.  Paley,  Brougham  (1836),  the  Bridge- 
water  Treatises  (1836  seq.). 

*PHY8ICS,  science  of  the  nature  of  all  the  objects  of  sense. 
Kant  divides  physics  thus :  I.  Historical  physics,  or  history 
of  nature;  natural  history.  II.  Dogmatic  physics,  or  natu- 
ral science;  physics  in  the  stricter  sense:  i.  Physiography, 
description  of  nature;  ii.  Physiogony,  natural  history  in  the 
strict  sense;  iii.  Pure  or  rational  natural  science;  iv.  Ap- 
plied or  empirical  physics.® 

PHYSIOCBATISM,  PHYSIOCRATY,  transcendental;  in 
.  Kant,^  the  doctrine  which  makes  all  causality  dependent  on 
nature,  and  necessarily  conditioned  by  it. 

Physiognomies,  *Physiognomy. 

PHYSIOGOFY,  in  Kant,  History  of  Nature  {Naturgeschickte), 
as  distinct  from  the  description  of  nature.  —  See  Physics. 

J  MeUiphync*,  a^O-fiSS.      «  Nub,  267.     » .Vu6.,  94,  128.      *  Introdudtion  to  VlricCg 
Sit  urns,  2*2,    *  Biology.    «  Met.  Anf.  d.  Nutu7'm's».,  Vorr.  IV.  seq.    »  Bein,  Fem.,  477  soq. 
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FHTSIOOBAPHT,  in  Kant  description  of  nature 
schreibung)j  as  distinct  from  Phynogofiy,  q.  y. 

♦PHYSIOLOGY.—"  It  is  the  province  of  Phytiology,  in  dealing 
with  the  brain  and  the  whole  nervous  system,  to  trace  the 
conditions  of  our  feeling  and  knowledge  from  without  as  fsr 
as  possible  towards  the  inner  circle  of  experience.  It  is  the 
province  of  Psychology  to  trace  the  conditions  of  our  knowl- 
edge and  feeling  from  within  as  far  as  possible  towards  the 
out'er  world.  As  to  scientific  results  in  the  former  depart- 
ment, see  Carpenter,^  Maudsley,"*  (C.  F.  V.),  Waitz.' 

PHY-TO-THEOLOGY  (Gr.),  plant-theology  —  a  department  of 
PhysicO'theology,  q.  v. 

^PICTUBESaUE,  picturesqueness. 

PIKEAL  (Lat.),  like  a  pine  cone;  applied  to  a  gland  of  the 
brain,  the  conarion,  in  which  Descartes  fixed  the  seat  of  the 
soul,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  only  part  of  the  brain  which 
is  not  double. 

PLACE  (Fr.  place,  from  Lat  pkUea,  a  street) ;  defined  space; 
space.  —  Locke,*  Whewell.* 

PLACIT  (Lat.),  opinion,  determination,  prescription. 

PLAQIAEISM  (Lat.),  kidnapping ;  in  Ethics,  literary  theft 

PLA8MATICAL,  having  the  power  of  giving  form ;  plastic. 

PLASTIC,  PLASTICAL,  PLASTICS  (Or.),  forming,  moulding; 
in  j^thetics,  applied  to  statuary  and  architecture. 
Plastic  Medium »  is  one  of  the  hypotheses  as  to  the  communi- 
cation between  soul  and  body.  **  It  is  partly  material,  partly 
spiritual.  As  material,  it  can  be  acted  on  by  the  body ;  and 
as  spiritual,  it  can  act  upon  the  mind.  It  is  abridge  thrown 
over  the  abyss  which  separates  matter  from  spirit.  This 
hypothesis  annihilates  itself.  Between  an  extended  and 
unextended  substance  there  can  be  no  middle  existence; 
these  being  not  simply  different  in  degree,  but  contradictory. 
If  the  medium  be  neither  body  nor  soul,  it  is  a  chimera ;  if 
it  is  at  once  body  and  soul,  it  is  contradictory ;  or  if  to  avoid 
the  contradiction,  it  is  said  to  be,  like  us,  the  union  of  soul 
and  body,  it  is  itself  in  want  of  a  medium.'* — Laromiguiefe,* 
F.  V.  3. 


>  Mfntal  ntytiology.  *  PkytuJogy  and  Pathology  of  Mind.  *  hUrod.  to  JnUuvjnlppy, 
tnm\.  hj  J.  ¥.  CoIHngwood.  *  Hum.  Undentand.,  Book  II.,  rh.  xiii.,  6-10.  *  BisL  of 
Induct.  SeiencM,  B.  I.,  ch.  i.    •  £«(xm«,  It.  253,  254. 
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PL ATONISM,  the  system  of  Plato  (see  Synthetical  Tables  and 
Plato )y  in  general  with  its  adjectives  applied  to  the  purely 
ideal,  intellectual  or  spiritual^  as  Platonic  love. 
PLEASTJBE,  in  Ethics.  —See  Law  and  InclinatioiL 
PLESTJM  (Lat.),  filled,  full ;  opposed  to  vacuum, 

PL0TIH08,  PLOTIHUS  (205-270),  SYSTEM  OP,  Neoplato- 
nism,  q,  v. 

PLUBATIYE,  in  Logic,  a  name  proposed  for  all  propositions 
which  give  a  distinct  idea  of  the  fraction  or  number  of  the 
subject  involved. 

*Pneumatics.    Pneumatism.    *Pneumatology. 

*Poetry  or  Poesy. 

FOIlf T,  in  Metaphysics,  substance,  q.  v,,  with  the  single  attribute 
of  relation. 

POLAB,  POLASIC,  POLABITY  (Gr.),  axis  of  a  sphere,  the 
sphere  which  revolves  on  this  axis ;  terms  which  mark  the 
property  of  things  to  exhibit  their  operations  in  contrasted 
directions,  as  the  magnet  and  the  world.  In  Metaphysics, 
the  Polar  System  considers  physical  and  spiritual  nature  as 
opposite  poles —  the  real  and  ideal  are  considered  as  the  poles 
in  which  is  revealed  the  absolute  which  is  in  itself  indiffer- 
ent. In  Logic,  polar  marks  the  completest  opposition  of 
extremes. 

POLABITY,  quality  of  having  poles;  '*  opposite  properties  in 
opposite  directions."  —  Whewell.*    See  Spencer.* 

POLEMICS  (Or.),  pertaining  to  warfare;  the  science,  art,  prac- 
tice, or  literary  products  of  antagonistic  discussion. 

POLITICS  (Or.),  relating  to  citizens ;  befitting  a  statesman ;  be- 
longing to  the  state  or  its  administration ;  the  science  and 
art  of  government;  the  principles  of  social  relations  and 
duties,  as  opposed  to  Ethics,  which  is  the  doctrine  of  indi- 
vidual duties.  Beneke  (1837, 1841),  Bentham,  Adam  Fer- 
gusson  (1767),  J.  O.  Fichte  (1800),  Hobbes  (1642),  Kant, 
Paley  (1785),  Ritter  (1837),  Spinoza. 

POLITY  (Or.),  citizenship;  the  constitution  of  a  state;  princi- 
ples and  form  of  government ;  the  resultant  government.  — 
Whewell.' 

POLLICITATION.  -  See  Promiae. 

1  PhilxM,  of  Jndne.  ScimiM,  B.  V.,  ch.  i.,  J  &    *  htduetunu  of  Biology.    •  Elementt  of 
MoraULif  onA  Polity  (1856). 
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POLY  (Gr.),  many,  much,  as  Polyarchy,  Polycracy,  rule  by 
many;  Polygamy,  marriage  to  many  wives;  Polylogy, 
much  talking ;  Polyonomy,  multiplicity  of  names ;  Polyzet- 
ise,  to  put  many  and  useless  questions. 

POLTAHCHIST,  POLTAECHT,  terms  relating  to  the  theory 
opposed  to  the  monarchy  of  God ;  "  mundane  aristocracy, 
that  is,  a  multiplicity  of  first  principles  and  independent 
deities."  —  Cud  worth.* 

POLTCHOERANY,  POLTCOIEAlSrT  (Gr.),  rule  of  many ; 
applied  to  an  "aristocracy  of  gods."  —  Cudworth.* 

*Polygamy. 

POLYHISTOIt  (Gr.),  a  universal  scholar;  a  man  of  large  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  the  various  departments  of  learning. 
Such  a  man  was  Julius  CsBsar  Scaliger.— Kant,'  Morhof.* 

POLYLEMMA,  an  argument  of  the  same  form  as  a  dilemma, 
but  in  which  there  are  more  than  two  alternatives. — Jevons. 

POLYMATH  (Gr.),  a  man  of  vast  learning. — "  Democritus,  the 
younger,  was  the  greatest  polymath  before  Aristotle."  "  Leib- 
nitz, after  Aristotle,  is  the  polymath  of  the  greatest  genius 
that  ever  lived.  He  united  the  greatest,  the  most  penetrat- 
ing power  of  intellect  with  the  richest  and  most  extensive 
erudition."  —  Schwegler.* 

POLYSYLLOGISM,  POLYSYLLOGISTIC,  involving  several 
syllogisms  in  a  continuous  train  of  reasoning. 

POLYTECHNICS  (Gr.),  skilled  in  many  arts;  a  school  whose 
aim  is  to  educate  into  skill  in  many  branches  of  art  or  sci- 
ence. 

*Poly  theism. 

(POL  YTOMOTIS, )  POL  YTOMY,  POLYCHOTOMY  (Gr.),  many 
divisions;  classification  into  many  parts,  more  parts  than 
two ;  especially  opposed  to  Dichotomy. 

POPULARITY  (Lat.),  the  quality  or  state  of  the  people ;  effort 
to  please  the  people ;  success  in'  pleasing  the  people;  adap- 
tation to  their  wants,  or  their  preferences. 

POPTJLAB-PHILOSOPHY,  in  the  I8th  century,  the  Wolfian 
Philosophy  rendered  shallow,  and  stated  in  the  tone  of  con- 
versation ;  represented  by  Mendelssohn. 

POmSM  (Gr.),  a  deduction  from  a  previous  demonstration,  a 


^  Intellectual  SsMem,  iO^All.    *  InMUet.  Sgit.,  All,    *  AnthropaJngif,  ICa.    4  TWy W»- 
tor  LiUrarium,  PhUosopkicum  el  Practicum,  Labec,  1708.    >  Stirling's  Transl.,  26,  IM. 
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oorollaiy ;  **  proposition  affirming  the  possibility  of  finding 
such  conditions  as  will  reader  a  certain  problem  capable  of 
an  indefinite  number  of  solutions."  —  L.  J. 

POSIT,  in  Logic,  to  lay  down  as  a  position  or  principle. 

POSITION-ABSOLUTE,  in  Herbart,  applied  to  true  bdngiTesl' 
ity),  which  we  have  not  to  produce  but  to  recognize. — 
Schwegler.* 

POSITIVE,—"  1.  In  its  more  general  acceptation,  affirmative. 
2.  More  restrictedly,  realistic,  in  contrast  with  imaginative 
and  ratiou aliased.  8.  Applied  to  a  command,  it  distinguishes 
what  is  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  ruler  from  moral 
law,  which  is  essentially  right." — C.  F.  V.  See  Moral  Term. 
As  applied  to  philosophy,  see  PositiYisin.  It  is  applied  by 
Kant  to  evil  which  results  from  the  ground  of  a  direct  an- 
tagonism to  the  good.  In  Hegel,  eontrari^y  is  divided  into 
posUitje  and  negative. 

♦POSITIVISM  (POSITIVISTS),  "  the  name  given  by  Comte  to 
his  system  of  philosophy,  as  professedly  based  upon  facts, 
and  expressly  denying  the  possibility  of  any  knowledge  of 
causes." — C.  F.  V.  Why  the  history  of  philosophy  ends 
with  Hegel,  and  not  with  Comte,  is  given  by  Stirling.* 

POSOLOOT  (Gr.),  doctrine  of  proportions;  suggested  by  Ben- 
tham  '  as  a  name  for  the  science  of  quantity. 

*POSSIBLE.-«ee  Wolf  in  Schwegler.* 

POSTEBIOB,  P08TBRI0BITT,  mark  the  state  of  being  after, 
of  succession  in  thought  or  time ;  opposed  to  priority ^  and 
simultaneousness. 

POST-EXISTENCE,  after  existence,  future  life.— Addison.  L.  J. 

POST  HOC,  EEOO  PROPTER  HOC  (Lat),  after  this,  and 
therefore  in  consequence  of  this. — Bee  Fallacia  a  non 

Cattsa. 

POSTNATE  (Lat.),  after-born ;  subsequent.  —  Cud  worth.  L.  J. 

P08TPRJEDICAMENTA.-^ee  PrseinrfiBdieamenta. 

♦POSTULATE,  POSTTJLATTJM  (pi.  Postulata),  in  Kant,  "a 
practical  imperative,  given  a  priori,  capable  of  no  explana- 
tion of  its  possibility,  and  consequently  capable  of  no  proof." 
It  covers,  therefore,  not  things,  nor  in  general  the  existence 
of  an  object,  but  only  maxims  or  rules  for  the  action  of  a 
person. — Mellin.* 

»  Stirling'a  Tmnsl.,  280-2S2.     «  Supplem.  NMa  tfi  Schwtgler,  446-468.     «  Ef»ay  m 
Logic,  App  B,  sect,  ii.,  iv.    *  Stirling's  Transl ,  204,  206.    ^  Kurutuprache,  a.  ▼. 
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P.  of  the  Pure,  Practical  Reason,  in  Eant,^  a  theoretical 
proposition,  not,  as  such,  demonstrable,  so  far  as  it  is  insep- 
arably attached  to  a  practical  law  of  a  priori,  unconditioned 
validity. 
P.  of  Empirical  Thinking*  in  Oeneral,  in  Kant,*  the  princi- 
ples of  modality ;  as,  for  example,  **  Whatever  harmonizes 
with  the  formal  conditions  of  experience  \a  possible." — Mel- 
lin.» 

POSTULATED,  in  Kant,*  a  condition  is  said  to  be  (;M?r  thann), 
when  what  is  indubitably  certain  is  yet  dependent  on  a  defi- 
nite condition  absolutely  necessary  to  it. 

POTENCE,  POTENCY,  POTEBTT  (from  Lat.),  power;  force- 
See  Power. 

^POTENTIAL,  *POTEirriAIITY.~See  Capacity.  For  Aris- 
totle's views,  see  Schwegler.* 

POTENZ  (Ger.),  potency  or  degree.  Schelllng's  term  for  the 
serial  order. 

POVEBTY  (Lat.),  smallness  of  means;  need,  want,  indigence; 
to  be  distinguished  from  pauperism.  (Ger.  ArmiUh,) — See 
Krauth.^ 

*Power. 

PBACTICAL  (Gr.),  fit  for  action.—"  Kant's  expression  for  the 
reason  when  regarded  as  the  guide  of  will,  in  contrast  with 
reason  regarded  as  a  purely  knowing  power." — C.  F.  V. 
Kant  defines  practical  as  "determining  the  will  directly, 
serving  as  motive,  effecting  a  purely  moral  interest,  leading 
to  actions,  to  the  execution  of  rules,  prescriptions,  or  other 
things  known  to  us,  of  which  we  avail  ourselves;  what,  as 
cause  or  effect,  is  connected  with  free  willing;"^  as,  the 
moral  interest,  the  moral  law. 
Practical  for  Itself,  in  Kant,"  laying  down  law  uncondition- 
ally. Such  is  the  reason,  for  it  lays  down  laws,  whose  ob- 
ject is  itself  only,  and  which  are  independent  of  all  condi- 
tion. 

PBACTICALLY  GOOD,  in  Kant,"  that  which  determines  the  will 
by  means  of  the  representations  of  the  reason ;  not  therefore  by 


»  PhOctiteh.  Vem,,  220.  «  Rnn.  Vem.,  285.  »  KunsUpraeh^.,  b.  v.  *  Rfia,  F^ni.,  «n. 
B  Stirling's  TnuiBl.,  101-109,  o99,  400.  •  f\rverly,  tbree  oesnys.  7  MtUiph,  tL  Satm, 
122*,  126;  J^-al'tiM-h.  Tfmu^  79;  Origtnalid«en  ub.emyir.  Anthrapoloffie^lSi  Utim. 
IVru.,  830.    «  ReUtjion,  innerkalb^  19. 
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subjective  influences,  but  objectively,  that  is,  on  grounds 
which  are  valid  for  every  rational  being  as  such ;  ^  as,  the 
will  which  is  determined  purely  by  the  moral  law. 

FBACTICE  (Gr.),  doing.-^ee  Praxis.  In  Kant,^  "  that  effect 
of  a  plan  which  we  regard  as  the  result  of  certain  principles 
of  procedure  placed  in  general  before  the  mind — skilful  ap- 
plication of  knowledge ; "  opposed  to  theory^  q.  v.  A  physi- 
cian in  his  practice  heals  in  accordance  with  his  theory, 

PaiE.— See  Pre. 

*P£iBDICABL£»  PEEDICABLE,  in  Kant,'  a  derivative,  pure 
notion,  as  force,  action,  passion. 

♦PrsBdicables,  Predicables. 

♦Praedicament,  Predicament. 

♦PEJEDICATE,  PEEDICATE.  —  See  R.  G.  Latham.*  In  Kant, 
the  mark  which,  in  a  judgment,  is  compared  w-ith  a  thing;  as, 
in  the  judgment,  ''all  action  is  finite,''  finite  is  the  predicate. 

♦PrjeprcBdicamenta  and  Postprsedicamenta. 

PRAGMATIC,  PRAGMATISM  (Gr.),  relating  to  matter  of  fact; 
in  German  Philosophy,  1.  "  Peculiarly  employed  to  denote 
that  form  of  history  which,  neglecting  circumstantial  details, 
is  occupied  in  the  scientific  evolution  of  causes  and  efiects." 

—  Hamilton.^  2.  In  Kant,^  serving  to  fulfil  our  aims,  pro- 
motive of  our  welfare. 

PRAXIS  (Gr.),  practice ;  materials  for  practice. 

PRECISIVE  (Lat.),  cutting  off;  in  Logic,  exactly  limiting,  by 

cutting  off  all  that  is  not  absolutely  relative  to  the  purpose. 
PRES,  in  composition. — See  PrflBd. 
PREDETERMIVISM,  PRiEDETERMINISM,  in  Kant,'  the 

doctrine  of  the  determination  of  the  volition  by  grounds  in 

antecedent  time ;  time  which,  with  what  it  involves,  is  beyond 

our  control. 
PREDICATION,  affirmation  or  negation,  declaration  or  denial. 

—  Mill.* 

PREFORMATION,  P.,  SYSTEM  OP,  in  Kant.  ~- See  Epigen- 
esis,  and  Evolution,  Theory  o£ 

*Prejudice. 
Premise,  *Premis8. 

1  Mfiaph.  d.  SitUn^  38.  «  Originalideen  ub.  d.  *mpir.  Anthropologie,  Ifi.  *  Rein.  Vem^ 
108.  4  Logic  in  iU  appUe,  to  Langttage,  |f  2,  11, 13.  6  Diicuu.,  1853,  Art.  iii.  •  Me- 
Uph.  d.  SiUen,  44.    T  Religitm  innerhaW,  85*.    »  Logic^  Pt.  V.,  ch."  iil.,  g  3. 
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FBEHOnON,  foreknowledge.  —  Berkeley.^ 

PREPOLLEKCE,  predominance. 

*Pre8cience. 

PRESEHT ATIYE. — See  Knowledge. 

PRESEKTIAL,  implying  actual  presence.  —  Norrts. 

PBESEVTIATE,  to  render  present ;  to  render  as  present 

PRE8TABILI8M  (Lat.  FrcBstabUimus),  in  Kant,'  the  teleological 
principle  in  regard  to  the  generation  of  organic  beings,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Supreme  First  Cause,  embodied  in  the 
original  products  of  His  wisdom,  the  plan,  by  means  of 
which  an  organic  being  brings  forth  its  like  and  the  species 
preserves  itself,  as  also  the  passing  away  of  individuals  is 
provided  for  by  the  continual  compensation  of  the  very 
nature  which  is  active  in  their  destruction. 

PBESTJLTOB  (Lat.),  one  who  dances  before  others ;  applied  by 
the  writer  De  Mnndo  to  the  supreme  God,  "the  Coryphaeus  of 
the  world,  or  the  precentor  and  presultor  of  it." — Cudworth.' 

PSESTTPPOSAL,  PRESXTPFOSITIOir  (Lat.),  something  as- 
sumed as  known  or  admitted ;  an  antecedent. 

PBICE  (Lat.),  that  which  buys;  the  equivalent  w^hich  may  be 
substituted  for  another  thing ;  relative  value. — Kant.* 

PBIMACT  (Lat.),  the  condition  or  state  of  one  who  is  primus; 
the  first  place  or  rank ;  preference ;  preeminence.  In  Kant,* 
"  in  the  case  of  two  or  more  things  conjoined  by  reason,  the 
preference  of  one  as  the  primary  motive  of  the  union  with 
all  the  rest." 
P.,  in  the  Harrower,  Practical  Sense,  in  Kant,'  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  interest  of  the  one,  so  far  as  the  interest  of  an- 
other is  subordinated  to  it,  it  being  put  second  to  no  other. 
In  this  narrower  sense,  the  practical  reason  has  the  primacy 
over  the  speculative  reason  —  the  practical  interest  is  su- 
preme, the  speculative  is  subordinate. 

PRIMAL  (Lat.),  first,  the  very  first,  earliest;  from  or  at  the 
beginning;  principal;  originating,  causal;  as,  P,  matter. 
Duns  Scotus,  "the  subtle  doctor,  created  high  above  all 
vulgar  common  matter,  a  primary  primaiy  a  secondary  pri- 
mal, a  tertiary  primal  matter ;  and  yet  this  matter  was  one." 
— Mil  man  .^ 


1  5lm,  §  .314.    «  UrtkeiM-ra/l,  375.    •  InlfU.  f^em,  397.    *  MH.  d.  «««*,  77.    »  Ptak- 
tiKh.  T  em.,  215.    •  Praktiseh.  Vem.,  216.    7  Latin  ChrUUanii^,  b.  xiT.,  ch.  UL 
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*PBIMABT.— "The  most  obvious  mode  of  stating  the  differ- 
ence of  primary  and  secondary  quaiities,  appears  to  be  that 
of  Locke,  slightly  modified.  Certain  of  the  qualities  of 
bodies,  as  their  bulk,  figure,  and  motion,  are  perceived  im- 
mediately in  the  bodies  themselves.  Certain  other  qualities, 
.  as  sound,  color,  heat,  are  perceived  by  some  medium.  Our 
conviction  that  this  is  the  case  is  spontaneous  and  irresist^ 
ible ;  and  this  difference  of  qualities,  immediately  and  medi- 
ately perceived,  is  the  distinction  of  primary  and  secondary 
qualities."— Whewell.*    C.  F.  V. 

PBIMIGENIAL,  P&IMiaENEOTJS  (Lat.),  first-begotten ;  first 
of  all;  original;  primitive. — Qlanville. 

FBIMOBBIAL  (Lat.),  first  of  all;  original.-— H.  Spencer.* 

^Principia  essendi  or  Principl'es  of  Being. 

*PEIireiPLE.  —  P.  in  Anaximander,  "  The  eternal,  infinite, 
indefinite  ground,  from  which,  in  order  of  time,  all  arises, 
and  into  which  ail  returns;"  "  that  which  comprehends  and 
rules  ail  the  spheres  of  the  universe,  but  which,  underlying 
every  individual  form  of  the  finite  and  mutable,  is  itself 
infinite  and  indefinite." — Schwegler.' 
Principle,  in  Kant,  as  qualified  by  adjectives:  1.  Absolute  P., 
a  synthetic  coguition  drawn  from  concepts.  See  Praetical 
P.,  8pecalatiTe  P.  2.  Comparative  P.,  relative ;  every  cog- 
nition which  can  be  used  as  major  in  a  syllogism ;  every 
universal  proposition ;  every  judgment  which  renders  com- 
prehensible the  possibility  of  another  judgment.  8.  Exter- 
nal, Foreign  P.,  lemma ;  concept  derived  from  another  sci- 
ence; opposed  to  internal^  native  P.  4.  Formal  P. — See 
Formal.  5.  Material  P. — See  Material  6.  Metaphysical 
P.,  Transcendental  P.,  presents  the  a  priori  condition,  in 
which  alone  objects  whose  concepts  must  be  empirically 
given  can  be  determined  further  a  priori.  7.  Native  P.,  in- 
ternal, within  the  science ;  opposed  to  Exlernal  P,  8.  Prao- 
HcalP,^  involving  moral  law.  It  is  subdivided  in  the  main  : 
as  a,  apodictic ;  6,  assertory ;  c,  formal ;  rf,  material ;  ^,  prob- 
lematic. 9.  Regulative  P.,  either  a,  of  the  reason ;  or  6,  of 
the  understanding. — Mellin.* 
Principle,  in  Kant,  as  qualified  by  connection  with  a  posses- 

1  HUL  9f  SdtmL  IdMa$,  Vol.  L,  296.    >  iV.  <^  I^i/ch^ch.  xvi.,  J  «3.    8  Stirling's  Tranfl- 
lot.,  10.    «  Wiirterhuch,  iv.  703>712. 
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sive.  1.  P.  of  Affinity. — See  P.  of  Gontmuity  of  Forms.  2. 
P.  of  all  Human  Cognition,  3.  P,  of  oil  Synthetic  Judgment*. 
4.  P.  of  Analogies  of  Experience,  5.  P.  of  Anticipations  of 
Perception,  6.  P.  of  Autonomy  of  the  WUl.  7.  P.  of  the  Axioms 
of  Intuition,  8.  P.  q/"  Continuity,  9.  P.  q/"  /Ae  Continuity  of 
Forms  or  of  Affinity,  which  requires  a  continuous  transition 
from  one  variety  to  another  by  gradual  growth  of  diversity. 
10.  P.  of  Dynamics,  11.  P.  of  the  ffeteronomy  of  the  Wdi. 
12.  P,  of  Homogeneity.  13.  P.  of  Reason,  14.  P,  of  Self-love, 
15.  P.  of  Specification.  16.  P.  o/  Taste,  —  Mellin,*  C.  C.  E. 
Schmid.^ 
Principle,  Fandamental,  of  Philosopliy.— Chalybaus :  "The 
concept  of  Philosophy  itself  is  its  real  principle  —  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  individual  human'  spirit  come  to  itself."  '  J.  G. 
Fichte:  "Every  science  must  have  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple." *  Hegel :  "  Philosophy  moves  in  a  circle,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  which  the  intermediation  swallows  up  the  end/' 
"  that  with  which  it  begins  must  at  the  other  end  appear  as 
result,"  "  the  postulate  of  a  system  of  philosophy  is  its 
result,  and  where  it  goes  in  there  it  comes  out."  *  Steudel : 
"  In  philosophical  investigation  there  is  a  guiding  principle, 
but  it  contains  nothing;  it  is  not  a  real  principle,  but  only  a 
regtilative  one.  It  is  the  principle  which  is  valid  in  every 
sort  of  investigation  :  Philosophy  must,  at  every  cost,  strive 
to  establish  the  truth.  There  is  no  other  fundamental  prin- 
ciple in  Philosophy — there  can  be  none."  • 

♦Principles  as  Express  or  as  Operative. 

*PEINCIPL£S  OF  ACTION,  ''  either  (1)  the  beginning  as  to 
knowledge,  that  is,  the  law  of  right  conduct,  as  the  princi- 
ples of  justice ;  or  (2)  the  beginning  as  to  energy  or  motive 
force,  as  the  principle  of  self-love."  —  C,  F.  V. 
♦Principles  of  Knowledge. 

♦Privation. 

PRIVATIVE  COHCEPTIOH,  IMMEDIATE  DTFEEENCE 

BT,  in  Logic,  passes  from  any  affirmative  proposition  to  a 
negative  proposition  implied  in  it,  or  equivalent  to  iljOrvice 
versa.  —  Jevons. 


'  Knnstupraehf.^  b.  v.  «  WorUrbwch,  ».  v.  •  Ztschr.v.  Fidile^  XTili.  1»"6:  l^tnthtmemtHl 
Philnmpfne^  fi,  48-61.  *  Bf griff  d.  WlsmiMchafuJehre^  Wfrkf.^  I.  40,41.  6  Weile.Y. 
»38.  ^41  :  Till.  22;  XVI.  98;  Ldmt  mm  Roaenkram,  27S,  645.  •I'ha<mplfi«  im  Om- 
ri>ii,  r.,  i.  30-33. 
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PrivatiTe  Terms,  in  Logic,  express  that  a  thing  is  dqmved  of 
a  quality  that  it  had,  or  might  have  had,  as  blind,  dead. 

*PKOBABHiITY.  —  See  Chances. 

♦Probable. 

PBOBATION  (probo,  approbo,  to  prove). — ^To  prove  is  to  evince 
the  truth  of  a  proposition  not  admitted  to  be  true,  from  other 
propositions  the  truth  of  which  is  already  established.  In 
every  probation  there  are  three  things :  1.  The  thesis,  the 
proposition  to  be  proved ;  2.  The  grounds  or  principle  of 
proof;  and,  3.  The  degree  of  urgency  with  which  the  thesis 
14  inferred.  The  rules  of  probation  are:  1.  That  no  propo- 
sition can  be  employed  as  a  principle  of  probation  which 
stands  itself  in  need  of  proof;  2.  That  notiiing  else  be 
proved  than  the  proposition  fox  whose  proof  the  probation 
was  instituted.  —  F.  V.  3. 

PROBATIVE,  furnishing  proof.  —  Mil  1.' 

♦Problem. 

PBOGEDTIBE,  mode  of  proceeding. — Spencer.*  See  Method, 
Principle,  Fundamental  It  may  be  analytic  or  synthetic. 
—  Hegel,^  Schopenhauer,*  Steudel,*  Ulrici.* 

*PK0GEE8S.-See  Perfectibility. 

PROGRESSIONIST,  one  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
gression— 1.  In  organic  forms,  opposed  to  Uniformitarian. — 
Spencer.'    2.  In  society. 

PR06RESSIVENESS,  state  of  advancing.— Mill.« 

PROLEPTIC,  PROLEPTICAL  (Gr.),  anticipative ;  in  advance 
of. 

PROMANATIOK  (Lat.),  flowing  forth;  emanation. 

*PROMISE  and  POLLICITATIOlSr.--"  Promise  is  a  voluntary 
pledge  to  do  something  at  a  future  time." — C.  F.  V.  It  is 
carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  a  simple  statement  of  in- 
tention, though  the  circumstances  of  such  a  statement  may 
give  it  the  virtual  force  of  a  promise. 

*PROOF,  "  Evidence  confirmatory  of  a  proposition." — C.  F.  V. 

PROPiBDETITIK  (Gr.,  Ger.),  PROPEDEUTICS,  introductory 
preparation. — See  Jos.  Beck  (1869,  1876),  Hagemann  (1873, 
1875),  Stoy  (1870),  R.  Zimmermann  (1867). 

»  Logic,  pt.  X.,  cli.  ▼.  «/Vm.  of  Puyeh.^  P.  III.,  ch.  I.,  p.  341,  od.  1856.  »  Werkf^ 
VI.  309,  400;  EncyTclopUdu!,  ^  227-229.  *  Wdt  als  Wille,  cd.  3d,  11^  133.  »  i'AiT- 
oitophit  tf»  Umrus,  I.,  i.  220-222.  «  ZUckr.  von  FicfiU,  zxxt.  280,  281.  T  Biaiony  pt. 
iji.,  I  140.    s  Logic,  pt.  rl.,  cli.  x,  J  3. 
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PBOPBS,  singalar. 

*PaOPEBTY.— "  1.  That  which  pertains  to  a  thing;  2.  That 
which  is  the  possession  of  a  person." — C  F.  V. 
♦Property  (Greneric).    *Property  (Specific). 

♦PBOPOSITIOH.— See  De  Morgan/  Hamilton,"  Latham,'  Mill/ 
Whately.*^ 

PROPOSITIONAIh  of  or  pertaining  to  a  propoaition.-— Watts. 

♦Propriety.    *Propriuin  (The),. or  Property. 

PBOSTLLO&ISM.-^ee  Epicheirema,  i^isyllogism. 

PBOTASIS  (Gr.X  in  Logic,  a  proposition ;  premiss.  — Aristotle.* 

PROTOPLASM,  PB0T0PLA8MA  (Or.),  primary  organic  sub- 
stance. —  Carpenter.^ 

PROTOPLAST,  original ;  first  individual,  of  pair  of  individuals 
of  a  species. — R.  G.  Latham.' 

PROTOTYPE  (Gr.),  in  the  first  form,  original,  primitive ;  arch- 
etype. 

PROTOZOA  (Gr.),  the  simplest  living  organisms. 

PROTREPTIG  (Gr.),  fitted  for  urging  on,  hortotive.  —  Plato.* 

♦PROVERB. — Giuseppe  Giuste  has  a  collection  of  Tuscan 
proverbs,  with  notes,  Florence,  1858 ;  Trench,  proverbs  and 
their  lessons.  Disraeli,  in  bis  Ourionlies  of  Literature,  has  a 
chapter  on  the  philosophy  of  proverbs.  Baur  said :  "  The 
genius,  wit,  and  wisdom  of  a  nation  are  discovered  by  their 
proverbs."  Scottish  proverbs,  gathered  together  by  David 
Ferguson,  sometime  minister  at  Dunfermline,  and  put  or* 
dine  alphabeHeo  when  he  departed  this  life,  anno  1598,  Edin^ 
1641.  A  complete  collection  of  Scottish  proverbs,  by  James 
Kelly,  M.  A.,  Lond.,  1721.  The  Proverbs  of  Scotland,  by 
Alexander  Hislop,  12mo,  Glasg.,  1562. 

♦Providence. 

PROXIMATE,  in  Logic,  of  genus,  next  higher. 

PROXIME,  in  Logic,  next,  immediate.  —  Watts. 

^PRUDENCE,  ''  the  habit  of  acting  at  all  times  with  delibera- 
tion and  forethought  (iu  view  of  the  lessons  of  experience)." 
—  C.F.V. 

PSEVDO  (Gr.),  false. 

1  SyVttb.,  {}  7,  8, 9, 16,  22, 23.  «  Ditcwt.,  p.  144.  »  Ln^ic in  AppKc,  to  Lanfiuiy.  <\ 
1-a,  17-20.  4  Loqie,  pt.  I.,  ch.  iT., )  2,  ch.  tl.,  1 1.  »  Lntfk\  b.  il.,  ch.  i.,  J  1,  2.  •  i""/. 
/v.,  i.  1,  2.  T  jntpsiol.,  gen.  amd  compar.,  1851,  2  658.  •  JTisi.  </  (A«  Varittiti  ^  i*'*^ 
•  Eulhi/d^  287  c. 
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PSTCHAflOOIST,  PSYCHACM)GTIE  (Gr.).-l.  One  who  leads 
soals  to  the  nether  world  or  brings  them  from  it.  2.  One 
who  wins  souls  by  persaasion. 

PSTCHAGOGT  (Gr.).— 1.  Evocation  of  souls  from  the  other 
world.    2.  Persuasion. 

FSTGHAL,  psychical. 

PSYCHE  (Gr.). — 1.  Breath  (Lat.  anima),  especially  as  the  sign 
of  life ;  life  of  man  and  animals.  2.  The  toul  or  immortal 
part  qf  man^  as  opposed  to  his  body  or  perishable  part;  de- 
parted soul,  spirit,  ghost ;  the  abstract  notion  of  the  soul  or 
spirit  of  man  (Lat.  animw) ;  the  seat  of  thumos,  that  is,  of 
the  will,  desires,  and  passions ;  the  soul^  heart;  especial  ly  sensual 
desire,  propendon,  appetite.  3.  As  the  organ  of  Nous,  that  is, 
of  thought  and  judgment,  the  soul,  mind,  reason,  understand- 
ing.— Plato.  For  a  distinction  made  by  Plato  between  P.syche 
and  Nous,  see  Lewes.^  4.  The  vital  principle;  and  generally 
the  anima  mundi,  or  animating  spirit  of  the  universe,  sup- 
posed, in  the  Ancient  Philosophy,  to  pervade  earth,  sea,  and 
heavens.  6.  The  butterfly  (papilio  tn'ossiccB),  perhaps  as  being 
an  emblem  of  the  immortal  soul,  by  reason  of  its  passing 
through  a  kind  of  death  in  the  chrysalis  form.  6.  As  a 
proper  name,  Fsych^,  mistress  of  Eros  or  Love,  emblem  of 
the  soul.  She  is  represented  in  art  with  butterflies'  wings, 
.    or  as  a  butterfly. — See  Liddell  and  Scott.* 

PSYCHL^TEB  (Or.),  a  physician  who  makes  mental  disease  the 
subject  of  his  special  study  and  practice.  Hence,  psychiat- 
ria,  psychiatry,  psychiatric. 

PSYCHIC  and  PSYCHICAL  (Gr.),  of  the  soul  or  mind;  spir- 
itual ;  mental ;  "  pertaining  to  the  soul.  Applied  to  force 
or  phenomena  distinctive  of  mind.  Used  in  contrast  with 
physical" — C.  F.  V.    See  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow.' 

PSYCHICS,  psychology. 

*PSYCHISM.— Hence,  Psychist. 

PSYCHOGHOSY  (Gr.),  thorough  knowledge  of  the  soul.  Hence, 
Psychognostic. 

PSYCHO(H)NY  (Gr.),  progressive  generation,  development  of 
the  soul.    Hence,  Psych ogonic. 

PSYCHOGHAPHY  (Gr.),  history,  description  of  the  soul  and 
its  faculties.    Hence,  Psychographic. 

1  History  (4th.  ed.,  1871).  I.,  2G6,  note.    «  Greek-EnfflUh  Lexicon,  Sth.  ed.    »  Obscure 
nUteafes  of  the  Brain  and  A/iuti,  vh.  v.,  viil. 
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*P8TCH0L0GY,  "that  part  of  philosophy  which  treats  of  the 
soul  (de  anima) ;  the  science  of  those  things  which  are  pos- 
sible through  human  souls." — Wolf.*  "A  theory  of  the  na- 
ture and  powers  of  the  mind  based  upon  the  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  the  facts  of  consciousness." — C.  F.  V., 
Hamilton.*  Hence,  Psychologic,  applied  to  analysis,  divi- 
sions, powers,  &c.,  Psychologist. — See  Butler,*  N.  Porter.* 

Psychology,  DivUions,  Parts  of. — P.  is  divided  into  empiri- 
cal P.,  and  metaphysical,  transcendental,  or  rational  P. — 
Wolf.*  There  are  special  applications  of  its  principles : 
comparative,  jural,  medical,,  physiological,  pragmatic. 

Psychology,  Empirical,  or  Experimental,  is  that  whose 
principles  are  established  by  experiment  and  experience.  It 
follows  the  introduction  to  philosophy  and  is  preliminary  to 
Logic. 

Psychology,  Metaphysical,  or  Bational,  derives  a  prwH 
from  the  concept  of  the  soul  all  that  observation  has  de- 
duced a  posteriori.  Its  object  is  the  internal  of  which  the 
external  offers  itself  to  P.  empirical.  It  is  a  part  of  special 
metaphysics,  and  is  placed  between  cosmology  and  natural 
theology. — Stock!  .• 

Psychology,  Empirical,  is  divided  into:  I.  The  psychical  life 

.  in  general.  II.  The  psychical  life  in  its  special  manifesta- 
tions :  i.  Faculty  of  cognition ;  ii.  Faculty  of  feeling,  the 
emotions;  iii.  Faculty  of  appetition,  desires,  will.  III.  The 
psychical  life  in  its  progressive  conditions  and  history :  i.  Pe- 
riods of  life ;  ii.  Waking  and  sleeping ;  iii.  Special  peculiar- 
ities, temperanionts,  character;  psychical  differences  of  the 
sexes,  race,  and  njition  ;  iv.  Mental  disorders. 

Psychology,  Rational,  is  divided  into:  I.  Essential  nature 
and  fundamental  distinctions  in  the  soul ;  substantiality ; 
personality;  individuality;  simplicity;  spirituality  and  in- 
corporation of  the  soul;  materiali.sm.  II.  Relation  of  the 
soul  to  the  body.  III.  Freedom,  destination,  IV.  Origin 
and  immortality.  —  Jos.  Beck.^ 

Psychology,  Literature  of. — I.  As  a  part  of  encyclopaedics 

>  Tsogic,  ^  68,  D.  *  LeeU,  tm  Metaph,,  I.,  136.  >  HiH.  of  Anc.  Philotaphy,  lect.  Ki. 
*  Jinnum  Jntrllect,  70.  ^  Logic,  D,  111,  112.  *  Lelirbuch  der  Pfnlosophie,  -ith  ed.,  1876. 
7  f/rini'ln'ts  d^r  EmjmHtchtn  P*ifchologx€^\2i\i  ed.,187G;  Enqflcloptedie der  Tficorelisdien 
J'/iilu9f*phif,  4tb  «(!.,  1SG9. 
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and  introductions. — Jos.  Beck  (12th  ed.,  1876).  II.  In  mis- 
cellanies, collected  works,  periodicals.  III.  In  works  on 
Theoretic  Philosophy. — Dressier  (2d  ed.,  1870),  Eunemoser 
(1849).  IV.  Systems,  manuals,  com peads. — Herbart,  Lehr- 
buch  (2d  ed.,  1834),  Principia  (1822),  Mathematik  auf  Psy- 
chol. (1822),  P.  als  Wisseuschait  (1824, 1825),  Beneke  (1850), 
Drbal  (1868),  Drobisch  (1842),  Carus  (1846),  Erdnmun  (4th 
ed.,  1868),  I.  H.  Fichte  <1864),  Fortlage  (1855,  1869),  Hage- 
munn  (4th  ed.,  1874),  Weisse  (1869),  Bantain  (1858),  Prosper 
Despine  (1868),  Lotze  (1852),  Schultz-SchuUzenstein  (1855), 
Schuell  (1860),  Fechner  (Nanna,  1848,  Zendavesta,  1851, 
Seelenfrage,  1861),  Jessen  (1855),  George  (1854),  Ulrici 
(18()6),  V.  Hartsen  (1869),  Lindner  (3d  ed.,  1872),  Maudsley 
(1870),  Herbert  Spencer  (1872, 1873),  L.  P.  Hickok  (Rational 
Psychology.  1848,  Empirical  Psychology,  1854),  J.  B.  Meyer 
(1869),  K.  C.  Planck  (J871),  Noah  Porter  (Human  Intellect, 
4th  ed.,  1869).  V.  Bibliography.  —  See  Metaphysics,  Lit- 
erature o£ 

FSYCHOMACHY  (Gr.),  soul-battle;  conflict  of  soul  and  body. 
It  is  the  title  of  a  poera  by  Prudentius. 

PSYCHOMAirCT  (Gr.),  divination  by  calling  up  the  souLs  of 
the  dead. 

FSYCHOMETBY  (Gr.),  measure  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul. 

PSYCHOlirOMY  (Gr.),  doctrine  of  the  laws  and  development  of 
the  soul. 

PS YCHOSrOSOLAO Y  (Gr. ),  doctrine  of  the  diseases  of  the  mind. 

♦PSYCHOPANNYCHISM.— Whatever  may  have  been  Luther's 
confusion  of  views  on  the  world  of  the  dead  while  he  was  still 
under  the  influence  of  early  education,  there  is  no  satisfactory 
evidence  that  he  ever  held  that  the  soul  sleeps  between  death 
and  the  resurrection.  His  mature  judgment  against  it  has 
been  expressed  most  decidedly  in  his  latest  and,  in  many 
respects,  the  best  of  his  larger  works,  his  Commentary  on 
Genesis.^  He  says  in  that :  *'  In  the  interim  (between  death 
and  the  resurrection),  the  soul  does  noi  hleep,  but  is  awake, 
and  enjoys  the  vision  of  angels  and  of  God,  and  has  converse 
with  them." 

PSYCHOPATHY  (Gr.),  mental  disease. 

PSYCHOPHYSICS  (Gr.),  a  special  department  of  A  pt^ropology, 

1  In  Qtfif*.,  XXV.  'Ml.  Jukrim  Anima  non  dormiat. 
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which  investigates  the  relations  of  the  psychical  and  the 
physical,  in  their  conjoint  operation  in  man. — G.  T.  Fechner  ^ 
(who  originated  the  name). 

PIJLLIFLATION,  germination ;  budding ;  growing. 

PURE,  "  applied  by  Kant  to  an  exercise  of  mind  which  has  no 
admixture  of  the  results  of  experience,  involving  only  what 
the  mind  itself  gives;  and  also  to  the  power  of  mind  by 
which  such  exercise  is  possible.  Thus  he  uses  the  *pure 
Idea/  and  *  pure  Reason/  which  is  reason  in  itself  alone, 
without  any  mixture  of  sensibility,  or  play  of  the  sensory. 
80,  also, '  pure  Reverence '  is  reverence  for  moral  law,  where 
that  is  the  sole  or  single  motive  for  action." — C.  F.  V. 
"Pure  and  applied,  as  usually  employed  in  opposition  in 
German  Philosophy,  are  not  properly  relative  and  correlative 
to  each  other ;  pure  and  mixed,  applied  and  unapplied,  are 
properly  correlative."  —  Hamilton.*  On  pure  and  modal 
propositions,  see  Judgments.    On  pure  logic,  see  Logic. 

PURISM,  in  Ethics,  extravagance,  or  affectation  of  purity. 

PYRRHONISM. —See  So^ticism,  Academics. 

PYTHAOOREAK,  pertaining  to  Pythagoras  (540-500  B.  c),  his 
doctrines,  his  philosophy. — 8ee  Cosmologyi  Metempsy- 
chosis, Number. 


""aVADRIVirrM.— See  Trivinm. 

QVALIFIED,  in  Kant,  marked  by  a  degree  of  a  quality,  which 
shows  itself  in  act,  and  deserves  a  name.  (Fr.  QttalifiL)  He 
applies  it  to  envy,  ingratitude,  and  malignant  joy. 

QXTALITATiyE,  involving  quality  —  opposed  to  quantitative; 
as  Q,  correlations, 

♦Quality.    ^Quality  (occult). 

aUANTIFICATION  OP  THE  PREDICATE.— The  quantity 
of  a  proposition  taken  as  a  whole  depends  upon  the  tuhjeci 
being  universal  or  particular;  but  it  is  equally  important  to 
consider  the  quantity  of  the  predicate.  In  all  affirmative 
propositions  the  predicate  must  be  regarded  as  particular^ 
while  in  all  negative  propositions  it  is  universal.  All  that  we 
a.«isert  in  an  affirmative  proposition  is  that  the  predicate  in- 

1  EUmmtU  der  J^y^hofih^nk^  ISeO.  >  Logic,  Am.  ed.,  44 
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eludes  the  subject.  Thus  in  the  proposition :  All  stones  are 
minerals,  we  only  employ  the  word  minerals  in  so  far  as  it 
coincides  with  the  word  stones ;  that  is,  only  in  a  part  of  its 
extension  (all  stones  are  some  minerals).  In  a  negative 
proposition,  we  assert  that  no  part  of  the  subject  is  contained 
in  any  part  of  the  predicate.  Thus,  when  I  say :  "  No  stones 
are  metals,"  I  exclude  the  notion  "  stones''  from  the  entire 
extermon  of  the  word  ''  metals,"  and  consequently  use  it  in 
its  whole  generality.  —  Morell.^  The  quantification  of  the 
predicate  is  much  insisted  on  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton/  Baynes.' 
F.  V.  3, 

QTJikNTIFT,  endue  with,  mark  with  the  sign  pf  quantity. 

QTJANTITATIVE,  aXTAHTITIYE,  estimable  according  to 
quantity. 

♦Quantity.    *Quantity  (discrete  and  continuous). 

QUAH'TXTM  (Lat.),  in  Kant,  concrete  quantity,  q.  v. 

QXJATEItSrART  (Lat.),  group  of  four,  consisting  of  four; 
regarded  with  great  respect  by  the  Pythagoreans. 

QTJATEBNIO  TEEMINO&UM,  in  Logic,  fallacy  of  four  terms. 

♦QXTIDBITT  or  QUIDITY,  "  is  the  being  of  a  thing  considered 
in  order  to  a  definition  explaining  what  it  is.  The  being  of 
a  thing  considered  in  order  to  its  existence  is  its  essence;  in 
order  to  its  operation,  its  nature." — Mellin.  F.  V.  3. 

QUIIVTESSSNCE,  fifth  essence ;  distinct  from  and  superior  to 
the  four  essences  or  elements  (fire,  air,  earth,  water).  Ap- 
plied to  the  heavens ;  pure  eraence. 

QIJODLIBET,  as  many  as  you  please;  in  Scholasticism,  for 
miscellaneous  writings.  Quodlibetary  or  quodlibetic  ques- 
tions were  questions  for  the  exercise  of  students  in  philoso- 
phy; point,  subtlety.  Hence,  quodlibetarian,  tquodlibet- 
ical. 

QUOTIETT,  in  Scholasticism,  marks  the  relation  of  an  object 
to  number ;  to  the  question :  How  many,  quot  ? 


*SACE.  —  See  Species. 

EAMEAH  TEEE.o  See  Arbor  Porphyriana. 

♦RATIO.  —  "  Proportion.    Lat.,  a  reason ."— C.  F.  V. 


>  Handbook  of  Lngie^  p.  2t.     *  LtcU.  on  Logic^  i.     *  litw  Analftie  of  Logical  Formt, 
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*KATIOCnrATIOH  (EATIOCDTATE),  "  Reasoning."— C.  F. 
V.  In  J.  S.  Mill/  syllogism  or  deduction.  Hence,  Batio- 
ci  native. 

EATIONALy  endowed  with  ratio,  reason  ;  accordant  with  rea- 
son.   Hence,  Rationality. 

"^BATIOSTALK— "  The  rational  basis  for  a  system  or  order  of 
things."— C.  F.  V. 

«£ATIONALISM,  in  philosophy. 
^Bationalism,  in  religion,  "  More  restrictedly,  the  acceptance 
of  the  teaching  of  revelation  only  in  so  far  as  reason  oan 
explain  its  doctrine."— C.  F.  V.    Hence,  Rationalize,  Ra- 
tionalizing.   See  J.  H.  Newman.'  • 

REACTION,  reciprocation  of  action,  of  impulse  or  force. 

READVERTESTGY,  reapplication  of  mind.— Norris.  L.  J. 

^REAL,  THE.—Hence,  Reality.  See  Whately.^  The  real  and 
the  ideal,  being  and  thinking. — Steudel.^ 

♦REALISM.— Hence,  Realist.    See  I.  Disraeli,*  Hallam.* 

REALITY,  Actuality,  DeterminatenesB.  —  Hegel : '  "As  the 
object  is  in  intuition  or  representation,  it  is  only  phenome- 
non ;  not  until  it  is  in  thinking,  is  it  in  and  for  itself,  that  is, 
objective.  It  has,  therefore,  this  objectivity  in  the  notion." 
"This  notion  posits  itself  as  objectivity  by  its  own  activity. 
This  objectivity  is  simply  the  reality  of  the  notion.  It  is  the 
actual  and  real  totality.  This  totality  is  the  idea.  All  ex> 
istent  has  truth,  therefore,  only  so  far  as  it  is  an  existence 
of  the  idea ;  for  the  idea  alone  is  the  truly  actual."  "  The  in- 
definite being  is  the  first."  See  Spinoza,  below.  "  The  basis 
of  all  determinateness  is  negation ;  only  opinion  destitute  of 
thought  considers  the  definite  things  as  positive,  and  hglds 
fast  to  them  under  the  form  of  being."  "  What  is  rational 
is  actual,  what  is  actual  is  rational."^  Kapp:*  "Reality 
without  determinateness  ceases  to  be."  Schelling : "  "  The 
first  step  in  philosophy,  the  condition  essential  even  to  an 
entrance  on  it,  is  insight  into  the  truth  that  the  absolutely 
ideal  is  also  the  absolutely  real ;  and  that,  apart  from  the 

'  LogiCf  pt.  ii.,  cli.  i.,  J  3.  *  Devdnpm.  of  Christ.  Doctriue.  ch. !.,  iiect.  iiL  •  Logir^ 
Append.  <  Philoan^thit  tin  Unrin,  I.,  ii.  290-303.  6  Curiotitiet  of  Lit.,  Literary  Cbntro- 
vers.,  CbMpot.  of  Wotxls.  •  Hist,  of  Lilerat.,  b.  ili.,  |  67.  »  HVrJfce,  V.  16.  VI.  166, 180»  X. 
U().  «  Phihmphie  dcs  Jifcklt ;  Wtrkr^  VTII.  17.  He  explidns  and  defends  hts  \rordR  In 
liiH  E»ctfklf*pi'di>',  Kini.,  |  0;  IlVrie,  VI.  10. 1 1 ;  g  U2  Do.,  281 ;  WiiIImco,  7,  221.  »  i'x . 
W.J.  V.  Schelling.  36u.    ^o  HVtAt,  I.,  ii.  68. 
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absolutely  ideal  in  general,  reality  can  only  be  sensuous  and 
conditioned,  never  absolute  and  unconditioned.''  Spinoza: 
"  Every  determination  is  negation."  See  Hegel,  above.  Steu- 
del :  *  "Actual  being  is  reality  or  actuality.  What  is  real, 
in  exterior  to  thinking  and  independent  on  thinking,  or,  as 
Tittmann*  says,  'Being  actual  is  antithetical  to  being 
thought.*  That  is  ideal  which  is  simply  thought,  without 
being  exterior  to  the  thinking.  This  real  existing  meets  us, 
presents  itself  to  us  in  sensation  and  perception.  Tiie  nat- 
ural understanding  is,  therefore,  in  no  doubt  that  what  we 
perceive  as  exterior  to  our  thinking,  representing  mentally, 
and  feeling,  is  a  real  and  actual  existent." 

REALIZE)  to  render  real ;  to  render  or  construe  as  real  to  the 
mind ;  actualize. 

*BEAS01ir. — "  This  word  is  used  in  a  variety  of  senses.  1.  A  gen- 
eral name  for  the  intellectual  nature  of  man;  2.  The  faculty 
of  the  higher  intuitions,  or  of  a  priori  truth.  This  is  Kant*s 
use  of  the  word  in  contrast  with  reasoning.  3.  The  evidence 
or  rational  ground  upon  whidi  a  conclusion  rests."  —  C.  F. 
V.  Hence,  Reasonableness. 
*Reason  (spontaneity  of).  * 

*Bea8on  and  TJndergtanding.— "The  perplexity  referred  to 
by  Whewell  may  be  easily  escaped  by  distinguishing  the 
reasoning  power  from  the  reason.  The  reasoning  or  discur- 
sive process  is  carried  on  by  the  judgment,  understanding,  oir 
reasoning  powers.  There  is  no  ambiguity  here  when,  as  the 
result  of  the  reasoning  process,  we  are  said  to  understand  the 
subject.  Reason  is  the  faculty  perceiving  self-evident  truth." 
—  C.  F.  V.  J.  G.  Fichte :  "  Reason  is  the  absolutely  posit- 
ing faculty  in  the  Ego."  "It  is  the  universal  thinking, 
which  does  not  pertain  to  the  individual,  but  of  which  the 
individual  may  be  possessed  ;  the  understanding  is  an  inter- 
mediate faculty,  standing  between  the  reason  and  the  imagi- 
nation, a  faculty  in  which  the  mutable  element  of  intuition 
is  fixed  and  made  intelligible.  It  is  a  quiescent,  inactive 
faculty  of  the  mind,  the  mere  retainer  of  what  is  brought 
forth  by  the  imagination,  and  of  what  is  determined  or  is 
yet  to  be  determined  by  the  reason,  and  may  be  described 

>  PMIounphit  im  Umrist,  I.,  i.  29&-301.  <  Aphorimm,  130. 
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as  the  imagination  fixed  by  the  reason,  or  aa  the  reaaoa  pro- 
vided with  objects  by  the  imagination.     In  the  understand- 
ing alone  is  reality  ;  in  it  the  ideal  produced  by  the  imagi- 
nation is  rendered  real  by  conception  acd  comprehension."  ^ 
I.  H.  Fichte :  "  The  reason  is  identical  with  the  creative  and 
prescient  phantasy — possessed  of  the  faculty  of  cognising  the 
An-dch  (the  per  se)  of  things,  by  its  own  activity."    "  Re- 
flected thinking  is  but  a  depotentiated  reason."    "Beason 
is  an  absolutely  non-individual  thing,  or  rather  it  is  super- 
individual  ;  it  abrogates  everything  simply  individual  in  the 
spirit,  and  depresses  the  individual  to  the  recognition  of  the 
universal  validity  of  reason  itself;  it  is  therefore  the  unin- 
dividualizing  in  us,  because  it  is  in  us  the  e<^nizing  and 
deciding,  eternal,  superpersonal  reason."*    Fries:  "  The  un- 
derstanding is  the  superior  cognitive  faculty,  self-cognition. 
To  it  is  pre-eminently  given  to  lead  us  to  consciousness, 
which  we  have  in  us,  not  in  itself  as  intuitive  cognition ;  the 
faculty  of  this  non-intuitive  cognition  is  the  pure  reason.'' ' 
Fornistecher :  '^  Reason  is  the  faculty  of  comparing  all  phe- 
nomena with  the  primal  types,  and  judging  of  them  in 
accordance  with  their  truth ;  as  arbitress  she  is  in  Art  called 
Taste,  in  Ethics,  Conscience." *    Frohschammer:  ''Reason, 
in  opposition  to  the  understanding,  as  the  faculty  of  logical 
activity,  is  the  faculty  by  which  the  human  spirit  is  capable 
of  religious  faith,  and  of  the  immediate  a  priori  conscious- 
ness of  God,  as  also,  in  connection  with  the  activity  of  the 
understanding,  the  faculty  of  the  further  unfolding  of  the 
consciousness,  in  metaphysical  investigation  and  cognition 
of  the  absolute.     It  is  a  faculty,  furthermore,  by  which  it 
experiences  in  conscience  the  ethical  nature  of  its  manifesta- 
tion of  will,  and  attains  to  essentially  ethical  nature."    "  It 
is  the  faculty  of  the  immediate  consciousness  of  the  supra- 
mundane  and  divine,  and  manifests  itself  in  our  race,  as 
religion  and  philosophy."  *    Gleisberg :  "  Reason  is  no  psy- 
chical activity  sui  generis,  but  is  a  potentiated  understanding; 
it  is  in  essence  the  reference  of  our  individual  Ego  to  the 

1  GrundL  d.  get.  WxnmtchaJtsUhre^  Werke^  I.  283,  284 ;  T%aUoek,  d.  Btvmttltigmx. 
Werke,  II.  608.  *  Anthropologie,  566-669 ;  Ptychdlogit,  I.  462, 463;  Seefeufortdnnernn^ 
dia  Wfhste.llunff  dn  Menscfien,  134 ;  on  tlie  ubsciirity  of  the  term  "  Renson,"  Do„:285- 
8  finUem  der  Logik,  3d  ed.,  1837,  88.  4/Ke  lUHvioH  d.  Geut^s.  ^Atftmdmm,  Ilt^ 
262,  692. 
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world  of  ideas,  to  a  higher  order  of  the  world ;  it  is  tlie  ca- 
pacity of  forming  notions,  of  abstraction,  the  capacity  of  de- 
termining action  in  accordance  with  definite  norms,  delivered 
to  it  or  cognized  by  itself."  ^  Harms :  **  We  give  to  the  pre- 
cognitive  power  in  us  the  name  of  reason ;  it  can  cognize 
objects  as  they  are  in  themselves." '  H^el,  in  his  earlier 
period :  "  Reason  is  only  understanding."  "  Reason  is  iden- 
tical with  the  productive  imagination,  and  thus,  so  far 
as  it  fixes  the  categories  as  notions,  is  understanding."^ 
Hegel,  in  his  later  period:  '*The  understanding  is  taken 
as  the  faculty  of  determinate  notion,  which  is  established 
for  it  through  the  abstraction  and  form  of  universality ; 
the  inference,  however,  as  the  completely  established  no- 
tion, is  the  rational,  and  all  the  rational  is  an  inference."^ 
"  Reason  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  absolute,  and  because 
the  absolute  is  eternally  one  and  the  same,  every  reason 
which  has  been  directed  upon  itself,  and  has  cognized 
itself,  has  produced  a  true  philosophy."  "  Reason  is  com- 
prehending cognition,  and  its  content  is  the  philosophical 
idea."'  '^Reason  without  understanding  is  nothing;  un- 
derstanding without  reason  is  still  something."  *  Her  hart : 
"  Understanding  is  the  faculty  which,  in  mental  represen- 
tation or  thinking,  directs  itself  in  accordance  with  tlie 
quality  of  the  thing  represented  or  thought;  reason  is  the 
faculty  of  deliberation  in  accordance  with  grounds,  and 
of  decision."  ''Deliberation  takes  place:  1.  in  connection 
with  the  premises  of  a  syllogism ;  hence,  reason  is  a  logical 
faculty.  2.  In  the  extension  of  notions  to  the  infinite  and 
unconditioned.  3.  In  choosing  among  aims,  consequently 
in  the  establishment  of  practical  maxims ;  hence  the  reason 
is  a  moral  faculty."  "  Reason  is  the  faculty  of  penetrating 
to  the  connection  of  universal  truths."  "  The  understand- 
ing has  reason,  and  the  reason  has  understanding ;  they  can- 
not be  codrdinated,  for  they  do  in  strictness  exclude  each 
other."  **  One  thinker  endows  reason  with  his  categorical 
imperative  and  his  transcendental  freedom ;  another  endows 
it  with  his  intellectual  intuition  of  the  Ego,  or  of  the  abso- 
lute ;  a  third,  with  his  marvellous  revelation  of  the  reality 


1  JtuHuet  MMd  frei^  WiUe,  82.    <  Holler  MmalMchriJt,  Augnst,  1 852.    *  Werkt,  1. 4,  25. 
4  >f«rfa,  v.  116.    »  WMee^  L  169 ;  VIII.  19.    *Ubm  vtm  Kotmkraw,  54S. 
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of  the  external  world.  Tbus  reason  becomes  the  plaything 
of  systems,  and  the  real  facts  are  darkened."  ^  Jacobi :  "The 
impulse  to  search  into  his  origin,  to  recognize  himself  in 
it,  through  it,  from  it  —  to  experience  the  true  in  regard  to 
himself —  man  calls  reason.  Reason  is  the  eve  of  the  soul 
itself,  as  far  as  it  has  clear  notions.  That  which  in  m£ui  the 
Ego  clearly  expresses,  he  calls  his  reason."^  Kant. — See 
^Reason  and  XJnderstandillg.  Kirchmann  denies  that 
there  is  any  difference  between  the  two.'  Lotze:  "Under- 
standing  and  reason  are  allied  in  their  attempt  to  reach  a 
comprehension  of  the  manifold ;  but  the  leading  thought 
which  reason  pursues  in  this  effort,  the  assurance  that  the 
sum  of  actuality  can  exist  only  as  completed  unity  and  total- 
ity, is  not  the  principle  in  accordance  with  which  the  un- 
denstanding  searches  only  for  the  form  of  conjunction  be- 
tween every  two  members,  without  deciding  in  regard  to 
the  shape,  which  must  be  the  result  of  the  union  of  the 
whole  of  them.''  *  Michelet,  in  accordance  with  Hegers 
doctrine:  "There  is  one  only  impersonal  world-reason;  all 
individual  spirits  are  one  spirit  only,  that  impersonal  rea- 
son; in  regard  to  it,  the  history  of  the  scattered  members 
shows  that  this  reason  only  is  the  absolute  actual,  and  that 
the  subjective  is  un-reason  and  evil."^  Heinrich  Ritter: 
"Theoretic  reason  wishes  to  know  the  truth,  to  strip  it 
of  all  illusion."  "The  revelations  of  our  reason  we  re- 
ceive from  God;  every  revelation  must  reach  us  through 
it;  it  is  the  universal  medium  through  which  the  crea- 
ture attains  the  consciousness  of  God ;  without  reason,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  respond  to  the  call  of  God  as  Creator, 
nothing  to  which  His  revelation  could  be  opened,  nothing 
by  which  His  work  would  be  understood."^  Schelling: 
"  The  understanding  is  an  inferior  sort  of  cognition.  To  its 
sphere  belongs  what,  with  a  large  part  of  philosophers,  hsis 
passed  for  reason."  "Those  who,  in  this  sort  of  cognition, 
are  searching  for  philosophy,  have  not  yet  approached  its 
threshold."    "Understanding  is  fallen  reason."    "The  un- 


l  WifTke,  I.,  269,  304 ;  II.,  3S9 ;  VI.,  62-68,  152, 158 ;  VIII.,  217.  «  Cmiichm  Dinffen^ 
C,\  David  Hump,  19A.  o  B<>rgniHnn,  PliilmtnjtHtchf.  Mnnatthefte,  I.,  -Id^.  *  iA2rroX:oM»«*, 
1.,  2o7-2«0.  a  Z^it»chr.  von  Fichte,  xxli.  «7,  69 :  Zeittdir.  "  Der  G'edunJLe,"  I.,  123;  II., 
264,  ^Z6o.    ^  PkiloanphtK/te  Paradvxa,  U,  47,  1^,  1^. 
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derstaiiding  is  also  reason,  but  reason  in  its  non-totality;  it 
has  no  life  of  its  own ;  it  has  life  only  through  reason,  not 
as  an  intractable,  but  as  a  pliant  instrument  of  it.  The 
errors  of  the  understanding  spring  from  a  judgment  which 
regards  things  in  their  non-totality."  *'The  reason  is  only 
in  a  certain  sense  higher  than  the  understanding;  in  the 
understanding  there  is  something  more  active,  efficient ;  in 
the  reason,  something  more  passive,  self-surrendering.  Rea- 
son is  the  understanding  in  its  submission  to  the  higher 
something,  the  soul.  Reason  is  but  the  receiver  of  truth  and 
the  touchstone  of  it."  "  Reason  is  the  principle  of  univer- 
sal equality;  the  understanding  is  the  principle  of  inequality 
among  men.  Reason,  therefore,  is  on  the  side  of  the  people ; 
understanding  on  the  side  of  the  king.  The  people  can 
largely  display  reason,  but  as  a  people  they  never  display 
understanding."  '*No  man  can  describe  reason;  it  must 
describe  itself  in  every  man,  and  through  every  man.  It 
bears  in  itself  sense,  understanding,  and  imagination,  with- 
out itself  being  any  one  of  these  in  particular."  "  It  is  the 
mode  of  cognition  in  which  the  finite  and  infinite  is  beheld 
in  the  Eternal,  but  not  the  mode  in  which  the  Eternal  is 
beheld  in  the  finite  and  infinite."  "  It  is  that  knowing  in 
which  the  eternal  equality  of  the  subject  and  object  cognizes 
itself."  "  Philosophy  is  simply  reason  conscious  of  itself  or 
coming  to  that  consciousness."  "The  real  and  the  ideal  all 
flow  together,  in  reason,  into  absolute  identity.  The  essen- 
tial nature  of  reason,  or  the  essence  of  the  soul,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  absolute  affirmation  of  the  idea  of  God." 
"God  is  the  archetype,  reason  the  ectype  —  the  reflex  of 
deity,  reason  not  as  it  reveals  itself  in  man  merely,  but 
reason  as  it  is  the  substance  of  all  things,  and  dwells  in  the 
entire  universe."  "There  is  no  reason  which  we  have,  but 
there  is  a  reason  which  has  us.  This  reason  does  not  have 
the  idea  of  God,  but  is  that  idea."  *  Schopenhauer :  "  Draw- 
ing inferences  is  the  proper  function  of  reason."  "It  has 
also  the  capacity  for  abstract  general  mental  representations 
and  notions.  Its  content  is  not  material,  but  formal.  Its 
nature  is  feminine ;  it  must  get  before  it  can  give,  receive  be- 

1  WVrAf,  I.,  iT.  2WKW1 ;  II.  377 ;  IV.  114-116,  801  ;  V.  270, 331 ;  VI.  43, 49&-4W,  616, 
656,  56 i;  VII.  42, 146, 147,  471,  472;  IX.  336;  X.  174,  254. 
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fore  it  can  conceive.  Every  simpleton  has  reason.  Give  him 
the  premiaes,  he  can  draw  the  conclusion.  The  understand- 
ing, on  the  contrary,  whose  essential  nature  consists  in  the 
consciousDess  of  the  law  of  causality,  delivers  the  primary 
and  intuitive  cognition.  In  this  lies  the  distinction  between 
the  two  faculties.''  **  Reason  is  transcendental  understand- 
ing." "  A  reason  for  which  is  claimed  immediate  cognition 
of  the  supersensuous  and  absolute,  can  only  be  conceived  of 
as  like  the  sixth  sense  of  a  bat-*- it  is  a  purely  visionary 
metaphysical  instinct."  ''  The  understanding  of  man  differs 
only  in  degree  from  that  of  the  animals."  ^  HeinrichSchwarz: 
*'To  exalt  knowing  to  actual  cognizing  is  the  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  the  intelligence  of  the  understanding.  The  under- 
standing abstracts  the  essential  character  from  the  object  of 
perception.  But  to  penetrate  thoroughly  to  the  essential 
character,  the  interior,  belongs  not  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
understanding,  but  to  that  of  the  reason.  The  point  of  view 
assumed  by  reason  is  that  of  sinking  into,  penetrating  into 
the  primary  essence  in  general.  The  understanding  surmises 
the  actuality  and  necessity  of  such  principles,  but  is  unable 
to  reach  them.  It  cannot  get  beyond  the  antitheses,  for 
which  the  reason  provides  unity  ;  it  cannot  come  to  repose 
till  it  grasps  the  first  principle,  the  final  cause." '  Tittmann : 
**  It  is  best  to  comprehend  in  the  term  understanding  the 
entire  faculty  of  thinfcing,  and  to  refer  the  reason  to  the  har- 
mony of  the  individual  intellectual  being,  in  its  action,  with 
the  universal  law.  The  understanding,  in  forming  notions, 
judgments,  and  syllogisms,  cognizing  the  law  of  the  world, 
and  accepting  it  as  cogent,  is  reason.  To  observe  and  follow 
law  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  reason.  To  the  under- 
standing the  good  and  beautiful  are  simply  object,  to  the 
reason  they  are  aim."  '  Ulrici :  '*  Understanding  in  general 
is  discriminating  activity."  "  Reason,  if  we  distinguish  it 
from  understanding,  making  it  a  special  mental  faculty,  is 
that  power  and  mode  of  activity  of  the  soul  which  enable 
us  to  bring  to  consciousness  the  ethical  ideas,  to  recognize 
them  in  their  rights  and  universal  validity,  and  to  will  and 

1  Vierfache  Wur»l,  eil.  2,  72,  73, 100-109,  116 ;  WtU  al»  WUfe,  ed.  3,  I.,  xxfili.  46^  S», 
639,  575.  6)R;  Onimlprohieme,  147-149;  NachUtu,  26b,  29S.  *  Oott,  Natw  uttd  Meaucky 
1857, 131-133.    s  Aphorimen,  102. 
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act  in  conformity  with  them."  "  Reason  is  the  faculty  by 
which  we  know  the  nature  of  Qod,  and  bring  into  our  con- 
sciousness the  divine  ideas  of  law,  order,  the  end  and  aim  of 
•  the  world,  and  in  this  implicitly  the  ideas  of  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  and  true.  Reason  enables  us  to  cultivate  these 
ideas,  and  in  conformity  with  them  to  judge  and  draw  infer- 
ences, to  will  and  toacf  *  Vischer:  **The  understanding 
is  a  mere  valet-de-chandn'e,'*  *  Wirth :  "  The  eternal  primal 
feeling  of  our  own  essential  nature,  and  mediately  of  the 
essential  nature  of  all  being ;  a  feeling  which  the  soul  bears 
in  it,  strives  of  itself  for  self-comprehension,  and  thus  takes 
the  name  of  reason,  which  is  conscious  intelligence  of  the 
essentiality  of  being."  * — See  Steudel.* 
*£eason  (Determining  or  Sufficient)  (Ger.  tSatz  des  Qrundes, 
8.  des  zureiehenden  (?.).— I.  H.  Ficbte:  "The  principle  is 
fundamental,  alike  for  the  real  ground  and  the  ground  of 
cognition,"*  Hegel  identifies  it  with  the  law  of  causality.' 
Kant :  "  It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  the  juggler  in  meta- 
physics to  make  the  pass,  and  skip  from  the  logical  principle 
of  the  sufficient  reason  to  the  transcendental  principle  of 
causality,  and  assume  the  latter  as  involved  in  the  former."  ^ 
Katzenberger :  "The  meaning  of  the  law  is,  that  in  the 
formation  of  our  thoughts  in  accordance  with  our  thinking 
nature,  we  are  compelled  to  reflect  upon  the  ground  on 
which  we  are  compelled  to  think  and  judge,  in  this  or  that 
way,  and  in  no  other.'*  "  This  logical  ground  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  notion  of  cause.  Logic  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  real  ground."  ®  Leibnitz. — See  ^Reason  (De- 
termining er  Sufficient),  and  ^Sufficient  Reason  (Doctrine 
of).  Schopenhauer  distinguishes  between  the  ground  of 
cognition  and  the  real  ground,  but  embraces  under  the 
principle  of  the  sufficient  reason  both  the  law  of  causality 
and  the  logical  law  of  the  ground.*  Ulrici  combines  the 
two:  "The  principle  is  indeed  primarily  and  immediately  a 
law  of  thought,  but  we  transfer  it  involuntarily  to  the  real 

1  OUutben  und  WlsMn,  203;  ZeiUchHfl  wm  Fiekte,  zxTill.  190.  •  Erhabme  mid 
KtnniMehe,  46.  *  ZtiUtdtrifi  von  Pichtf,  xxxvi.  1S6,  100.  «  FhUotophit;  im  UmriM,  I.,  i. 
liri-185.  »  ZHltehr^  liil.  212.  •  Werke,  IV.  74,  116.  T  lu  a  letter  of  1789,  Werke^  XI. 
96.  Kant  haa  been  chni^^  with  falling,  at  an  earlier  period.  Into  this  rery  mistake. 
WTke.  I.,  12,  16;  II.,  170 :  R^n.  Vtrn.  (ed.  1794),  246.  •  GrUudfragm  d.  Logik,  236, 
236.    9  Vier/aeke  Wttnel,  ed.  2, 14^  21,  83,  99. 
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being  of  things.  It  is  better  to  call  it  the  law  of  causality 
than  the  law  of  sufficient  reason.''  ^  Wirth :  "  It  is  but  a 
law  of  thinking;  the  law,  *Lay  down  nothing  without  a 
ground/  or  that,  whenever  we  lay  down  anything,  we  must 
be  determined  to  do  so  by  a  process  of  thinking  which 
affirms  the  being  ^nd  excludes  its  non-being."  * — See  Steu- 
del.' 

Beason,  Finite.~See  Eeason,  Limited. 

*£easoii  (Impersonal).— See  Reason  and  Understanding. 

Reason,  Legislative,  law-giving ;  the  archetypal,  divine  rea- 
son. 

Reason,  Limited,  finite;  in  Kant,  that  which  needs  for  its 

.  personal  activity  the  co-operation  of  the  faculties  and  forces 
of  the  senses. 

Reason,  Perverted,  perverse ;  turned  from  its  proper  objects 
or  methods. 

Reason,  Practical  (Ger.  Fraklische  Vemun/t).  In  Kant,  the 
reason  "  in  as  far  as  it  makes  comprehensible  to  us  the  sum 
of  all  that  ought  to  be  and  to  happen ; "  "  the  faculty  of  ail 
the  principles  of  human  cognition  which  involve  the  practi- 
cal ; "  "  the  faculty  of  aims  in  general."  *  Kant  naturalized 
the  term.  Before  him,  the  only  terms  in  this  connection 
were  understanding  and  will. — Mellin.'  Practical  and  pwre^ 
in  Kant,  mark  one  and  the  same  faculty  in  different  rela- 
tions and  activities.— See  Steudel.* 

Reason,  Practical  (Critique  of)  (Ger.  Oritik  <kr praktischen 
Vernuji/t),  The  second  of  Kant's  series  of  critiques  of  the 
intellectual  powers  (1788).  See  Critiqne  of  Pnre  Reason* 
Judgment,  Critiqne  of  ttie.  Its  divisions  are:  I.  Element- 
ary doctrine  of  the  pure  practical  reason  :  i.  Analytic  of  the 
pure  practical  reason  ;  ii.  The  dialectic  of  the  pure  practical 
reason.    II.  Methodology  of  the  pure  practical  reason.^ 

Reason,  Pnre  (Ger.  Heine  Vemunfi).  -—  See  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason. 

Reason,  Sufficient— See  Reason  Determining,  Sufficient 
Reason. 

iCUaubm  und  Wiuen,  10, 11,  01;  Zatm:hri/l  wm  Fiehte,  xxUL  137>103;  It.  20U2r>4: 
System  der  Logik,  112, 113.  *  Grwidfragm  der  Logik,  236,  236.  *  PMo*npfne  im  Umr 
rim,  I.,  i.  200-203.  *  Originalideen  fib.  el.  empir.  Anthropoid  17, 142;  TupemUfhre,  30. 
ft  XuntUtprachey  ■.  ▼.  «  FkilosopUe  im,  Vmriu,  II.,  1.  609^12.  T  Wtrkt  (18SS>,  IT.,  96- 
290. 
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Beason,  Theoretic,  iu  Kant,^  Reason,  so  t&r  as  by  theoretic 
principles  it  makes  comprehensible  to  us  the  sum  of  all  that 
is  and  takes  place.  —  See  Beason,  Practical. 
Reason,  Cognition  of  the,  is  rational  cognition.    If  it  be  in 
accordance  with  concepts,  it  is  philosophical  cognition.   It  is 
formal  or  materiaL  —  See  those  words. 
Beason,  Concept  of  the  (Grer.  VemunftbegHff),  idea;  opposed 
to  concept  of  the  sense  (Ger.  Sinnlicher  Begriff)^  and  concept 
of  the  understanding,  or  notion  (Ger.  VerstandeBbegriff), — 
See  Krauth.* 
Beason,  Paith  of  (Ger.   Vernunftglaube),  in  Kant,'  rational 
faith  ;  a  faith  resting  on  grounds  of  reason ;  a  faith  which 
grounds  itself  on  no  other  data  than  those  furnished  in  the 
pure  Beason. 

^BEASOHIHO,  '*  the  application  of  the  reason  to  determining 
whether  this  or  that  be  or  be  not  so."  —  Kant.    Whately.* 

BEATUS  (Lat),  the  condition  of  a  rexM^  ati  accused  person,  a 
state  of  im}>eachment ;  the  offence  charged.  —  See  Bens. 

BECEPTIBILITT,  BECEPTIVITY,  capacity  of  receiving,  as 
B.  of  impressions. 

BECOLLECTIOH.  —  See  Bemembrance. 

BECBEMENTITIOVS  (Lat.),  abounding  in  recrement;  that 
which  should  be  sifted  away  ;  drossy.  —  Beid.' 

BECT  (I^at.),  in  composition,  right. 

BECTITXJDE.— ''  Bightness ;  the  quality  of  an  action  as  in  ac- 
cordance with  moral  law."  —  C.  F.  V. 

BECTOB  (Lat.).— Ruler,  as  God  is  R.  of  the  world. 

BEDABOXTTION,  refutation.  —  Bacon.' 

BEDIlirTIGBATIOH  (re-infegro)  (reconstruction),  is  used  by 
Lord  Bacon,  in  his  letter  to  Sir  Geo.Villiers,  as  synonymous 
with  resuscitation.  As  used  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  it  denotes 
the  fact  that  the  parts  of  any  total  thought,  when  subse- 
quently called  into  consciousness,  are  apt  to  suggest  imme- 
diately the  parts  to  which  they  were  proximately  related, 
and  mediately,  the  whole  of  which  they  were  constituent. — 
Hamilton's  Reid.    F.  V.  3. 

BEBISPOSIHO,  adjusting  anew.— A.  Baxter.' 


^  Originalideen,\&.  *  ^nwoTate.,  Berkeley,  338.  *  Religion  inntrkalb.WI,  *  Logic,  B. 
IV.,  ch.  ii,  g  2.  ^Inq.  into  Human  Mittd.  ^  Adv.  of  Lemming,  B.  U.  i  On  the  Soul,  1. 
359. 
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BEDVCTIO  AD  ABSXTSBITM.—See  Argroment. 

^Reduction  in  Logic. 

BEDXJFLICATIVE,  double ;  in  Logic,  the  repetition  of  a  phrase 
8o  as  to  exclude  all  consideration  of  the  object  except  in  one 
respect — white  as  white,  men  as  men. 

*REFLECTIOH.— "Attention  directed  upon  the  facts  of  personal 
experience.  In  a  wider  sense,  thcMight  or  the  reasoning  pro- 
cess, whatever  be  the  object  on  which  it  is  directed." — C. 
F.  V. 

BEFLEX  ACTION,  "muscular  activity  which  is  the  direct  re- 
sult of  an  impression  made  upon  the  sensitive  oi^anism. 
Action  of  the  motor  nerves  consequent  upon  a  sudden  im- 
pression upon  the  nerves  of  sensation,  as  in  the  sudden  start 
on  the  infliction  of  pain.  Reflex  action  stands  in  contrast 
with  voluntarv  action." — C.  F.  V. 
Breflez  Sense. — "  Hutcheson's  name  for  a  mental  power,  analo- 
gous to  the  senses,  by  which  we  have  a  perception  of  truth 
concerning  relations.  Its  exercise  is  au  act  of  perception, 
but  it  depends  upon  the  understanding  for  its  materials.  He 
regards  conscience  as  a  reflex  sense." — C.  F.  V. 

BrEORESS,  the  passing  back  from  the  conditioned  to  the  con- 
ditions. Like  progress,  it  is  to  the  infinite  and  to  the  indefi- 
nite. 

BEOBESSIVE,  by  process  of  regress,  analytical  method;  a 
prindpiatis  ad  pfincipia.  R.  synthesis  involves  a  series  on 
the  side  of  the  conditions ;  as  from  the  father  of  a  living 
man  to  the  father  of  his  father,  and  so  on. 

BEOXTLA(Lftt.),  rule. 

^BEOTTLATITE,  "  Kant's  designation  for  forms  of  knowledge 
which  are  conditions  for  the  ingathering  of  knowledge, 
without  affording  in  themselves  a  test  of  objective  truth. 
Regulative  stands  in  contrast  with  Convtituiive,  q.  v.  Thus, 
according  to  Kant,  space  and  time  are  only  mental  forms 
regulative  of  the  mind  in  its  use  of  the  sensory." — C.  F.  V. 
R.  is  applied  by  WhewelP  to  the  principle  of  a  genus,  or  of 
any  other  natural  group. 

BEOXTLATOB,  one  who  controls  by  rule;  applied  to  God. 

♦Relation.    *Relative. 

BELATIVITT  OF  HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE.-"  The  doo- 


1  Sei«Hl\/ic  Ideas,  18^  vol.  U.,  120. 
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trine  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  knowledge  is  deter- 
mined by  the  nature,  range,  and  conditions  of  our  cognitive 
powers.  In  knowing,  we  know  not  the  thing  itself,  but  the 
thing  as  related  to  our  faculties  and  capacities.  Carried 
beyond  this,  the  doctrine  leads  to  sceptical  results." — C.  F. 
V.  That  our  knowledge  of  things  is  relative  or  proportioned 
to  our  faculties,  must  be  admitted.  Omne  quod  cognoscUur 
non  secundum  sui  vim  cognoteiiur  sed  secundum  cognoscentium 
poiius  comprehendaia  facuUateni, — Boethius.  We  only  know 
things  in  so  f^r  as  our  faculties  are  capable  of  apprehending 
them.  That  external  objects  have  more  qualities  than  our 
senses  make  known  —  and  that  with  more  senses  we  might 
have  known  more  qualities,  if  there  be  more  to  know,  must 
be  admitted;  but  this  does  not  invalidate  the  knowledge 
which  we  )iave.  So  long  as  we  are  men,  our  knowledge 
must  be  according  to  the  measure  of  a  man.  But  this  is  not 
the  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  our  knowledge  among  phil- 
osophers. According  to  some  (as  Berkeley  or  Hume),  we 
know  nothing  of  things  but  the  sensations  or  feelings  which 
they  give  us.  Of  the  things  in  themselves  we  know  nothing, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  of  there  being  anything  correspond- 
ing to  what  we  call  substance.  Others  think  there  is  in 
knowledge  a  phenomenon  and  a  noumenon  —  a  knowledge 
of  things  as  they  appear  to  us,  and  a  knowledge  of  things 
in  themselves.  This  second  form  of  the  doctrine  is  held 
under  various  modifications.  According  to  Kant  and  others, 
the  mind  invests  external  objects  with  certain  forms,  which 
modify  our  knowledge.  External  thing?  exist  and  have  a  na- 
ture ;  but  we  know  them  only  as  they  appear  to  us — relative 
to  our  faculties  of  apprehending  them ;  qtiiquid  reapifur,  re- 
cipiiur  in  modum  recipientium^  **  To  assert  that  a  representa- 
tion is  untrue,  because  it  is  relative  to  the  mind  of  the  re- 
ceiver, is  to  overlook  the  fact  that  truth  itself  is  nothing 
more  than  a  relation.  Trutli  an4  falsehood  are  not  proper- 
ties of  things  in  themselves,  but  of  our  conceptions,  and  are 
tested  not  by  the  comparison  of  conceptions  with  things  in 
themselves,  but  with  things  as  they  are  given  in  some  other 
relation.  My  conception  of  an  object  of  sense  is  true,  when 
it  corresponds  to  the  characteristics  of  the  object  as  I 
perceive  it;  but  the  perception  itself  is  equally  a  relation, 
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and  equally  implies  the  co-operation  of  human  faculties. 
Truth  in  relation  to  no  intelligence  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms ;  oar  highest  conception  of  absolute  truth  is  that  of 
truth  in  relation  to  all  intelligences.  But  of  the  conscious- 
ness of  intelligences  different  from  our  own  we  have  no 
knowledge,  and  can  make  no  application.  Truth,  therefore, 
in  relation  to  man,  admits  of  no  other  test  than  the  harmo- 
nious consent  of  all  human  faculties;  and  as  no  such  faculty 
can  take  cognizance  of  the  absolute^  it  follows  that  corre- 
spond en  ce  with  the  aft*o/M/e  can  never  be  required  as  a  test -of 
truth.  The  utmost  deficiency  that  can  be  charged  against 
human  faculties  amounts  only  to  this :  that  we  cannot  say 
that  we  know  God  as  God  knows  Himself;  that  the  truths 
of  which  our  finite  minds  are  susceptible  may,  for  augbt  wc 
know,  l>e  but  the  passing  shadow  of  some  higher  reality, 
which  exists  only  in  the  Infinite  Intelligence." — Mansel.* 
"  Everything  which  man  sees,  either  with  the  eye  of  the 
body  or  with  the  eye  of  the  mind,  is  in  some  degree  an  ap- 
pearance different  from  the  reality ;  God  alone  sees  the  per- 
fect reality  of  things  —  Grod  alone  knows  or  can  know  abso- 
lute truth."— Hiller.'  F.  V.  3.  See  Knowledge,  Know- 
ing, Character  of. 
*ILELIOIO]!I'. — "  Homage  to  the  Deity  in  all  the  forms  which  per- 
tain to  the  spiritual  life,  in  contrast  with  Theology,  the  the- 
ory of  the  Divine  nature  and  government."  —  C.  F,  V. 

Seligion,  Definition  of,  PhiloBopMcal,  Becent  attempts  at 

— Beneke :  "  We  can  form  to  ourselves  an  idea  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  but  the  actualizing  of  this  idea  cannot  be  the 
aim  of  our  eflbrts.  That  would  be  a  fruitless  wandering  in 
empty  space.  Our  activity  must  select  an  aim  more  near 
and  well  defined."'  Chalybaus:  "Morality  (Ethos)  and 
religion  are  at  the  beginning  not  conflicting,  and  in  the 
consummation  are  no  longer  in  antithesis,  but  brought  into 
unity  and  harmonized,  so  that  in  man  the  religious  principle 
and  the  ethical  are  mutual  presuppositions."  *  Feuerbach : 
"  The  good  has  its  ground  of  sanctification  in  itself.  Where 
there  is  morality  in  earnest,  it  takes  its  place  as  a  divine 

'  Limiti  of  Religiaut  Tfiouffhl,  p.  149.  '  On  GoodvMn,  Wisdom^  and  J^iMeer  «/  CW,  p. 
^8, 12ino.  liond.,  1858.  «  Oruudlegung  dtr  Phytik  der  Sitttn^  09.  « .System  der  S^ula- 
tiv0u  Ethik,  I.  63,  G4. 
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power,  in  and  of  itself.  If  it  has  no  ground  in  itself,  then 
it  has  not  an  internal  necessity  of  its  being,  and  is  aban- 
doned to  the  fathomless  arbitrariness  of  religion.  As  theol- 
ogy grounds  ethics  on  the  will  of  God,  it  sets  up  a  principle 
of  ethics  which  is  arbitrary,  immoral,  annihilating  the  very 
basis  of  ethics,  for  the  good  has  no  other  power  than  its  own. 
There  can  be  no  ground  of  moral  obligation  to  do  what  is 
good,  beside  the  conception  of  the  good  in  and  for  itself; 
and  it  is  nothing  but  refined  selfishness  to  do  good  not  from 
love  to  the  good  but  from  love  to  God."  *  J.  G.  Fichte 
passed  through  several  gradations  of  view  which  may  be  best 
understood  by  taking  them  in  their  chronological  order.  1. 
Previous  to  1799:  "The  true  faith  is  a  faith  in  the  possibil- 
ity of  realizing  the  moral  law  ;  there  is  no  other  faith,  and 
this  faith  lies  in  the  striving  to  realize  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Virtue  alone  leads  to  true  faith,  for  it  alone  brings  us  convic- 
tion of  Qod  as  a  moral  being.  By  theoretical  arguments  we 
reach  not  the  idea  of  God  as  moral,  but  simply  as  an  Om- 
nipotent Being,  the  admission  of  whose  existence  would  be 
a  matter  of  supreme  indifference  so  far  as  the  morally  good 
is  involved.  The  supreme  cause  of  all  moral  progress  we  call 
God.  He  who  acts  morally  believes  practically  in  the  un- 
conditioned character  of  the  moral,  and  in'  the  possibility  of 
carrying  out  the  moral  law,  believes  therefore  in  God.  Faith 
in  God  cannot  be  the  ground  of  morality.  On  the  contrary, 
morality  is  the  principle  of  faith  —  Faith  comes  from  it. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  virtue  for  the  sake  of  God.  The 
recognition  of  the  moral  law  in  us  precedes  faith  in  God." ' 
2.  In  his  essav  on  the  "  Ground  of  our  Faith  in  a  Divine 
Government  of  the  World  "  (1798),'  Fichte  advanced  views 
which  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of  atheism.  His  words  are 
cited  in  the  article.  Order,  Moral,  of  the  World.  3.  In  his 
"Appeal  to  the  Public"  (1799),  called  forth  by  this  charge, 
he  says :  "  Morality  and  religion  are  absolutely  one ;  both 
are  a  grasping  of  the  supersensuous  —  the  first  by  doing,  the 
second  by  believing.  Religion  without  morality  is  supersti- 
tion, which  betrays  the  victim  with  a  false  hope,  and  makes 
him  incapable  of  any  reformation.   What  claims  to  be  moral- 


1  Wesen  d.  Ckrintenthum*^  366 ;  Pierrt  Bayte,  45, 100,  la^,  'J?",  note.    •  Vmiemngen  twi 
dem.  Jahr^.  1799;  ZUchr.  v.  FichUt,  xxiii.  214-217.    >  Werke,  T.,  185. 
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ity,  yet  is  without  religion ,  may  indeed  lead  to  an  externally 
decent  mode  of  life,  but  it  is  a  life  in  which  a  man  never 
lores  the  good  and  does  it  for  its  own  sake.  Those  who  say, 
'  Though  a  man  be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  there  be  a  God  and 
immortality,  he  must  still  do  his  duty,'  combine  things  ab- 
solutely incapable  of  union.  Certainly  the  sense  of  duty 
does  not  rest  on  faith  in  <}od,  but,  on  the  contrary,  faith  in 
God  and  immortality  rests  on  the  sense  of  duty."  ^  4.  In  his 
''  Characteristics  of  the  Present  Age,"  (1804),  a  modification 
of  his  earlier  views  is  manifest :  *^  The  fear  of  God,  or  of  the 
gods,  is  superstition,  a  remnant  of  heathenism,  a  superstition 
which  philosophy  has  to  correct.  Where  there  are  good 
morals  and  virtues,  there  is  still  religion,  whether  men  know 
it  or  not.  Internal,  true  religiousness  does  not  come  forth  in 
phenomenon.  It  drives  a  man  to  nothing  whatever  which 
he  would  not  have  done  without  it ;  but  it  perfects  him  in- 
ternally in  himselC  His  morality  obeys  the  command  of 
duty  implicitly,  because  duty  commands,  becaofle  this  obedi- 
ence is  duty,  without,  however,  understanding  the  command. 
Religion,  however,  opens  to  man  the  significance  of  this  com- 
mand as  the  one  eternal  law.  The  religious  man  grasps  this 
law,  and  feels  it  living  in  himself  as  the  law  of  the  eternal 
unfolding  of  the  One  Life  (of  God)." '  6.  In  his  "  Guide  to 
a  Happy  Life  "  (1806),  he  teaches  a  self-revealing  will  of  God, 
and  that  we  should  love  God.  Here  God  has  become  to  him 
personal.  ''  It  is  purely  impossible,  it  is  a  downright  contra- 
diction, that  a  man  should  love  in  two  difierent  sorts  or  have 
two  aims.  The  love  of  God  blots  out  absolutely,  personal 
self-love.  Only  by  the  annihilation  of  the  second  do  we  come 
to  the  first.  The  love  of  God  endures  no  other  love  with  it. 
We  must  will  the  Will  of  God  solely  for  its  own  sake,  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  happiness,  not  even  of  the  happiness 
which  attends  it.  The  expression  of  the  fixed  frame  of  mind 
of  the  truly  moral  and  religious  man  is  the  prayer:  'Thy 
will,  O  Lord,  alone  be  done.'  It  has  no  will  but  that  God's 
will  be  done.  Everything  which  such  a  man  purposes  and 
steadfastly  pursues,  has  for  him  value  only  because  it  is  the 
direct  manifestation  of  God,  which  he  assumes  in  him  as  a 
distinct  individual."'  6.  In  hia  "System  of  Ethics,"  1812,  he 
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endeavored  to  rise  from  mere  Ethics  to  Theology.  **  Ethics 
need  know  nothing  of  God,  bat  it  is  not  then  Philosophy.  A 
philosophy  whose  supremest  principle  is  morality  only,  has 
not  reached  an  end.  Such  is  Kant's.  Theology  lying  higher 
than  Ethics  shows  that  the  conception  is  the  image  of  God, 
and  absolutely  determined  by  His  inward  essence."  *  I.  U. 
Fichte :  **  Religion  is  the  living  power  of  morality,  a  power 
which  has  become  conscious  of  its  origin,  and  which  mani- 
fests itself  ceaselessly  in  moral  achievement.  The  fact  of  a 
power  of  will  making  itself  known  in  us,  a  power  which 
overcomes  our  self-will  and  selfishness,  cannot  be  explained 
entirely  by  the  subjective  fiuiteness  and  individuality  of  our 
nature.  We  must  recognize  in  it  the  properly  superhuman 
in  man^  without  which  no  morality  would  be  possible.  A 
dead,  self-manufactured  obligation  of  duty  can  never  free  us 
from  the  bonds  of  self,  and  its  shifting,  pitiful  little  aims. 
Morality  without  religion  is  inconceivable.  Morality  be- 
comes religion;  it  is,  on  the  side  of  the  moral  consciousness, 
religious,  a  consciousness  of  the  inward  bond  with  God  ;  it  is 
conscious  that  its  power  to  work  is  from  God  alone.  By 
this  oonsciouHiese  of  the  inward  bond  with  God,  the  moral 
sentiment  is  exalted  to  a  genuine  personal  assurance.  The 
practical  ideas  are  eternal,  divine  ideas.  Religion,  in  its 
purest  expression  and  in  its  completeness,  is  conscious  mo- 
rality, a  morality  which  in  virtue  of  that  conscionsness 
is  mindful  of  its  origin  from  God.  Morality  is  perfected 
only  by  being  interpenetrated  with  clearness  and  self-assur- 
ance, by  reaching  the  grade  of  religion.  Morality  without 
religion  is  a  mere  instinctive  insecure  tiling  —  an  enigma. 
Religion  without  morality  is  a  mere  external  belief —  super- 
stition conjoined  with  confidence  in  the  merit  of  outward 
acts.  Not  until  they  come  together  can  the  moral  character 
be  complete.  In  religion  lies  the  consummation  of  the 
moral  process."  *  Frauenstiidt :  ''  The  assertion  of  the  theo- 
logians, that  without  faith  no  true  virtue  is  possible,  and 
that  the  virtues  of  the  atheist  are  glittering  vices,  is  ridicu- 
lous; the  very  converse  is  more  nearly  the  truth  —  the  vir- 

1  NaehgdoM*^  Wtfrkr^  III.  4-80l  See  ReUgimu  Lift  in  Germang,  by  William  Baur. 
Tmii»1.  by  Mn.  Btnrge,  2d  ed.,  1S72,  ch.  vlii.  >  EUiik,  l^  23, 61 ;  II.,  i.,  Ix.,  10, 11, 188, 
254,  2&6 ;  ii.,  4.36 ;  P^yehologie,  IL,  189, 190. 
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taes  of  the  theist,  which  are  practised  for  the  sake  of  God, 
are  glittering  vices.''  ^  v.  Hartraann :  ^*  When  Ethics  is 
separated  from  Metaphysics,  it  hovers  in  the  air,  and  is  at 
best  a  natural  philosophy  of  human  impulses  and  incli- 
nations with  reference  to  their  consequences  to  society. 
Ethics  in  the  true  sense,  as  the  science  of  the  actuality 
which  is  to  be  corrected,  is  possible  only  as  the  basis  of  a 
monistic  metaphysics."^  Hegel:  "The  ideality  of  morals 
must  obtain  an  absolute  shape,  so  that,  as  €k>d  of  the  people, 
it  may  be  looked  at  and  worshipped.  Right  and  morality 
have,  for  the  people,  their  ultimate  test  only  in  the  form  of 
an  actual  religion.  Only  in  so  far  as  man  knows  of  God  as 
spirit,  and  of  the  determinations  of  spirit,  are  these  deter- 
minations essential,  absolute  determinations  of  rationality, 
of  that  in  general  which  is  duty  in  him,  and  immanent  in 
him.  In  morality,  the  harmony  of  religion  with  actuality, 
with  the  world  as  it  is,  is  brought  to  existence  and  perfec- 
tion." '  Hiilsmann :  "  The  living,  felt  relation  of  the  soul  to 
God  gives  a  moral  sanctity  to  life."^  Kant:  "Religion  is 
the  knowledge  of  all  our  duties  as  divine  commands. 
"  Moral  religion  is  the  religion  of  a  good  course  of  life. 
"  It  consists  in  regarding,  in  all  our  duties,  God  as  the  law- 
giver entitled  to  universal  reverence."  "Morality  is  the 
harmony  of  the  maxims  of  our  action  with  the  law." — See 
Mellin.^  v.  Oetingen :  "  Without  religion,  there  can  be  no 
moral  organic  shaping  of  life.  All  moral  norms  of  life  to 
which  we  feel  ourselves  bound,  go  back  to  a  faith  in  an  abso- 
lute will,  and  an  absolute  law.  The  personal  relation  of 
sentiment  toward  God  is  the  principle  and  basis  of  moral- 
ity." "  Morality  and  religion  are  not  to  be  separated.  'Thou 
shalt'  always  points  us  to  an  intelligent  ordainer  of  the 
world."  "  That  is  morally  good  in  the  objective  sense  which 
harmonizes  with  the  will  of  God,  which  reveals  itself  in  the 
world ;  and  morally  good,  in  the  subjective  sense,  is  the  will 
in  which  that  divine  will  has  become  the  motive  of  internal 
impulsion."*     O.  Pfleiderer:  "Moralism  without  religion 

1  SiUlicke  Leben,  271-273 ;  BVdUerf.  litL  Unlerh.  wn"lK>l,  Nr.  132, 1187.  «  SdbU-Zer^ 
selmng  des  Chriatenihumg,  84.  «  Werke,  I.,  400;  gee  Kraiitirs  BerMey,  104.  «  /'*fL 
Monat»hffU  von  Berymann^  II.,  88.  >  KwuUpracIu,  8.  T.  •  MiiralSLtiUtUk^  I.,  698,  $1-^ 
815,  9d6, 970,  971. 
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professes  to  seat  the  ethical  spirit  of  man  iii  himself;  in  fact, 
in  30  doing,  it  seats  it  in  the  air,  withdraws  from  its  feet  the 
firm  ground,  the  establishment  in  an  absolute  principle. 
For  wherein  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  ground  of  obligation 
to  the  moral  law  lies?  Not  in  the  plurality  of  individuals ; 
not  in  society.  Moral  obligation  can  lie  only  in  dependence 
on  the  absolute  will  of  God.  In  the  struggle  of  actual  life, 
morality  destitute  of  religion  grows  lame;  it  is  devoid  of  the 
enduring  power  of  patient  and  hoping  persistence ;  a  power 
which  is  possessed  by  religion  alone,  which  exalts  man 
above  the  world  in  making  him  bow  before  God.  Morality 
destitute  of  religion  is  more  stubborn,  more  harsh,  more 
rigorous,  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  more  earnest ;  the 
autonomic  moral  person  is  ordinarily  destitute  of  mildness 
and  love,  that  love  which  comes  forth  only  from  faith.  As, 
nevertheless,  morality  is  dependent  on  religion,  and  must 
constantly  correct  itself  by  it,  so  does  it  exercise  on  religion  a 
reflex  influence,  in  opposition  to  quietistic  mysticism,  against 
a  heartless  religion  of  the  head,  and  against  an  external  spu- 
rious piety.  Virtue  is  the  reception  of  the  will  of  God  into  our 
own  will." '  Plank :  "  The  moral  is  the  purely  immanent  law 
of  the  mind  itself,  and  not  a  course  of  conduct  toward  an  ob- 
jective power,  which  can  only  be  an  object  of  the  moral  action, 
and  can  never  be  the  ground  of  the  internal  determination 
of  the  moral  itself."  *  Biehl :  '*  If  the  moral  ideas  are  to 
have  an  influence  on  life,  they  must  be  secularized.  Hence- 
forward, men  are  not  going  to  project  thoir  ideal  and  their 
moral  aims  into  an  imaginary  world  to  come."'  Schelling: 
''  The  tendency  of  the  soul  to  be  one  with  its  centre,  God,  is 
morality.  The  soul  ought  to  be  wholly  one  with  God,  so  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  act  otherwise  than  in  accord 
with  the  idea  of  God.  It  is  no  more  a  question  about  fol- 
lowing God*s  commands ;  for  the  soul  which  is  in  identity 
with  God,  there  is  commandment  no  longer ;  it  acts  in  con- 
formity with  the  necessity  of  its  nature.  It  is  false  to  derive 
God  from  morality,  because  if  there  were  no  other  reason,  no 
morality  is  the  morality  of  man,  there  is  no  morality  which 
the  individual  as  such  can  give  himself.     It  is  an  abomina- 


1  WeMen  der  Rdigian,  119-123,  337.    *  Die  WeUaUcr,  I.  300.    *  rhilo$opk,  MoHoUsh^/U, 
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tion  to  wish  to  deduce  God  from  morality,  as  if  God  were  a 
family  medicine,  to  be  taken  as  a  tonic  for  morality.  It  is 
the  deepest  perversion  lo  suppose  morality  first,  and  to  pat 
God  after  it.  Without  God,  man  can  be  nothing.  But  that 
of  which  God  is  the  spring  is  not  bare  morality.  It  is  more 
than  this.  It  is  religion.  The  first  meaning  of  religion  is 
conscientiousness,  the  highest  unity  between  what  we  know 
and  what  we  do,  which  makes  it  impossible  that  what  we 
do  should  contradict  what  we  know.  The  man  to  whom  this 
IS  in  a  divine  manner  impossible,  we  call  religious,  conscien- 
tious in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  To  the  conscientious 
man,  it  is  impossible  to  act  otherwise  than  right.  We  call 
those  men  of  God,  in  whom  the  knowledge  of  God  passes  at 
once  into  action.  To  him  who  is  in  identity  with  God, 
neither  command  nor  reward  is  necessarv.  He  acts  in  con- 
formity  ttrith  the  internal  necessity  of  his  nature."  ^  Scho- 
penhauer :  "  Experience  has  shown  that  the  arrangements  of 
the  law  and  police  are  not  entirely  sufficient  for  the  aims  of 
society,  and  this  has  suggested  the  theory  that  morals  are 
dependent  entirely  on  religion."  •  D.  F.  Strauss :  "  In  man's 
struggle  with  his  sensuality  and  selfishness  his  own  moral 
longing  is  not  enough ;  he  wishes  for  himself  a  purity  and 
perfection  which  he  knows  not  how  to  procure  of  himself, 
which  he  may  hope  to  attaiii  in  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer, 
by  faith.  Yet  the  moral  way  seems  to  be  the  only  true  and 
right  way  to  reach  the  goal  of  hi  swish ;  the  religious  way  seems 
to  be  the  way  of  a  pleasi  ng  sel  f-delusioo."  *  Trendelenburg : 
*'  Man  transmutes  the  shall  into  a  will,  when  he  wills  what  he 
should,  when  he  wills  what  God  wills.  The  ethical  principle 
is  therefore  to  be  apprehended  thus :  We  are  to  take  things 
and  determine  them  in  accordance  with  the  divine  determina- 
tion." *  Ulrici :  "  The  ethical  feeling  stands  in  original  unity 
with  the  religious,  and  is  of  one  and  the  same  origin.  In  relig- 
ious feeling  the  existence  and  works  of  God  make  themselves 
known,  and  thus  man  conceives  of  the  ethical  determina- 
tion of  his  life,  and  thus  the  feeling  becomes  a  feeling  of  duty. 
Thus  the  religious  and  the  ethical  feeling  reciprocally  com- 
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plete  each  other.  Especially  does  the  feeling  of  <laty  involve 
a  feeling  of  the  being  and  essential  attributes  of  God.  The 
religious  and  the  ethical  feeling  are  not  indeed  absolutely 
identical,  but  they  belong  directly  and  inseparably  together. 
In  the  religious  feeling  there  is  an  immediate  revelation  of 
the  metaphysical  side  of  God ;  in  the  ethical  feeling  there  is 
an  immediate  revelation  of  his  ethical  side.  Both  feelings 
are,  however,  but  a  feeble  and  tender,  though  devout  affec- 
tion of  the  souL" '  "  On  the  point  of  view  assumed  by  sci- 
ence, ethics  is  the  basis  of  religion,  and  of  the  philosophy  of 
religion,  not  the  converse."^  Waitz:  ''Moral  conceptions 
arise  from  a  totally  different  source  from  that  of  religion. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  deduce  the  two  from  conscience  as  a 
common  root."  * — See  Riehl,  above.  Wirth :  "  Our  moral 
consciousness  is  the  source  of  our  cognition  of  the  divine 
will,  not  the  converse,  that  religious  faith  is  the  source 
of  morab.  When  we  have  once  derived  our  ethical  notions 
from  the  moral  consciousness,  we  are  compelled  to  find  their 
ultimate  verification  in  the  idea  of  a  holy  primal  will;  and 
philosophical  ethics  itself,  if  it  is  to  be  thorough,  will  rise 
to  its  pinnacle  in  the  religious  moral  life;  but  ethics  cannot 
make  its  start  from  the  religious  principle."  *  Zeller :  '*  While 
theology  habitually  regards  morality,  in  its  ultimate  respect, 
as  a  relation  of  man  to  God,  and  explains  the  moral  law  as 
a  positive  divine  command,  it  lies  in  the  essential  nature  of 
philosophy  to  regard  moral  duty  as  necessary  in  and  of  it- 
self, and  moral  action  as  directly  demanded  by  the  very  con- 
ception of  man.  In  man  and  his  own  proper  nature,  we  are 
to  seek  the  root  of  morality  and  the  ground  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  good  and  evil."* — See  Steudel.* 
Beligion,  Philosophy  o^  the  science  of  religion ;  the  applica- 
tion of  philosophical  principles  to  the  discussion  of  its  gen- 
eral character,  origin,  and  claims.  It  presents :  I.  Religion 
in  general.  II.  Revealed  religion.  III.  The  Christian  re- 
ligion. IV.  The  Christian  Church.— Stockl.  Apelt  (1860), 
Beneke  (1840),  Chateaubriand,  Denzinger  (1857),  Fichte, 
Hegel  ( WerJte,  XI.),  Kant  [Religion  innerhalb,  with  Kirch- 

1  Leib  u.  Sfde,  719-722.  «  NaturrtchU  97,  98.  «  Anthropoloffie  der  Natw-Tfflkfr,  1, 324. 
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mann'a  notes),  Krug  (1819),  Pascal  (Perukes),  Otto  Pfleiderer 
(1869),  Hein.  Ritter  (1858, 1859),  Arnold  Ruge  (1869),  Schlei- 
ermacher  (Monoiogen),  F.  X.  Sclimid  (1857),  Spinoza. 

*£EM£MBRAHC£,  BEMIITISCENGE,  EECOLLEGTIOlSr, 

"  recalling  of  past  experience,  whether  volantarily  or  invol- 
untarily."—C.  F.  V. 

^Reminiscence,  Reminiscency.  ^Reminiscence,  according  to 
Plato.^ 

REMIS8I01I',  cessation  of  intenseness,  aa  of  the  mind  in  think- 
ing.—Locke. 

REPLETIVE,  filling. 

REPOSE,  in  ^Esthetics,  the  character  of  harmony  and  propor> 
tion  in  works  of  art  which  gives  rest  to  the  eye  and  to  the 
mind ;  the  opposite  of  glaring,  obtrusive,  sensational. 

REFRESEII'T  (Lat.),  to  make  present,  to  bring  before ;  to  show, 
exhibit. 

SEPRESEll'TATIOll',  in  Hamilton,'  as  re-presentation,  second 
presentation,  the  faculty  or  ^' power  the  mind  has  of  hold- 
ing up  vividly  before  itself  the  thoughts  which  by  the  act  of 
reproduction  it  has  recalled  into  consciousness."  In  Kant, 
representation  (  Vorstellung)  is  the  genus  which  covers  every 
mental  determination,  every  modification  of  mind,  whether 
accompanied  by  consciousness  or  not.  For  the  Kantian  and 
Hamiltonian  usage  of  this  term  and  associated  terms,  see 
Krauth.» 

REPRESEIfTATIVE,  of  or  pertaining  to  representation  —It  is 
applied  to  the  idea  in  perception,  to  experience;  as  opposed  to 
presenfative,  to  knowledge^  to  perception. 

SEPRESElTTIirG,  Capacity  or  Faculty  of;  REPRESEHTA- 
TIOE',  Capacity  or  Faculty  of,  Receptivity  of ;  REPBE- 
SEETATIYE  POWER  — the  faculty  or  possibility  pos- 
sessed by  the  mind  of  having  repregenfatians, 

REPRODUCE,  in  the  Critical  Philosophy,  to  presentagain  to 
the  mind,  through  the  imagination,  the  sensations  previously 
exporionced. 

REFRODITCTIOII',  the  capacity,  faculty,  or  act  by  which  the 
mind  reproduces.  In  Hamilton,*  **  the  process  of  recovering 
the  absent  thought  from  unconsciousness  —  not  its  represen- 
tation in  consciousness." 


I  Soo  .Veno  <fHd  JVitrdo,  72,  E.    >  L^t.  m  Metaph^  xxxiii.,p.  460.    •  Anmoiat.  to  Befht- 
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Beprodnction,  Syntheais  o(  in  the  Critical  Philoeophy,  an 
element  of  empirical  intuition  furnished  by  the  self-activity 
of  the  imagination  and  understanding.  — See  Apprehension 
and  Eeoognition. 

EEPKODUCTIVE  FACULTY,  in  Hamilton,^  the  third  of  the 
special  cognitive  faculties ;  **  the  faculty  of  recalling  knowl- 
edge out  of  unconsciousness  into  consciousness  —  commonly 
confounded  with  the  conservative,  under  the  name  of  mem- 
ory, but  most  erroneously." 

BEPUaSrAKG£,  OPPUONANCE,  in  the  Critical  Philosophy,  a 
concept  of  reflection,  in  which  the  determinations  of  things  are 
in  such  a  relation  that  their  consequences  annul  each  other, 
if  they  are  united  in  one  subject.  I  have  debts  of  just  three 
dollars,  and  have  just  three  dollars  to  pay  my  debts.  I  pay, 
and  the  result  is,  I  have  no  debts  and  no  dollars.  —  Mellin. 

SESEMBLAHCE  (Fr.),  likeness,  conformity.  — See  Mill.'t 

EESENTMENT.— ''Antagonism  of  feeling  directed  against  a 
person  on  account  of  some  act  done  by  him  in  violation  of 
our  own  rights  or  the  rights  of  others."  —  C.  F.  V. 

EESEEVATIOir,  MENTAL,  in  Ethics,  the  keeping  back  in 
the  mind;  equivocation^  by  phrase  which  means  one  thing  to 
the  users,  and  another  to  those  who  hear  it. 

BESIBTIAL  PHENOMENA,  in  Logic,  Eesidnes,  Method  of; 
in  Induction :  *'  Subduct  from  any  phenomenon  such  part  as 
is  known  by  previous  inductions  to  be  the  effect  of  certain 
antecedents,  and  the  residue  of  the  phenomenon  is  the  eflect 
of  the  remaining  antecedents."  —  J.  S.  Mill,'  Jevous.* 

BE8I8TANCE,  quality  of  not  yielding  to  force  or  external  im- 
pression, the  opposition  of  '*  body  to  the  entrance  of  any 
other  body  into  the  place  it  possesses."  —  Locke.  Hence, 
Reaistibility. 

SESOLTITION  (Lat.),  untying;  in  Logic,  analysis;  solution; 
explanation;  especially  of  a  sophism. 

BESPECT  (Lat.),  looking  at,  regard  ;  in  Logic,  relation  of  con- 
cepts, in  which  one  member  can  be  considered  as  the  source 
of  the  other.  The  source  is  terminus  refaiionis  ;  the  deriva- 
tive is  subjectum  relationi^.  Used  in  Metaphysics,  when  two 
objects,  or  a  mental  representation  and  its  object,  are  in  such 

» I.ecl.  on  Metaph.,  xx.  275.     «  Logic^  Pt.  I.,  b.  v.,  §  6.     ^Logic^  Book  III.,  cb.  10. 
<  Ltunn»  in  Lojir^  hem.  xxix. 
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relation  that  the  one  is  in  whole  or  in  part  the  ground  of  tiie 
other.— Mellin.* 

SEST  (Lat.  Quiei;  Fr,  Repos;  Ger.  i?ttA«),  "cessation  or  ab- 
sence of  motion ; "  "  abiding  presence  in  the  same  place."  It 
may  be  distinguished  as  either  absolute,  complete,  perfect; 
or  as  relative,  respective.  The  former  is  ideal.  All  the  re3t 
presented  in  experience  is  relative.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
universe  known  to  be  in  absolute  rest. — See  MotioiL 

RESTAXTBATIOH'  (Lat.  Restauratio),  restoration,  renewal. 

BESTmrnON  [l^^t,  RestUxUio),  restoring;  restoration;  giving 
back;  replacing;  reinstating. 

SESTSAIN,  SESTBINGE,  KESTRICT  (Lat.),  to  limit ;  in 
Kant,  applied  to  the  limiting  or  conditioning  of  the  cat^o- 
ries  by  the  Schemata. 

BESTSICTION  (Lat.),  limitation;  as,  R.  of  freedom.— See 
Steudel.'    R.  mental,  mental  reservation. 

KESTSICnVE,  in  Logic,  applied  to  a  proposition  in  which  the 
predicate  is  limited  to  a  part  of  the  content  of  the  sabject- 
concept,  and  this  part  itself  is  expressed;  as,  "a  king,  as  a 
man,  is  the  equal  of  the  bondman ; "  *'  Man,  as  rational,  is 
superior  to  the  other  animals." 

BESITLTANT,  that  which  comes  from,  as  the  result.— "The 
properties  of  a  compound  are  resuUants  of  the  properties  of 
its  components." — Spencer.' 

&ETAIV  (Lat.),  hold,  keep  fast ;  as,  the  mind  retains  ideas. — 
Locke. 

BETAUATIOH'  (Lat.),  retnm  of  like  for  like ;  in  Ethics,  re- 
turn of  like  evil  for  evil. 

RETENTION. — "  The  conservative  power  in  our  nature  by  which 
we  keep  in  possession  knowledge  received." — C.  F.  V.  See 
Gonsenratiye  Facnlty. 

RETENTIVE,  having  the  power  of  retention ;  as,  R.  faculty. — 
Qlanville.  Hence,  Retentiveness,  as  R.  of  memory.* — Sir  M. 
Hale. 

RETINA  (Lat.),  continuation  and  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve 
at  the  back  of  the  transparent  parts  of  the  eye,  upon  which 
the  pictures  of  external  objects  fall  as  objects  of  vision. — 
L.  J. — Carpenter,*  Herbert  Spencer,*  Ulrici." 

1  Wdrtm-bueh  d.  Kn'tiwch.  FfiUosnpkie,  nrt.  Bniefiung.  •  mh*.  im  Umrisa,  II.,  t.  85. 
s  Data  of  Biolofi^,  ch.  i.,  { 1-  *  Bum.  FkgtULon,  1804^  }  806.  A  Princip.  t^  Aydbor<y.r 
•  Lfih  u.  .SM«,  2d.  ed.,  1874, 326-367. 
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SETOBSIOir,  BETOKTIOir,  SETOBT  (Lat.),  twisting  back; 
bending  back ;  turning  or  casting  back ;  driving  back ;  fling- 
ing back ;  as,  R.  of  an  argument,  turning  it  against  the  mau 
who  uses  it;  R.  of  a  charge,  making  the  charge  against 
the  bringer  of  it.    In  international  law,  retaliation. 

SETKIBTITION  (Fr. ;  Lat),  paying  back;  applied  especially 
to  the  rewards  and  punishments  in  which  God,  as  a  moral 
judge,  marks  the  character  of  human  actions. 

2EU8  (Lat.),  a  party  to  an  action  {Rea)^  either  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant; afterwards  restricted  to  the  party  accused,  defendant, 
prisoner ;  a  party  obliged,  or  under  obligation,  to  do  or  pay 
anything;  one  answerable  or  responsible  for  anything;  a 
debtor ;  one  guilty  of  any  crime  or  condemned  to  any  pun- 
ishment. 

EEVERIE,  BEVEST.— "  Castle-building,  a  kind  of  waking 
dream." — Ancillon,' 

BEyiyiFICATIOH,  yivid  renewal,  as  of  impressions  made  iu 
early  life. 

SEVOLimOll'  (Lat.),  a  rolling  back,  return  to  a  former  place 
or  condition ;  change.    R.  is  moral,  political,  social. 

SEVOLTTTiyE,  capable  of  revolving,  carefully  meditating. — 
Feltham.  L.  J. 

REVOLVE  (Lat.),  to  turn  round  in  the  mind,  carefully  to  weigh 
and  consider. 

KEWABD. — Recompense  for  good.  It  is  one  part  of  Retribu- 
tioHf  q.  V. 

BHETORIG,  PHILOSOPHICAL,  the  application  of  philosoph- 
ical principles  to  the  definition,  constituent  elements,  laws 
and  applications  of  eloquence  and  oratory.  —  Stockl.' 

EHODOSTAUROTIC  (Gr.),  of  the  Rosy  Cross ;  used  by  B.  Jon- 
son  for  Rosicrucian,  of  which  it  is  a  Greek  equivalent.   L.  J. 

*III0HT,  **adj,,  describes  the  quality  of  an  action  as  in  confor- 
mity with  moral  law;  atibst.j  the  claim  of  a  person  upon 
others  consequent  upon  the  equal  subjection  of  all  to  moral 
law."— C.  F.  V.  J.  S.  Mill ; »  "The  following  ambiguities 
of  the  word  right  (in  addition  to  the  obvious  and  familiar 
one  of  a  right  and  the  adjective  right)  are  extracted  from  a 

1  AneiUon  Eu.  Phil,  il.  162;  qaotcd  in  irnmiltoii'fl  Lect.  on  Metaph.,  4£9,  and  from 
IlAnillton,  iu  Dr.  Forbet  Winslow,  Ob»e.  Diteatn  of  the  Brain  and  Mind,  ch.  xlL 
•  Xeftr6.  d.  Pkilotophie,  1. 10.    f  SyiL  qf  Logie,  pt.  t.,  cb.  TiL 
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forgotten  paper  of  my  own,  in  a  periodical: — 'Speaking 
morally,  you  are  said  to  have  a  right  to  do  a  thing,  if  all 
persons  are  morally  bound  not  to  hinder  you  from  doing  it. 
But,  in  another  sense,  to  have  a  right  to  do  a  thing  is  the 
opposite  of  having  no  right  to  do  it,  i.  e.,  of  being  under  a 
moral  obligation  to  forbear  doing  it.  In  this  sense,  to  say 
that  you  have  a  right  to  do  a  thing,  means  that  you  may  do 
it  without  any  breach  of  duty  on  your  part ;  that  other  per- 
sons not  only  ought  not  to  hinder  you,  but  have  no  cause  to 
think  worse  of  you  for  doing  it.  This  is  a  perfectly  distinct 
proposition  from  the  preceding.  The  right  which  you  have 
by  virtue  of  a  duty  incumbent  upon  other  persons,  is  obvi- 
ously quite  a  different  thing  from  a  right  consisting  in  the 
absence  of  any  duty  incumbent  upon  yourself.  Yet  the  two 
things  are  perpetually  confounded.' " 
Bight,  odj.y  and  Right,  n/6<<.— Right,  relatively  used,  refers 
to  a  superior  end ;  Right  absolutely  used ;  Rights  must  exist ; 
Rights  separately  proved ;  five  primary  kinds  of,  are  reali- 
ties ;  Rights  and  Right,  Jm,  the  doctrine  of  rights  and  obli- 
gations.— Whewell.^  Jus  of  rights  and  obligations;  Rights 
in  general ;  R.  of  the  person ;  R.  of  property ;  R.  of  contract; 
R.  of  marriage ;  R.  of  Government,  or  States  Rights ; '  inter- 
national Jus,  Righta  and  obligations  between  States;  R.  of 
War;  International  R.  of  property ;  R.  of  jurisdiction ;  R. 
of  intercourse.'  For  Fichte's  and  Hegel's  theory  of  right  or 
rights,  see  Schwegler.*  See  Jurisprudence,  Jus. 
ROHANTIC.  —  "  The  real  and  proper  use  x>f  the  word  romanHc 
is  simply  to  characterize  an  improbable  or  unaccustomed 
degree  of  beauty,  sublimity,  or  virtue.  For  instance,  in 
matters  of  history,  is  not  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
romantic  f  Is  not  the  death  of  Leonidas?  of  the  Iloratii? 
On  the  other  hand,  you  find  nothing  romantic,  though  much 
that  is  monstrous,  in  the  excesses  of  Tiberius  or  Commodus. 
So  again,  the  battle  of  Agincourt  is  romantic,  and  of  Ban- 
nockburn,  simply  because  there  was  an  extraordinary  display 

of  human  virtue  in  both  these  battles So,  then,  this 

feeling, — thia  secret  and  poetical  enthusiasm  in  all  your  hearts, 
which,  as  practical  men,  you  try  to  restrain  —  is,  indeed,  one 

I  fJeutenU  of  Moralirtf  anrj  />>^7y.  M  ed.,  1864,  B.  I.,  ch.  It.    «  Do.,  B.  IV.    «Do^  B. 
VI.    * StirliiigK  Tiandlsit.,  270-273,  336. 
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of  the  holiest  parts  of  your  being.  It  is  the  instinctive  de- 
light in,  and  admiration  for,  sublimity,  beauty,  and  virtue, 
unusually  manifested/'  —  Uuskiu.^ 

Somantic,  as  marking  a  classification  in  Philosophy —op- 
posed to  the  CkuBicaL — *'The  Koniantic  represents  originally 
the  mode  of  apprehending  and  shaping  art  and  the  beautiful 
which  sprang  forth  from  the  modern  Romanic  nations.  It 
is  identical  with  the  sentiment  of  the  mediteval  life  in  gen- 
eral, or  is  transferred  to  us  through  this  life.  These  two 
fundamental  conceptions,  which  v;e  are  in  the  habit  of  taking 
into  consideration  in  adjusting  our  view  of  the  relations  of 
the  sesthetical  in  history,  have  in  certain  respects  a  wider 
signification,  and  should  be  employed  in  part  in  classifying 
or  distinguishing  particular  tendencies  in  philosophy.'' 
**  Kant  was  a  decidedly  classic  spirit."  "  The  entire  recent 
speculative  idealism  of  the  German  Philosophy  which  fol- 
lowed Kant  is  of  an  essentially  romantic  type.  Schelling, 
Fichte,  Hegel,  belong  in.  part  to  this  tendency."  —  C.  Her- 
mann.' 

*R0SICETICIAH8.— Robert  Fludd.' 

BUDIMENTARY,  very  imperfectly  developed;  applied  by 
Darwin  *  to  organs  or  parts  "  bearing  the  plain  stamp  of 
inutility."  It  is  associated  with  Aborted  and  AlropfUed,  "  ar- 
rested in  development  at  a  very  early  stage." 

*EULE,  inHegel.— See  Wallace.' 


«SABAISH,  ZABAISH,  SABIANISH.-See  Gale,"  Gibbon,' 

Sir  W.  Jones,8  Prideaux,»  Sale,»'»  Stanley."  L.  J. 
SAIBT-flMONISM)  a  system,  philosophical  and  social,  founded 


1  On  Scnlpturf,  lect.  2.  •  Der  Gegmsafz  d.  Ctafnischen  «.  d.  romantischen  in.d.  veurren 
P/iiloitnpfn'e,  1S77.  *  Vliidd  wrote  Apologia  Owipendiitria^  /raUrnitaUm  d*.  Ro&en  Cruet 
siupicinuis  et  in/amim  mactdia  aspermm  ablWHXf  8vo,  Leyd.,  1616;  Tradaht*  ApolngH' 
iciM  intfijrUatein  S'fcietatia  de  Roita  Cruce  defendeuB^  8vo,  Loyd.,  1617  :  imd  uiulcr  the 
anngram  <if  Jtudolphu*  Oirttb  Tractaltu  th^ologtyphilnsaphicu*  de  vita,  mnrU,  el  resurrrc- 
tioni',  frntihuM  Rnrnr.  fYuetM  dictUu*,  4to,  Opfteiiheim,  1617.  ♦  Origin  of  SpeevSt  397,  and 
Olot*ari,,  400,  431.  ftXranslat.  of  HegePs  Logic,  173.  •  Ontrl  of  the  Genitle*^  1671,  pt. 
II.,  b.  i.,  ch.  IT.,  {6.  '  RomoH  Empire^  ch.  1.  ^ Dimcowk  on  the  Perrian$.  •  Old  and 
yew  Tfttttm..  CMiinectcd.  pt.  I.,  b.  lii.;  Life  uf  Mahomfl^  1723,  p.  73.  WTrannl.  of 
Koran,  Prrl.  DUc^  cect.  i.    "  HiU,  oj  Phiios^  1662,  pt.  i.,  sect,  i.,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  81-B5. 
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by  Claude  Henri,  Count  de  Saint-Simon  (1760-18i;6);  Social- 
ism. It  involves  the  abolition  of  all  hereditary  privileges, 
radical  modification  of  the  laws  of  property,  the  exaltation  of 
labor  above  capital,  equality  of  the  sexes.  Bazard  and  En- 
fan  tin  were  adherents  of  this  system.  Fourier  and  Louis 
Blanc  represent  the  same  general  tendency  with  special 
modifications. 

SALTITS  (Lat),  a  leap,  spring;  violent  transition;  in  Logic,  a 
jumping  at  a  conclusion.  In  Metaphysics,  in  the  principle 
in  mundo  non  datur  solus  —  in  the  world  there  is  no  violent 
transition.  This  is  the  law  of  continuity,  and  marks  the  gra- 
dation characteristic  of  nature  in  her  changes. 

*Same.    ^Sanction. 

SAITGUIITE  (Lat.),  of  blood,  blood-colored,  abounding  in  (ar- 
terial) blood ;  one  of  the  four  chief  temperaments,  q»  v. 

*Savage  and  Barbarous. 

^Scepticism,  Skepticism. 

SCHELLING  (F.  W.  J.  von,  177^1854),  PHILOSOPET  OP, 
SYSTEM  OF,  SCHELLINGISM.-l.  Originally,  the  phil- 
osophy of  Identity,  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  identity  of 
the  Ideal  and  the  Real,  of  being  and  of  thinking ;  pantheistic 
Philosophy  of  Nature.  2.  Ultimately,  a  positive  and  histori- 
cal Philosophy,  divided  into:  a.  a  purely  speculative  part, 
the  negative  philosophy  or  "doctrine  of  potencies;"  and 
b.  a  part  applied  to  history  and  tradition,  the  '*  positive  phil- 
osophy "  as  a  theory  of  the  divine  essence.* 

^SCHEMA  (Gr.),  form,  shape,  figure,  conformation;  charac- 
ter, characteristic  property ;  sketch,  outline,  plan,  scheme, 
geometrical  form,  diagram ;  in  Aristotle's  Organon,  mode  of 
a  syllogism. — 1.  In  the  Leibnitzian  system,  the  name  of  a 
principle  essential  to  each  monad,  and  constituting  its  proper 
character,  and  without  which  the  monads  would  be  indis- 
cernible. 2.  In  Kant,  the  purely  mental  modification  which 
results  from  the  general  procedure  of  the  imagination  in 
providing  for  a  Notion  its  image.  When  a  square,  triangle, 
and  circle  are  drawn  in  our  presence,  we  say  these  are  fig- 
ures; that  is,  in  the  word  figures  we  give  to  the  three  indi- 
vidual intuitions  their  image,  we  bring  them  under  their 
schema.    We  can  draw  figures  or  a  figure,  but  we  cannot 

1  Werke,  14 Toll.,  1856-1861.  Life:  Hichelet,  1818;  Plitt,  1869-1871. 
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draw  figure.  To  bring  under  their  schema  is  to  deter- 
mine the  class  to  which  they  belong,  the  classes  always 
constituting  general  notions. — Lossius.  It  is  "a  mere  skel- 
eton of  a  concrete  thing  or  group  of  things  —  an  outline 
image  —  an  extremely  abstracted  whole." — Porter.^  3.  The 
schema  of  an  idea,  or  of  a  science,  is  the  plan  of  its  parts. — 
Kant.« 
Schema  Transcendental,  in  Kant,  the  reduction  of  a  pure 
or  a  priori  notion,  that  is,  a  category,  to  the  sphere  of  sense, 
by  connecting  it  with  phenomenon. 

SCHEMATISM,  the  reduction  of  a  Notion  to  the  sphere  of 
sense. — 1.  To  the  explication  of  our  cognition  —  the  S.  of 
analogy.  2.  To  the  enlargement  of  our  cognition  —  the  8. 
of  the  determining  of  the  object.  The  Sehematvim  of  pure 
reason  is  the  act  of  the  transcendentSal  imagination  which 
produces  a  schema;  the  procedure  of  the  understanding 
with  this  schema;  the  mode  in  which  the  understanding 
transfers  its  unity  thought  of  As  general,  transfers  it  to  the 
general  form  of  all  intuition ;  and  the  mode  in  which  spon- 
taneity and  receptivity  act  in  the  production  of  cognition. 

SCHEMATISTIC,  of  the  nature  of  the  schema;  S.  construc- 
tion. 8.  hypotyposis.  * 

SCHEMATIZE,  in  Kant,  to  render  a  notion  comprehensible 
by  analogy  with  something  sensible. — C.  C.  E.  Schmid.' 

SCHESIS  (Or.),  habitude;  state  of  anything  with  respect  to 
others. — ^Norris.  L.  J. 

*Sch  elastic. 
*Scholastio  Philosophy,  SollolaBticism.— According  to  Cous- 
in,* it  has  three  epochs :  1.  From  the  eleventh  century  to 
the  thirteenth,  and  the  organization  of  the  university  of 
Paris.  This  is  the  infancv  of  scholasticism.  2.  From  the 
thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  This  is  the  age  of  its 
manhood  —  when  all  the  great  universities  of  Europe  and 
the  great  religious  orders  flourished.  8.  From  the  fifteenth 
to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  is  the  period  of 
its  decay.  And  if  from  scholasticism  you  eliminate  theol- 
ogy, it  will  be  found,  as  a  philosophy,  to  be  the  quarrel 
between  nominalism  and  realism.    This  quarrel  may  also 


1  ffum.  Intellect,  268.     <  Rdn,  Vetn.,  861.     *  WOrUrbwli,  s.  v.     «  (Ewtrn  inidites 
tTAbelardy  lutrod.,  p.  46. 
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be  said  to  have  three  epochs:  1.  Its  birth,  occasioned  bj  a 
phrase  of  Porphyry's.  2.  After  the  struggles  of  this  period 
succeeded  the  apparent  reign  of  one  of  the  opinions.  3. 
The  opinion  wliich  had  been  vanquished  during  the  first 
period,  and  condemned  to  silence  during  the  second,  re- 
vived and  triumphed  in  the  third;  and  its  triumph  was 
the  time  of  scholasticism.  Of  these  three  periods,  the 
second  forms  the  golden  age  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  is  the  ag*  of  the  Dominicans,  Albertus 
Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Vincent  de  Beauvais;  of 
the  Franciscans,  Alexander  de  Hales,  Bonaventura,  Dans 
Scotus,  and  Roger  Bacon. — F.  V.  3. 

SCHOOL. — I.  Particular  system  of  doctrine,  with  its  adherents. 
2.  Scholastic. 

SCHOOLMAITi  writer  or  adept  in  the  scholastic  method. 

SCHOPENHAUER  (Arthur,  1788-1860),  Philosophy  ot  System 
of;  see  Pessimism. — ^The  world  is  my  mental  representation; 
the  principle  of  cognition  is  the  proposition  of  the  ground ; 
the  thing  in  itself  is  the  Will,  which  comes  into  phenomenon 
in  things^;  the  intelligible  character  in  man  is  free,  defined  by 
man  himself;  the  empirical  character  is  determined;  affirma- 
tion and  negation  of  the  will  to  live ;  asceticism ;  starvation.' 

^SCIENCE. — '^  Rationalized  knowledge.  It  is  identical  in  mean- 
ing with  philosophy;  but,  as  matter  of  convenience,  the 
word  ^  science '  has  come  to  be  applied  to  the  philosophy  of 
physical  existence ;  the  word  '  philosophy '  to  the  science  of 
mental  existence."  —  C.  F.  V.  For  the  different  views  on 
the  question  whether  philosophy  is  entitled  to  be  considered 
a  science,  see  Steudel.' 

♦Sciences  (the  Occult).    *Scientia  (Media).    ^Sciolist. 

"^SCIOMACHT.  —  "  Conflict  with  imaginary  foes."  —  C.  F.  V. 

SECOND  INTENTION.— See  Intention. 

*Seculari8m. 

SECUNDI  AD JACENTIS,  of  the  second  adjacent ;  an  expres- 
sion in  incorrect  Latin  applied  to  a  grammatical  sentence  or 
proposition  containing  only  two  parts,  the  subject  and  verb, 
without  a  distinct  copula.  —  Jevons. 

♦Secundum  Quid. 

»  U>»;.^  6  voIm.,  1S73,  1S74.  Fniiienstitdt:  A  Ltxikoti,  2  vol«.,  1871.  KmutUf 
B^r':r!e>/.  /Yoif,joinrnii,  105-li*2.  IIiirn»:  JimnuiJ  of  Speculative  FliUo9oph§^  I.  61,  233; 
VIII.  31G,  ct  ul.    «  Philomphie  im  Untris»,  I.,  i.  23-25. 
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SELECTION  NATUEAL.  —  See  Darwinism. 

SELF  ''is  that  conscious,  thinking  thing,  whatever  substance 
made  up  of  (whether  spiritual  or  material,  simple  or  com- 
pounded, it  matters  not),  which  is  sensible  or  conscious  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  capable  of  happiness  or  misery,  and  so  is 
concerned  for  itself,  as  far  as  that  consciousness  extends."  — 
Locke.^    See  Ego,  Person. 
Self^  in  its  combinations,  is  very  yarie<l.    S.  Activity  (Ger. 
SclbMiatigkeU),  in  Kant,'  ^'  absolute  freedom,  the  first  in  the 
series  of  conditions  in  respect  of  causes.'' 
S.  Approbation,  S.  Approval  (Ger.  Selbs(bUligung),  in  Kant,' 
*'the  subjective  operation  of  the  law  upon  feeling,  so  far  as 
the  pure  practical  reason  is  the  sole  cause." 
S.  CODSCionsness,  in  Kant,^  *'  Apperception,  the  mental  repre- 
sentation of  that  which  is  the  condition  of  all  unity,  yet  is 
itself  unconditioned,"  the  Ego.    ''  The  knowledge  which  the 
mind  has  of  itself  in  every  form  of  experience."  —  C.  F.  V. 
See  Steudel.^ 
S.  Contradictory,  in  Logic,  applied  to  a  term  which  combines 

contradictory  attributes  or  qualities. 
S.  Determination,  a  determination  whose  motive  force  lies 
within  the.  person  acting. — See  Liberty  Human,  Neces- 
sity. 

SELF-EVIDEWT,  "  carrying  the  evidence  of  truth  in  itself.  A 
self-evident  proposition  is  one  whose  terms  need  only  to  be 
understood  in  order  that  it  may  be  accepted  as  true."  —  C. 
F.V. 

*SELF-LOVE,  "  a  rational  regard  to  one's  own  good."— C.  F.V. 

*S€lfi8hne8s. 

*Sematology. 

SEMILOGICAL,  in  Logic,  applied  to  fallacies  distinct  from  the 
purely  logical.  They  are  the  first  six  enumerated  under 
Fallacy^  q.  v. 

*8EHSATI0V,  "  the  feeling  which  is  the  result  of  a  single  im- 
pression on  any  part  of  the  sensitive  organism." — C.  F.  V. 

*Sen8ation  and  Perception. 

SENSATIONALISM,  "  the  theory  which  makes  sensation  the 
sole  origin  of  human  knowledge.    Its  formula  is,  nihil  est  in 

^Hum.  Undfnt.,  B,  f  I.,  cli.  xxvil.,  ||f  17-?6.     *Rein.  rem.,  446.     *I\»cti»ch.  r«m., 
143.    «  Ji€in,  IVn.,  139  (401).    »  Philoiophie  im  Umrim,  I.,  i.  99-106;  ii.  62-65. 
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inteUeetUf  nisi  prim  fuerii  in  sensu^^  (C.  F.V.), — there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  understanding  which  was  not  prev'ionsly  in  the 
sense. 

*8EirSE,  SEKSES.-Dr.  T.  Brown/  Whewell.' 

*Sense  and  Idea.    ^Senses  (Reflex). 

SEHSEDy  perceived  by  the  senses. — ^Glanyille.  L.  J. 

^SENSIBILITY,  '*  capacity  for  receiving  impressions  belonging 
to  the  extremity  of  the  nerves  of  sensation,  wherever  situ- 
ated in  the  body.  This  stands  in  contrast  with  sensation." 
— C.  F.  V. 

^ensibles,  Common  and  Proper. 

*SENSISM,  SENSUALISM,  orSENSVISM  (see  SenBational- 
ism),  141  Ethics,  the  regarding  of  the  gratification  of  the 
senses  as  the  highest  good,  and  pain  aa  the  highest  evil. 

♦SENSITIVITY,  Sensibility,  q.  v. 

SENSOEIUM,  SENSORY.— Hartley,' Sir  I.  Newton/ Spencer.^ 

SENSUAL  (Lat.).— 1.  Metaphysical,  endowed  with  feeling  or 
sensation;  sensitive. — TertuUian.*  2.  ElhiccU,  devoted  to 
the  pleasures  of  sense. 

SENSUALISM. — 1.  Sensationalism,  q»  v,;  opposed  to  intellecta- 
allsm.    2.  See  Sensual,  2. 

SENSUALITY,  character  of  the  sensual^  q.  v.,.  whether  meta- 
physical or  moral. 

♦Sensus  Communis. 

SENTENCE,  INDICATIVE^  in  Logic,  the  grammatical  equiv- 
alent of  a  proposition,  or  of  a  number  of  propositions. 

SENTIENT,  adj,  and  noun,  mark  the  power  or  act  of  sensation 
or  perception. 

♦SENTIMENT,  "  a  form  of  feeling  consequent  on  a  judgment 
Moral  sentiments  are  forms  of  feeling  dependent  upon  judg- 
ments as  to  the  moral  actions  of  ourselves  and  others."— C. 
F.  V. 

♦Sentiment  and  Opinion. 

SEPARABLE,  is  applied  to  accidents  which  can  be  changed; 
opposed  to  inseparable^  which  can  never  be  changed*  Hence, 
Separability,  Separableness. 

SEQUENCE,  order  of  succession.— Mill.' 

SERIAL,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  series.— Spencer.* 

1  PfciV.  of  Mind,  Iwjt.  x.  •  iVop.  Org.  Ren.  Apkor^  b.  1.,  nph.  I.-t.  «  Oh  Mitm,  »ol.  L, 
p.  97.  4  In  L.J.  i  IMne.  qf  Ptuohol.  •Anim.,i3,  T  ^o^.,  pt.  i^  ch.  ▼<,  (  «.  •/Wrfagr, 
pt.  li.,  ch.  X.,  2  98. 
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SERIES,  sequence,  order. — Mill.* 

SETK  (Ger.),  translated  Esse,  or  Being,  and  signifying  bare, 

empty  existence,  admitting  of  no  predicates. — See  Werden, 

Wesen. 

*Sign. 

SIOEIFICATES  OF  A  TESM  are  things  denoted  or  signified 
by  it,  

SIMIL  ABS,  SUBSTITUTIOIT  OF,  a  principle  developed  by  Je- 
Yons  (1869),  in  cases  in  which  one  term  agrees  with  another 
to  the  extent  of  being  identical  with  it. 

^SIMILE.—See  Metaphor. 

SIMPLE.— See  Apprehensian,  CoHvenion. 

SIBf.-See  EviL 

♦Sincerity. 

SINGTTLAE.— See  Temi.  Applied  also  to  a  proposition  which 
has  a  singular  term  for  its  subject. 

SOCIAL,  relating  to  society. — Mill.' 

♦SOCIALISM,  "the  theory  which  advocates  community  of 
property,  on  the  ground  of  the  abrogation  of  personal  and 
individual  rights."— 0.  F.  V.  *See  Saint-Simonism. 

SOCIALIST,  adherent  to  the  theory  of  Socialism.— See  Latham.' 

♦Society  (Desire  of).    *Society  (Political,  Capacity  of). 

SOCIOLOGT,  or  SOCIAL  SCIEKCE,  "  treate  of  the  laws  of 
the  social  development  of  the  human  race." — C.  F.  V. 

SOLIPSISM.— 1.  In  Ethics,  egotism ;  2.  In  Metaphysics,  egoism, 
g,  v.,  limiting  existence  to  the  single  self  of  the  thinker. 

♦SOMATOLOGY.— See  ITature. 

SOME,  in  Logic,  sometimes  equivalent  to  all. — De  Morgan.* 

SOMETHnrO,  that  which  has  real  existence;  an  entity;  op- 
posed to  nothing,  q,  v.  Kant^  classifies  the  notion  of  Some- 
thing, thus :  1.  According  to  Quantity,  object  with  form  — 
ens  phenomenon,  2.  According  to  Quality,  concept  with 
object  —  ens  reale.  8.  According  to  Relation,  form  with 
object — ens  subsfaniiale,  4.  According  to  Modality,  object 
with  concept  —  enspossibUe, 

SOMBfAMBULISM  [s(ymnus,  sleep;  ambulo,  to  walk),  sleep- 
walking.— "  The  state  in  which  the  sleeper  prosecutes  active 
exercise,  with  observation  of  external  objects,  and  definite 

1  /yy.,  pt.  Iv.,  ch.  Yiii.,  H-    *  Logic,  pi.  vi.,  ch.  Ix.,  {  3.    •  Johrunn's  Dittionarp,  i.  ▼. 
♦  SyVabuf,  g  14.    »  Rein.  Vemui^ft,  848 ;  Melkl^ohn,  207, 208 ;  Mellln,  MargtmaUa,  78. 
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purpose  Iq  his  efforts.    In  this  state  the  eyes  are  commonly 
open,  but  bear  no  evidence  of  exercise  in  perception.     Yet 
external  objects  are  recognized,  and  are  avoided  or  utilized 
as  occasion  requires," — C.  F.  V.    See  Carpenter/  Horstius,' 
Richter.'  —  F.  V.  3.      Gleisberg  *  and  Perty  *  both  have  a 
story  of  a  fisherman  who,  finding  **  that  the  fish  were  gone 
from  his  live-box,  in  the  morning,  set  a  trap  for  the  supposed 
thief.    He  was  caught  in  it  himself.    He  had  gone  night 
after  night,  in  a  somnambulic  condition,  and  had  unlocked 
the  live-box,  and  let  the  fishes  out."    Schopenhauer:  "In 
somnambulism,  in  its  original  and  proper  sense  as  morbid 
sleep-walking,  there  takes  place,  as  in  magnetic  slumber,  a 
dreaming  of  the  <ictual,  which  reaches,  however,  only  to  what 
is  immediately  around,  because  that  is  sufficient  for  the  aim 
of  nature  in  a  case  of  this  soft.    For  a  condition  of  this  sort 
is  not  like  that  of  magnetic  sleep,  of  spontaneous  somnam- 
bulism, and  of  catalepsy ;  the  vital  force  does  not  in  it,  as  it 
does  in  them,  as  vis  medicatrix^  suspend  the  animal  life  to 
concentrate  its  entire  strength  on  the  organic  life,  that  it 
may  be  able  to  remove  the  disorders  which  are  prevailing  in 
that  life.     On  the  contrary,  in  consequence  of  a  morbid 
state,  to  which  the  age  of  puberty  is  most  subject,  it  here 
presents  itself  as  an  abnormal  superfluity  of  irritability, 
which  Nature  tries  to  throw  off,  by  the  walking  and  climbing 
in  sleep.     At  the  same  time  Nature  calls  forth  a  guardian 
of  the  sleeper  in  these  perilous  steps,  in  the  form  of  a  dream- 
ing of  the  actual,  which  extends  in  these  cases  only  to  what 
is  immediately  around,  because  this  is  sufficient  in  these 
cases  to  prevent  accidents.    The  dreaming  of  the  actual  has 
therefore,  in  these  cases,  only  the  negative  aim  of  preventing 
injuries,  while  clairvoyance  has  the  positive  aim  of  discover- 
ing aid  from  without;  in  this  originates  the  great  difference 
in  the  range  of  vision  in  the  two  cases."  •    "  Not  always  are 
the  objects  of  our  dreams  illusory;  there  is  a  condition  in 
which  we  sleep  and  dream,  but  we  dream  what  is  actually 
around  us.    This  condition  is  not  as  remote  from  waking  as 


1  Princip.  of  Human  Fhysiolog.^  1853,  {  827.  •  De  JVatera  diffierentiU  et  enuHt  enntm 
qui  dfirmientfs  ambulant.  Lips.,  1A93.  *  Diueriaiio  de  $tatu  mixta  somni  et  Tlj/ifur,  «fr^ 
Qoeth.,  1750.  *  Srelmltben  d  Thiers  u.  Menaehm  (1861),  166,  §  244.  B  /Uicke  in  d.  ver- 
horg.  Ltben  de$  Mtntehmgtisla  (1809),  85.    *  Partrgii^  2d  ed.,  1.,  277. 
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the  condition  of  the  ordinary  dream.  In  waking  from  it  the 
change  which  takes  place  in  us  is  merely  subjective;  we  sud- 
denly perceive  a  change  of  the  organ  of  our  perception.  It 
is  this  sort  of  dreaming  which  has  been  called  sleep-waking; 
not  as  if  it  might  be  a  state  between  sleeping  and  waking, 
but  because  it  may  be  designated  as  a  being  awake  in  sleep 
itself.  It  would  be  better  to  call  it  Wahrtraumen  —  dream- 
ing the  true."* 
Sonmambnlism,  as  associated  with  Magnetism,  Animal 
Magnetism,  and  ClaiiYoyance,  Attempts  to  Define  its 
Character,  on  the  part  of  those  who  accept  it  as  estab- 
lished.— La  Saulx :  ''The  soul  stands  in  connection  with  the 
soul  of  the  world  and  with  God,  and  in  prophetic  moments  the 
individual  soul  is  plunged  into  the  total  soul,  in  the  great  uni- 
versal sense  of  the  life  of  nature,  and  of  the  world  of  man." ' 
^5chelling:  "The  animals  are  natural  somnambulists,  and 
all  nature  is  in  somnambulism."'  Schopenhauer:  "The 
brain  with  its  consciousness  isolates  the  human  individuals ; 
the  unconscious  portion,  on  the  contrary,  the  vegetative  life 
with  its  ganglionic  system,  is  a  common  life  of  all,  by  means 
of  which,  in  exceptional  cases,  they  are  even  able  to  hold 
communication."  *  "  Animal  magnetism,  sympathetic  cures, 
magic,  second  sight,  dreaming  the  actual,  visions  of  spirits, 
and  visions  of  every  sort,  are  allied  phenomena,  branches  of 
one  trunk,  and  give  sure  and  irresistible  indications  of  a 
nexus  of  beings  which  rests  upon  a  wholly  different  order  of 
things  from  that  of  Nature y  whose  basis  is  the  laws  of  space, 
time  and  causality,  while  this  other  order  lies  deeper,  is  more 
primal,  and  more  direct.  Hence,  before  it  the  first  and  most 
general  laws  of  nature  are  invalid,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
purely  formal ;  here,  consequently,  time  and  space  no  longer 
separate  the  individuals,  and  the  dissociation  and  isolation 
which  rest  on  the  purely  formal  no  longer  impose  insepara- 
ble barriers  to  the  communication  of  thoughts  and  the  im- 
mediate influence  of  the  will."*  "  In  magnetic  somnambu- 
lism the  consciousness  is  duplicated :  two  series  of  cognitions 
arise,  each  coherent  in  itself,  but  completely  distinct  from 


1  Pitrrrga,  2c1  od.,  T.,  251-267.  S  Prophefifche  Km  ft.  drr  Mmitrhlichen  Seelr  (r:.^  , 
qiiotcHi  in  Stoiulcl,  rfn'l  im  rTmrisg,  I ,  fi.  172.  »  Werke:  Abtheilung  L,  Bd.  Til.  1V)1. 
«  mU  ah  mite,  II.,  372.    »  Parerga^  I^  282. 
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the  other;  the  wakiug  consciousness  knows  nothing  of  the 
somnambulic.  But  the  will  retains  in  both  the  same 
character,  and  remains  throughout  identical,  manifesting  in 
both  the  same  inclinations  and  aversions.  For  though  the 
function  may  be  duplicated,  the  essential  nature  cannot 
be."'  Wirth:  "The  perception  of  somnambulists  is  the 
perception  of  the  Total  Life  which  streams  through  all 
things;  the  somnambulists  are  immerged  into  the  ganglionic 
animal  life,  that  life  which  in  itself  immediately  feels  after 
and  feels  with  the  Universal  Life."  * 

*Sophism,  Sophister,  Sophistical,  Sophistry. 

*So  rites. 

SOBTAL,  marking  sort  or  species.— Locke.  L.  J. 

♦Soul. 

SOUL,  Attempts  in  Modem  PhiloBophy  to  Define.— Baggesen : 

"  It  is  not  /  that  think,  but  it  thinks  in  me ;  and  it  is  not  I 
that  am,  but  it  is  something  in  me."'  Carus:  "There  are 
three  stages  of  development  in  the  psychic  life :  unconscious 
psychic  life,  consciousness  of  the  world,  and  self-conscious- 
ness, represented  by  plant,  animal,  and  man ;  the  soul  of  man 
passes  successively  through  the  three  stages,  ultimately  con- 
serving them  by  comprehending  them  into  one  threefold 
being  in  himself."  *  Ghalybaus :  "  Spirit  is  a  substance,  im- 
mediately immanent  in  thinking,  or  of  which  thinking  in 
immediately  the  form  of  activity ;  spirit  is  thinking  substance 
—  the  soul  is  dynamically  present  in  the  entire  organism."* 
Cornelius  (of  the  School  of  Herbart) :  "  Beyond  doubt  the 
psychical  phenomena  are  the  result  of  a  reciprocal  action  of 
diverse  real  essences."  (Herbart's  "  Reals.")  " Therefore  we 
are  compelled  to  suppose  that  there  must  be  a  real  essence 
as  the  substantial  bearer  of  all  psychical  conditions.  This 
essence  is  the  soul.  It  must  stand  with  other  real  essences 
in  causal  relation,  in  order  to  the  generation  in  it  of  mani- 
fold internaji  conditions.  In  brief,  tlie  soul  needs  the  body, 
•  the  body  needs  the  soul." •  Drossbach :"  In  the  organism, 
formed  of  atoms,  which  are  spiritual  essences,  one  unfolds 
its  spiritual  force  to  the  point  of  self- consciousness;   this 


»  WcU.oU  Will*,  3d  ed.,  II.,  276.  *  Tfieorie  deM  Somnambulism,  222.  'Ztfehr.  r. 
FidiU,  xzxiv.  153.  *  Forleitungm  uber  Piycholoffie,  133.  ^  Zeittchr.  van  FichU,  xx.  M. 
•Zlsckr./ur  exaete  Phitotopk^  IV.,  9&-102. 
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atom,  which  as  gasiform  atom  interpenetrates  the  entire 
organism,  and  occupies  space  as  a  centre,  is  the  soul.  It  is 
invisible,  but  a  local  and  not  unphysical  essence.  The  mass 
of  the  brain  is  an  organized  state  of  living  essences,  which 
are  directed  by  one  of  their  own  number  in  the  midst,  as  a 
choir  of  music  by  their  leader."  *  Erdmann :  "  When  many 
single  constituents  give  up  their  separation  and  individu- 
ality in  order  that^u  internal  aim  may  hold  them  together, 
so  that  each  serves  the  other  and  in  this  serves  itself,  they 
form  a  soul-endowed  totality  —  they  have  a  soul.  Soul  is  in 
this  point  of  view  that  by  which  a  composite  becomes  an 
actual  whole  in  accordance  with  an  aim  immanent  in  it." ' 
Fechner :  ''  The  phenomena  of  body  and  soul  hang  together 
as  internal  and  external  phenomena  of  the  same  essence. 
This  primary  essence  is,  however,  nothing  more  than  the 
conjunction  of  phenomena  themselves  in  the  unity  of  a 
general  consciousness.  The  soul  becomes  aware  only  of  its 
own  proper  phenomena,  the  body  becomes  aware  only 
through  that  which  appears  of  it  to  the  soul  itself.  It  is  a 
common  essence  which  appears  externally  as  body,  internally 
as  soul."'  J.  G.  Fichte:  "The  Ego  posits  itself,  that  is, 
itself  and  its  being,  by  virtue  .simply  of  its  being.  That 
whose  being  (essence)  simply  consists  in  positing  itself  as 
being,  is  the  Ego,  as  absolute  subject.  As  it  posits  itself,  it 
is;  and  as  it  iff,  it  posits  itself.  The  Ego  is  consequently  ab- 
solutely and  necessarily  for  the  Ego.  What  is  not  for  itself, 
that  is,  is  not  conscious  of  itself,  is  not  Ego.  The  question  is 
sometimes  started :  What  was  I  before  I  came  to  self-con- 
sciousness ?  The  natural  answer  to  this  is :  /was  not  at  all, 
for  I  w^as  not  Ego.  The  Ego  is,  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  con- 
scious of  itself. —  The  possibility  of  the  question  involves  a 
confusion  between  the  Ego  as  subject.^  and  the  Ego  as  object 
of  the  reflection  of  the  absolute  subject,  and  is  in  itself 
wholly  inadmissible.  It  is  a  question  which  involves  the 
substratum  of  consciousness.  In  putting  it,  we  unawares 
ciddy  in  thinking,  the  absofvfe  subject  as  having  in  its  intui- 
tipn  that  substratum ;  that  is,  in  thinking,  we  add  unawares 
the  very  thing  which  we  ought  to  keep  abstract,  and  are 


1  HarmonU  der  ErgeJmisse  d.  Naturforachunff,  101-129.  229.    «  Pitfchologitch.  Brief ^ 
1  »5 1 .    >  Pky$icaJ.  und  pkilotopk.  Alometde/tr^^  ed.  2,  258, 259. 
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thus  involyed  in  self  contradiction.  We  can  tfaink  nothing 
without  thinking  into  it  our  Ego,  as  conscious  of  itself;  we 
can  never  make  an  abstraction  from  our  self-consciousuesb ; 
consequently,  no  questions  of  the  class  we  are  considering 
can  be  answered/'  "  In  the  Ego,  being  and  consciousness; 
coincide,  and  tliere  can  be  no  existence  of  the  Ego  without 
self-consciousness,  and  no  self- consciousness  without  an  ex- 
istence of  the  self."  "  The  substance  is  the  totality  of  its 
accidents;  nothing  more  is  embraced  in  it  than  the  accidents ; 
analyze  the  substance,  and  nothing  is  reached  but  accidents. 
An  enduring  substance,  or,  if  you  please,  a  bearer  of  acci- 
dents, is  not  to  be  thought  of;  one  accident  supports 
another."  "The  soul  is  no  more  than  nature;  it  is  phe- 
nomenon of  the  internal  sense.  But  we  must  frame  a  better 
notion  of  nature  than  that  it  is  a  dead  material  thing ;  we 
must  think  of  it  as  spiritual.  Nature  is  a  formal  image  of 
the  absolute,  and  its  supreme  point  is  man."  ^  I.  H.  Fichtc : 
"The  fact  of  self-consciousness  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
8Up]>08ition  that  the  soul  is  a  real  essence,  distinct  from  the 
organism,  capable  of  reflection  upon  itself,  that  is,  of  con- 
sciousness." "  No  dualistic  theory  has  the  power  to  estab- 
lish an  objective  doctrine  concerning  man.  It  can  do  this 
neither  in  its  fundamental  view,  nor  in  the  particular  results 
deduced  from  it."  "We  may  comprehend  the  results  of  our 
examination  in  the  three  propositions  which  follow:  a.  The 
spirit  of  man  is  individual  substance,  b.  The  faculty  of  con- 
sciousness ('  representation '),  which  is  properly  attributed  to 
it,  is  its  original  attribute,  by  no  means  coming  to  it  simply 
per  aocideiu,  e.  The  spirit,  finally,  is  not  simply  this  empty 
faculty  of  representation,  a  mirror  which  contains  nothing, 
which  waits  for  something  from  without  to  fill  it  (by  'ex- 
perience'), but  it  possesses  primarily  (pre-empirically)  certain 
fundamental  tendencies,  whose  operation  emerges  in  the 
process  of  consciousness,  in  which  they  come  into  view." 
"Soul  and  body  are  diverse  substances,  but  in  the  most  inti- 
mate union  and  mutual  interpenetration."  "The  soul,  as 
a  complex  of  conscious  activity,  requires,  of  necessity^  a  real 
substratum.     It  is  the  idea  of  its  body."     "Every  soul 


1  Grundlttge  d.  get.  Wh$*m*chuftidthr*'.  (179*,  IWW).    Werk^,  I.,  06,  07,  204-207, 33.1,  '/TO- 
84fi,  460-463;  II.,  212,  i>7»,  611,  642;  V^  264;  Nadiffeiassene  Werlee,  U  ^a,  271,  302. 
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acquires  for  itself  an  organic  body/'  "  The  external  material 
body  is  but  the  changing  image  of  the  internal  process  of 
soul  and  life."'  Friedrich  Fischer:  "No  soul,  no  spirit, 
exists  without  corporeal  basis.  The  soul  does  not  dwell  in 
the  interstices  of  any  organ,  as,  for  example,  the  brain,  but 
dwells  through  the  entire  organ,  and  pervades  it,  and  is 
omnipresent  within  the  nervous  system.  Man  takes  over 
into  himself  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  to  humanize  it. 
Spirit  is  but  a  higher-potency,  a  mere  continuation  of  devel- 
opment of  the  animal  soul,  and  the  animal  soul  itself  is  a 
mere  exaltation  of  the  vital  force  of  the  plant.  These  three 
principles  are  in  man,  in  virtue  of  his  self-consciousness, 
comprehended  into  one  and  the  same  £go."^  Fortlage: 
"  We  are  not  spirits  in  antithesis  of  the  body,  but  members 
in  the  universal  spirit,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  entire 
universe."'  Frohschammer:  "The  soul  is  a  substantial 
essence.  The  inmost  essence,  the  Ego,  is  unattainable  to  our 
cognition."*  German:  "The  soul  is  the  principle  of  the 
unity  of  our  spiritual  bodily  organism,  the  internal  central 
unity  of  the  functions  of  life.  It  is  related  to  the  body  as 
form  to  matter.  It  can  as  little  exist  without  body  as  form 
can  exist  separate  from  matter.  Nor  can  the  body  exist 
without  the  soul;  both  develop  and  involve  each  other. 
The  soul  permeates  the  entire  body ;  is  omnipresent  in  every 
molecule  of  it.  The  substratum  of  the  psychical,  however, 
is  one  which  is  extended  through  the  entire  world,  and 
linked  into  one  system  by  universal  force."  ^  Gdschel: 
"Remembrance  is  the  heart  of  self-consciousness,  and  of 
consciousness,  by  which  the  two  come  to  what  they  embrace ; 
it  is  the  condition  of  the  identity  of  the  Self  with  itself."  * 
Griesinger:  "Soul  without  respect  to  the  body,  and  the 
converse,  are  not  to  be  thought  of;  the  conception  of  the 
unity  of  the  two  is  to  be  held  fast.  The  soul  of  man  appears 
first  of  all  as  that  unity  —  which  pertains  to  the  animal  soul 
also — which  may  be  compared  with  accord  or  harmony.  It 
appears  also  as  a  higher  and  conscious  unity,  as  from  the 


1  ZUehr^  zii.  246;  xxv.  176-178;  Anthropologie,  90-101,  170,  257,286;  Seflen/rage, 
23;  J^ifchologU,  64;  SetUn/ortdauw,  53,  62,  104,  156-150,  206.  *  MrtnphyHk,  36-38: 
StU  der  Se^le,  8, 16.  »Zt$chr.  wm  Pichte,  xxx.  281.  *AtfienUum,  II..  11(5, 119.  »  Schfip- 
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alternations  of  the  states  of  the  soal,  one  unity,  seemingly 
abiding,  collects  itself,  the  Ego.  The  brain  seems  constantly 
burdened  with  a  multitude  of  modifications,  of  which  a  vast 
majority  abide  in  dim  repose,  while  only  a  few  intensive 
ones  come  forth  to  the  light  of  consciousness."^  Hegel: 
"The  pure  reference  to  myself — the  reflection  in  which  I 
no  longer  refer  myself  to  some  other,  but  refer  myself  to 
myself,  or  am  object  to  myself — this  is  the  Ego,  the  root  of 
the  infinite  being  itself.  It  is  the  complete  abstraction  from 
all  that  is  finite.  The  Ego  as  such  has  no  contents  given  by 
nature  or  immediate,  but  has  only  itself  as  contents,  as  it  i* 
only  by  means  of  abstraction  from  every  other.  This  pure 
form  is  at  the  same  time  its  contents.  At  first  the  Ego  is 
the  purely  indeterminate.  It  can,  however,  by  its  reflection, 
pass  from  indeterminateness  to  determinateness ;  for  ex- 
ample, to  seeing  and  hearing.''  "The  Ego  is  thinking;  'I 
think '  is  an  identical  proposition.  Ego  is  perfectly  simple. 
We  can,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  Ego,  say  we  think 
always,  for  Ego  is  always  the  simple  identity  with  itself,  and 
that  is  thinking."  "  The  body  is  the  same  life  as  the  soul, 
and  yet  they  may  be  spoken  of  as  lying  asunder.  A  soul 
without  body  would  be  nothing  living,  and  the  converse  is 
true.  The  existence  of  the  notion  is  its  body;  the  body 
obeys  the  soul  which  has  brought  it  forth.  The  germs  have 
the  tree  in  them,  and  embrace  its  total  force,  though  they 
are  not  yet  the  tree  itself.  The  tree  corresponds  entirely  to 
the  simple  image  of  the  germ.  A  body  which  did  not  cor- 
respond with  the  soul  would  be  a  pitiful  thing."  "  The  soul 
posits  and  produces  itself;  it  has  a  body  in  itself,  not  with- 
out which  it  composes  one  total  and  actual,  and  in  which 
it  is  omnipresent."  "The  soul  generates  the  unity  of  the 
body,  and  is  its  permeating  vital  force." '  Herbart :  "  We 
have  no  cognition  of  what  is  strictly  the  essence  of  our  soul 
—  we  cannot  reach  the  Ego  itaelf  with  our  consciousness. 
We  can  only  reach  it  in  the  constantly  shifting  modifications, 
as  it  thinks,  feels,  wills,  especially  as  it  possesses  the  power  of 
representation.  The  Ego  represents  itself  as  self- represent- 
ing; the  Self  again  is  the  self- representing,  and  so  on  infi- 


^2\ilholcgu'  u.  Therajw  d.  psychUch,  KrankheiitH.      *  Werke,  XVI 11^  21,  93;  XV. 
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nitely.  Thus  we  have  a  representing  without  anything 
represented,  which  would  be  a  manifest  contradiction,  a 
perpetual  circle ;  and  we  are  forced  to  confess  that  the  Ego 
is  itself  unknown,  possesses  no  representation  of  itself;  con- 
sequently is  no  Ego.  The  Ego  is  a  complexion  of  purely 
accidental  marks,  a  complexipn  which,  when  all  these  marks 
are  separated  from  it,  is  equivalent  to  zero.  If  we  remove 
the  individual  distinction,  nothing  is  left  but  an  empty 
place.  We  should,  in  this  case,  have  to  think  of  our  Ego  as 
a  mathematical  point  in  the  centre  of  things.  The  Ego 
knows  itself  only  iis  a  limitless  train  of  representations.  The 
question,  therefore.  What  is  the  Ego?  is  eternal  and  un- 
answerable." "  These  representations  are  the  self-preserva- 
tions of  the  Ego.''  '*  The  soul  is  a  simple  essence  without 
parts,  and  without  plurality  in  its  quality,  whose  intellectual 
manifoldness  is  conditioned  by  a  varied  concurrence  with 
other  and  yet  other  real  essences.  In  this  concurrence  the 
soul  remains  as  a  simple  subject  with  manifold  modifications 
working  together  and  counterworking."  *  Horn :  "  The  Ego 
can  as  little  be  demonstrated  as  the  world  can.  There  is  no 
room  for  more  than  faith  in  its  reality.  If  we  propose  to 
penetrate  to  the  substance  of  the  soul,  we  must  make  an  ab- 
straction of  it  from  the  accidents,  sensations,  perceptions, 
etc.  When  we  do  this,  however,  nothing  remains  but  the 
pure,  empty  Ego  —  an  empty  notion,  a  constant  echo  which 
can  only  repeat  itself.  That  the  Ego,  nevertheless,  does  not 
surrender  its  unity,  lies  in  the  continued  consciousness  which, 
however,  has  its  ground  in  feeling  only."'  Kant:  ^*The 
Ego,  as  subject  or  substratum  of  all  inhering  accidents,  i.s 
substantiality.  It  is  in  this  case  alone  we  can  have  direct 
perception  of  substance;  we  have,  in  fact,  derived  the  notion 
of  substance  in  general  from  the  Ego.  The  Ego  is  an  abso- 
lute unity,  and,  as  it  is  no  object  of  outward  sense,  is  imma- 
terial ;  and  though  it  is  present  in  space,  and  operates  in  it, 
occupies  no  space,  and  has  no  special  place  in  the  body." 
''As  simple  substance,  it  does  not  rise  or  pass  away  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature;  it  is  not  begotten  with 
the  body,  nor  is  it  dissolved  with  it.    The  body  is,  rather, 
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but  the  form  of  the  soul;  and  birth,  life,  and  death  are  but 
the  diverse  conditions  of  the  soul.  Birth  is  not  its  beginning ; 
rather,  does  that  which  had  previously  been  in  a  spiritual 
life,  come  by  birth  into  a  prison,  a  cave  which  restrains  it 
in  its  spiritual  life/'    "The  conception  of  soul  can  only  be 
reached  by  deductions.    It-can  be  no  concept  of  experience, 
and  we  know  not  how  the  soul  enters  into  the  body."    **  An 
immaterial  thinking  essence,  endowed  with  consciousness,  is 
a  spirit.    Spiritual  essences  are  essences  which  are  indeed 
united  with  a  body,  but  which  can  continue  their  modifica- 
tions, their  thinking  and  willing,  though  they  be  separated 
from  the  body.     If  the  soul  can  do  this,  it  is  of  a  spiritual 
nature.    We  can  only  think  problematically  of  immaterial 
incorporeal  spirits  as  possible ;  we  cannot  demonstrate  their 
existence ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  possible  to  adduce 
any  a  priori  reason  against  them."  ^    Kirchmann :   "  The 
existence  of  the  soul  consists  in  feeling  and  desire." '   Kym : 
"  Consciousness  comes  from  the  firmly  founded  relation  of 
the  mental  modifications,  a  founding  which  implies  a  some- 
thing, relatively  in  repose,  which  transcends  in  force  the 
single  modifications.    This  thing  of  relative  repose  is  the 
Ego."'     Leibnitz:  "The  senses  furnish  the  material  for 
thinking,  without  which  thinking  would    be  impossible. 
Created  souls  and  spirits  cannot  dispense  with  instruments 
of  sense,  and  sense  modifications.    About  what  could  a 
rational  being  think,  if  there  were  no  movebient,  no  matter, 
no  sensea?    Hence,  there  is  no  rational  creature  without  an 
organic  body,  no  created  spirit  separated  from  all  matter."  * 
Lichtenberg:  "  We  know  nothing  in  us  but  the  existence  of 
our  sensations,  mental  representations,  and  thoughts.     We 
ought  to  say,  *  It  thinks,'  as  we  say,  *  It  lightens.'    To  say 
'  CogUOy   is  already  to  say  too  much,  if  we  translate  it '/ 
think.' "  *    Lotze :  "  The  what  of  the  soul,  its  nature,  comes 
as  little  into  view  as  does  the  essential  nature  of  things  in 
general ;  the  essential  nature  of  the  soul  in  itself  remains 
unknown  to  us,  before  it  comes  into  a  situation  within  which 
alone  its  life  unfolds  itself.    Though  the  coming  forth  of  an 


1  Yorluungm  liber  Mstaphptik,  138-254  ;  Wtrk«,  VII.,  60-78.  •  nUomph.  M<maf$k^ 
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Intel lectual  condition  cannot  be  derived  from  those  attributes 
of  matter  to  which  we  have  respect  when  we  call  it  matter, 
yet  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  our  supposing  that  in  the  cor- 
poreal element  there  is  besides  those  attributes  a  treasure  of 
inner  life,  which  finds  opportunity  for  manifestation  in  what 
we  call  intellectual  life.  The  visible  substance  may  carry 
on  a  double  life,  externally  appearing  as  matter,  internally, 
on  the  contrary,  moved  intellectually.  But  the  £Eict  of  the 
unity  of  consciousness  compels  us,  in  the  explanation  of  the 
intellectual  life,  to  put  in  the  place  of  that  visible  substance 
a  supersensuous  essence  as  supporter  of  the  phenomena^  and 
to  suppose  that  there  is  a  completely  indivisible  unity  in  the 
subject  which  exercises  the  comprehending  activity  of  con* 
sciousness.  Thus  we  attain  a  conviction  of  the  supersensu- 
ous unity  of  tlie  soul.  The  soul  is  also  the  focus  into  which 
flow  together  the  movements  of  the  bodily  life  which  play 
hither  and  thither.  The  soul  neither  arises  from  the  body, 
nor  from  nothing,  but  goes  forth  from  the  substance  of  the 
infinite  with  the  same  substantiality  which  pertains  to  all 
the  actual  in  nature,  which  has  sprung  from  the  same  infinite 
source.  The  soul  neither  comes  fortuitously  to  this  or  that 
particular  body,  nor  does  the  body  create  the  soul  by  its 
organization ;  rather  are  souls  a  creation  of  tlie  Infinite,  who, 
in  this  creation,  proceeds  by  a  self-given  law«  Our  person- 
ality is  not,  however,  compounded  of  body  and  soul ;  rather 
does  our  true  essence  lie  exclusively  in  the  soul,  and  the 
body  is  but  the  most  intimately  affianced  part  of  the  external 
world,  which  a  higher  power  has  given  us  as  exclusively  our 
own."  '^  The  definite  seat  of  the  soul  is  in  the  brain,  in  a 
structureless  parenchyma,  into  which  all  the  nerve-filaments 
run  together."  ''The  spirit  is  something  higher  than  the 
soul.  In  the  spirit  is  the  unity  of  our  being,  our  true  Ego. 
The  soul  is  but  an  element  in  its  service.  At  death  the  soul 
passes  away,  the  spirit  ripens  to  a  new  existence." '  Mai- 
mon :  "  The  soul  is  a  substance ;  that  is,  it  must  be  thought 
of  by  us  as  the  same  8ubject  in  diverse  conditions,  if  its 
modifications  are  to  be  regarded  as  possessed  of  objective 
reality."*     Mehring:   "The  human  soul  is  a  self-compre- 
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bending,  personal  being,  wbose  essential  cbaracter  is  that  it 
becomes  itself  object  and  problem  of  investigation,  cognition, 
and  science."    ^'  The  soul  is  neither  subject  nor  predicate, 
but  the  copula,  the  movement,  the  energy,  which  unites  the 
two."    "In  the  sphere  of  the  inorganic  the  soul  reveals 
itself  as  aniraa  mundi  —  soul  of  the  world;  but  it  would  be 
an  error  to  identify  this  with  God.      In  the  elementary,  this 
psychic  shows  itself  as  movement;   in  the  crystalline,  as 
formation.    In  the  organic  it  comes  to  unity  of  the  material 
itself,  and  changes  it  into  its  own  nature."  ^     Planck :  **  The 
organizing  and  spiritual  principle  is  in  its  origin  corporeal, 
for  only  the  corporeal  can  work  upon  the  corporeal ;  spirit, 
therefore,  is  only  possible  as  the  internal  personality  of  a 
corporeal  being."*     Reiff  (following  J.  G.  Fichte):  "The 
Ego  is  the  constant  process  of  detaching  ourselves  from 
nature,  and  of  being  in  nature,  object  to  ourselves."  *  Rosen- 
kranz:  "Spirit  is  the  idea  cognizing  itself.    This  definition 
is  sufficiently  general  to  cover  both  the  divine  and  human 
spirit."  *    Schaller :  "  It  is  thoroughly  wrong  to  say  that  the 
soul  is  something  which  has  percipience,  is  a  percipient 
subject,  for  such  language  really  means  that  the  soul  is  a 
lifeless  thing  which  lives,  an  impercipient  thing  which  has 
percipiency.    The  soul  is  rather  the  act  of  perception  itself, 
and  this  process  is  its  substantiality.   It  is  percipient  subject, 
in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  at  every  moment  it  ezalta  the 
divisible  corporeity  to  an   articulate  indivisible  whole."* 
Schelling:  "  My  Ego  is  only  so  far,  and  can  be  thought  only 
so  far,  as  it  thinks  itself;  it  is  only  because  it  thinks  itself, 
and  it  thinks  itself  only  because  it  is.    It  brings  itself  forth 
by  its  thinking — by  absolute  causality."*    These  citations 
are  from  Schelling's  earlier  or  Fichtean  period.     We  now 
give  some  from  his  later  writings:  "The  Ego,  or  human 
spirit,  abstracted  irom  its  powers  and  acts,  is  nothing.    The 
soul  is  not  something  existing  in  itself,  and  which  could  con- 
sequently exist  if  it  neither  felt,  nor  thought^  nor  willed." 
"The  soul,  as  it  exists  by  relative  antithesis  to  the  body. 


1  Pkxlc9ophuch'knti9ehiM  GrundsStge  der  Selbsttrketmtnim  odor  SedmUkn,  I^  ^  1-18 : 
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consequently  not  in  itself,  appears  only  by  this  antithesis  as 
determined  to  existence.  It  is  on  the  one  side,  one  with  the 
body,  and  on  the  other  it  is  the  infinite  cognizing.  To  the 
soul,  so  far  as  it  is  finite,  we  must  ascribe  all  the  relations 
which  are  of  necessity  ascribed  to  the  body.  In  its  infinite 
cognizing,  the  infinite  thinking  has  become  objective.  On 
this  being,  at  once  subjective  and  objective,  infinite  and 
finite,  rests  the  Ego.  It  is  the  unity  of  the  subjective  and 
objective."  "  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  body  opposed  to 
the  soul."  "  We  give  the  name  of  spirit  to  the  power  which, 
in  its  being  exterior  to  itself,  still  abides  with  itself."^ 
Schellwien :  **  The  soul,  the  consciousness  a  posteriori^  is 
nothing  but  the  individual  being,  so  far  as  it  is  conscious, 
and  can  neither  be,  nor  be  thought  of,  apart  from  that  in- 
dividual being."  "  Human  monads  have  existed  from 
eternity ;  otherwise  they  could  never  emerge  into  phenom- 
enon."^ Schopenhauer:  ''The  individual  is  not  thing  in 
itself,  but  is  phenomenon  only.  It  is  purely  impossible 
for  us  to  be  conscious  of  ourselves,  independently  of  the 
objects  of  knowing  and  willing.  When  we  enter  into  our- 
selves, and  begin  to  reflect  on  ourselves,  we  lose  ourselves  in 
a  fathomless  emptiness,  in  a  darkness  in  which  all  cognition 
ceases,  and  we  grasp  nothing  but  an  insubstantial  spectre. 
The  Ego  itself  remains  after  it  all  a  riddle.  The  soul  has  no 
definite  seat  in  the  brain.  The  notion  of  an  immaterial  soul 
dwelling  in  the  brain  has  nothing  to  justify  it.  It  is  an 
hypothesis  without  foundation  and  without  utility,  to  which 
nothing  has  led  but  timidity  in  the  presence  of  the  question, 
How  the  brain  can  think." '  Schwarz :  "  The  rise  of  the 
subjective  spirit  is  a  self-lifting  of  the  one  profoundest 
essence  presenting  itself  in  the  universe.  The  subjective 
spirit  is  at  once  the  consummation  of  nature,  and  specifically 
different  from  nature.  The  human  soul,  which  is  essential 
spirit,  is  energy  over  the  body,  and  entelechy  in  itself.  The 
subjective  spirit  is  at  once  microcosmos,  and  microtheos. 
It  is  microcosmos  as  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  nature ;  it  is 
microtheos  as  the  consummation  of  the  self-revelation  of 
God."*    Striimpell:  "The  word  Ego  implies  a  very  com- 

»  Wrrke,  II.,  193-1 W ;  IV.,  283-290 ;  V.,  270 ;  H.. !!.,  57.  «  Seyn  und  Bewmittitejni,  1 1 T, 
122.  8  Welt  ah  WiUt,  1^  827,  Anm,  ^GoU^Natur  u.  MtMKh,  71-74;  Aoacie^Jahr- 
backer^  I.,  Iv.  64-67. 
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plicated  process  of  thought,  dependent  on  mnitifarious 
causal  relations/'^  Tittniann:  ''The  soul  in  its  dim  un- 
conscious nocturnal  life  is  far  more  than  in  its  conscious- 
ness."* Ulrici:  "The  Ego  in  each  individual  moment^  in 
which  it  knows  and  speaks  of  itself,  designates  no  more  than 
the  soul  in  some  or  other  of  the  definite  modifications  proper 
to  it  —  designates  it  as  sentient  (feeling),  concipient,  willing 
soul  over  against  the  individual  objects  of  consciousnesM. 
Only  in  such  a  determinate  modification,  which  we  are  to 
distinguish  from  the  unity  of  its  essence,  is  the  soul  in  each 
individual  moment  of  conisciousness  immanently  objective  to 
itself.  But  to  these  individual  mutable  moments  are  opposed 
a  continuity  and  steadfastness  of  self-consciousness,  and  by 
the  side  of  the  multifarious,  variously  shifting  contents  there 
comes  into  play  at  every  moment  the  consciousness  of  the 
unity  and  identity  of  the  Ego;  and  this  consciousness, 
though  it  may  be  dim  and  undefined,  attends  every  act  of  our 
intellectual  life.  The  Ego  which  now  apprehends  itself  as 
sentient,  or  percipient,  now  as  putting  forth  effort,  willing, 
etc.,  knows  itself  at  the  same  time  as  one  and  the  same,  the 
same  abiding  self.  It  is  but  an  expression  of  this  conscious- 
ness of  unity  when  we  speak  of  our  own  soul,  and  impute  to 
it  this  or  that  predicate;  that  is,  when  we  distinguish  our 
own  soul,  with  its  manifold  characteristics,  from  ourselves, 
and  in  this  act,  implicitly  contrast  ourself  as  unity  with  the 
mutation  and  manifoldness  of  our  intellectual  life;  or  when 
we  ascribe  to  our  Ego  consciousness  and  self-consciousness, 
and  thus  distinguish  the  Ego  from  ourselves,  the  E^  from 
the  Ego."  "The  Ego  is  butthe  one  unchanging  power  and 
activity  of  the  distinction  itself;  it  is  that  through  which 
alone  consciousness  and  self-consciousness  arise.  This 
power  we  apprehend  as  our  own  inmost  self,  and  distinguish 
it  from  the  limited  Ego  of  self- consciousness;  it  lies  endur- 
ingly  as  the  basis  of  the  unchanging  unity  of  consciousness 
and  self-consciousness,  through  all  the  alternation  of  that 
which  passes  through  them.  Thus  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinctive character  of  the  soul  lies  in  that  one  fundamental 
power  of  the  distinction  which  is  constantly  operative  in  the 
same  way."     **Tho  substance  of  the  spirit  consists  in  the 


^i^^AcAr.  ».  Fichte^  xxvii.  lb*.  ^Aphorinntu,  S4. 
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activity  distinguishing  itself  in  itself,  by  which  the  spirit 
posits  itself  as  the  uni^  of  manifold  moments."  ^  Weisse : 
**  The  psychic  life  is  to  be  regarded,  if  not  as  a  product  of 
matter,  yet  as  au  educt  of  matter."  *  Wirth :  "  The  ideal, 
which  exists  in  all  points  of  the  body  as  the  simple  unity, 
and  as  constantly  incorporates  itself,  as  it  returns  from  the 
outer  into  itself,  is  the  soul  of  the  body.  The  spirit  is  some- 
thing ideal,  which  without  the  body  as  a  substratum,  and 
without  the  expression  through  the  bodily  senses,  could  not 
be  thought  of  and  could  not  operate  extrinsical ly.  It  is  but 
the  ideal  form  of  the  body,  and  the  body  is  therefore  the 
necessary  organ  of  its  activity.  It  is  the  unsensuouB  power 
of  the  body ;  no  power,  therefore,  and  consequently  not  the 
soul,  can  be  thought  of  without  such  a  sensuous  substratum. 
The  body,  on  the  other  hand^  is  the  ideal  form  of  the  soul ; 
that  which  is  originally  formed  by  the  soul,  or  constantly 
coming  into  formation."  *^  Spirit,  or  soul,  and  body  in  man 
are  the  different  life-poles  of  one  and  the  same  human 
primary  essence.  The  spirit  is  the  primary  essence  as  re- 
flexive unity  with  itself,  as  controlling  personality,  true 
entelechy,  existing  for  itself,  infusing  soul  into  the  bodily 
organism."' — See  Porter,*  Steudel.* 
*8oill  of  the  World. —  Anima  mundi,  q.  v, 

SOUND,  the  sense-perception  of  which  the  ear  is  the  organ.  — 
See  Porter,*  Ulrici.' 

♦SPACE.  — See  Aristotle,*  Sam.  Clarke,"  Crusius,"  Des  Cartes," 
Epicurus,"  Hamilton,"  Hobbes,"  Kant,**  Leibnitz,'*  Locke," 
Herbert  Spencer,"  Whewell.'* 
Spaoe  and  Time.—  See  Time  and  Spaoe. 

SFECIALIZATIOB',  the  restriction  of  a  name  to  a  narrower 

I  Glauhen  nnd  Winsnt,  r4-6C;  XciUcfir.  ron  Fidde^  xxxvi.  232,  234;  GoU  u.  die  Natur^ 
414-117;  Stj*tem  der  Logik,  343,  344.  ^ZUchr.  r.  Pichte,  xxix.  36-54.  »  TheoH«  des 
,^;nmnamtntlv(mtu,  176-191,  202,  203;  ZHUchr.  v.  Fickle,  xxxIt.  107.  *  Btimnn  InMUct, 
6-00,>13*,  180.  ifinlofopkie  im  Umriv,  I.,  ii.  41-114.  ^  Human  lutelltcL,  143.  1  Lrib 
u.  Seeh,  268-292.  »  >J ii* c. pAy*.,  IV.,  14,  seq.;  Buhle  Getch.,  I.,  312;  Z</ir6.,  II.,  f  294. 
•A  collection  of  pap^r8,1717.  ^^ liuMe  Gefch,,  V.,  29;  L</<r&.,g  2013.  "  Princip.  P/iHas. 
Pars  Secund.,  %  x.-xiv.  "  Dingers  Laertiuf,  1.  x.,  §§  38-42.  '^^  DiKUition*  (Am.  ed.), 
3G,  572:  I^ie  (Am.  ed.),  73,  74:  Mttaphynes  (Am.  ed.),  346,  401,  525;  Reid,  841-817, 
861,  878,  882.  H  IHtUo».  I^ima,  ch.  vii.  "Cnf.  d.  rein.  Vemunft,  37-69.  WQ/xra,  Erd' 
mnnvy  xcix.  ^f  Hum.  Understanding,  Book  II.,  ch.  xlH.  ^  Principle*  of  Psgcholngy, 
^  PhUog.  nf  Inductive  Sciences,  pt.  i.,  b.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  g  1. 
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class,  the  extension  being  decreased  and  the  intension  in- 
creased— opposed  to  Generalization. 
Specialization,  special  determination. — Spencer.' 

SPECIALIZE,  differentiate  or  determine  in  a  special  manner. 
— Spencer,* 

^SPECIES  (Lat.),  a  seeing;  that  which  is  seen,  outward  appear- 
ance ;  that  which  is  seen  by  the  miiid,  idea,  notion ;  tlie 
particular  thing  at  which  we  look^  particular  sort,*  kind,  or 
quality  (Ger.  Art). — In  the  scholastic  use  a  special  idea  was 
called  a  species,  a  common  nature  agreeing  to  several  indi- 
viduals, as  horse  is  species  to  the  name  of  a  particular  horse, 
e.  g.f  Goldsmith  Maid.  In  Logic,  genus  and  difference 
make  the  species,  as  rational  and  animal  constitute  man,  so 
that  in  reality  the  species  contains  the  genus,  that  is,  implies 
it.  In  the  philosophy  of  nature,  Whately  says,  "  Species, 
when  applied  to  organized  beings,  is  always  applied,  when 
we  are  speaking  strictly  as  naturalists,  to  such  individuals  as 
are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  a  common  stock,  or  which 
might  have  so  descended ;  to  wit,  which  resemble  one  another, 
to  use  Cuvier's  expression,  as  much  as  those  of  the  same 
stock  do."  Prichard  says,  "the  meaning  attached  to  the 
word  species  is  very  definite  and  intelligible;  it  includes 
only  the  following  conditions,  namely,  separate  origin  and 
distinctness  of  race,  evinced  by  the  constant  transmission 
of  some  characteristic  of  organization."  Dr.  Carpenter: 
"  When  it  can  be  shown  that  two  races  have  had  a  separate 
origin,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  of  different  species ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  proof,  this  is  inferred  when  we  see  some 
peculiarity  of  organization,  characteristic  of  each,  so  con- 
stantly transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring  that  one  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  lost,  or  the  other  to  have  acquired  it 
through  any  known  operation  of  physical  causes."  T.  Vernon 
Wollaston :  "  While  genus  is  merely  suggestive  of  a  particu- 
lar position  which  a  creature  occupies  in  a  systematic  scale, 
species  expresses  the  actual  creature  itself,  belongs  to  a  single 
race  alone,  which  it  therefore  exclusively  indicates."  Dar- 
win: "In  considering  the  origin  of  species,  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  a  naturalist,  reflecting  on  the  mutual  affinities 
of  organic  beings,  on  their  embryological  relations,  their  geo- 

1  Prin.  of  Fkgehokffv,  p.  007.  *  Jndmct.  of  Biology,  pt.  il.,  ch.  vii. 
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graphical  distribution,  geological  succession,  and  other  such 
facts,  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  each  species  had  not 
been  independently  created,  but  had  descended  like  varieties 
from  other  species;  but  such  a  conclusion,  even  if  well 
founded,  would  be  unsatisfactory,  until  it  could  be  shown 
how  the  innumerable  species  inhabiting  this  world  have  been 
modified  so  as  to  acquire  that  perfection  of  structure  and  co- 
adaptation  which  most  justly  excites  our  admiration/'  Dar- 
win's answer  has  stamped  his  name  upon  the  system.  Owen  : 
"  One  main  aim  of  Cuvier's  successors  is,  and  long  will  be,  to 
determine  whether  there  be  any  point  at  which  the  mutation 
of  a  species  necessarily  stops."  —  See  Carpenter,*  Darwin,'' 
Owen,*  Prichard,*  Whately,*^  T.  Vernon  WoUaston,* 

SPECIES  AHD  OBQANISMS  (Else  of).- See  Darwinism. 
Steudel.^ 
*Species  in  Perception. 

SPECIPIC,  determining  species,  or  determined  by  species. 

SFECIPIGATE,  mark  by  notation  of  specific  qualities.    Sir  M. 
Hale. — L.  J. 
*Specification,  Specificness  (The  Principle  of).    *Specificati()n 
(Process  of). 

*SPECULATIOir.— The  speculative  part  of  philosophy  is  meta- 
physics ;  "  that  which  carries  us  into  a  region  transcending 
experience,  and  which  has,  therefore,  been  named  trans- 
cendental."—C.  F.  V. 

8PIN0ZISM,  the  System  of  Spinoza,  Pantheism— God  the 
one  Substance,  phenomenal  beings  its  modes.* 

SPIRIT.— See  Mind,  Soul. 
Spirit  and  Ego.  —  See  Ego,  Soul. 
Spirit  and  Matter.  —  See  Matter. 

SPIBITVALISM.— 1.  The  doctrine  of  the  substantiality  of 
spirit — opposed  to  Materialism.  2.  The  doctrine  that  spirits 
manifest  their  presence  by  rapping  and  similar  manifesta- 
tions. 

SPIEITTTALITT,  of  the  nature  of  spirit,  immateriality,  as  S. 
of  the  soul. 

1  Princip.  of  Fkynology^  1851,  §  737.  *  Origin  "/  »^«cj>«,  2.  »/«  Brande  and  0}x'$ 
Dictiontiry.  ^Physic,  ffut.  of  Mankind^  b.  il.,  cli  i.,  Beet.  I.  ^  Jjogic^  b.  Iv.,  ch.  ▼.,  §  1. 
•  Varitdinn  of  Spftcie^  ch.  vi.  f  Philofopkie  hn  Umriss,  I.,  i.  407-478.  *8ee  Spinoza, 
Worku  in  TVnlotnphitche  Bibliothek,  with  notw  by  Kirclinmnn ;  editiouB  by  OfrtJrc*r 
(1830),  Bruder  (1843-1846);  Ethics,  Tr.  by  Willis,  1870,  D.  D.  8.,  New  York  (Van  No»- 
trand),  1876. 
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""SFOVTANEITY,  8P0NTAVE0USNE88, ''  the  cbaractenstic 
of  an  occasional  act,  springing  from  the  single  and  imme- 
diate operation  of  the  laws  of  exercise  belonging  to  a  mental 
power.  We  have  examples  of  spontaneity  in  the  unex- 
pected  play  of  memory,  or  in  the  rise  of  pity  at  the  sight 
of  suffering.  Spontaneity  thus  stands  conlruKtcd  with  the 
uniform  play  of  fixed  law  in  the  physical  world,  and  with 
mental  activity,  which  is  the  result  of  volition." — C.  F.V. 

^Spontaneous. 

""STANDAEB  OF  VIETUE,  "is,  1.  primarily,  moral  law;  2, 
proximately,  the  Divine  Will ;  3.  ultimately,  the  moral  per- 
fection of  the  Deity.  It  is  the  law  of  God,  whether  dis- 
covered by  conscience  or  presented  in  Revelation." — C.  F.  V. 

*STAT£  OF  MIKD,  "  an  expression  employed  to  describe  each 
successive  form  of  our  experience,  however  complex."  — 
C.  F.  V. 

♦Statistics. 

STATUTE  (Lat),  a  thing  laid  down  or  decided;  ordinance. 
Hence  Statutory,  enacted  by  statute,  applied  in  ethics  to 
morality. — Steudel.* 

*STOICS. —  In  morals,  their  maxim  was  to  live  agreeably  to 
nature  (dfioAoyov/aiwjc  ry  ^vou  i^^v).  —  See  Diogenes  Laertius, 
Zeno.    Oxford  Essays,  1858.—  F.  V.  3, 

SUBALTEEN  (Lat.),  one  under  the  other:  the  propositions  A 

1,  and  £  O  are  called  subalterns  ;  or  we  may  say  more  exactly 
that  I  and  O  are  respectively  the  subaltemales  of  A  and  £, 
each  of  which  is  a  subaKemans,  I  and  O  are  subconiraries, 
each  of  the  other,  the  name  connoting  a  less  degree  of  con- 
trariety than  exists  between  A  and  £.  Subaltern  also  marks 
all  intermediate  genera  and  species  of  the  chain  from  ««m- 
mum  genus,  to  infima  species,  —  Jevons. 

^SUBJECT,  OBJECT  (Subjective,  Objective).—!.  Substance. 

2.  Subject,  the  mind ;  object,  that  on  which  the  mind*s  atten- 
tion is  directed,  whether  it  be  something  within  or  some- 
thing without.  Subjective,  pertaining  to  the  mind,  as  ob- 
servant or  reflective.  Objective,  pertaining  to  the  thing  on 
which  the  mind's  attention  is  directed;  having  validity  or 
reality  apart  from  the  mind's  contemplation. — C.  F.V. 

Subject,  fn  Logic,  the  first  term  of  a  proposition,  the  underlying 

1  rkilutaphit  im  Umriu^  11^  i.  au&-232. 
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matter,  about  which  something  is  asserted — opposed  to predi- 
ecUe, 
Subject-Object,  the  mind  itself  as  object  of  its  own  perception. 

SUBJECTIVE  (SUBJECTIVELT),  of  or  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
ject, in  Logic,  and  Metaphysics,  applied  to  the  sense  of 
terms.  De  Morgan:^  to  appearances  in  motion.  Sir  I. 
Herschel :  ^  to  vanity  and  impatience.  Schwegler : '  to  prin- 
ciples of  thought  and  sense ;  the  form  of  knowledge.  T.  H. 
Stirling :  *  to  the  self-dependent  act  of  thought.  Whewell.^ 
Subjective,  in  .^thetics,  to  mark  art  as  influenced  by  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  artist  —  as  in  Kubens  and  Rembrandt. 

*Subjectivism. 

"SUBLIME  (THE).— See  Dr.  T.  Brown.* 

SUBORDINATE,  in  Logic,  marks  one  clause  or  proposition 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  subject  or  predicate  of  another. 

SUBEEPTIOli'  (Lat.),  obtaining  by  unfairness;  fallacy  pro- 
duced by  false  impressions  on  the  senses;  fallacy  iu  Logic, 
produced  by  carelessness,  wandering  of  mind,  or  haste. 

"SUBSISTENTIA,  subsistence. 

♦SUBSTANCE.  —  Coleridge,^  Ingleby,'  Latham,'  Mill,>«  Spi- 
noza," Whewell." 
Substance,  Notion  of.— See  Ousia.  Aristotle :  1.  "  The  abid- 
ing which  changes  only  in  its  affections."  2.  ''The  in- 
dwelling form  which  unites  itself  with  matter."  3.  "The 
three  substances  are  matter,  nature,  and  the  individual, 
which  is  the  product  of  both."  4.  "  Substances  are  the  pri- 
mary, and  were  they  transitory,  everything  would  be  transi- 
tory." ^  Des  Cartes :  "A  being  which  so  exists  as  to  need  for 
its  existence  no  other  being."  "  J.  Q.  Fichte:  "  The  totality 
which  is  determinate  determinability ; "  "  the  members  of  a 
relation,  singly  considered,  are  accidents ;  their  totality  is 
substance.  We  are  not  to  think  of  an  enduring  substratum, 
a  support  of  accidents."  '*  L  H.  Fichte  takes  in  general  the 
view  of  Herbart.  Hegel:  "Substance  is  the  absolute;" 
"the  absolute,  however,  is  not  to  be  apprehended  simply  ns 

»  SyUahux  of  Proiyrmd  Syst.  nf  Lng.^  ^  ll-t-117.  •  Ouifinig  of  Astronomy,  «  Hifit.  of 
Iftilos.,  Stirling**  traiislat ,  1868,  p.  438.  *  Secret  of  Hegel,  Vol.  I.,  127. 132.  »  IlUt. 
ofScieniif.  Ideu»^  1858,  Vol.  I.,  p.  35.  •  Phil,  of  Hum.  Mind,  Loct.  Ivii.  '  Aids  to  Reflco- 
tion,  p.  6.  8  Mrod.  to  Metaphyn.  »  Logic,  w  Vol.  I.,  p.  60, 1860.  "  EOiict,  Def.  Bk.  I. 
w  Philoa.  nf  Tnduct.  Science.^,  h.  vi.,  ch.  iii.,  ?  2.  "  MeUtphytik,  B.  I.,  VII.,  VIII.,  XII. 
H  Hmptfcfiriffen  (K.  Fischer),  180.    »  Werke,  1.,  201,  202 ;  II.,  663. 
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substance,  but  also  as  subject/'  ^  Herbart :  '*  The  thing  in 
which  the  marks  iuhere ;  none  other  than  the  uukuown  unit, 
the  positing  of  which  represents  all  those  positings  which 
primarily  belong  to  the  marks."  ''The  subject  which  is 
missed,  which  is  lacking  in  our  cognition,  but  cannot  be 
lacking  in  nature."  "  The  supporter  of  the  attributes  of  a 
thing,  their  substratum."  ''Thus  the  notion  of  the  thing 
vanishes,  and  the  notion  of  substance  takes  its  place.  We 
have  believed  that  we  knew  the  thing — the  substauce  re- 
mained unknown.  When  we  note  that  the  thiugS'Cannot  be 
the  sums  of  qualities,  we  transmute  the  things  into  sub- 
stances." "  The  substances  are  real  essences,  equivalent  to 
the  monads  of  Leibnitz."'^  Kant:  "The  abiding,  superior 
to  change."  '*  The  subject,  as  opposed  to  the  predicate.'* 
"  Anything,  especially  the  Ego,  from  which  the  notion  of 
substance  is  derived."  "  Matter  and  body  are  not  substance, 
but  only  phenomena  of  it."  "  The  substantial  is  the  some- 
thing in  general."  "  The  ultimate  subject  of  existence,  that 
which  does  not  pertain  as  predicate  to  the  existence  of  an- 
other."' "Schelling,  in  his  Bruno,  adhered  to  the  common 
view  of  substance,  as  that  which  is  essential  in  things,  over 
against  the  accidental.  Subsequently  he  concurs  in  the  defi- 
nition by  Spinoza,  and  identifies  substance  with  the  absolute, 
though  he  considers  the  individual  finite  things  as  sub- 
stances so  far  as  the  absolute  substance  is  presented  in 
them."*  Schopenhauer:  "The  notion  of  substance  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  broader  abstraction  of  the  notion  of  mat- 
ter."* Spinoza:  "That,  the  notion  of  which  needs  the 
notion  of  nothing  else.  It  is  necessarily  infinite,  and  there 
is  no  substance  but  God."*  Wirth:  "Identical  with  the 
notion  of  the  individual  essence,  and  is  either  fundamental 
essence  or  potential  essence."  ^  See  Hitchcock.'' 
^Substance  (The  Principle  of). — From  Substance,  Substan- 
tiality. 

SUBSTmrnOH.— See  Similars. 

SUBSTRATUM,  substance.— Locke." 

1  WeHe,  II.,  U,  42;  V.,  6-12.  ^Werke,  II.,  245;  IV.,  103;  V.,  66;  VI.,  274.  3  See 
BtPiidel,  I.,  i.  307 ;  Mellln :  Kuminpraefte,  s.  T.  *  Werke,  I.,  iv.  'iW;  IT.,  Hi.  218;  I.,  H. 
199,  vi.  254,  vi 1. 189,  203.  »  WV«  a/«  IHtf*,  I.,  682.  «  Ojpera  (Of rtircr),  287-293.  1  ZUckr. 
von  PichU,  B.  XXir.,  XLIV.,  XLVI.  »  &m2  <md  Sitbtlanoe  (N.  A.  E«twv,  UAj-June, 
1877).    •  Hum,  Undent.,  B.  IV.,  ch.  6. 
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*8IJBSTJMPTI0N,  in  Mill,*  expresses  the  third  mode  of  ex- 
plaining a  law  by  showing  it  to  be  a  particular  case  of  a  more 
general  law. 

•STJCCESSIOBT,  STJCCESSIVEirESS  —  See  Ingleby,'  Locke,* 
Mill,*  VVhewell.^ 

♦Sufficient  Reason  (Doctrine  of). 

SUGGESTION  (Lat.),  a  heaping  up;  adding  to;  intimation. 
"  Contribution  to  thought,  either  spontaneously  from  within, 
or  by  communication  from  without." — C.  F.  V. 

^SUICIDE,  is  more  than  self-killing,  which  may  be  accidental. 
S.  may  be  either  sudden  or  slow,  and  takes  place  even  in 
iusauity,  where  the  volition  acts,  though  in  a  diseased  man- 
ner. Its  moral  responsibility  is  involved  where  men  pursue 
a  course  not  indeed  for  the  purpose  of  killing  themselves,  but 
with  a  knowledge  that  it  will  kill  them,  as  in  drunkenness 
and  sensuality.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  voluntary 
surrender  of  life  for  those  great  ends  which  God  has  taught 
us  are  more  sacred  even  than  life,  as  in  martyrdom,  service 
in  a  just  war,  rescue  of  the  perishing. 

SinCISM,  egoism,  selfishness.    Hence,  Suist. 

SUI  GENERIS  (Lat.,  of  its  own  genus  or  kind),  applied  to  a 
thing  so  peculiar  and  unlike  other  things  that  it  cannot 
easily  be  brought  into  one  class  with  them. — Jevons. 

8TJMMUM.— See  Bonum,  Genus. 

SUMPTION  {sumo,  to  take),  in  Hamilton,  the  major  premise  of 
a  syllogism. 

SUPEB  (I^at.),  above,  beyond ;  in  composition,  as  Superconse- 
quence,  remote  consequence — Sir  T.  Browne ;  Superessen- 
tial,  Ellis;  SuperetMcal,  Bolingbroke. 

SUPEBIOE,  in  Logic,  applied  to  the  higher  or  more  comprehen- 
sive genus. 

SUPEENATUEAL.— "  That  is  supernatural,  whatever  it  be, 
that  is  either  not  in  the  chain  of  natural  cause  and  effect,  or 
which  acts  on  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect  in  nature,  from 
without  the  chain." — Bushnell.*  "  We  may  speak  of  what- 
ever is  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  natural  as  prwteniatunil. 
The  phrase  will  apply  not  only  to  the  divine  action,  but  to 

1  Zoj/ic,  Book  III.,  cb.  12^14.  <  Introd.  to  Metaph.,  I  ISO.  a  Hvan.  Underst.,  B.  II., ili. 
Tii.  P,  ch.  xiv.  6-12.  *  Logic,  B.  III.,  ch.  v.,2  1.  6  ITut.  of  SeitHtific  Ideas,  Vol.  I.,  p.  lil. 
*  Sctlur*  and  Uu  SapemcUwraL 
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the  agency  of  such  beingd  as  ghosts  and  demons  —  to  all  such 
operations  as  witchcraft  and  necromancy.  We  may  reserve 
the  phrase  supernatural  to  the  Supreme  Being  and  to  the 
works  performed  by  Him,  and  to  the  objects  created  by  Him 
beyond  the  natural  sphere,  such  as  angels  and  the  world  to 
come.  We  would  confine  the  word  miracle  to  those  events 
which  were  wrought  in  our  world  as  a  sign  or  proof  of  God 
making  a  supernatural  interposition  or  a  revelation  to  man. 
We  must  not  view  creation  as  supernatural,  but  we  do  look 
upon  it  as  miraculous." — McOosh.^ 

*Superstition. 

SUPPOSITIOSr  (Lat.),  a  placing  under;  Hypothesis,  q.  v. 

SUP&A-MTJSTDAli'S,  above,  beyond,  distinct  from  the  worlds- 
applied  to  God ;  opposed  to  intramondane  in  the  Pantheistic 
sense. 

*Su  pranaturalism. 

SYLLABUS,  abstract  or  compendium. — De  Morgan,* 

""S  YLLOGISM  (see  Xnduction),  STLLOGISTIC,  S  YLLOGIZA- 
TlOXr,  SYLLOGIZE,  SYLLOGIZEB.— See  Bentham,""  Dr. 
T.  Brown,*  De  Morgan,*  Hamilton,*  Hegel,^  Hobbes,^  Locke,* 
Mill,!"  Stewart,"  Whately." 

SYLLOGISTICS,  doctrine,  theory,  science  of  syllogism. — Lam- 
bert," F.  A.  Lange,"  Trendelenburg,^*  Ueberweg." 

^SYMBOL.— See  Myth.  In  Logic,  a  substitute,  such  as  a  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  for  the  thing,— Whately." 

SYMBOLICAL.-^ee  Knowledge  as  .  .  Symbolical 

SYMPATHETIC— 1.  *'  Having  mutual  sensation ;  being  affect- 
ed either  by  what  happens  to  the  other;  feeling  in  conse- 
quence of  what  another  feels."  2.  Involving  an  occult  re- 
lation between  objects;  as,  S.  cures,  S.  conveyances,  ''to 
confer  at  the  distance  of  the  Indies." — Glanville.  L.  J. 

^SYMPATHY,  marks  an  occult  relation  between  objects.— See 
Sympathetic. 

1  On  the  Suptmalural,  pp.  146, 147.  *  Syllabus  of  a  Proponed  S^ttem  of  Logic, — Pref. 
3  Hatinuale  of  Judicial  Evidence^  b.  iil ,  ch.  x.,  g  4.  <  In  L.  J.  •  Formal  Logic,  rb.  t. 
0  Discuxsions,  Art.  IV.,  Append.  II.:  LoffiCy  Led.  XV.,  XVI.;  MHaph.^  176.  »  Stihjto- 
tire  Lngitr,  traosl.  by  Bloniiin  ft  Walton,  ch.  iii.;  Logie^  transl.  by  W.  WHllnoa.  |2  181- 
\\y-l.  s  Logica,  ch.  2-^t;  Mee  Hullam,  LiteraUwe^  pt.  iii.,  ch.  11.,  §  151.  *  Hum.  Vndertt^ 
».  I  v.,  ch.  xvli.  w  r^ir.  vof,  1,,  p.  234.  W  J?/m.  of  Pliilosftpk.of  Human  Mind,  1S64^ 
p.  :Ui.  13  Logic,  ch.  iii.  13  X'^tes  Orffnnm,  17G4, 1.,  fv.,  ^  22B-23.T  H  I^iaehf  AlMlicit, 
1877,  74.     1^  Log.  UuUn.,  8d  Aufl.,  XL,  353  Mq.     »  Logik,  H  99  wq.     »  Log^  i.,  {  ^ 
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*STlfCATECK)RI!]lATIC.-~SeeCategorematic.  See  Latham.^ 

*8YNCEETISM  (Gr.),  mixing  together,  blending;  a  mixed, 
blended  nature.  *' Bruno's  syncretism  of  the  tenet  of  a  per- 
vading spirit,  an  '  anima  mundi.' " — Hallam.' 

8YNCBETI8TS,  in  Ethics,  the  Latitudinarians  of  cocUUwn  over 
against  the  Latitudinarians  of  neutrality.  They  maintain 
that  some  actions  and  characters  of  men  are  at  once  good 
and  bad.  Both  classes  of  Latitudinarians  are  opposed  to 
Eigorists,  q.  v. — Kant' 

♦Synderesis. 

SYUDBOME  (Or.),  concurrent  action. — Glanville.   L.  J. 

*Syneidesis.    *Syntere8i8. 

♦SYFTHESIS.— S.  in  Fichte:*  "If  we  consider  a  judgment 
with  reference  to  its  ground  of  relation,  the  aim  of  the  re- 
flection is  a  synthesis.  The  ground  of  relation  is  therefore 
the  ground  of  all  synthesis  of  judgments,  that  is,  the  ground 
of  all  thinking  in  general.  If  the  Ego  be  considered  as  the 
ultimate  and  supreme  ground  of  relation,  the  principle  of  all 
possible  synthesis  is  furnished  in  it,  and  without  the  Ego  no 
further  synthesis  is  possible,  because  outside  of  the  Ego  we 
can  reach  no  higher  ground  of  relation  in  which  antitheses 
may  be  united."  S.  in  Kant:  "  conjunction  of  mental  repre- 
sentations; the  act  of  uniting  various  representations  to 
each  other,  and  comprehending  their  multiplicity  in  one 
cognition;"  "the  mental  representation  of  unity  in  the 
manifold."  S.  Progressive,  "the  8.  of  a  series  which  ad- 
vances on  the  side  of  the  conditioned,"  "from  the  immedi- 
ate consequence  to  the  more  remote."  S.  Pure,  "  that  S. 
which  rests  upon  a  ground  of  synthetic  unity  a  priori," 
"  When  the  manifold  in  synthesis  is  given,  not  empirically, 
but  a  priori^  it  is  pure,"  as  in  numeration;  opposed  to  ^S*. 
empirical,  S.  Qualitative,  "the  advancing  in  the  series 
of  the  subordinate  from  the  condition  to  the  conditioned." 
S.  Quantitative,  "  the  advancing  in  the  scries  of  co-ordinates 
from  a  given  part,  through  its  subordinate  parts,  to  the 
whole."  S.  Begfressive,  "  the  S.  of  a  series  on  the  side  of 
the  conditions,"  "  from  the  nearest  conditions  to  the  remot- 

1  j>»grtc,  as  Applied  to  Language^  \  107.  •  Literat.^  1843,  vol.  I.,  p.  13.  »  JtrUgion  innrr- 
h  lb  ( Klrchmann),  23.  *  WiuentchafUkhrt  (17M),  quoted  iu  Bubie :  Getchichte,  vi.  754, 
7i>5. 
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est.*'  The  species  of  S.  have  three  varieties:  1.  Appr^en- 
sion,  q,  v, ;  2.  Reproduction ;  8.  Recognition. — Mellio,'  C. 
C.  E.  Schmid,^  Willich.» 

SYlfTHETIC,  SYNTHETICAL,  in  Logic,  marks  a  syllogism 
in  which  the  conclusion  stands  last;  opposed  to  Analytic,  q.  v. 
S.  Method  begins  with  the  parts  and  goes  to  the  whole.  See 
Ingleby,*  Kant,* 

^SYSTEM. — In  Kant:  **  1.  As  idea,  the  unity  of  manifold  cogni- 
tions under  one  idea. '  2.  As  science,  any  complete  sum  of 
homogeneous  parts  of  knowledge,  which  are  linked  by  the 
reason ;"  "a  total  of  cognition  arranged  in  accordance  witli 
principles." — Mellin. 
♦System,  Economy,  or  Constitution. 

8YSTEMATIZATI0N,  SYSTEMIZATIOV,  act  of  reducing 
to  system. 


TABLE,  TABULAB  VIEW,  outline  of  a  system,  or  part  of  a 
system,  so  arranged  as  to  aid  the  comprehension  and  the 
memory  by  the  eye.  In  this  Vocabulary  will  be  found  a 
synthetical  table  of  the  entire  philosophical  sciences,  and 
special  tables  of  the  leading  topics.— See  Arbor  PorphTii- 
ana.  Categories,  Categories  of  the  Pure  Understanding, 
Collision,  Critique  of  Pore  Beason,  Fallacy,  God,  Attri- 
butes of,  Judgment,  Judgment,  Critique  of,  Judgments, 
Forms  of.  Jus,  Metaphysics,  Philosophy,  Theology, Vices, 
and  others. 

^TABULA  BASA.~This  image  is  employed  by  ZenO  the  Stoic. 
Perhaps  the  best  physical  illustration  (they  are  all  defec- 
tive) of  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  objective  image  is 
that  of  paper  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  photograph 
—  it  gives  law  as  well  as  takes  impressions — and  its  innate 
conditions  need  excitation,  yet  determine,  as  one  essential 
factor,  its  results.' 

TACIT,  in  Logic,  marks  a  silent  or  understood  premise. 

*Tact. 

I  KwuUpraeht^  s.  r.  *  WSrierlmch,  ■.  v.  >  Elementa  qf  Ute  Critieal  PkOoaopky,  180. 
4  Jnirod.  to  Mf.taph.,  b.  il.,  dlv.  ii.,  |  135.  &  Rein.  Vem^  12, 14,  148,  160  s.,  IM  s..  364, 
7G4;  Rcc  I1h>' wood's  Trausl.,  Introdnct.,  p.  iT.  <  See  Krauth's  Berkdejff  PrvlegcmcnA^ 
124. 
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TACTILE,  TACTIOHT,  TACTUAL,  mark  touch,  and  suacepti- 
bility  to  it. — See  Iiigleby,'  Spencer.* 

*TALEST, — In  genius  J  capacity  waits  on  faculty;  in  talent,  fac- 
ulty waits  upon  capacity. 

*Taste. 

TAUTOLOGOTJS,  TAUTOLOGICAL,  or  TEUI8TIC,  in  Logic, 
marks  propositions  which  merely  affirm  the  subject  of 
itself,  and  give  no  information  whatever;  as,  "Whatever 

IS,  18." 

TAXOBfOMT  (Gr.),  principle  of  classification.— Whewell.' 

TECHNICS  (TECHHOLOGT,  TECHNICAL)  (Gr.),  relating 
to  art,  skill ;  method  of  art;  in  Aristotle,  that  part  of  prac- 
tical philosophy  which  relates  to  the  mechanical  production 
of  material  works  in  accordance  with  plan.  T.  of  Nature, 
in  Kant,  "  the  procedure,  the  causality  of  nature,  in  refer- 
ence to  those  products  which  reveal  an  aim,  in  opposition  to 
the  mechanical.  It  is  intentional  where  there  is  conformity 
with  final  causes;  it  is  naiural,  when  that  is  really  involved 
in  the  mechanical  causality  of  nature,  which  coincides  with 
our  notions  and  rules  of  art." — ^Mellin,^  Schmid.* 

"TELEOLOGY  (TELEOLOGICAL,  TELEOLOGIST).— It  may 
be  ultimate,  reaching  to  God,  or  proximate,  contemplating 
the  more  immediate  purpose.  Teleology  was  applied  to  the 
deduction  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  by  Anaxag- 
oras,  by  Socrates  and  his  school,  and  the  Stoics.  It  was 
criticised  by  Maupertius  and  Kant,  and  is  one  of  the  vital 
questions  of  our  own  day. 

"TEMPERAMENT,  "  prevailing  bias  of  disposition,  whether 
natural  or  acquired." — C.  F.  V.    See  Paulus  (Egineta.* 

♦Temperance. 

^TENDENCY,  "a  cause  which  will  produce  an  effect  unless 
there  be  opposite  causes,  which,  in  combination  with  it, 
counteract  and  disguise  that  effect;  a  cause  which  mayor 
may  not  be  counteracted." — Jevons. 

TENSION,  stretching;  straining;  intensity;  as,  muscular  ten- 
siony  tension  of  thought. — Spencer,^  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow.' 

♦TEEM,  TEEMS.— *(Ab8olute),*(Abstract),*(Common),*(Com- 
patible),  "(Concrete),  *( Consistent),  *((vOntradictory,  Oppo- 

»  Intr.  to  M*inph.  «  Prine.  ff  Ihych  ,  ^g  53,  62.  »  IIUL  of  Scientific  Idtas^  1858,  toI. 
11.,  123.  *  KuusUprach^  8.  t.  ^WSrterbuc/if  a,  ▼.  *  Lib.  i.,  Dec.  60,  translated  by  Dr. 
Adsim^,  M)]  i.,  p.  S4.    '  Prittc.  "f  I'tij/rhol.,  §  .">5,     »  Obstcure  Diieanitf  ch.  iv. 
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eition  of),  *(Definite),  *(  In  definite),  ^(Negative),  *(Non-rda- 
tive,  Absolute),  *(Oppo8ite),  *(Privative),  *(Relative),  *{Sim- 
ple),  ^(Singular). 

TEEMINISM,  determinism. 

TEEMINISTS.— See  NominaliBm. 

TERMINOLOOT,  a  scientific  treatment  of  terms ;  the  defini- 
tion of  the  nomenclature ;  glossology^  q.  v.  *'  Decandolle  and 
others  use  the  term  glossology  instead  of  UrmiiuUogyy  to  avoid 
the  blemish  of  a  word  compounded  of  two  parts  taken  from 
different  languages.  The  convenience  of  treating  the  termi- 
nation '  ology  '  (and  a  few  other  parts  of  compounds)  as  not 
restricted  to  Greek  combinations,  is  so  great,  that  I  shall 
venture,  in  these  cases,  to  disregard  this  philological  scruple.'' 
— Whewell.^ 

TEBTII  ADJACENTISy  of  the  third  adjacent,  an  expression 
in  incorrect  Latin,  applied  to  a  grammatical  sentence  or 
proposition  in  which  the  subject,  copula,  and  predicate  are 
all  distinctly  stated. — Jevons. 

*TESTIM01i'T,  "  is  like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  long  bow  —  the 
force  of  it  depends  on  the  hand  that  draws  it.  Argument  is 
like  an  arrow  from  a  cross-bow,  which  has  equal  force  though 
shot  by  a  child." — Bacon. 

THEISM,  "the  theory  of  the  universe  which  regards  an  abso- 
lute Being,  infinite  in  intelligence  and  perfect  in  moral  good- 
ness, as  the  author  of  all  things."  It  is  not  absolutely  op- 
pose<l  by  its  derivation,  '*  though  essentially  opposed  as  a 
theory  of  the  universe,"  to  Pantheism. — C  F.  V. 

♦Theocracy. 

THEOCRAST  (Or.),  God-mixture;  mingling  with  God;  the 
intimate  union  or  blending  of  the  soul  with  God. 

*THEODICY.— Bledsoe,»Chalyb&us,»J.G.Fichte.*L  H.  Fichte,* 
Frauenstadt,«  Hegel,^  Horn,»0.  Pfleiderer,'Schelling,"Schol- 
ten,"  Steudel,"  Strauss,"  Thilo,"  Wirth."  Zeller." 

»  Hift.  ofScienlif.  Ideas,  Vol.  II.,  p.  109,  note,  ed.  1858.  •  Tfieodicp,  1856.  «  ,*!ytign 
der  Spfcul  ^AiA-,  30-73,  177, 179.  *  WVrfa,  V.,  184-188,  29$,  394,  aW;  V.,i>4«;  A'.**- 
gdaum.  HWAf,  Til ,  84,  85.  &  SptcuUUive  Tkmlogie,  1846 ;  PiychAogv-,  11.,  176;  Thw- 
Hsch-  Welt'Jnsicht,  109-227 ;  CharacUrUUk  d.  neueu  FhiUMnpftie,  ed.  2,  99.  «  BUcke  in 
die  intrUectueUe,  phjache  u.  tnoralische  Welt  (1869),  65-71.  ^  Werke^  I.,  152,  153;  11., 
281-28.3,  .=.«U>;  Vr.,294,  382,  406;  XII.,  271-281,  533;  XV,  684;  XV 11 1.,  144,  {J  M,  S3. 
9Zur  miotophi^^  11,  12.  »  Wesfti  der  Rdigiou,  3m»-329.  w  Werke.J.,  vi.  42-45,545: 
vii.  3.V2-408.  It  Freie  W7//r,  Slier».  row  MaHchal,  219.  M  rhilotnphU;  im  ITmritf,  11 .  L 
377-4.02.  M  ChrUUiche  Gltttbenfiehre,  II.,  3e9-.3S4.  "  Ztt>chr./.  exacte  PW/.,  vlii  21-31 
1*  SjfsUrin  dtr  SpecnI.  Kihik,  19-4S,  395.    i«  Theolog.  Jahrlnicher,  v„  vl. 
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T.  Authentic,  in  Kant,  is  that  in  which  we  determine  the 
purpose  of  God,  from  the  principles  of  practical  reason  a 
priori,  T.  Doctrinal,  is  that  in  which  the  grounds  are  de- 
rived from  the  consideration  of  nature  itself  a  posteriori. 
—  MelUn,  Schmid. 
*Theogony. 

♦THEOLOGY.— Hence,  Theological ;  as,  T.  Ethics,  T.  Physics. 
♦Theology  (Natural). 

Theology,  in  Kant,  Tabular  Classification  of.— A.  Revealed 

T.  B.  Rational  T. — I.  Transcendental  T. :  i.  Ontotheology ; 
ii.  Cos  moth  eology.  II.  ♦Natural  T. :  i.  Physicotheology ; 
ii.  Moral  Theology. 

♦Theopathy. 

THEOPHANY  (Gr.),  manifestation  of  God. 

THEOPHILAirCHBOPY,  (THEOPHILANTHROPISTS),  a 
ibrm  of  deism  organized  during  the  French  revolution  (1796- 
1801). 

THEOEEM  (Gr.),  a  speculation,  theory;  a  principle  or  rule 
reached  by  theory ;  in  the  plural,  the  arts  and  sciences ;  po- 
sition laid  down  as  an  acknowledged  truth ;  position  requir- 
ing to  be  proved ;  opposed  to  problem. 

^THEORY,  "a  rationalized  explanation  of  facts."— C.  F.  V. 
*'  Knowledge  of  principles,  as  opposed  to  practice." — Jevons. 
Hence,  Theoretical,  Theorists. 

♦Theosophism,  Theosophy. 

THERAPEXTTIGS,  scientific  treatment  of  disease;  applied  to 
the  social  body  by  Mill.^ 

THESATTRUS  (Lat.),  treasure;  storehouse;  in  philosophical 
literature,  a  collection  of  valuable  matter. — Reeb.* 

"^THESIS  (hence  THETICAL),  laid  down ;  positive. 

THETTROY  (Gr.),  divine  work ;  miracle ;  magic,  sorcery.  Uence, 
Theurgic,  Theurgist. 

THINGS  (Ger.  Dinge\  the  individual  parts  of  the  objective ; 
the  components  of  the  universe.  Drossbach :  "The  atoms 
are  spiritual  essences.  Everything  is  an  association  of 
atoms,  of  which,  in  organic  creatures,  one  supreme  atom  is 
always  at  the  head."'  Du  Bois-Reymond  says  that  "the 
essential  nature  of  things  is  incomprehensible."  ^    Fechner : 

1  Logic,  pt.  vi ,  ch.  vi.,  g  1.    *  TItesaurtu  Phiiifsophorum  (CornoUIi),  1871.   '  Harmtmit 
d.  Brgdmisxc  d.  yalurfonchung,  100-131.    ^  Thierisch  EttcirkiitiU  Vorred.  XLI. 
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"All  concrete  being  must  of  necessity  come  into  phenomenon ; 
a  concrete  thing  which  does  not  come  into  phenomenon  is 
unthinkable/'  *     J.  G.  Fichte :   "  Things  appear  absolutely 
as  they  are,  for  they  are  nothing  beside  their  phenomenon/' 
"The  very  fact  that  these  things  are  visible  and  audible  is 
proof  that  they  do  not  exist."  "  The  accidents,  synthetically 
united,  give  the  substance;  and  in  the  substance  no  more  is 
embraced  than  the  accidents ;  and  after  a  perfect  analysis  of 
the  substance,  there  is  nothing  but  accidents  —  things  are 
the  totality  of  their  accidents,  with  no  substratum  as  their 
base."  *    I.  H.  Fichte :  "  The  truth  in  things  is  their  notion, 
lying  in  them,  immanent  or  pre-existent,  which  the  process 
of  human  cognition  simply  detaches  from  tbem  in  investiga- 
tion, and  thus  embodies  in  consciousness."  *    George :  "  The 
subject  of  the  thing  is  one  fundamental  activity,  fundamen- 
tal attribute,  to  which  all  its  other  qualities  pertain  as  predi- 
cates."*   Hegel:  "The  thing  is  the  totality,  as  the  develop- 
ment of  the  determinations  of  the  ground  and  of  existence 
posited  in  one —  over  against  indeterminate,  abstract  matter, 
it  is  determinate  matter."  ^    Hcrbart :  "  The  sum  of  a  num- 
ber of  non-existents  can  only  be  nothing,  can  never  furnish 
any  real  exLstent    The  thing  is  the  substance^  in  which  the 
maxks  inhere  " ^    See  MonadB.     Kant:  see  An  Sich,  Kou- 
men.    Leibnitz:  see  MonadB.    Lotze  concurs  with  Du  Bois- 
Reymond.^    Michelet,  like  Hegel :  "  It  is  not  our  mental 
representations  which  harmonize  with  the  objective  processes, 
it  is  the  thought  (the  Hegelian  'notion'),  which  does."' 
Schelling:  "The  idea  of  a  thing  in  itself  must,  according 
to  Kant's  own  deductions,  involve  a  contradiction.    For  a 
thing  in  itself  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  thing 
which  is  no  thing.    Where  there  is  sense-intuition,  there  is 
the  non-ego,  and  where  there  is  a  non-ego,  there  is  sense- 
intuition.    The  intellectual  is  no  non-ego,  but  simple  ego  in- 
tuited."   "All  that  is,  all  things,  pertain  to  the  being  of  the 
infinite  substance,  which  not  only  dwells  in  them,  but  pro- 
duces them."    "The  special  things  in  the  infinite  real  sub- 
stance have  a  duplicate  life,  a  life  in  the  substance  and  a  life 
in  themselves,  or  a  special  life."     "  We  call  that  the  objec- 


1  Ztsrhr.  r.  PickU,  xxiii.  84.  «  Werkr^  II.,  622;  V.,  466 ;  I.,  204.  »  XlKltr.,  xxlli.  154. 
«  Zi.<cfn:  r.  PichU,  xxlx.  110.  »  BncgklcpUdie,  gf  liC,  127.  •  Jllffemrine  MftapkgiU\ 
;::!•»:   IVerkr,  IV.,  100.    ?  Mikrokosmus,  III.,  233.    •  Zlfchr.  *•  Der  Gedanl'9,^  III.,  290. 
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live  in  anything,  whereby  it  is  in  the  substance  considered 
as  its  ground ;  the  subjective  is  that  whereby  it  is  in  itself." 
''The  more  a  thing  is  single,  and  abides  in  its  singleness,  the 
more  does  it  sunder  itself  from  the  eternal  Notion  of  all 
things — the  more  does  it  belong  to  the  primal  night,  the 
mother  of  all  things."  ^  Schopenhauer  concurs  with  Kant 
in  maintaining  that  '*  we  do  not  cognize  the  essence  and  the 
in-itself  of  things."  "  The  objective  world  exists  only  as 
mental  representation,  is  but  a  brain-phenomenon.  The 
supposition  that  things  exist  also  outside  of  our  conscious- 
ness, and  independent  on  it,  is  absurd.  The  intellect  creates 
the  order  of  things."  *  Ulrici :  "  We  find  that,  throughout, 
it  is  the  a  priori  elements  of  our  thinking,  that  is,  the  im- 
manent laws  and  norms  (categories)  of  our  distinguishing, 
comparing,  judging,  inferring  activity,  by  which  the  objec- 
tivity of  individual  sense-perceptions  is  vouched  for.  There 
is  an  immanent  necessity  of  thought  involved."' 
THINKING.— See  Thought 

Thinking  and  Being.— See  Being,  Idea,  Ideal,  Eeality. 
See  Steudel.* 

Thinking,  Philosophical,  Method  o£  — See  Speculation. 
Hegel:  ''Speculation  is  the  activity  of  the  one  universal 
reason  directed  on  itself."  ''The  speculative  consists  in 
grasping,  cognizing  the  opposed  as  unity,  and  holding  fast 
to  contradiction  in  thinking.  It  is  a  mystery  to  the  under- 
standing." ^  Schelling :  "  Those  systems  which  forever  hover 
between  heaven  and  earth,  and  have  not  the  courage  to  press 
to  the  last  point  of  all  knowing,  are  far  safer  from  the  most 
perilous  errors,  than  that  system  of  the  greatest  thinker 
whose  speculation  soars  on  the  boldest  wing,  who  hazards 
everything  on  the  throw,  and  who  is  determined  to  have  the 
whole  truth  in  all  its  compass  or  no  truth  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  would  have  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  he 
who  is  not  bold  enough  to  follow  truth  to  her  last  pinnacle, 
may  indeed  now  and  then  touch  the  hem  of  her  garment, 
but  can  never  win  truth  herself.  The  after-time,  more  just 
than  the  current  hour,  will  place  the  man  who,  despising 
the  privilege  of  tolerable  error,  had  the  courage  to  launch 


J  Werk^,  I.,  i.  210.  Tii.  189;  II.,  199;  VI.,  2IS-476.  •  W^U  als  WilU,  IL,  0-14,  311, 
92Z.  9  Glaubeu  u.  Wu$«n,  221.  *  PhiUutipkie  im  Umrns,  I.,  ii.  290-s)03.  »  Werke,  I.,  71 ; 
111.,  42;  IV.,  67, 68;  XII.,  483;  XVII.,  347;  XVII I.,  148, 149. 
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bravely  forth  to  reach  the  truth,  far  above  the  timorous 
man,  who  lay  forever  at  anchor,  rather  than  hazard  striking 
on  rocks  or  sand/' '  Ulrici :  "  The  productive,  supplement- 
ing, and  completing  view,  by  which,  from  the  parts  and  frag- 
ments which  lie  before  us,  the  totality  of  a  scientific  con- 
templation of  the  world  is,  as  it  were,  brought  before  the 
gaze,  and  from  the  unity  (of  the  idea)  thus  viewed,  the  parts 
furnished  are  arranged,  and  the  parts  wanting  are  supplied 
— this  is  the  true  nature  of  that  spectUation  which  it  is  the 
fashion  of  the  day  to  decry."  * 

^Thought  and  Thinking. 
Thought,  Bules  o£  —  1.    The  principle  of  identity  or  har- 
mony.    2.   Of  cojitradiction  or  non-contradiction,  dictum 
de  omni  et  nullo,    8.  Excluded  middle.    4.  Of  the  ground  or 
sufficient  reason.    See  all  those  terms. — Steudel.' 

*TIME  AND  SPACE.— I.  ^Enesidemus:  "Time  is  corporeal, 
for  it  is  not  different  from  that  which  is,  and  from  the  ele- 
mentary bodies."    Aristotle :  "  That  space  (place)  exists,  is 
proved  even  by  the  local  motion  of  bodies,  which,  as  a  fact, 
confutes  all  who  deny  its  existence.     Space  is  neither  form 
nor  matter ;  for  these  cannot  be  separated  from  phenomena, 
while  space  can  be  separated  from  what  it  contains,  as  a 
skin-bottle  from  the  water  that  is  in  it.     In  space,  a  thing  is 
embraced  in  the  strictest  sense."    "  Whether  time  be  some- 
thing actual,  and  what  it  is,  is  hard  to  determine.    It  seems 
to  be  nothing  actual,  for  it  allows  of  no  distinction  of  parts." 
"Time  is  the  numeration  of  that  which  in  movement  is 
before  and  after."    Democritus:  "Time  is  the  image  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  (phantasma)  by  day  and  night."    Various 
dogmatists  in  the  ancient  world  defined  time  as  the  move- 
ment of  heaven,  the  celestial  sphere,  as  objective;  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  movement  of  this  world,  that  movement 
itself,  as  subjective.    Epicurus,  as  Democritus:  "Space  is 
the  intangible  —  an  accident  of  accidents."    Heraclitus,  as 
^nesidemus:  Leucippus  regarded  space  as  it  is  regarded  in 
the  popular  view  —  extended  emptiness,  objective,     Plato 
distinguishes  between  pure  and  empirical  time.    Pure  time 
is  eternal  and  infinite  (Aeon) ;  in  it  the  things  are  in  them- 

1  Vom  Irh  als  J*rincip.  d.  rhilmmpJue  (1795) ;  Werke^  1.,  i.  152.    *  Glauben  und  H'isien, 
2^»2     3  Pftiloxophie  iw  I'mrixs,  1 ,  1. 1R7-210. 
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selves,  and  endure,  without  change,  from  moment  to  mo- 
ment; it  has  in  it  no  coming  into  being,  but  only  esseulial 
being.  Empirical  time  is  finite,  has  come  into  being  simul- 
taneously with  the  rise  of  the  world  of  phenomena  —  tlie 
mobile  image  of  the  Aeon.  It  is  the  condition  not  merely 
of  the  existence  of  phenomena,  but  of  things  themselves." 
Plotinus  embraced  space  in  the  notion^  of  form.  Sextus 
Empiricus  argued  at  large  against  the  objectivity  of  time. 
The  Stoics  maintained  that  time  is  incorporeal,  and  a  merely 
intelligible  object.  Strato  the  Physicist  enlarged  Aristotle's 
definition,  and  makes  time  "  the  measure  of  all  movement 
and  rest."  Zeno  denied  the  objective  reality  alike  of  move- 
ment and  space.^  II.  Des  Cartes  considered  time  a  mere 
mode  of  thinking.  Hobbes :  ''  Space  is  the  mental  image 
(phantasma)  of  a  thing  existent  as  existent,  that  is,  no  other 
accident  of  that  thing  being  considered,  except  that  it  ap- 
pears exterior  to  the  person  having  the  image."  '*  The  idea 
of  space  is  not  a  priori^  but  derived  from  experience." 
'^  Time  is  the  mental  image  (phantasma)  of  movement,  so 
far  as  we  imagine  in  the  movement  a  before  and  an  after,  or 
a  succession."  ''  It  is  not  a  priori,  but  derived  from  the  ex- 
perience of  bodies  in  motion." '  More :  ^*Space  is  an  immov- 
able extended,  distinct  from  matter,  which  is  movable.  This 
is  not  an  imaginary  something,  but  is  at  least  real,  if  it  be 
not  divine.  But  the  extended  Real,  as  distinct  from  matter, 
can  be  nothing  but  deity  itself,  for  it  has  the  attributes  of 
the  divine  essence.  It  is  infinite,  simple,  immovable;  it  is 
the  inmost  place  of  all  things — nothing  is  inside  of  it  (intra), 
and  nothing  is  beyond  it ;  it  is  eternal,  complete,  independ- 
ent ;  within  it,  all  changes,  but  it  never  changes ;  it  is  incor- 
ruptible, necessary,  immense,  increate,  omnipresent,  all- 
determining,  all  -  impenetrating,  all-embracing.  It  is  by 
being,  and  of  itself;  while  corporeal  nature  depends  upon 
another  being.  It  is  actual  being  (ens  actu),  for  it  is  con- 
ceived as  existing  without  cause.  It  is  pure  being  (purus 
actu),  because  it  is  necessarily  existent  of  itself,  and  nothing 
can  affect  it,  add  to  it,  or  take  from  it."  ^  Spinoza,  as  Des 
Cartes:  ''Space  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  extension. 


1  Btiiilo :  OfMchidUe,  Vol.  I.    *  De  Cbrp.^  P.  II. ;  Phiiosoph.  Prima,  ch.  7.    >  Enchirid. 
Metaphyaic.,  ch.  8 ;  Opera,  I.,  165-169. 
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and  no  limits  are  to  be  put  to  it,  for  beyond  any  limits  there 
must  be  other  spaces."  *  Samuel  Clarke :  ''  Space  is  not 
a  substance,  but  a  property.  Space  and  duration  are  im- 
mediate  and  necessary  consequences  of  God's  existence,  and 
without  them  his  eternity  and  ubiquity  [or  omnipresence] 
would  be  taken  away.  Space  is  in  itself  essentially  one,  and 
absolutely  indivisible.  Space  and  time  are  not  the  mere 
order  of  things,  but  real  quantities.  Space  is  the  place  of 
all  things  and  of  ail  ideas  ;  just  as  duration  is  the  duration 
of  all  things  and  of  all  ideas."'  Leibnitz  developed  his 
views  of  time  and  space,  especially  in  the  controversy  with 
Dr.  Clarke.  In  a  letter  written  by  Leibnitz,  1715,  he  had 
said :  ^'  Sir  Isaac  Newton  says  that  space  is  an  organ,  which 
God  makes  use  of  to  perceive  things  by."  Dr.  Clarke  denies 
this  charge,  and  says  that  Newton  considers  things  in  the 
universe  "  as  real  things,  formed  by  God  himself,  and  seen  by 
him  in  all  places,  wherever  they  are,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  medium  at  all.  And  this  similitude  is  all  that  he 
means  when  he  supposes  infinite  space  to  be  (a«  i^  were)  the 
sensorium  of  the  omnipresent  Being."  In  the  later  papers 
which  grew  out  of  the  controversy  opened  between  these 
great  men,  Leibnitz  says:  '^Beal  absolute  space  is  an  idol 
of  some  modern  Englishmen.  They  maintain  that  space  is 
a  real  absolute  being.  Some  have  believed  it  to  be  God 
himself,  or  his  immensity.  I  hold  space  to  be  something 
merely  relative,  as  time  is.  It  is  an  order  of  co-existences,  as 
time  is  an  order  of  successions."  '  Locke :  "  The  considera- 
tion of  duration,  as  set  out  by  certiiin  periods,  and  marked 
by  certain  measures  or  epochs,  is  time."  Locke  devotes  a 
chapter  to  space,  but  does  not  define  it.  He  maintains  *Uhat 
the  idea  of  it  is  derived  from  sight  and  touch ;  that  it  is  not 
body;  that  its  parts  are  inseparable;  that  it  is  immovable 
and  infinite;  that  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  substance  or 
accident."*  Newton:  see  Clarke  and  Leibnitz.  The  views 
of  Kant  are  accepted  in  substance  by  the  great  mass  of  mod- 
em thinkers:  Time  and  space  are  subjective  fotms  and 
conditions  of  sense- intuition ;  not  innate  ideaSf  but  innate 


1  Opera  (Gfpdrer),  51,  58,  ch.  4.  «  Dr.  Clarko's  Frmrih  Rrply  to  Lribmitz,  «  A  'Cbff*©- 
fioM  of  Pfiper*  which  pasred  Mwfen  Lnbnilt  and  CVarJte,  1716, 171S.  London,  1717.  ♦  fly- 
man UnderMtandiruf,  VTorkSy  I.,  282-300,  307. 
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conditions  evoked  into  necessary  and  invincible  activity  by 
sense-perception,  and  presupposed  in  the  yery  possibility  of 
experience. 

TOPICS  (Gr.),  concerning  rdiroi^  or  common-places ;  name  of  a 
treatise  of  Aristotle  ^  on  the  method  or  theory  of  drawing 
conclusions  in  probable  matter,  the  art  thereof  being  the 
dialectic. 

TOPOLOGY.— See  Hemoria  Teohnica. 

TOTALITY,  iu  Kant/  plurality  considered  as  unity,  as  the 
human  race. 

TOTTTH  DIVISTTM,  a  class  or  notion  which  is  divided  into 
parts  by  a  difference. — Jevons. 

*Tradition. 

TRADUCE,  TEADTTCIAiriSH,  relate  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
ofispring,  in  both  soul  and  body,  is  derived  from  the  parents; 
opposed  to  Oreationwm  and  Pre-existence. — See  Krauth.' 

TBADlTCTIOli'y  in  Logic,  a  process  of  reasoning  in  which  each 
conclusion  applies  to  just  such  an  object  as  each  of  the  pre- 
mises applies  to. — ^Jevons. 

♦Train  of  Thought. 

T&ANSANIMATION  (Lat.),  transfer  of  souls  from  one  body 
to  another,  Metempgychosis. 

*TRANSCEHDENT,TEANSCE]!n)ENTAL.-"l.  In  Kant^s 
sense,  transcendental  applies  to  the  conditions  of  our  knowl- 
edge which  transcend  experience,  which  are  a  priori,  and 
not  derived  from  sensitive  reflection.  2.  The  speculative 
problems  which  concern  supersensible  or  supernatural 
being,  transcending  the  range  of  sense  and  consciousness." 
C.  F.  V.    See  De  Quincey,*  Ingleby.* 

TBANSFER,  in  Logic,  applied  to  words  which  have  become 
equivocal  by  being  taken  from  the  thing  they  originally  de- 
noted, and  given  to  some  other  thing  habitually  connected 
with  it. — ^Jevons. 

♦Transference  and  Translation. 

*TRAirSHIO£ATI0N.— See  Hetempsychosis. 

TRANSPOSITION.— See  Conversion. 

TREE  OF  PORPHYRY.— See  Arbor  Porphyriana. 

TRIAS,  TRIAD  (Gr.),  the  number  three  ;  the  three  unities ;  in 

>  Top.,  i^  1, 1.    •  Bein.  rem.,  37.  111.     »  Conmvat.  Rejwmation^  371.     *  Wurki^  toI. 
iii.,  M.    ft  XiUTod.  to  Mdaph^  b.  1.,  p.  66. 
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NeoplatonLsm,  being,  intelligence,  soul ;  in  Plato,  God,  the 
divine  understanding,  and  the  anima  mundi  proceeding  from 
God  as  a  pLastic  power. 

TBICHOTOMY  (Gr.),  division  into  three  parts;  opposed  espe- 
cially to  dichotomy f  division  into  two  parts.  It  is  applied  to 
the  divisions  of  man's  nature,  as  body,  soul,  spirit;  and  to 
mental  phenomena,  as  the  Platonic  T. 

TBIFORH  (Lat.),  having  three  forms,  shapes,  or  natures ;  three- 
fold ;  triple ;  applied  to  the  mundus,  aa  composed  of  air, 
earth,  and  water. — Ovid.^ 

TBILEMMA,  in  Logic,  an  argument  resembling  a  dilemma, 
but  in  which  there  are  three  alternatives. — Jevons. 

TKILOGT  (Gr.),  three  dramas  or  dialogues ;  generally  opposed 
to  tetralogy f  four  dramas.  Both  have  been  used  in  arranging 
the  Platonic  dialogues. 

TEIMORPHIG  (Lat.,  Gr.),  presenting  three  distinct  forma; 
hence,  Trimorphism. — Darwin.* 

TEIMOITRTI,  TRIMTTETI  (Sanscrit,  three-form).-— In  Hindoo 
Philosophy,  the  trinity  or  triad  of  the  Vedas,  going  forth 
from  the  bosom  of  Brahm.  It  embraces  BraJima,  the  creator, 
Vishnu  J  the  preserver,  and  Siva,  the  destroyer,  by  whom  the 
recurrence  is  made  to  the  unity.  They  are  three  forms  of 
manifestation  of  one  impersonal  substance. 

TKINAL  (Lat.),  threefold ;  applied  by  Spenser  to  the  triplicity, 
and  by  Milton  to  the  unity  of  the  Godhead. — L.  J.  By 
Chase,  to  the  basis  of  Comte's  Philosophy.' 

TBINITT  (Lat.),tri-unity,  three-one-ness ;  in  the  philosophical 
doctrine  of  religion,  unity  of  God  in  triplicity.  Boehm  con- 
nected this  "thought  of  a  one  that  in  itself  differentiated 
itself,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity ;  and  the  trinitarian 
schema  accordingly,  in  many  an  application  and  illustra- 
tion, underlies  Boehm's  conception  of  the  divine  life  and 
differentiating  process."  Hegel  "  points  out  that  the  Trinity 
is  only  unintelligible  when  conceived  as  three  separate  nu- 
merical units,  while  speculatively  it  involves  an  absolute 
and  divine  sense;  *  it  would  be  a  strange  thing  if  there  were 
no  sense  in  what  for  two  thousand  years  has  been  the  holi- 
est Christian  idea.' "  "  To  Hegel  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity was  the  essential  basis  of  religion."  *    For  the  attempts 

■  '  ■        '  » — 

1  JfrfamorpA.,  15,  8:)9.     •  Or^.  o/ ^^Hsciw,  35,  252.     •  SymbclUm,  719.     ♦  Schweglet^ 
Stirling,  15A,  355,  4ri,  425,  420. 
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of  recent  speculative  philosophy  in  modifying  the  church- 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  see  Peip.*  The  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  man  in  Trichotomy,  q.  v. 

TBIPAETITE  (Lat.),  divided  or  divisible  into  three  parts; 
tlireefold. — See  Tricliotomy. 

TBIPEBSONAL  (Lat.),  consisting  of  three  persons.  Milton  : 
"One  tripersonal  Godhead."*  Hence,  IHpersonaliiy,  triper- 
sonal  character. — See  Trinity. 

TRIPLICITT  (Lat.),  character  of  the  triple;  threefoldness ; 
trebleness. — See  Chase.'  Similar  words  are  duplicity  (logi- 
cal), quadruplicity. 

TBITHEISM  (Or.),  a  species  of  Polytheism  which  embraces 
three  gods  only,  or  three  principal  gods ;  opposed  to  Mono- 
theUm  and  TVinitarianiim, 

*TBIVIUM.  —  Hence,  trivial,  relating  to  the  trivium ;  as,  T. 
schools. 

TROPES,  the  ten  sceptical  points  or  arguments ;  "  turns."  ^ 

TRUE,  THE,  associated  with  the  beautiful  and  good,  as  the  ob- 
ject of  practical  philosophy. — Cousin. 

TRUISM,  self-evident  and  undeniable  truth.  Hence,  TruxHic, 
—See  Tautologons. 

*TRIITH. — Hegel:  "In  common  life,  the  agreement  between 
an  object  and  our  conception  of  the  object.  In  the  philo- 
sophical sense,  the  agreement  of  the  subject-matter  of 
thought  with  itself."  ^ 
Truth,  Criterion  of. — Cartesius:  "That  which  we  compre- 
hend clearly  and  plainly  is  true."  Czolbe :  "The  profound- 
est  riddles  of  the  world  have  often  remained  concealed,  not 
because  of  their  great  intricacy,  but  because  of  their  exceed- 
ing simplicity." •  J.  G.  Fichte:  "The  sense  of  truth  is  a 
dim  feeling  of  what  is  the  right."  "Faith  is  an  element  of 
all  assurance."  ^  Schelling :  "  Reason  is  the  touchstone  of 
truth,"  but  "the  science  of  reason  is  not  to  be  removed  from 
the  control  of  experience."  "  The  truth  is  by  no  means  of 
such  a  kind  as  to.be  reached  only  by  unnatural  straining, 
and  to  be  expressed  only  in  unnatural  words  and  formulas. 
Very  many  spoil  themselves  at  the  very  entrance  on  philoso- 


'  IlpraoK'8  Rtal  Encyklap&dif^  Art.  TrinitdL  »  SeformaXifm  in  England,  b.  il.  »  Sym- 
boh'»m,  ^  305-326.  *  Sehweglor-Stirling,  135.  &  Logic,  Wallace's  Tr.,  43.  •  Etttstehung 
des  SdbfthewuuUeyns,  67.    '  Werke,  I.,  73 ;  V.,  182. 
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phy  by  the  unnatural  tension  of  their  effort  to  approach 
what  they  consider  the  right  tone  of  mind.  Men  judge  of 
the  degree  of  scientific  mastery  by  the  degree  to  which,  in 
the  face  of  nature,  a  system  of  philosophy,  lias  fallen  into 
distortions  and  dislocations.  We  may,  however,  convince 
ourselves  that  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  true,  and  that  what 
can  be  expressed  in  nothing  but  strained  and  distorted 
phrase  is  shown,  by  that  very  fact,  not  to  be  the  true  and 
right.  The  true  is  easy,  says  one  of  the  ancients ;  not  that 
we  reach  it  without  trouble,  for  the  finding  of  this  easy,  sim- 
ple thing,  is  the  hardest.  Most  men  conceive  that  the  truth 
must  be  hard  in  order  to  be  the  truth;  but  when  the  truth  is 
found,  it  always  proves  to  be  somewhat  like  the  egg  of  Co- 
lumbus." *  Schopenhauer :  "  Truth  is  no  harlot,  ready  to 
throw  herself  on  the  neck  of  careless  passers-by,  but  a 
maiden  so  coy  that  he  who  sacrifices  all  to  win  her  favor  is 
not  sure  to  win  it."  "  Truth  enjoys  but  a  short  time  of  tri- 
umph between  two  long  eras  —  in  the  first  of  them  it  is  con- 
demned as  paradoxical,  in  the  last  is  despised  as  trivial."* 
Ulrici:  "Philosophy  herself  acknowledges  that  the  result 
of  her  investigation,  despite  its  scientific  character,  has  not 
the  authority  of  knowledge,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term, 
but  only  of  a  scientific  faith.  The  solution  of  her  problems 
remains  but  an  attempt,  which  is  constantly  conditioned  by 
the  results  and  advances  of  the  particular  sciences."  "  When 
we  throw  aside  everything,  for  which  we  have  nothing  but 
this  scientific  faith  to  plead,  the  science  of  philosophy  shrivels 
up  into  a  little  remnant  of  propositions."' — See  Certainty, 
Error.    See  Hamilton.* 

♦Truths,  First. 

*TTPE.— See  Hamilton,'  Mill.«  Whewell :  "  A  T.  is  an  example 
of  any  class,  for  instance,  a  species  of  a  genus,  which  is  con- 
sidered as  eminently  possessing  the  characters  of  the  class."  ^ 
Kant  uses  the  terms  T.  of  the  moral  law,  T.  of  the  judg- 
ment, and  T.  of  an  intelligible  nature.  T.  comes  into  the 
composition  of  various  philosophical  words,  as  archetype, 
ectype,  prototype,  diatyposis,  hypotyposis. 


»  Phaosnpiiie  der  Offenharvng,  Werke,  11.,  ii.  18, 19.  «  WeU  ah  WV/e,  Vorred.  XV., 
XVTII.  s  Glauheu  v.  Wisten,  290;  GoU  und  di*  ^'atur,  8.  *  Logic,  37&-390.  »  JineCM 
Work*,  948, 949.    •  Logic,  L.  J.    T  Hitt,  of  SdetU.  Ideas,  1858,  Vol.  II.,  p.  121. 
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ITBICATIOir  (Lat.),  in  Scholasticism,  wherenees;  local  rela- 
tion.— Glanville,  Leibnitz.^ 

♦UBIETY,  equivalent  to  Aristotle's  ttw.— See  Categorem. 

UBIQTJITT  (Lat.),  every where-ness ;  omnipresence. 

ULTIMATE  (Lat.  VUimum),  the  last  and  highest;  applied  to 
good.— -See  Bonnm  Summmn,  Good,  The  Chief.  Cicero 
calls  it  the  uitimum  bonum} 

ULTBATOTAL,  used  by  Hamilton,*  when,  in  both  the  premises 
together,  the  quantification  of  the  middle  term  is  more  than 
its  quantity  as  a  whole. 

TTLTEOHEOnS,  spontaneous ;  voluntary. — Jeremy  Taylor. 

UNBELIEF  (Ger.  {^^/au^),  withholding  of  due  belief;  in  Kant, 
the  withholding  of  assent  to  that  which,  though  objectively 
insufficient  as  a  ground  of  cognition,  is  subjectively  sufficient 
as  a  ground  of  faith.  Moral  U.  is  the  rejection  of  that  which, 
though  we  cannot  know  it,  is  yet  morally  necessary,  as  faith 
in  God,  freedom,  and  immortality.  It  arises  from  want  of 
moral  interest  It  is  called  Naturalistic  U.,  when  it  is  indif- 
ferent or  opposed  to  revelation.  The  U.  of  reason  is  the 
making  our  reason  independent  of  its  own  needs — the  re- 
nunciation of  the  faith  of  reason  —  Vemun/tunglaube  against 
Vemunftglaube, — ^Mellin.* 

UVCEBTAIHTT  (Ger.  UngewissheU),  ''A  mingled  feeling,  in 
which  assent' and  doubt  alternate." — ^Kant.^ 

*UKC017DITI0NED  (Ger.  Unbedingt), original;  originary;  ab- 
solute; "  dependent  on  no  other." — Kant.*    See  Porter.^ 

UVCONSCIOUS,  THE,  PHILOSOPHT  OF,  a  system,  devel- 
oped by  Karl  Rob.  Eduard  von  Hartmann,^  to  which  Schel- 
ling,  Hegel,  and  Schopenhauer  are  the  chief  forerunners. 
It  rests  upon  the  principles :  I.  That  the  laws  of  nature  con- 
trol those  beings  in  nature  who  know  nothing  of  these  laws. 
It  rejects  materialism,  Darwinism,  and  mechanism;  main- 
tains that  there  is  a  strict  conformity  with  plan,  and  main- 
tains with  great  emphasis  fi  teleology.    II.  The  cause  which 


1  Opera  (Erdmann),  866.  *  D«  Finib.,  I.  iii.,  c.  7.  •  LogiCy  App«nd.,  584-689.  *  Wort- 
erbueh:  Kun^tpraeh€  Ventand.  >  OHffitMl  JtUen  fl6«r  Antkropd^  148.  *  PracL  Tem., 
138.  '  Human  InleUeet,  M9.  •  PkilotophU  de$  UnbewmsMUn,  Berl,  1869;  3d  ed.,  1872; 
&th  ed.  (lat  stereotyped),  1873;  tr.  futo  French  by  Nulen,  1870.  Schelllog's  rbn'tirM 
rhHo$ophU  ali  Ein?iait  von  Hegel  und  Sckopfnhiatery  1869.  Das  Ding  an  Sick  und  geiTte 
ife«cAq/reii7i«tY,  1871.  Pfnlotopk.  Abhandlung,  Z.  Phil.  d.  tTnbewASlZ  SriauUrungm, 
1S7 1.    Darwinism,  1876  (tr.  into  Treuch  by  Querolt,  1877). 
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operates  in  conformity  with  plan  and  end  is  unconscioaa. 
The  pulsation  of  the  heart,  the  tone  of  the  arteries,  the  in- 
testinal movements,  the  vegetative  processes  in  the  body ;  the 
animal  instincts ;  the  embryonic  development,  are  independ- 
ent of  our  consciousness :  hence  the  cause  of  them  operates 
unconsciously.  Von  Hartmanu  also  argues  to  the  same  con- 
clusion from  the  phenomena  of  magnetic  somnambulism, 
q.  v.,  the  correct  performance  of  acts  without  thinking,  the 
thoughts  and  works  of  genius,  and  the  origin  of  language. 
See  Brockhaus,'  Ebrard,'  Kapp,'  Kuhn,^  Lange,^  Ueberweg,* 
Ulrici.' 
♦UlTDERSTAliDnrO.  — "This  term  applies  properly  to  the 
reasoning  power,  the  judgment;  the  faculty  which  obtains 
knowledge  by  comparison  and  combination.'' — C.  F.  V.  See 
Carlyle.* 

irndentanding  and  Season.-- See  Eeason  and  Understand- 
ing. 

Understanding,  Definitions  of— In  Kant:  1.  '*The  facnlty 
of  concepts."  2.  ''The  &culty  which  brings  forth  of  itself 
mental  representations,  or  the  spontaneity  of  cognition.'' 

3.  '*The  faculty  of  thinking  the  object  of  sense-intuitions." 

4.  "The  faculty  of  cognizing  by  concepts."  5.  "  The  faculty 
of  judging."  6.  "The  faculty  of  uniting  a  priori,  and  of 
bringing  the  manifold  of  given  mental  representations  un- 
der unity  of  apperception."  7.  "  The  faculty  of  cognitions." 
8.  "The  faculty  of  rules."  9.  "The  faculty  of  the  unity  of 
mental  representations  by  means  of  rules."  10.  "  The  fiic- 
ulty  of  mentally  representing  the  particular  in  the  general." 
11.  "The  faculty  of  thinking."  12.  "The  faculty  of  com- 
prehending the  manifold  in  one  sensation."  13.  "  The  fac- 
ulty of  the  subject  to  represent  mentally  to  itself  everything 
which,  in  accordance  with  its  nature,  cannot  come  into  the 
sense."  14.  "The  superior  faculty  of  cognition  (in  the 
widest  sense)."  15.  "The  activity  of  the  mind  in  unitinpr 
or  separating  mental  representations."    16.  "The  faculty  of 

1  Supplem.  M.  BfL  Amfiagt  d.  OmversattotU'Lfxihm,  1R72,  90S.  >  B.  ▼.  IlartmMiiii't 
PUihitnph.  d.  Unbewuasten,  1876.  »  Philomfphff  of  th4  Vneom$ciouM  in  llanit't  Jtmrmol, 
Jan..  1S70.  *  Memorial  %nd  RfpttU.  n.  Gesch.  d,  PkOotapkie^  1872,  94,  95.  »  G^^ek  4. 
MatfrpdUm  s.  Kant,  2n-283,  30B,  308.  •  Ge$rk.  d.  FhUotopK  4th  ed.  (ReicKe\  1S7S, 
853;  tr.  by  Morris,  1874.  T  Strmun^  tr.  by  Knath,  JL37.  >lteiy<.*  StaU  ^fi 
LUerature, 
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making  mental  representations  by  means  of  concepts."  17. 
"  The  faculty  of  the  cognition  of  rules  in  general  (by  con- 
cept*)." 18.  "The  faculty  of  mental  representation  of  the 
general."  19.  "The  faculty  of  referring  mental  representa- 
tions to  an  object,  that  is,  by  means  of  that  object,  to  think 
anything." — Mellin.^ 

Understanding,  Pare,  Principles  o^  in  Kant,  "  those  syn- 
thetic judgments  which  emanate  from  the  pure  concepts  of 
the  understanding  (notions),  under  the  sense-conditions  a 
priori^  and  lie  at  the  base  of  all  other  cognitions  a  priori" ' 

Understanding,  Common,  in  Kant, "  the  faculty  of  cognition 
and  of  the  use  of  rules  in  conereio"  • 

Understanding,  Sonnd,  in  Kant,"  the  common  understanding; 
common  sense,  so  far  as  it  judges  correctly."  "The  under- 
standing as  sufficient  for  everyday  affairs,  sufficient  for  the 
concepts  of  ordinary  knowledge." — ^Mellin.* 

Understanding,  Specniative,  in  Kant,  "  the  faculty  of  the 
cognition  of  rules  in  the  abstract."  * 

Understanding,  Concepts  of  the  (Ger.  Verstandesbegriffe),  No- 
tions, q,  v.*  In  Kant,  "  those  are  called  pwe,  under  which 
all  perceptions  must  be  subsumed,  that  they  may  serve 
as  empirical  judgments.  In  them  the  synthetic  unity  of 
perceptions  is  represented  as  necessary  and  of  absolute  va- 
lidity." T 

Understanding,  Unity  of^  in  Kant,  that  which  has  expression 
in  the  category.® 

Understanding,  Consequence  of  the  (Ger.  Verstandeasckluss), 
is  immediate  consequence. 

Understandinic,  World  of  the,  in  Kant,  "  supersensuous  na- 
ture." » 

Understanding,  Being  of  the  (Ger.  Verstandesioesen)^  intellec- 
tuul  being ;  in  Kant,  "  Noumena,  g.  v.  Objects  which  are 
not  in  the  sphere  of  sense,  but  are  thought  of  through  the 
understanding  merely."  ^^ 
UNDINO  (Ger.),  nihil  negativum,  negative  nothing. — See  Noth- 
ing.— Kant." 
UNDULATOKT  (Lat.),  pertaining  to  little  waves;  produced  by 


1  Kunstgprache :  Verstand.  2  /feiw.  !>;•»».,  176.  »  ProUgom^  IM.  *  KwtUspracht. 
*  Prolfgomen.,  197.  •  See  Kranth'a  Berkeley,  338.  7  PraU.  Vem.^  89.  8  £[^,  Vem^ 
38a.    »  J'ract.  rern.,  74.    w  Bein.  Fern.,  306.    "  Bnu.  Vem.,  348. 
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little  waves. — See  Light.    It  is  applied  also  to  heat  and 
other  physical  forces. — Chambers. ' 

UUlCITT  (Fr.  Unicitt),  quality  of  the  unique ;  principle  of  unity. 

♦Unification. 

ITNIFOEMITT  OF  IfATUEE,  the  principle,  not  without  ex- 
ceptions, that  what  has  been  found  true  of  anything  will 
continue  to  be  found  true  of  the  same  sort  of  thing. — Jevons. 

UNISEXUAL  (Fr.),  of  one  sex;  applied,  in  the Societary  Phi- 
losophy, to  friendship,  as  one  of  the  major  passions  among 
the  four  affective  ones. 

^UBlTABrAJr  (A),  in  Philosophy,  a  rejector  of  dualism,  and 
especially  of  the  theory  of  an  evil  principle. 

XTNITAEY  (Fr.),  tending  to  unity,  to  synthesis. 

UlflTfilSME  (Fr.),  unity-ism;  in  Fourierism,  the  need  of  unity 
felt  by  all  men, 

*  UNITY,  or  ONENESS  (Ger.  Einheii),  in  Kant,*  "  that  mental 
representation  in  the  understanding  by  which  the  manifold 
is  thought  of  as  linked  together." — See  Synthesis. 
Unity,  Classification  of^  in  Kant : — I.  Analytic  U,  U.  of  a 
logical  connection ;  diverse  concepts  in  one  judgment,  or 
diverse  representations  in  one  concept;  as,  meta],  wood, 
paper,  under  the  concept  of  body. 

II.  Synthetic  U.  U.  of  intuitions  in  the  concept  of  an  ob- 
ject, i.  Original^  the  synthetic  U.  of  apperception,  the 
source  of  others ;  transcendental  U. ;  objective  U.  ii.  Deriv- 
ative U.f  the  uniting  of  given  real  intuitions:  1.  Unity  of  the 
Understanding y  U.  of  experience,  empirical  U.,  U.  of  nature, 
U.  of  a  real  linking,  subjective  U.,  accidental  U.  2,  Unity 
of  the  Reason,  systematic  U.,  ideal  U. — a.  Speculative  U.,  re- 
ferring to  theoretic  cognition ;  b.  Practical  K,  moral  U. — 
Schmid.' 

Unity  of  the  Ego.— See  Ego,  Conscionsness,  Self-Con- 
soionsness,  Soul.— ^ee  Steudel.^ 

Unity  of  Ood.—See  God. 
^UNIVERSAL,  in  Logic,  applied  to  propositions  which  afBrm 
the  predicate  to  belong  to  the  whole  of  the  subject,  as,  "  all 
metals  are  elements,"  U.  ajffit^iative ;  or  which  deny  the  ex- 


l  Encydoptfdia:  Art.  Undulatory  Theorn  of  Light.     «  Ran,  Vem.,  104,  lU,  130-139. 
262,  462,  010 ;  PrtAegom.,  199;  Relig.  inMrh,^  141.    ^W&rterbuch^  4th  od.,  179?i.    Binhcit 


>  4  FhU09ophU  >m  UmriaM^  I.,  ii.  50-66. 
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istence  of  any  agreement  or  coincidence  between  the  subject; 
and  the  predicate,  as  *'  no  metals  are  compounds/*  U.  nega- 
tive.   Hence,  Universality. 

*XINIVEESALIA.— See  Universals. 

^XINIVERSALS,  in  Aquinas:  1.  A  parte  mentis^  or  a  parte  in- 
tellecius,  involve  the  theory  that  U.  are  mental  only,  subjec- 
tive. 2.  A  parte  rei,  involve  the  theory  that  U.  correspond 
with  objective  things. — See  Realism. 

XIIilVERSE  (Lat.),  the  collective  whole;  the  totality  of  being 
as  a  unit ;  the  world,  in  its  philosophical  or  universal  sense. 
—Porter.' 

*Uni  vocal  Words. 

TTNOBGAHIZED,  applied  to  beings,  in  which  "  the  material 
constituents  are  combined,  according  to  the  ordinary  laws 
of  mechanical  and  chemical  union,  into  homogeneous  sub- 
stances."— Porter.'    See  Inorganic,  Organism. 

USE  (Ger.  Gebrauch),  the  application  of  a  conception,  or  of  a 
faculty  of  cognition.  It  may  be  apodictic,  dialectic,  empir- 
ical, formal,  hyperphysical,  logical,  material,  practical  or 
moral,  real,  speculative,  theoretical,  transcendental,  unlimit- 
ed.— Mellin.' 

TTSXIGAPIO»  TTSXJCAPTION  (Lat.),  in  Jus,  the  acquisition  of 
ownership  by  long  use  or  possession. 

XISUBPED  (Ger.  i^ry/r/),  applied  by  Kant  to  an  arbitrary  con- 
cept without  ground  in  experience  or  reason. 

*XITILITY,  "  adaptation  to  serve  an  end  generally  desired  by 
men."  The  doctrine  of  utility  in  morals  is  that  actions  are 
right  because  they  are  useful,  "  or  fitted  to  gain  ends  gener- 
ally desired." — C.  F.  V.  "  The  creed  which  accepts,  as  the 
foundation  of  morals,  utility,  or  the  greatest  happiness  prin- 
ciple, holds  that  actions  are  right  in  proportion  as  they  tend 
to  promote  happiness,  wrong  as  they  tend  to  produce  the 
reverse  of  happiness.  By  happiness  is  intended  pleasure 
and  the  absence  of  pain;  by  unhappiness,  pain  and  the 
privation  of  pleasure." — J.  S.  Mill.* 

UTILIZE,  apply  to  a  use ;  render  useful.  Hence,  Utilization. — 
Ingleby,*  Herbert  Spencer.* 

TJTOPIAN  (from  Sir  Thomas  More's  Eutopia),  visionary.— Uto- 
pia is  also  used  in  Rabelais:  the  kingdom  of  Gargantua. 

1  Uuman  InlellMt,  646.     >  Human  luldl^ct,  29.     *  \furterh.  d.  Iritiseh.  Ptiihaoph.^  ii. 
ISi.    *  VHIitarianum,  p.  9.    >  JntroducL  to  JUttaphysic.    *  Jmitiel.  of  BioUtgif,  {  43* 
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VACUuM  (Lat.),  empty  space ;  either  absolute  or  relative;  lo- 
cality without  content. — See  Space.  The  intervals  in  bodies, 
pores,  interstices,  considered  as  empty,  are  called  V.  dmemi- 
natum, 

VAIS£CHIGA,  in  Hindoo  Philosophy,  one  of  the  three  semi- 
orthodox  systems.  It  was  founded  by  Kanada,  and  is  simi- 
lar to  the  system  of  Empedocles.  It  is  the  philosophy  of 
individuality,  and  largely  a  system  of  physics.  The  V.  ad- 
mits the  existence  of  atoms,  but  of  natures  as  various  as  the 
general  phenomena  of  nature.  The  V.  is  considered  as  com- 
plementary to  the  Ny&ya,  q.  v.,  and  its  six  categories  are 
usually  added  to  those  of  the  latter.  Both  will  be  found 
under  Categories,  Hindoo,  The  third  system  is  the  Sdnkkya. 
See  7oga-Sontra8. 

7ALENTINIAN  SYSTEM,  system  of  Valentinus,  an  Alexan- 
drian gnostic  of  the  second  century  A.  D.  Gnostic  Panthe- 
ism :  Evil  was  created  by  the  desire  of  the  Eons  to  unite  with 
Buthos. 

VALUE  (Ger.  Werth),  intellectual  or  moral  estimate  of  worth; 
and  then,  by  transfer,  the  thing  on  which  the  estimate  is 
put.  Intrinsic  value  of  a  thing,  as  absolute,  would  involve 
the  favorable  estimate  of  every  right  mind;  ordinarily,  it  is 
applied  to  that  whose  value  is  relatively  fixed.  Holiness  is 
intrinsically  valuable,  absolutely;  temporal  good,  or  that 
which  secures  it,  has  a  relative  value  only.  Price  is  the  pub- 
lic judgment  in  regard  to  value  not  intellectual  or  moral. 

7ANA  AEOXJTATIO  (Lat.),  empty  subtlety,  quibbling.  (Ger, 
i^iizfindigkeit,  eitele  Vemi}n/Cel€i.)—Kant? 

VAPOR,  POTENTIAL,  OF  METAL,  in  the  Hermetic  Phi- 
losophy, the  essence,  splendor,  soul  of  metal. 

VARIATION  (Lat),  alteration ;  changing ;  diversification ;  dif- 
ference. (Oer,  Verdnderung.)  In  Kant:  1.  "The  conjunc- 
tion, in  one  and  the  same  subject,  of  contradictory  predi- 
cates." 2.  "A  mode  of  existence  which  follows  upon  an- 
other mode  of  existence  of  the  same  object."  3.  "The 
succession  of  opposed  determinations."  4,  "When  some- 
thing  that  was  not  comes  into  being,  or  something  that  was 
passes  out  of  being  —  rise  and  passing  away."— Mellin. 

VARIATIONS,  CONCOMITANT,  method  of  quantitative  in- 

1  Logik,  80. 
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duction;  in  Mill:*  "Whatever  phenomenon  varies  in  any 
manner  whenever  another  phenomenon  varies  in  some 
particular  manner,  is  either  a  cause  or  an  effect  of  that 
phenomenon,  or  is  connected  with  it  through  some  fact  of 
causation."— See  Periodic. 

VABIETY,  in  .^thetics,  that  species  of  manifoldness  which  is 
consistent  with  unity,  but  prevents  it  from  degenerating  into 
monotonous  uniformity. 
Variety,  Native,  in  Kant,  special  variety  of  the  human  kind, 
so  remote  from  another  that  the  offspring  of  the  two  is  hy- 
brid, with  a  tendency  to  die  out ;  as  negroes  and  whites. 

VEDA,  VEDAS,  in  Hindoo  Philosophy,  the  name  of  the  most 
ancient  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos.  Veda  is  from  the 
Sanscrit  Vidya,  knowledge,  law.  The  Vedas  are  in  Sanscrit, 
and  contain  the  primordial  views  of  the  Hindoo  Philosophy, 
in  regard  to  God,  the  creation,  the  soul,  and  its  relations  to 
God.  The  collection  of  them  is  attributed  to  Vj/dsa,  the 
compiler.  The  Vedas  are  four  in  number  :  1.  Rig-  Veda, 
hymns  and  prayers  in  verse ;  2.  Yadjour  -  Veda,  q.  v. ;  3.  Sama- 
Veda,  the  Saman,  prayers  to  be  chanted ;  4.  Atharvan,  Athar- 
van-  Veda,  which  is  comparatively  modern.  The  prayers  are 
called  mantras,  the  dogmas  brahmanas.     Hence,  Vedic. 

YEDANTA  (called  also  Omtara),  in  Hindoo  Philosophy,  liter- 
ally, **  the  conclusion  of  the  Veda"  name  of  one  of  the  ortho- 
dox expositions  of  the  theologico -philosophical  part  of  the 
Vedas.  It  is  attributed  to  Vyasa  (see  Vedas).  It  denies  the 
existence  of  a  material  world,  and  of  all  individual  existence. 
The  other  orthodox  exposition  is  the  Purva.  The  two  sys- 
tems bear  the  common  name  Afimama.  Hence,  Vedantine, 
Vedantism,  Vedantic. 

*Velleity. 

VENDIBAS,  in  the  Parsee  Philosophy,  the  twentieth  nosk  or 
division  of  the  Zendavesia,  q.  v.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue between  Ormuzd  and  Zoroaster. 

♦Veracity. 

VEBB,  in  Logic,  the  grammatical  predicate. 

♦Verbal. 

VEBISIMILITTrDE,  VERISIMILIT7  (Lat.),  resemblance  of 
truth;  probability;  likelihood. 


i  i  * 


^  LogiCj  book  iii.,  ch.  10. 
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^VERITAS  EKTIS,  transcendental  or  metaphysical  truth. 
♦Veritas  Cognitionis.    *  Veritas  Signi. 

VEENUNFT,  in  Kant,  the  intuitional  faculty  or  reason,  which 
he  divides  into  theoretical  and  practical,  and  which  gives 
birth  to  ideas  (Ideen)^  the  highest  perceptions  of  the  mind, 
which  are  innate,  but  stimulated  into  action  by  experience. 
— M.  T.  M. 

VEBSTAND,  in  Kant,  understanding  or  intellect ;  also  divided 
into  theoretical  and  practical ;  the  parent  of  conceptions  or 
notions  (BegHffe),  which  are  the  generalizations  of  thought^ 
and  mediate  representations  of  things.  They  are  divided 
into  conceptions  derived  from  experience,  and  conceptions 
derived  from  the  understanding  itselfl — M.  T.  M.  See 
Krauth's  Berkeley} 

VESTAL,  VESTALATE,  used  in  Fourierism,  in  connection 
with  a  body  of  unmarried  young  persons. 

VESTIGE  (Lat.), tracking;  footprint;  track;  trace;  mark;  sign; 
token  ;  in  Aquinas,  the  effect  representing  the  cause,  without 
reproducing  its  form.  Smoke  represents  fire  by  ttay  of  imctgf; 
but  the  whole  creation  represents  the  Trinity  by  way  ofv€^ 
tige. 

VIBRATION  (Lat.),  tremulous,  quivering  motion ;  supposed  as 
a  necessary  condition  of  the  nerve  in  producing  sense-per- 
ception.— See  Porter.' 

VICE  (Lat.  Vitium;  Ger.  Lasfer),  fault;  defect;  blemish;  imper- 
fection ;  moral  fault;  failing;  error;  offence ;  crime.  1.  Sub- 
jectively, the  propension  to  an  action  contrary  to  the  moral 
law.  2.  Objectively,  the  immoral  action  itself.  It  is  opposed 
to  virtue. 

Vices,  as  in  Gonflict  with  the  Bnties  of  Virtner  tabular 
view  of,  according  to  Kant:  I.  Vices  in  conflict  with  the 
duty  man  owes  to  himself,  i.  Of  barbarousness  of  nature: 
1.  Suicide;  2.  Carnalism;  8.  Intemperance  in  eating  and 
drinking,  ii.  Of  culture:  1.  Lying;  2.  Avarice;  3.  False 
humility. 

II.  Vices  in  conflict  with  the  duties  man  owes  to  others. 
i.  Misanthropy,  hatred  of  one's  kind:  1.  Qualified  envy ;  ± 
Qualified  ingratitude;  3.  Qualified  malignity. — See  Qualified, 
ii.  Contempt  of  one's  kind:  1.  Pride;  2.  Detraction ;  3.Si-orn.* 

»  AnvotitUms  [S].     2  Human  JnielUd^  126.    >  Rdig.  inncrhalb.  (Kirehmnnu),  27-43; 
TugendUhrc,  §g  7,  3«,  41 ;  BechUUhre,  2  M. 
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*VIB.TTJAL. —  V.  distinction,  admitted  by  the  Thomiats,  between 
the  essential  attributes  of  a  thing.  **  Between  the  animality 
and  the  rationality  of  man  there  is  a  V.  distinction."  "  V. 
is  less  than  formal." 

*VIRTUE. — "1.  An  act  which  is  in  harmony  with  moral  law. 
2.  A  disposition  harmonizing  with  a  special  form  of  moral 
law,  and  which  has  the  force  of  fixed  habit." — C.  F.  V. 
Virtue  (Ger.  Tuqend),  in  Kant:  1.  "The  moral  strength  of  the 
human  will  in  the  pursuit  of  duty."  2.  "  Readiness,  in  free 
moral  actions,  to  determine  one's  self  in  conduct  by  the  con- 
ception of  the  law."  8.  "  Courage  in  the  presence  of  oppo- 
sition to  our  moral  sentiments."  4.  "Strength  of  principle 
in  submission  to  moral  duty."  6.  "Strength  of  maxims  in 
pursuit  of  duty."  6.  "  The  moral  faculty  of  self-control." 
7.  "The  harmony  of  the  will  with  every  duty,  a  harmony 
established  in  a  firm  moral  sentiment."  8.  "Moral  strength 
of  will."  9.  "Firmly  grounded  sentiment  involving  the 
complete  fulfilling  of  duty."  10.  "The  conformity  of  senti- 
ment with  the  law  of  duty."  11.  "The  morally  good." 
12.  "The  moral  sentiment  in  struggle."  18.  "The  senti- 
ment conformed  to  law  out  of  regard  to  the  law." — Mellin.^ 
Virtue  is  distinguished  as  noumenon  in  its  essential  character, 
and  phcmomenon  as  revealed  in  external  characteristics.  It 
is  characterized  as  adopted,  when  it  is  prompted  by  inclina- 
tion or  a  native  bent  of  mind ;  genuine  and  ethical,  when 
prompted  by  principle. 

VISHWU,  VICHNOXI.— See  Trimourti. 

VISION  (Lat.),  sight. — r.  The  act  of  sense-perception,  of  which 
the  eye  is  the  organ.  See  Porter,'  Ulrici.'  2.  V.  ifi  God,  the 
theory  of  Malebranche,  that  the  sense-perceptions  are  not 
really  organic,  but  are  made  possible  by  the  connection  of 
the  soul  with  God,  and  of  God  with  the  soul.  "God  has  in 
Himself  the  idea  of  all  the  beings  He  has  created.  He  sees 
all  these  beings  by  considering  the  perfections  He  includes, 
to  which  they  are  related.  God  is  most  strictly  united  to 
our  souls  by  this  presence ;  so  that  He  may  be  said  to  be  the 
place  of  spirits,  as  space  is  the  place  of  bodies.  These  two 
things  being  supposed,  it  is  certain  that  the  mind  can  see 

1  h'unst^prachf.    >  Human  InUUect,  152-168,  18G-189.    <  LeA  u.  Seele,  2d  ed.,  1874, 
226-268. 
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what  there  is  in  Qod  which  represents  created  beings ;  that 
being  most  spiritual,  most  intelligible,  and  most  closely 
present  to  the  mind.  And  so  the  mind  may  see  in  God  all 
the  works  of  God,  supposing  God  willing  to  discover  to  it 
what  He  has  in  Himself  that  represenUj  them."  * 

VISPEEED,  in  the  Parsee  Philosophy,  a  book  of  the  Zenda- 
vesta. 

VITAL  FORGE  (Gcr.  Lebenskra/ty—Czolbe :  "  The  power  of  or- 
ganisms cannot  be  explained  by  the  planless  and  formless 
physical  and  chemical  activities/'  '*  Nothing  is  left  us  but  to 
throw  ourselves  into  the  arms  of  mysticism  by  accepting  a 
supersensuous  vital  force,  or  in  acknowledging  the  eternity 
of  matter,  to  acknowledge  also  the  eternity  of  form." '  J.  G. 
Fichte:  "One  of  the  two,  spirit  or  nature,  we  must  let 
drop ;  the  actually  true  and  real  being  is  spiritual,  and  there 
is  no  other  being."'  I.  H.  Fichte:  "One  and  the  same 
faculty  (the  soul)  is  active  in  the  bodily  processes,  and  in  the 
changes  of  consciousness,  and  manifests  itself  diversely  in 
accordance  with  the  grades  of  its  intensity."  *  Flentje  has 
shown,  from  the  position  of  natural  science,  how  untenable 
is  the  idea  that,  in  organisms,  no  other  forces  are  at  work 
than  those  of  inorganic  nature,  as,  specially,  of  chemistry.^ 
Hegel :  "  Tlie  spiritual  is  the  union  of  the  spiritual  and 
natural,  in  such  w^ay  that  the  natural  takes  its  law  and 
bounds  from  the  spiritual.  God  is  not  alongside  of  things, 
but  actually  in  them:  He  is  the  subsistence  of  all  things.'' 
"The  considerati<m  of  the  harmony  in  the  organic  brings  at 
once  with  it  the  feeling  of  a  higher  something  which  has 
established  this  harmony."  •  Fr.  Hoffmann,  like  Baadcr, 
maintains  the  identity  of  spirit  and  nature.^  Lotze:  "8f» 
little  do  w^e  find  in  organic  bodies  that  native,  self-sufficient 
vital  force,  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  can  look  upon  thcni 
only  as  those  places  in  space  in  which  the  materials,  the 
forces,  and  the  movements  of  the  general  course  of  nature 
interlace  in  such  happy  relations,  that  changeable  masses 
for  a  long  time  condense  themselves  to  a  shape,  though  it 


1  h'ectierrhf.  dc  la  Writf,  L.  ITI.,  cli,  vi  ;  Bulilc:  GfSchicht^,  II r.,  444  eeq.  ■  EMtstrh- 
vnff  »/.  .VJ/>«/'wieM»«/«rynx,  iHSfl,  S^,  66.  ^  Nnchegflauene  H>rJlr«,  1 II.  32.  ^  Autkropoio- 
ffif,  474,475.  »  Leben  n.  d,  li»U»^  Natur,  186^;  BUchner's  A'ni/l  u.  Stoff  . .  b^/eticAM,  ISTO. 
•  Werkc,  XI.  JOJ,  20:5.    T  ZUchr.  r.  Fickie,  XLI.  136. 
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be  ever  in  transition,  and  their  reciprocal  operations  can  run 
like  melody  through  the  round  of  bloom  and  decay." '  Mehr- 
ing'  holds  the  same  view  as  I.  H.  Fichte.  Moleschott  op- 
poses the  doctrine  of  vital  force,  as  he  defines  it —  a  force 
without  substratum,  and  yet  endowed  with  personal  quali- 
ties.' Planck  maintains  that  the  organic  originates  in  influ- 
ences which  animate  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  its  inte- 
rior, and  pronounces  it  "  nonsense  to  believe  that  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  activity  of  chemical  and  physical  forces  in 
organism  we  have  set  aside  the  notion  of  vital  force  as  a 
principle  distinct  from  these  forces.''  *  Schaller  directs  at- 
tention to  the  distinction  between  the  chemical  and  the 
organic ;  that  in  the  chemical  process,  after  the  completion 
of  a  single  occurrence,  the  process  comes  to  rest;  while  in 
organic  nature  there  is  a  continuous,  self-conserving,  living 
process.^  Scbelling  has  the  same  view.*  Schleiden  denies 
the  vital  force,  but  lays  down  an  impulse  of  self-preserva- 
tion, and  a  formative  impulse  as  the  bases  of  self-preserva- 
tion, and  of  the  shaping  process  in  organisms,  as  a  law  in 
accordance  with  which  both  are  united  to  each  other.^  Schop- 
enhauer pronounces  the  polemic  against  the  supposition  of 
a  vital  force,  stupid.  "  The  denial  of  the  vital  force  is  ab- 
surd. Were  there  not  a  peculiar  force  of  nature,  to.  which 
it  is  as  essential  to  act  in  ocynformity  with  otm  as  it  is  essential 
to  gravity  to  draw  bodies  toward  each  other;  did  it  not 
move,  guide,  regulate  the  whole  complicated  mechanism  of 
organism,  life  w^ould  be  an  illusion,  an  imposition,  and  we 
should  have  a  mere  automaton,  a  plaything  of  mechanical, 
physical,  and  chemical  forces.  It  is  not  disputed  that  physi- 
cal and  chemical  forces  are  at  work  in  organism ;  but  that 
w^hich  holds  them  together  and  guides  them,  so  that  an 
organism  conformed  to  its  purpose  comes  into  being  and 
subsists,  that  is  vital  force."  "The  vital  force  certainly 
uses  and  brings  into  its  employ  the  forces  of  inorganic  na- 
ture, but  by  no  means  consists  of  them ;  just  as  little  as  a 
blacksmith  consists  of  his  hammer  and  anvil.    Hence,  not 


1  MiJcrokotmut,  2d.  ed,  1809, 1.  Tff5.  >  Philoaoph.  krititeh,  Grundfdtat  d.  Selbstar- 
l^ntnim,  Thl.  1.  21.3-218.  •  Kreidavf,  363-^6.  *  Wiuentehaft  der  Natur,  273,  274. 
•  Tjeib  u.  Seeh,  126.    «  Werke,  I.,  ii.  499 ;  IV.  21L    ?  Steudol :  iniilotofhu  im  Uwviu^  I.» 
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the  very  simplest  plant-life  can  be  explained  by  those  fbrcra, 
as,  for  example,  by  capillary  attraction  or  by  endosmosis,  to 
say  nothing  of  animal  life."  "A  fundamental  distinction  be- 
tween the  vital  force  and  all  the  other  forces  of  nature  has 
been  found  in  the  fact  that,  when  the  vital  force  once  for- 
sakes a  body,  it  never  takes  it  into  possession  again.    Of  the 
forces  of  inorganic  nature,  some,  for  example  magnetism 
and  electricity,  depart  only  in  exceptional  ciises  from  the 
bodies  which  they  once  control;   others,  as  gravity   and 
chemical  quality,  never  depart  from  a  body.     But  the  vital 
force,  after  it  has  once  forsidcen  a  body,  can  never  again 
take  it  into  possession.    The  ground  of  this  is  that  it  never, 
like  the  forces  of  inorganic  nature,  cleaves  to  the  mere  ma- 
terial, but  primarily  cleaves  to  the  form.    Its  activity  con- 
sists, in  fact,  in  the  production  and  preservation  of  this 
form ;  hence,  so  soon  as  it  departs  from  a  body,  its  form  is 
destroyed.    But  the  production  of  tlie  form  hss  its  re^gular, 
ayatemattc  method,  following  a  distinct  line  of  succession. 
Hence,  the  vital  force,  wherever  it  enters  anew,  must  begin 
its  texture  from  the  beginning.     It  must  start  ab  ovo.*'     ''As 
regards  the  vital  force,  up  to  thirty-six  we  live  on  our  inter- 
est, after  that  we  begin  to  draw  on  our  capital."^    8cfawarz' 
holds  the  same  view  as  Hoffmann.    Spiess*  takes  the  same 
view  as  Schaller.    Though  he  takes  ground  against  vitiil 
force,  he  yet  places  the  essential  nature  of  organism  in  the 
&ct  that  in  it  all  the  activities  are  directed  to  a  common 
aim,  and  all  the  individual  forces  are  bound  together  into  a 
higher  unity.     Ulrici  discusses  the  vital  force  under  the 
following  heads:  I.  Relation  of  the  organic  and  inorganic 
in  a  chemical  respect.     II.  Different  views  entertained  on 
this  subject  by  Regnault,  Strecker,  Limpricht,  Graham-Otto, 
Kekul6.    III.  Points  of  difference  between  organic  and  in- 
organic unions.    IV.  Can  organic  substances  be  produced 
by  artificial  methods?    V.  Answer  of  Liebig  and  v.  Gorup- 
Besanez  to  this  question.    VI.  Difference  of  the  chemical 
processes  in  organic  and  inorganic  bodies.    VII.  The  vital 
force  accepted  by  recent  chemistry,  rejected  by  recent  physi- 
ology.   VIII.  The  opponents  of  vital  force:  G.  A.  Spiess, 

t  Purergaj  II.  172  aeq. ;    T.  617  :     Wiltm  in  Natur,  Voir.  VI. ;    WfU  tils  IHWe,  1. 169. 
<  Gott,  A'aiur  u.  Mentdi,  17  ;  Zisckr.  w.  Fickte,  XLVII.  235.    >  Nfuen-nysiologi*. 
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J.  W.  Schleiden,  Du  Bois-Reymond,  J.  M.  SchifT,  C  Ludwijr, 
A.  Fick.  IX.  Attempts  at  a  reconciliation  of  views  by 
Claude  Bernard  and  R.  Virchow.  X.  H.  Lotze»  the  leading 
representative  of  a  tendency  to  mediation,  which  yet  sets 
aside  vital  force.  XI.  E.  Haeckel,  the  leading  representa- 
tive at  present  of  the  materialistic  tendency,  which  denies 
all  distinction  between  mechanism  and  organism.  XII. 
Proof  that  the  inorganic  forces  cannot  produce  life  and 
its  phenomena.  XII 1.  Result:  The  vital  force  and  the 
modes  of  operation  distinctive  of  it  are  the  presupposition 
of  all  organization.  ^'  So  long  as  we  speak  of  an  electrical 
force,  so  long,  in  spite  of  the  variety  of  its  manifestations, 
we  are  justified  in  speaking  of  a  vital  force;  that  is,  in  using 
this  term  to  designate  the  cause  of  those  phenomena  by 
which  —  in  the  main  in  similar  ways  —  organic  bodies  are 
distinguished  from  the  inorganic/'  ^ 

♦VOUTIOW,  "  an  exercise  of  will."— C.  F.  V.  (Ger.  Wollen.) 
Bp.  Wilkins:  "To  say  that  we  cannot  tell  whether  we  have 
liberty  because  we  do  not  understand  the  manner  of  voliiion, 
is  all  one  as  to  say  that  we  cannot  tell  whether  we  see  or 
hear,  because  we  do  not  understand  the  manner  of  sensa- 
tion."— L.  J.    Hence,  Volitional  and  Volitive. 

V0LTJNTA8  (Lat.),  will,  q.  v.    Hence,  Voluntary. 

VOBSTELLTJNG  (Ger.),  in  Kant,  representation  (the  Gr.  <pav- 
raff/a),  applies  to  intuitional  and  sensational  perceptions,  and 
also  to  conceptions  which  are  their  generalizations. — ^M.  T. 
M.— See  Verstand.  It  is  Kant's  most  general  term  for  men- 
tal modifications  of  every  kind.  See  Krauth's  Berkeley.^ 
Ulrici'  classifies  the  conscious  soul  in  its  relations  to  itself 
under  the  heads  of:  I.  Life  of  feeling.  II.  Life  of  mental 
modifications  {Vorstellumfslebeti).  Ill,  The  life  of  instinct. 
Under  the  second  he  embraces :  1.  The  faculty  of  memory  ; 
2.  Of  the  association  of  ideas ;  3.  Imagination  and  memory. 
Kant  applies  the  adjective  "dunkel"  obscure,  to  those  Vor- 
stellungen,  modifications,  of  which  we  are  not  conscious.  It 
is  oppa«ied  to  clear,  which  marks  distinct  perception.  Com- 
plex V.  (gehdufte)  are  those  in  which  the  main  V.  are  accom- 
panied by  other  V.  springing  from  subjective  grounds,  out 

^  Ooti  wid  die.  Nt^r^  Dritte,  iicu  bviirb.  Aufl.,  Ib75,  -21G-290.    *  Ann<Aatietn9^  Tabular 
Fieio,  p.  2iA\    >  In  the  psychological  part  of  Leib  u.  SeeU,  2d.  ad.,  1874,  207-901. 
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of  the  sitaation  in  which  we  are  or  were.  They  are  pvrt 
when  free  from  everything  which  pertains  to  sensation ;  op- 
posed to  empirieaL  Thus,  space  is  a  pure  V, ;  body,  which 
fills  it,  is  empirical.  They  are  called  sensible  (sinnliche)  a^ 
aroused  by  a  distinct  object  and  referred  to  it ;  as,  V.  of 
sound,  shape,  movements,  smell.  They  are  rational,  as  pro- 
duced by  a  free  operativeness  of  the  mind  of  man,  with  the 
consciousness  of  an  aim.  Vorstellungs-fahigieii,  Vorstellungs- 
kraftj  and  Varstellungsvermogen,  express  the  receptivity,  ca- 
pacity, power,  faculty  of  mental  representation,  the  repre- 
sentative power,  that  on  which,  in  general,  rests  our  power 
of  having  mental  modifications. — Mellin.^ 
VOBTEX,  (pL  Vertices)  (Lat.),  whirling  motion;  whirl  (Ger. 
Wirbel).  —  In  Des  Cartes,*  system  of  matter  moving  in 
gyrations  (FT,.Tourbillan8)f  and  carrying  the  heavenly  bodies 
with  it. 


IVARMTH,  "  a  distinct  sensation  which,  under  certain  circam- 
stances,  is  present  and  comes  to  our  consciousness.  Physics 
has  demonstrated  that  the  rise  of  it  is  conditioned  by  dis- 
tinct movements  of  the  ethereal  atoms,  and  in  a  certain  re- 
spect of  the  ponderable  atoms,  the  'minutest  portions'  of  a 
mass ;  that  is,  it  arises  when  these  movements  meet  nerves 
sensible  to  them,  capable  of  excitation  by  them." — Ulrici.* 

WATCH,  as  a  familiar  piece  of  mechanism,  has  been  largely 
used  in  philosophical  illustration. — Berkeley.* 

WATER,  in  Thales  of  Miletus  (640--550  B.  c),  the  head  of  the 
Ionic  physicists:  "The  principle  (the  first,  the  primary 
cause)  of  all  things :  everything  is  of  water,  and  to  water 
everything  reverts." — Schwegler.* 

WEAK,  WEAKNESS,  applied  in  Ethics  to  human  nature,  the 
human  heart;  infirmity;  frailty.  (Ger.  GebrechiicAkeii, 
Schwachheii. — Kan  t.* 

WEAKENED  GONGLXISION,  is  applied  to  the  five  moods  of 
the  syllogism,  which,  though  valid,  are  of  little  use,  because 


1  Kunstsprachf, ».  v. ;  Wotierhuchy  n.  v.  >  Priueip.  PhilosopK,  P.  iii.  >  Slrttus%  Kninth'« 
Translat..  128-130.  <  Principle,  I  62.  See  Uelierweg'a  Aiifw,?",  78,  Knintir?  Tmnsl*- 
tion.  6  Gttch.  d.  Plnlngophie,  9th  ed.,  1876.   «  Religion  innerhalb,  21, 22 ;  Tugendtekre^  114. 
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the  conclusion  is  particular  when  a  general  one  might  have 
been  drawn. — Jevons. 

"WEALTH*  (Ang.  Sax.),  that  which  contributes  to  weal,  well- 
being,  welfare;  prosperity;  riches.  (Ger,  Beichf hum.) — H. 
C.  Carey :  "  W.  consists  in  the  power  to  command  the  ser- 
vices of  the  always  gratuitous  forces  of  nature.  .  .  The 
more  thoroughly  the  great  natural  forces  are  subjected  to 
human  control,  and  the  more  numerous  these  unconsuming 
slaves  —  the  natural  forces — the  greater  becomes  the  power 
of  production,  and  the  greater  is  the  tendency  towards  that 
accumulation  of  wealth  which  manifests  itself  in  the  physi- 
cal, mental,  moral,  and  political  improvement  of  a  people."  * 
Malthus:  "The  material  objects  necessary,  useful,  or  agree- 
able to  man,  which  have  required  some  portion  of  human 
exertion  to  appropriate  or  produce."'*  Wealth  comprises 
"  all  the  articles  or  products  that  are  necessary,  useful,  or 
agreeable  to  man,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  possess 
exchangeable  value ;  the  power  or  capacity  to  exchange  for 
or  buy  some  quantity  of  labor,  or  of  one  or  more  commodi- 
ties or  products  obtainable  only  by  means  of  labor." — J.  R. 
M'cCulloch.'  "  The  annual  labor  of  every  nation  is  the  fund 
which  originally  supplies  it  with  all  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life  which  it  annually  consumes,  and  which 
consist  always  either  in  the  immediate  produce  of  that 
labor,  or  in  what  is  purchased  with  that  produce  from  other 
nations." — Adam  Smith.*  Whately  has  grouped  and  criti- 
cised a  number  of  definitions  of  wealth.^ 

WEIGHT  (Ang.  Sax.),  gravity;  measure  of  gravitation,  q,  v. 
(Ger.  Schwere.) 

*Well-Being. 

WEEDEN,  DAS  (Ger.),  in  Kant,  the  Esse  in  a  state  of  action, 
i.  e.y  active  existence;  diflTering  from  it  as  dynamical  from 
static  electricity. — M.  T.  M. 

WESEN,  BAS  (Ger.),  real  concrete  existence,  or  essence  mani- 
fested in  qualified  or  conditional  nature.  W.  logisches,  logi- 
cal essence,  "the  primary,  internal  principle  of  all  that  per- 


1  Wealth:  Of  What  doen  it  Cbnriatf  Pmn  J/wi<A/y,  October,  1870.  *  Definition »  in 
PnKUcal  Economy  (Cazenove).  1853,  7,  32,  36.  *  Smith's  WeaWi  of  NaHm;  new  od., 
183S,  1,  note.  ^  Wecdth  of  NalioM,  Introduct.  ^  Logic^  Appendix  I.  (Sheldon  k  Co.\ 
385. 
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taiDB  to  the  possibility  of  a  thing ;"  **  the  iutemal  iKMsibility 
of  the  concept; "  "  the  sum  of  essential  parts.*'  Absolutely 
necessary  W.  is  essence  "whose  non-being  is  impossible." 
Organized  W.,  or  being,  is  that  "  in  wliich  everything  is  end, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  reciprocally  means."  Hence,  We9- 
entlicke,  essential ;  as,  W.  St'dcke,  essential  parts. — Mellin.* 

WHEN,  marking  time,  WHERE,  marking  place,  in  the  Aris- 
totelian categories. — See  Category. 

*Whole. 
Whole  and  Farts.— Hegel:  "The  immediate  relation  (in 
which  the  two  sides  are  quasi-independent)  is  that  of  the 
whole  and  the  parU,  The  cont;ent  is  the  whole,  and  consists 
of  the  parts :  these  parts  are  the  form  and  the  reverse  of  the 
content.  The  parts  are  diverse  one  from  another.  It  is  they 
that  possess  independent  being.  But  they  are  parts  only 
when  they  are  connected  with  one  another  as  identical,  that 
is,  when  equated ;  or,  in  so  far  as  they  make  up  the  whole 
when  taken  together.  But  this  term '  together '  is  the  re- 
verse and  negation  of  the  part." ' 

*WHY?  "for  what  reason?  "-C.  F.  V. 

^WILL,  "  the  power  by  which  we  determine  personal  action. 
Its  result  is  a  personal  act,  mental  or  bodily,  in  contrast  with 
a  spontaneous  act,  as  involuntary  recollection  —  a  reflex  act, 
as  shrinking  under  pain  —  and  the  loose  sense  in  which  we 
speak  of  the  action  of  the  laws  of  nature.  On  account  of 
its  essential  connection  with  intelligence,  it  is  denominated 
a  power  of  rational  self-determination." — C.  F.  V.  See 
Des  Cartes.' 
Will,  Definitions  o£  arranged  in  the  Classified  Alphabeti- 
cal Order  of  the  Authors  of  them : 

I.  Ancient  and  Mediaeval. — Aquinas,**  Aristotle,*'  Aa- 
gustine,*  Epicureans,*  Justin,*  Neoplatonists,*  Pelagius,* 
Plato,*  Plotinus,*  Stoics,*  Tertullian.* 

II.  Modem,  previous  to  Kant. — Arminius.*  Buddeus:  "The 
will  is  a  faculty  whereby  we  first  perceive  good  and  evil ;  and 
then  desire  the  good  and  turn  from  the  evil.  Nor  does  the 
will  seem  to  differ  from  the  understanding,  except  in  office 


1  Kungttprache,  b.  t.    >  Enryklophdit  (Rof«nkiiiDx\  1 136 ;  Logic,  Wallace's  Tranabit. 
211.     i  Principle,  xxxll.     « Quoted   iu  the  article   WW,  Id  KleniiDg*ii  rocahmlary^ 
ft  BaiD :  History  of  the  Free  -  WM  Q>iUrot€i  ty  :  JHental  and  Moral  &ienee,  406-43tt^ 
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and  operation.  The  will  sometimes  follows  the  understand- 
ing, sometimes  precedes  it,  and  determines  it  to  the  know- 
ing this  or  that  more  accurately.  It  is  customary  to  call  the 
understanding  AneceBsari/  power,  which,  when  all  the  requi- 
sites of  understanding  are  supposed,  cannot  but  understand, 
judge,  reason.  But  from  the  will,  it  is  said,  man  derives  the 
power  of  acting  spontaneously ,  that  is,  he  is  not  determined  to 
act  by  any  internal  necessity,  but  is  himself  the  author  of  his 
own  action ;  as  also  the  power  of  acting  freely,  that  is,  if  one 
object  be  proposed,  he  can  act  or  not  act  in  regard  to  it,  can 
choose  it  or  reject  it ;  or,  if  a  number  of  objects  be  proposed, 
can  choose  one  and  reject  the  others.  In  the  sense  here 
claimed,  it  seems  to  me,  the  will,  equally  with  the  under- 
standing, is  destitute  of  all  liberty.  For  as  soon  as  the  will 
perceives  anything  represented  as  good,  whether  by  the  un- 
derstanding, the  imagination,  or  the  senses  themselves,  it 
cannot  but  love  it  and  desire  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
evil,  which  it  perceives  as  evil,  it  necessarily  shuns  and  dis- 
likes."* Calvin,'  Collins,*  Sam.  Clarke,'  Des  Cartes,'  Jona- 
than Edwards,'  Qassendi,'  Hobbes,*  Hooker,"  Leibnitz,* 
Locke,"  Price,'  Priestley.®  Regis :  "  The  will  is  the  faculty 
of  affirming  or  denying,  of  doing  or  letting  alone,  what  the 
understanding  presents  to  it  as  true  or  false,  good  or  bad. 
The  ordinary  opinion  that  the  soul  determines  itself,  and  is 
a  self-active  essence,  is  to  be  rejected,  for  the  only  immedi- 
ately operative  cause  is  God ;  all  other  causes  are  but  medi- 
ate instruments,  which  operate  through  the  Godhead."' 
Reid,"  South,"  Spinoza."  Syst^me  de  la  Nature:  "Will, 
the  result  of  brain-action,  is  not  free ;  its  action  is  necessi- 
tated." " 

III.  Modern,  subsequent  to  Kant,  to  our  own  day,  Ameri- 
can and  British. — Bain  :  "  The  primitive  elements  of  the  will 
are :  i.,  the  spontaneity  of  movement ;  and,  ii.,  the  link  be- 
tween action  and  feelings,  grounded  in  self-conservation."  " 
Carpenter:  "A  self-determining  power  within  us."    Chase: 

1  Htment,  PkUowph.  PraeUCy  Edit.  S(>ptiina,  1717,  23,  24.  *  Bain :  Menial  mtd  Moral 
ScUncf :  Bktorify  406-4*28.  >  Phj/tie^  sect,  iii ,  lib.  x.,  ch.  i. ;  Opp.  II.,  409  seq.  «  BaId, 
411-414.  »  Bain,  415,  410.  •Bain,  413.  T  Bain, 420.  •  Bain,  421.  •  ^r/a^A.,  L  203. 
Bee  Bahle:  (?e«c^eA<c,  III.,  413-415.  i«  Bain,  42-^.425.  "  Will  in  Fleming's  Yocahu- 
iary.  »  Bain,  414.  »  Buhle,  ri.  109.  ^  Mewtal  md  Moral  Seitnee,  1868,  book  iv., 
810-429 ;  77i«  EmotionM  and  the  WW,  3d  edit.,  1876. 
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"The  spontaneous  form  of  spontaneity."'  Coleridge.'  Cope: 
"  W.  may  be  considered  in  two  aspects;  first,  as  a  control 
over  the  origin  of  mental  and  bodily  movements ;  and  sec- 
ond, as  a  control  over  the  direction  which  those  movements 
take."  "  All  actions  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  those 
which  are  performed  with  the  design  of  securing  the  pleasure 
of  the  subject,  and  those  whose  motive  is  to  secure  pleasure 
for  the  object,  as  distinct  from,  that  is  opposed  to  that  of  the 
subject  —  the  appetent  and  the  aliruisticy^  Green,'  Hamil- 
ton,* Hazard,*  Mansel,'  Jas.  Mill,' J.  S.  Mill,^  Stewart,*  Tap- 
pan,®  Thompson,*  Whedon.' 

IV.  Modern,  subsequent  to  Kant,  to  our  own  day.  Conti- 
nental.— Bouillet:  "Faculty  of  willing,  of  self-determining. 
Sometimes  the  word  is  synonymous  with  activity,  and  is 
then  divided  into  spontaneotu  iV.,  or  instinct^  and  reflective  W.; 
but,  ordinarily,  it  designates  that  particular  form  of  activity 
which  succeeds  spontaneity,  and  which  supposes  reflection. 
Its  determinations  take  the  name  of  volitions.  Each  of  these 
comprehends  the  following  elements:  1.  Self-control,  being 
possessor  and  master  of  our  faculties.  2.  Conception  of  the 
idea  of  an  action,  the  means  of  accomplishing  it,  the  mo- 
tives for  it  or  against  it  (sentiment,  interest,  duty).  3.  De- 
liberation, judgment  of  the  moral  character  of  an  act.  4. 
Free  determination.  5.  Execution  of  the  determination. 
It  differs  essentially  from  denre,  with  which  Conditlac  and 
his  school  have  confounded  it,  and  from  the  understanding, 
from  which  the  Cartesians  have  not  sufficiently  distinguished 
it;  it  ought  to  control  the  desires  and  receive  illumination 
from  the  understanding.  It  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  mo- 
ralUy  and  of  responsibility ,  and  consequently  of  personality, 
Maine  de  Biran,  who  has  laid  much  stress  on  the  study  of 
the  will,  has  endeavored  to  explain,  by  the  action  of  that 
faculty,  many  acts  or  important  states  of  the  soul,  as  atten- 
tion, sleep,  Ac."  »<»  Feuchtersleben.'  J.  G.  Fichte :  1.  "  What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  expression :  I  find  myseU  williny ;  and 


1  Sjrmbolism,  60.  >  Article  WUt,  in  Fleming's  Vocabulary.  >  The  Origin  of  the  WHU 
Ptnn  Mmithlj/t  June,  1S77.  Do. :  Oontcicumtu  in  Evolution^  I)mn  ItonMg,  August, 
1875.  «  Metaphy$ic9  (Am.  ed.),  128 ;  Bain,  425,  426.  &  Pretdom  of  the  Mind  in  WHtmff ; 
nr.  Every  Being  that  Willt  a  iWative  First  Ouue,  1866.  «  Bain,  426.  7  Bain,  426-428. 
»  TreatiM  n»  the  Will,  new  ed.,  1857.  •  The  Freedom  of  the  mU,  1864.  lo  Ditiiinmain 
Univei'sd:  Art.  Volottte. 
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only  as  willing  can  I  find  myself?  What  it  means  io  will  is 
assumed  as  known.  This  concept  is  not  capable  of  a  real 
explanation y  and  needs  none.  Every  one  must  be  aware,  in 
himself,  by  iatellectual  intuition,  what  it  means,  and  this  he 
can  accomplish  without  the  least  difficulty."  ^  2.  "Tlie  will 
in  the  phenomenon  is  never  determining^  but  always  deter- 
mined: the  determining  has  already  taken  place;  had  it  not 
taken  place,  we  should  not  have  it  manifested  as  wiU^  but  as 
inclination,**^  I.  H.  Fichte:  1.  "Will  is  only  the  becoming 
real  of  what  is  thought,  a  becoming  which  has  already  been 
controlled  by  the  intelligence.  The  thinking  determines 
itself  immediately  to  willing,  not  the  converse.'"  2.  ''The 
incitant  of  the  will  must,  first  of  all,  enter  into  conscious 
mental  representation.  This  represented  something  is  the 
starting-point  and  the  first  excitant  of  the  act  of  will,  which 
is  produced  by  feeling.  Cognition,  feeling,  and  willing  are 
inwardly  inseparable."*  3.  "Our  willing  is  co-willing  of 
that  which  was  primarily  willed  (of  God),  that  which  is  laid 
down  in  the  ethical  ideas."  *  V.  Hartmann  (see  Schopen- 
hauer), 1.  looks  upon  the  fiinctions  of  the  individual  organs 
of  a  living  body  as  unconscious  acts  of  will.  2.  "  A  mental 
representation  is  the  motive  and  the  excitant  cause  of  the 
will.  The  will  is  nothing  besides  the  faculty  of  will- 
ing; it  is  incapable  of  all  other  activity;  its  essential  na- 
ture is  only  the  ability  of  willing."  *— See  XTnconscioTls, 
Philosophy  of.  Hegel :  "  The  distinction  between  think- 
ing and  willing  is  merely  the  distinction  between  the  theo- 
retical and  the  rational  respect.  They  are  not  two  faculties ; 
the  will  is  a  special  mode  of  thinking.  The  beast  acts 
by  instinct."'  Helfferich:  "Resolution  is  nothing  more 
than  the  product  of  diverse  mental  representations  inter- 
lacing or  co-working."  *  Kant.— See  special  article  Will  in 
Kant  Liebmann  (see  v.  Hartmann) :  "  W.  is  the  function 
of  the  Ego  by  which  it  determines  itself  to  action."*  Scho- 
penhauer.— See  special  article  Will,  in  Schopenhaner.    Ul- 


1  Werke,  IV.  19 ;  Sifst^  der  Sittenlekre,  1798.  «  Werke,  VIIT.,  413 ;  Rectnaon  of  Cruur 
trr'a  tkept.  Betracht.  ub.d.  Prnheil  d.  WWens,  1793.  »  aiaraUfrxtUk  d.  neunni  Fhilo- 
gnph.,  ed.  a,  766,  767.  «  Pfychologie,  II.  133.  »  Do  ,  31.  «  Pf,ilnsoj}h.  d.  TTnbfivitgJtt.,  2d 
ed.,  213,  217  ;  ErlUnter.  x.  Mttaphys.  d.  Unbfunmt.,  3i».  »  W^rhf.,  VIII.,  34-;W;  FhUoso- 
phit  d.  RechU.    •  Metaphy$ik,  235.    »  Betceis  d.  PreihtU  d.  mUens,  11. 
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rici:  "The  volition  is  by  no  means  identical  with  the  mere 
tendency,  not  even  with  conscious  tendency  and  desire.  So 
long  as  it  is  impossible  to  overthrow  the  fact,  to  which  there 
is  a  universal  testimony,  that  the  will  is  able  to  set  itself  in 
opposition  to  those  tendencies  which  come  into  our  con- 
sciousness, to  resist  the  force  of  the  impulse  to  gratify  those 
tendencies,  and  to  act  with  that  end  in  view;  so  long  as 
the  will  can  hem  these  in  and  limit  them,  it  is  simply  im- 
possible (impossible,  for  it  involves  a  logical  contradiction)  to 
identify  the  will  with  tendency  and  desire,  or  to  derive  it 
from  the  faculty  of  desire,  the  appetitive  faculty." ' 
Will,  Willing,  in  Kant,  practical  reason  {volunta$y  factdias 
appefUiva  superior), — 1.  "  Everything  in  nature  works  accord- 
ing to  laws.  A  rational  being  alone  has  the  faculty  of  act- 
ing in  accordance  with  conception  of  laws,  principles,  that 
is,  has  a  toill.  As  reason  is  required  that  we  may  deduce 
action  from  laws,  the  will  is  nothing  more  than  practical 
reason.  If  the  will  be  in  itself  in  complete  conformity  with 
reason,  it  is  the  faculty  of  choosing  that  only  which  the  rea- 
son recognizes  as  good ;  in  opposition  to  this,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  will  is  necessitation.'^  2.  "A  perfectly  good  will 
cannot  be  conceived  of  as  necessitated  to  actions  in  conformity 
with  law.  Hence,  for  the  will  of  God,  and  for  a  holy  will 
in  general,  there  can  be  no  imperatives.  The  skeUl  is  out  of 
place,  the  mil  is  of  itself  in  necessary  harmony  with  law."  * 
3.  "The  will  is  thought  of  as  a  faculty,  which  determines 
itself  to  action  in  conformity  with  the  conception  of  certain 
laws.  The  objective  ground  of  the  self-determination  of  the 
will  is  the  end;  the  ground  of  the  possibility  of  the  particu- 
lar act  which  accomplishes  the  end  is  called  the  means.  The 
subjective  ground  of  desire  is  incitement;  the  objective 
ground  of  willing  is  motive."  '  4.  In  the  transition  from  the 
metaphysics  of  morals  to  the  critique  of  the  practical  reason, 
Kant's  first  proposition  is  that  "the  concept  of  liberty,  g.  t»., 
is  the  key  to  the  explanation  of  the  autonomy  of  the  will." 
"The  will  is  a  species  of  causality  pertaining  to  living  be- 
ings, in  as  far  as  they  are  rational ;  and  liberty  is  that  attri- 
bute of  this  causality,  in  virtue  of  which  it  i?  operative  inde- 


1  OoU  u.dtr  Mfvtfrh,  xH^itfr  Theil ;   I.  Dat  NainrrecU  (lfi73):    Wts*^n  v.  B^jriff  d. 
WiO^M,  12-35.    9  Grundleg.  t.  Metaph.  d.  Siltem,  36.    •  Grundt.  d.  Meinph.,  (^3. 
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pendently  of  extraneous  caases  determining  it.  Necessity  of 
nature  would  mark  that  it  is  determined  to  activity  by  extra- 
neous causes.  The  freedom  of  the  will  is  its  attribute  of 
being  a  law  to  itself,  that  is  4^Umomyy  q.  v."^  6.  "The  au- 
tonomy of  the  will  is  the  exclusive  principle  of  all  moral 
law,  and  of  all  duties  in  accord  with  it.  The  autonomy  is 
freedom  in  both  the  negative  and  positive  sense.'"  6.  ''  The 
will  is  the  faculty  of  desire,  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  deter- 
mination to  act  in  conformity  with  the  conception  of  an  end. 
Ck)nformity  to  an  end  is  applied  to  a  thing  only  because  we 
can  deduce  the  possibility  of  it  from  a  will."'  7.  "The 
faculty  of  acting  in  accordance  with  the  conception  of  the 
law-principle."  8.  "The  faculty  of  determining  one's  self 
to  action  in  conformity  with  the  conception  of  certain  laws." 
9.  "  The  faculty  of  determining  in  regard  to  certain  objects 
correspondent  with  conceptions,  either  to  bring  them  forth, 
or  at  least  to  determine  itself  to  the  production  of  them  — 
whether  the  physical  power  to  do  so  be  adequate  or  not — 
that  is  to  determine  its  causality." — Mellin.* 
Will,  Willing,  in  Schopenhauer.— The  wide  range  of  topics 
embraced  in  Schopenhauer's  doctrine  of  the  will  may  be  thus 
classified:* 

I.  Willing;  Wollen;  Volition.  —  i.  The  subject  of  the 
willing.  The  subject,  Ego,  is  divided  into  the  subject 
of  the  wiUing  and  the  subject  of  the  cognizing  — See  Ego, 
Subject,  ii.  Identity  of  the  subject  of  the  willing  and  the 
subject  of  the  cognizing.  "The  word  *!'  designates  this 
identity,  and  includes  both."  •  iii.  Indefinable  character  of 
willing:  "As  the  subject  of  willing  is  immediately  given  to 
self-consciousness,  it  is  impossible  to  define  or  describe  fur- 
ther what  willing  is ;  rather  is  it  the  most  immediate  of  all 
our  cognitions;  in  fact,  it  is  that  whose  immediateness  must 
at  last  shed  light  on  all  the  rest,  which  are  mediate  in  a  high 
degree."'  iv.  Wisdom  of  language  in  applying  the  term 
"willing."  "In  many,  perhaps  in  all  languages,  the  opera- 
tion of  incognitive,  in  fact  of  inanimate  bodies,  is  expressed 
by  '  willing.'    A  will  is  consequently  presupposed  in  them, 


1  Grundl.  t.  M.  d.  &,  OT,  102.  «  Prad.  Vem^  29,  67,  77.  »  VrthHIskra/t,  g  4-10. 
*  Kun»Upraeh«.  *  FraaenKtildt:  Schopenhauey-Lexikon^  1871.  *  Zureich.  Gi-unde^ '^d 
cd.,  14a.    7  Zureich.  Grunde,  144 ;  Bandsdir.  NacMau,  161 ;   Wdt  aU  WiUey  3d  ed.  21». 
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but    never    a    cognition,    conception,   perception,    think- 
ing."» 

II.  Will,  Wille.— i.  The  will,  as  thing  in  itself:  1.  In  what 
sense  the  will  ia  to  be  considered  as  thing  in  itself. — See  An 
Slch,  Nonmen,  Things.     ''The  perception,  in  which  we 
cognize  the  movements  and  acta  of  our  own  will,  is  far  more 
immediate  than  auy  other;  it  is  the  point  at  which  the  thing 
in  itself  comes  most  immediately  into  phenomenon,  and  is 
illuminated  in  the  closest  proximity  by  the  cognizing  sub- 
ject.   By  every  coming  forth  qf  an  act  of  will  from  the  dark 
deep  within  us  into  cognizing  consciousness,  there  takes  place 
an  immediate  transition,  into  phenomenon,  of  the  thing  in 
itself  which  lies  exterior  to  time.    The  act  of  will  is  indeed, 
according  to  this,  no  more  than  the  most  direct  and  clear 
phenomenon  of  the  thing  in  itself;  yet  it  follows  that,  if  all 
the  other  phenomena  could  be  cognized  by  us  as  immedi- 
ately and  intrinsically,  we  should  feel  compelled  to  claim  for 
them  what  we  claim  for  the  will  in  us.    In  this  sense,  con- 
sequently, we  must  conceive  of  the  internal  essence  of  every- 
thing as  willy  and  must  call  the  will  the  thing  in  itself."* 
2.  Antithesis  between  the  will  and  its  phenomenon.    ''The 
will  as  thing  in  itself  is  completely  diverse  from  its  plie- 
nomenon,  and  completely  free  from  all  forms  of  it,  into  which 
it  must  enter  that  it  may  produce  phenomenon,  forms,  there- 
fore, which  relate  to  its  objectivify^  but  are  extraneous  to  tho 
will  itself.    Even  the  most  universal  form  of  all  conception, 
the  conception  of  an  object  as  involved  in  a  subject,  does  not 
pertain  to  it ;  still  less  do  those  subordinate  forms  which  are 
expressed  by  the  principle  of  the  ground.    The  will  as  thing 
in  itself  lies  outside  of  the  principle  of  the  ground  in  every 
shape,  is  simply  without  ground,  though  its  phenomena  are 
throughout  subjected  to  the  principle  of  this  ground.    Fur- 
ther, it  is  free  from  all  multipliciiy,  though  its  phenomena  in 
time  and  space  arc  countless.    It  is  itself  one,  though  never 
in  the  sense  in  which  an  object  is  one  thing,  in  antithesis  to 
possible  plurality ;  nor  even  as  a  concept  is  one  thing,  which 
has  arisen  from  plurality  only  by  abstraction ;  but  it  is  one 
thing  as  that  which,  exterior  to  time  and  space,  imparts  to 

'  ymien  in  d^rr  Naiur,  3d  ed.,  9&-07.    >  WeU  alt  WitU^  Sd  edit.,  II.,  221 ;  seo  Krauth'a 
Berkeley,  nuili. 
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the  principle  of  Individuatiaji,  q.  v.,  the  possibility  of  mul- 
tiplicity.'" 3.  Antithesis  between  the  magical  and  physical 
operation  of  the  will.  "  Magic  is  an  immediate  operation 
of  the  will  itself^  freed  from  the  causal  conditions  of  physi- 
cal operation,  consequently  of  contact  in  the  widest  sense  of 
that  term.''  ^ — See  Somnambulism,  ii.  Objectivation  of  the 
will  in  nature:  1.  Objectivation  in  general.  2.  Special  grades 
of  objectivation ;  nature  and  forces,  iii.  Exhibition  of  the 
grades  of  will  in  art :  1.  Art  as  exhibition  of  ideas  or  of  the 
grades  of  will  in  general ;  works  of  art,  genius.  2.  The 
special  arts  as  exhibition  of  special  ideas;  architecture, 
gardening,  sculpture,  painting,  poetry.  3.  Antithesis  be- 
tween music  and  the  other  arts.^  iv.  The  ethical  determina- 
tions and  manifestations  of  will ;  bad,  character,  conscience, 
duty,  ethics,  freedom,  good,  morals,  virtue,  v.  At&rmation 
and  denial  of  the  will.  1.  Significance  of  this  antithesis ; 
quietive  and  motive.  2.  Identity  of  this  antithesis  with  the 
Christian  antithesis  between  nature  and  grace.  3.  Antithe- 
sis between  man  and  animal  in  respect  to  the  possibility  of 
deciding  to  affirm  or  deny  the  will.  4.  Phenomena  of  affir- 
mation. 5.  Phenomena  of  negation,  asceticism, sanctity.  *^So 
far  is  suicide  from  being  a  negation  of  the  will  to  live,  that 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  phenomenon  of  violent  affirmation  of  that 
will.  The  self-murderer  wishes  for  life,  and  is  merely  dissat- 
isfied with  the  conditions  under  which  it  comes  to  him.  He 
is  like  a  sick  man  who  interrupts  the  painful  operation 
which  would  bring  him  a  complete  cure,  and  keeps  his  sick- 
ness. Instead  of  making  sorrow  the  quietive  of  the  will,  he 
throws  it  from  him  by  destroying  the  body,  which  is  but  the 
phenomenon  of  the  will,  destroys  it  that  he  may  leave  the 
will  itself  unbroken."  *  6.  The  two  methods  of  negation  of 
the  will  to  live:  through  complete  resignation  or  sanctity, 
through  suffering  as  purely  cognized,  or  suffering  as  actually 
felt.  7.  Relation  of  the  moral  to  this  affirmation  and  nega- 
tion. 8.  The  "  nothing  "  which  remains  after  the  negation 
of  the  will.  "  What  remains  after  a  complete  negation  of 
the  will  would  certainly  be,  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  are  yet 
full  of  the  will,  nothing.     But  the  case  is  reversed  to  those 

I  Welt  aU  WtW,  134, 152.      «  I\irerga,  2d  ed.,  281  acq.     ^Seo  Krautli's  BtrkeUy,  116. 
*  }Fen  aU  WiUe,  1 .  471-473. 
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in  whom  the  will  haa  turned  and  denied  itself.  To  them 
this  world  of  ours,  so  very  real,  is,  with  all  its  stars  and  its 
galaxies,  nothing."^ 
*Will  (Freedom  of).—"  Will,"  says  Kant,  "is  that  kind  of 
causality  attributed  to  living  agents,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
possessed  of  reason ;  and  freedom  Ls  such  a  property  of  that 
causality  as  enables  them  to  originate  events  independently 
of  foreign  determining  causes." — F.  V.  3. — See  Liberty. 

WILLXVB. — 1.  Represents  the  Lat  Arbiirium,  as  Wlie  repre- 
sents Voluntas,  W.  is  absolute  will;  arbitrariness;  free 
will ;  free  choice ;  the  power  and  act  of  capriciousness ;  with 
no  real  reason,  no  proper  motive.  2.  It  sometimes  represents 
Voluntas,  Will,  q.  y.  According  to  the  character  of  the  in- 
fluences operative  on  it,  it  is  called  rational  or  irrational, 
human  or  animal,  bond  or  free. 

*WISSOH.— Kant:  1.  ''  The  harmony  of  the  will  with  the  final 
aim  of  all  things,  the  supreme  good."  2.  "Keason  which 
teaches  us  to  eradicate  what  is  in  conflict  with  the  moral 
law,  and  does,  in  fact,  eradicate  it."  He  qualifies  it  as  hu- 
man, practical,  theoretic — Mellin.' 
Wisdom,  Sootrine  of  (Ger.  WeUheiUlehre),  philosophy.  Kant : 
"  The  doctrine  which  defines  the  idea  of  the  supreme  good 
practically,  that  is,  so  as  to  make  it  sufficient  for  the  maxim 
of  our  rational  conduct.    As  science,  it  is  philosophy."* 

WISE  HAN,  THE,  in  Antisthenes,  "the  man  sufficient  for 
himself,  independent  of  all,  indifferent  to  marriage,  family, 
and  state,  as  also  to  riches,  honor,  and  enjoyment."  In  the 
Cynic  view :  "  Master  over  all  his  wants  and  deHires,  without 
weakness,  free  from  the  fetters  of  societ«ry  law  and  societary 
custom  —  the  peer  of  the  gods."  In  the  Stoic  view:  "He 
who  actually  possesses  a  true  knowledge  of  divine  and  hu- 
man things,  as  well  as  the  absolute  moral  perception  and 
strength  that  flow  from  it,  and  who,  by  consequence,  unites 
in  himself  every  conceivable  perfection  of  humanity."*  In 
Kant:  "  He  who,  like  a  poet,  personifies  virtue  in  absolute 
purity,  wholly  free  from  the  influence  of  all  extraneous  im- 
pulses, as  a  thing  solely  of  duty  —  as  an  ideal  toward  which 
we  must  ever  be  drawing  closer."  ' 

>  WeU  aU  WiUe^  T.,  486-487.    *  Kututtpruefu,    *Pr.  Venmnft,  194.    *  Scliwwgler-Stii^ 
liDg,  64,  65,  129,  ISO.    &  TugewUehrt,  9. 
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WI8SEN  (Oer.),  in  Kant,  science ;  sometimes  knowledge,  but 
never  cognition  (ErkenntnisSy  q.  v.). — M.  T.  M. 

WISSENSCHAPTSLEHEE  (Ger.).— 1.  "Theory  of  science 
(Fr.  l%h>rie  de  la  Science) ; "  "  science  of  knowledge ; "  phi- 
losophy considered  as  a  scientific  exposition  of  the  essential 
nature  of  cognition.  2.  The  name  of  the  theoretic  philoso- 
phy of  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte.  "  Philosophy  is  a  science 
( Wisse7ischaft),  Science  affirms  something  which  it  actually 
hnowe  and  can  know  {weisa  and  wissen  kann).  How  and  in 
what  way  can  a  multitude  of  propositions,  very  diverse  in 
themselves,  become  one  science,  one  and  the  same  total? 
There  must  be  at  least  one  proposition  which  is  certain, 
which  in  some  way  imparts  its  certainty  to  the  rest,  so  that, 
when  and  in  as  far  as  this  one  is  granted  as  sure,  a  sec- 
ond one  is  also  sure ;  and  if  the  second  one  is  sure,  a  third 
one,  and  so  on,  must  be  sure.  Thus  all  would  have  sure- 
ness,  the  same  sureness,  one  sureness  in  common,  and  thus 
become  one  science.  .  .  How  is  it  possible  to  reach  the  con- 
tent and  form  of  a  science  in  general,  that  is,  how  is  science 
itself  possible?  Anything  in  which  this  question  would  be 
answered  would  itself  be  a  science,  and  in  fact  the  science 
of  science  in  general.  The  nation  which  shall  discover  this 
science  would  be  well  entitled  to  give  it  a  name  from  its  own 
tongue,  and  might  simply  call  it  science  or  the  doctrine  of  sci- 
ence ( Wissenschaftslehre)*  What  has  hitherto  been  styled 
philosophy  would  then  be  the  science  of  science  in  general." ' 

*Wit. 

*WIT  ABD  HITMOR.— Barrow,*  Kames,*  Spectator*  Sydney 
Smith,*  Thackeray,*  Ben  Jonson,'  S.  Bailey.®  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,'  has  a  chapter  on  wit.  According  to  Sydney  Smith, 
"  The  feeling  of  wit  is  occasioned  by  those  relations  of  ideas 
which  excite  surprise,  and  surprise  alone." 

"  True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dressed ; 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed ; 
Something,  whose  truth  convinced  at  sight,  we  find, 
That  gives  us  back  the  language  of  our  mind."— Pope. 


1  Ufber  eUn  Begriff  der  Wiuetuchaftdehre,  1794,  1798;  Werke,  I.  27-«l.  «  Vol.  I., 
sermon  14.  »Oi7icwi»i,  ch.  xiiL  *Nos.  68-63.  ^  Mor.  i^ifl.  *  Humoritis.  ^  Eva-y 
Mian  <n  hit  Humor.  *  JHsatmrtet  LiUrarfi  and  FhUoiophieal,  1852.  ^  France^  Soeialf 
Literary  and  Politieal. 
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Aristotle  ^  defines  wit  as  *'  chastened  insolence."  And  *  he 
says:  "The  ludicrous  consists  in  a  thing  heing  out  of  place, 
anomalous,  ugly?  ^nd  faulty,  though  not  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  any  sense  of  apprehension  or  pain."  This  definition 
has  been  made  by  Coleridge '  the  text  for  his  dissertations 
on  wit  and  humor. 

WOLF  (Christian,  1697-1754),  STSTEH  OF,  elaboration  and 
sy.steraization  of  Leibnitzianism,  g.  v. 

WONDEB  {GeT,Wundei'),^\,  The  emotion,  the  feeling  which, 
"  according  to  circumstances,  is  denominated  surprise,  aston- 
ishment, admiration  J  wonder;  and  when  blended  with"  "the 
intellectual  necessity  of  refunding  effects  into  their  causes, 
and  the  intellectual  necessity  of  carrying  up  our  knowledge 
into  unity  or  system,"  "  it  obtains  the  name  of  curiosity.  It 
is  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  speculation,  and  adequately  ex- 
plains the  preference  with  which  certain  parts  of  philosophy 
have  been  cultivated,  and  the  order  in  which  philosophy  in 
general  has  been  developed.  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and 
Bacon,  have  all  concurred  in  testifying  to  the  influence  of 
this  principle." — Hamilton.*  2.  Object  of  the  feeling;  won- 
derful thing. 

WOBD  (Grer.  TFbW).  —  1.  An  articulate  sound  which  designates 
or  helps  to  designate  a  concept  or  idea ;  a  part  of  speech ; 
the  notation  of  such  a  sound  by  characters.  2.  The  Logos, 
q.  v.    See  Berkeley,*  Locke,*  Ueberweg.^ 

WOBLD,  in  Philosophy  (Gr.  /cd(T//oc  (see  compounds  of  Owno); 
Lat.  Mundiis,  both  implying  order  and  beauty ;  Fr.  Le  Monde, 
V  Univers;  Ger.  Welt^  Weltalt). — The  created  universe ;  never, 
in  its  proper  philosophical  use,  applied  to  our  globe  simply. 
"World  is  the  great  collective  idea  of  all  bodies  whatever." 
— Locke.  "  It  comprehends  heaven  and  earth,  all  creatures 
visible  and  invisible,  spiritual  and  corporeal."  —  Furtmair. 
In  Kant,  we  have  the  world  distinguished  as  metaphysical, 
intelligible,  transcendental,  moral. 
World,  in  the  History  of  Pliilo8opliy.—L  Ancient— A  nax- 
agoras :  1.  "  So  far  as  reason  conceives  of  the  world  as  a  sys- 
tem of  aims  —  and  that  such  is  the  judgment  of  reason,  con- 


1  Rhci.^  II.,  xii.  16.  s  /^0(.,  T.  2.  •  Literary  Remain*,  Vol.  I.  *  Mtetaphyttct,  Lect. 
IV.,  54^fi.  ft  PriyieivUn,  ?|  20.  21.  •  Httman  Understanding,  II.,  xlii.  18,  28.  T  jVolei 
0H  Bcrkelen't  Prindplet  (Kruuth'M  Tmnslut.},  [6],  [7]. 
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sciousness  irresistibly  declares — the  world  cannot  be  ex- 
plained mechanically."  2.  "There  is&spmt  of  the  world, 
author  and  governor  of  the  universe,  whose  nature  is  reason, 
and  who  is  the  ground  and  source  of  all  rational  being." — 
See  Homdomeria.^  Aristotle:  "There  must  exist  a  first, 
immovable  cause  of  motion,,  a  cause  which  depends  on  noth- 
ing else,  eternal  and  indestructible,  active  from  eternity, 
and  as  everything  which  is,  has  its  being  through  movement, 
is  the  eternal  cause  of  the  eternal  world,  and  preserves  it  by 
the  constant  movement  of  the  heaven  in  its  course."'  Philo: 
"  The  Logos,  as  the  first-born  Son  of  God,  is  God's  instrument 
in  the  creation  of  the  world.  He  is  the  ideal  of  the  world, 
after  which  God  gave  shape  to  matter.  He  is  the  instrument 
through  which  God  governs  the  universe,  and  preserves  it  in 
its  course."'  Plato:  "The  world  is  the  work  of  an  intelli- 
gence shaped  in  accordance  with  the  highest  aims  of  rea 
son.  Its  constituent  parts  are  matter  and  spirit,  whose  powers 
and  laws  are  subordinated  to  the  operative  force  of  that 
intelligence  which  works  in  conformity  with  aims.  The 
world  is  the  sum  of  all  substances  in  general,  its  uncon- 
ditional author,  the  Godhead,  alone  excepted."*  Plotinus: 
"  The  existence  of  the  world  pertains  to  the  essence  of  the 
Godhead ;  the  world  is  consequently  from  eternity,  and  can 
be  destroyed  by  no  exterior  cause."*    So  also  Proclus.' 

II.  Mediseval  and  Modern,  before  Kant. — Giordano  Bruno, 
Meister  Eckart,  Scotus  Erigena,  and  Spinoza  teach  that  God 
is  all  in  all,  the  alone-existent,  the  being  of  the  world,  and 
entirely  present  in  it  as  His  creation,  in  the  sense  oi  Panthe- 
ism, q.  v.  The  great  mass,  however,  of  philosophers  of  this 
era  maintain  the  proper  creation  of  the  universe,  its  coming 
into  being  by  the  free  will  of  an  omnipotent  personal  crea- 
tor. 

III.  Kant  to  Schopenhauer. — J.  G.  Fichte  denies  the  real 
being  of  the  world,  and  of  things,  and  the  substantial  being 
of  God.  Over  against  Spinoza,  he  rejects  the  being  of  sub- 
stance as  the  bearer  of  accidents.    "Substance  is  nothing 


'  8eo  sources  given  in  Buhle:  Geschickte^  I.  66.  «  AuK.phys^  lib.  vlii. ;  Biihle,  I.  331. 
»  Bnlile,  I.  623-634.  *  Pluiedo,  217 ;  Philetua,  244;  SophUfa,  266 ;  iWi7.,  80  j  J>e  rep., 
TI.  121,  VIT.  158 ; Timaeiw, 300;  Bnhle,  I.  201.  »  Buhle,  I.  672-751 ;  Ticdemann :  Geiat 
d.  fjteeulatif.  Philosophy,  III.    •  Buhle,  I.  765. 
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separate  and  peculiair,  bat  only  the  accidents  themselres  ander 
the  form  of  thought.    The  world  of  the  changeable  does  not 
exist;  it  is  pure  nothing.    The  world  is  not  a  mirror,  an 
expression,  a  revelation,  a  symbol  of  the  eternal,  but  rather 
a  struggle  of  being  and  non-being,  the  absolute  internal 
contradiction.    The  concept  of  being  is  not  of  itself,  but 
comes  from  thinking,  and  this  being  is  in  itself  dead.  There 
is  no  other  being  than  life;  the  sole  life  is  the  life  of  God, 
or  the  absolute;   life  and  absolute  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.    There  is  nothing  whatever  in  existence  except  the 
immediate  and  living  thinking;  not  even  a  thinker,  as  a 
dead  substance  in  which  the  thinking  inheres.    The  real  life 
of  this  thinking  is  in  its  ground,  the  divine  life."  *    Hegel : 
'^Ood  is  essential  process,  and  the  world  a  moment  in  this 
process.    God  is  the  true  Grod  only  as  the  living  process,  to 
posit  his  alter,  the  world.    The  finite,  and  the  infinite  also, 
are  but  moments  of  the  divine  life,  or  the  divine  process. 
The  idea  is  throughout  only  as  the  movement.    God  is  this 
movement  in  itself,  and  only  thereby  living  God.    Without 
world,  God  is  not  God ;  it  is  as  moment  in  Him.    God,  as 
spirit,  is  essential  self-revealing,  the  living  process;  He  did 
not  create  the  world  all  at  once,  but  is  its  eternal  creator ; 
this  self-revealing,  this  adtts,  is  eternal.    This  is  the  concept 
of  Him,  this  the  determination.     His  reality  is  revelation. 
Nature  is  in  itself  divine.    Nature  and  the  world  are  incor- 
porations of  the  divine  idea.     Nature  is  the  first  moment  of 
the  self-realizing  spirit."'    Herbart  supposes,  as  a  second 
material  principle  beside  the  absolute,  not  crude  matter,  but 
an  infinite  sum  of  uncreated  **  reals,"  out  of  the  configura- 
tion of  which  the  material  world  arose.    Without  the  princi- 
ple of  finiteness,  no  understanding  of  the  world  is  possible.' 
Kant:  "The  world  (metaphysical)  is  the  sum  of  all  phe- 
nomena;"  W.  transcendental;    "the  total  which  is  not  a 
part  of  any  other  tot^l ; "  "  the  total  to  which  pertain  all 
substances  with  their  causes; "  "  the  series  of  all  things  con- 
tingent, whether  simultaneous  or  successive,  connected  with 
each  other." — Mellin.*    Schelling:    I.  "  Creation  is  nothing 


1  Wrrke,  II.  503,  88.  87;  Nachgelatune  Werke,  III.  358;  Werle,  V.  415,  VI.  361. 
«  Werke,  VII.  22,  28 ;  XI.  27,  28, 193, 104,  201 ;  XII.  198,  210,  412 ;  VI.  413 ;  Hogolli 
L<ben^  113.  >  Steudel,  FfiUon.  im  UmriiS,  I.,  ii.  &14 ;  for  Hcrbart'a  *'KealB,'^  see  Scliweff- 
ler^tlrling,  280-283.    *  Kttntttprache^  Welt. 
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bat  the  presentation  of  the  infinite  reality  of  the  absolute 
Ego  in  the  limitations  of  the  finite."*  2.  "The  absolute 
produces  from  itself  nothing  but  the  absolute,  the  absolute 
again.  Things  are  the  ideas  in  the  eternal  cognitive  act  of 
the  absolute;  they  are  the  essential  nature  of  pure  absolute- 
ness, in  the  form  of  subject-objectivating.  In  the  world,  the 
eternal  things  or  ideas  come  into  existence.  This  takes 
place  not  by  the  intervention  of  substance  or  matter,  but  by 
the  subject-objectivating  of  the  absolute."'  3.  "Apart  from 
the  absolute  reason,  there  is  nothing;  in  it  is  everything. 
All  that  is,  is  the  absolute  identity  itself.  There  is  no  indi- 
vidual being,  or  individual  thing,  in  itself.  The  absolute 
identity  is  not  the  cause  of  the  universe,  but  is  the  universe 
itself.  What  we  call  matter  is  not  in  itself  matter,  but  is  the 
absolute  identity  itself"'  4.  "The essence  of  the  one  is  the 
eternal  and  invisible  Father  of  all  things,  who,  inasmuch  as 
He  never  comes  forth  from  His  own  eternity,  grasps  infinite 
and  finite  in  the  same  act  of  divine  cognition.  The  univense 
sleeps  in  the  eternal  unity  of  the  infinite;  as  in  an  infinitely 
fruitful  germ.  The  essence  of  the  absolute  reflected  in  being 
is  the  infinite  body,  but  reflected  in  thinking  or  in  activity, 
as  infinite  cognizing,  it  is  the  infinite  soul  of  the  world."  * 
6.  "The  sequence  of  things  from  God  is  a  self- revelation  of 
God.  But  God  can  only  be  revealed  in  that  which  is  like 
Him,  in  free  being,  self-acting.  To  nature  belongs  a  deriva- 
tive absoluteness,  or  divinity."*  6.  "There  is  no  ground  on 
which  the  world  can  be  explained  except  the  freedom  of 
God.  AH  true  freedom,  that  is,  all  absolute  freedom,  is  in- 
deed, in  another  aspect,  absolute  necessity."  • 

IV.  Schopenhauer  divides  the  world  into:  I.  World  as 
mental  representation,  world  of  phenomenon,  Varatellung;'' 
and  IT.  World  as  will,  als  Wille  (thing  in  itself.)  ® 

I.  World  as  mental  representation.  1.  Ideality  of  the 
world  as  mental  representation. — See  Externality,  Object. 
2.  Fundamental  form  of  the  world  as  mental  representation. 
See  Object  and  Phenomenon.     3.  Physiological  condition 


1  T&m  Ich,  Werkey  I.,  i,  149  Bcq.  *2deen  su  einer  Philonophie  dcr  Naiur^  Werht^  I.,  H. 
61,  65.  8  DartteUung  m.  Sysinrn  der  PhUntophie^  Werke,  I.,  iv.  114-1-17.  *  Bruno,  W-trke^ 
I.,  Iv.  252-259,  305.  »  Wesen  d.  memcJtUchen  Pi-eyheit,  Werkf,  I.,  vii.  846,  347.  ^StuU- 
gart  Drivat-rorlenmgcn,  Werke,  I.,  Tii.  429.  T  WeU  al$  WilU  u.  Vorttdlung,  Books  I.,  II. 
<  Do.,  Books  III.,  IV. 
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of  the  world  as  mental  representation. — See  Brain  and  Con- 
sciousness. 4.  Division  of  the  world  as  mental  representa- 
tion. **  The  world,  as  mental  representation,  is  divided  into: 
Uy  the  world  of  individual  things,  the  world  subject  to  the 
principle  of  the  ground;  and  6,  the  world  of  ideas,  which  is 
independent  on  that  principle.''— See  Cognition,  Object. 
Phenomenon.  "  The  world  of  mental  representation  subject 
to  the  principle  of  the  ground  may  again  be  divided  into : 
i,  the  perceptible,  and  ii,  the  conceptible:  or  into  i,  the 
world  of  the  understanding,  ii,  the  world  of  reason." — See 
Concept,  Intuition,  Perception,  Beason.  On  the  world  of 
ideas,  see  Idea. 

II.  The  world  as  will  (thing  in  itself). — 1.  Gognizability 
of  the  thing  in  itself,  or  of  the  internal  essential  nature  of 
the  world. — See  Ding  an  Sich.  2.  Relation  of  this  thing 
in  itself  to  the  world  of  phenomenon.  3.  Division  of  the 
world  as  will.  "  The  world,  as  will,  is  divided  into  a,  the 
physical,  and  b,  the  ethical."  The  former  is  treated  in  the 
second  book  of  the  Welt  ah  WtUe,  and  in  the  work  Ueber  den 
Wllen  in  Naiur. — See  Nature.  The  second  is  handled  in 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Welt  als  WiUe^  and  in  Die  beiden 
Grundprobleme  der  Eihik. — See  Ethics,  Horals.  4.  Abro- 
gation of  the  world  of  will. — See  WilL* 

V.  Most  recent  views. — Chalybaus:  "Spirit  is  thinking 
substance;  God  is  no  mere  thinking;  rather  is  there  in 
Him  a  moment  of  substance.  He  posits  within  his  own 
substance  relative  centres,  which  arrange  themselves  to  a 
system  of  heavenly  bodies."*  Drossbach's  view  has  been 
styled  "  a  doctrine  of  atomic  deities."  "  Every  atom  fills  from 
its  centre  the  whole  infinity  of  space,  through  the  mutual 
interpenetration  of  all  atoms."*  I.  H,  Fichte:  1.  "Philoso- 
phy cannot,  out  of  the  absolute  as  the  abstract  in  itself,  de- 
duce the  relative  of  the  finite,  not  in  itself;  cannot,  out  of 
the  one  thought,  make  two.  The  question  why  God  has 
created  the  finite  is  therefore,  for  us,. destitute  of  meaning, 
and  falls  outside  of  our  point  of  view,  because  we  can  nei- 
ther put  ourselves  in  God's  place,  nor  make  out  of  him  a 


1  Franonstsilt:  Srlinponlmuer,  Lexikon,  Art.  Witlt;  Ernutirs  Serhftey^  lll-liri. 
«  aiKhr.  V.  FirUr,  XX.  O'.'-TJ.  «  Uilwrwei; :  Gcxcli.  d.  rhUos.  d,  Xeuxeii,  Vierto  Aofl., 
1875;  Morria'8  Truiislat.,  II.  S3i>. 
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heuristic  principle  of  deduction." '  2.  "  The  absolute  is 
infinite  substantiality,  and  actualizes  itself  to  the  world ;  the 
absolute  substance  determines  itself  in  accordance  with  its 
concept,  to  infinite  accidental ity,  or  to  the  world.  The  con- 
cepts, actuality  of  the  world  and  actuality  of  God,  run  com- 
pletely into  each  other,  and  reciprocally  exhaust  each  other. 
All  concrete  determinations  are  but  the  accidents  of  the  one 
absolute  substance,  which  possesses  itself,  in  them,  in  its 
totality.  Only  the  absolute  substance  is;  the  infinite  indi- 
vidual is  that  which  is  forever  rising  and  vanishing  in  this 
unity.  The  creating  of  the  world  is,  in  its  deepest  root,  no 
more  than  the  infinite  self-preserving  and  self-creating  of 
the  absolute;  what  God  creates  is  but  God  himself.  The 
world  is  the  infinite  other  of  God.  That  reciprocal  intcr- 
penetration  of  God  and  the  world  is  only  possible  in  the 
unifying  consciousness  of  God ;  it  is  the  ideal  existence  of 
the  world  in  His  thinking,  which  comes  to  be  the  actual 
world."*  K.  Ph.  Fischer  coincides  in  the  main  with  Hegel.* 
German :  "  Spirit  is  the  life  of  matter,  matter  the  life  of 
spirit.  The  matter  which  forms  the  bodies  of  the  universe 
is  the  result  of  an  eternal  process,  in  which  the  divine  dis- 
tinguishes itself  in  a  visible  external  element  from  its  inter- 
nal invisible  element.  The  universe  is  a  creative  process  of 
the  spirit  of  God  .perpetually  taking  place,  a  process  in 
which  the  eternal  essentiality  of  God  and  the  world  puts 
itself  into  effect.  To  abrogate  the  world,  God  would  have 
to  abrogate  Himself.  It  is  His  eternal  work,  but  on  that 
account  no  more  identical  with  Him  than  any  other  work  is 
identical  with  its  artificer;  yet  God  dwells  in  it  in  a  manner 
very  different  from  that  in  which  an  artificer  dwells  in  his 
work.  God  is,  whether  within  the  world  or  exterior  to  it,  a 
being  who  bears  the  world  in  Him,  as  the  mother  bears  her 
child."*  Franz  Hoffmann:  "In  the  higher  region  of  His 
being  God  is  spirit,  in  the  lower  region  He  is  nature."  * 
Lotze:  "All  finite  things  are  inwardly-founded  parts  of  the 
absolute."*     Michelet:    "The  divine  idea  has  interpreted 


1  DU  Idee  dtr  IWOnUekkeit,  1834,  S6.  >  Ontotogie,  26,  363-196,  418,  510,  620.  •  Frti- 
keii  it.  men*cJd.  WilUnt,  12 ;  WiMsentcht^fl  d.  Metaphynk^  100-103.  *  SehSpfergeitt  u. 
Weltstoff,  Oder  du  Wdi  m  Werden,  19-^.  >  ZdcAr.  v.  F%ehU,  XLI.  135.  •  Mikrokot- 
mtu,  II.  45. 
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itself  in  the  world ;  the  world  is  a  necessary  moment  of  the 
divine  essence  and  life,  and  belongs,  as  phenomenon,  to  the 
actuality  of  God."  ^  "  The  divine  essence  is  not  an  abstract 
substance  which  dwells  beyond  the  world;  it  is  the  essence 
of  things  themselves,  which  lives  in  the  phenomena."' 
Ulrici,  in  his  discussion  of  the  relation  of  Grod  and  of  the 
world,  presents :  I.  The  difficulties  involved  in  the  relation 
of  God  to  the  world.  *^  It  is  universally  acknowledged,  as 
the  common  dogma  of  religion  and  philosophy,  that  the  ab- 
solute, as  such,  can  be  one  only,  eternal  and  infinite."  It  is 
on  the  inference  that  hence  *'  the  absolute  is  of  necessitv  the 
one  and  sole  being  and  essence,"  the  struggle  arises,  the  dif- 
ficulties of  a  personal  theism  and  of  pantheism.  II.  Discus- 
sion of  the  concepts  of  eternity  and  infinity.  III.  God  dis- 
tinguished from  the  world  in  accordance  with  the  logical 
categories  —  according  to  the  category  of  time  and  space  — 
the  category  of  the  whole  and  the  parts  —  internal  and  ex- 
ternal, essence  and  phenomenon,  substance  and  modification, 
ground  and  sequence,  cause  and  effect,  co- working  and  re- 
ciprocal working  (preservation  and  government  of  the  world 
by  God),  means  and  end,  concept  and  idea.'  "  In  the  things 
lies  the  norm  of  their  substantial  determinateness ;  but  as 
this  norm  must  be  the  prius  of  the  existence  of  things  them- 
selves, this  norm  or  law  cannot  itself  have  a  natural  mate- 
rial being ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  an  ideal  being ;  nature, 
therefore,  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  grounded  in  the  thought 
of  a  thinking  being,  as  established  by  the  author  of  that 
law.  And  as  the  aims  and  laws  of  nature  are  immanent  in 
things,  the  author  of  this  conformity  with  aim  and  law  in 
nature,  cannot  merely  have  elaborated  a  given  material  in 
conformity  with  aim,  but  must  necessarily,  at  the  same  time, 
be  creator  of  the  world."  *  **  That  power  which  established 
the  distinction  of  the  atoms  must  have  established  the  atoms 
themselves;  it  could  not  have  derived  the  atoms  from  itself, 
as  if,  so  to  speak,  it  had  decomposed  itself  into  atoms ;  it 
cannot  be  of  one  subst^ince  and  essential  nature  with  the 
atoms,  but  it  determines  them  as  another  thing  diverse  from 
its  own  spiritual  essence ;  in  a  word,  as  material.     A  decom- 


1  PentZidichkeU  d.  Ahtduttn^  21-23.    >  Zttchr.  von  JKchU,  XXIT.  41.    >  Oott «.  die  A*> 
tur,  Dritte,  neue  aufgearb.  Aufl.,  1875,  648-679.    «  JUsehr.  r.  FickU,  XXVIII^  124-iaa. 
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position  of  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  absolute  spirit  into 
what  is  externally  separated  is  impossible,  and,  as  a  contra- 
diction, unthinkable."  ^  ''God  is  in  one  respect  immanent, 
in  another,  at  the  same  time,  transcendent  cause  of  the 
world.  He  is  immanent  so  far  as  He  is  the  ground  of  His 
own  self-determination  and  self-comprehension,  but  in  this 
self-comprehension  distinguishes  Himself  in  Him^eff,  dis- 
tinguishes His  self  from  His  self-activity,  and  Himself  from 
another  which  He  is  not.  He  is  transcendent  cause  so  far  as 
He  distinguishes  the  world,  which  is  His  creation,  not  only 
from  Himself,  but  also  from  the  producing-distinguishing 
activity  of  His  creative  thinking ^  and  with  this  again  distin- 
guishes the  thought^  in  and  with  which,  and  in  accordance 
with  which  He  establishes  and  determines  the  world,  from 
this,  its  cojitenif  from  the  world  as  the  object  in  thought." ' 
Wirth:  '*The  world  is  a  real  essential  counterpart  of  the 
Godhead.  The  other,  which  God  is  not,  cannot  be  a  second 
Godhead,  but  something  non-divine.  This  non-divine  is  the 
world.  But  as  the  world  is  established  from  the  divine  es- 
sence, it  must  in  a  certain  degree  be  participant  of  it.  The 
world,  then,  as  diverse  from  God,  is  non-divine,  yet  as  the 
revelation  of  the  fulness  of  the  divine  life,  is  at  the  same 
time  divine  or  in  affinity  with  God." ' 
World,  Philosophical  Topics  associated  with.— 1.  Begin- 
ning of  the  world.  {La.L  Prinelpium  Mundi ;  Ger.  Weltan- 
fang.)  2.  Architect  of  the  world;  (Ger.  Weltbaumeister). 
3.  Concept  of  the  world,  cosmological  concept,  cosmological 
idea,  idea  of  the  world,  cosmic  concept,  cosmic  notion ;  (Ger. 
Weltbegriff).    4.  Quantity  of  the  world;   (Ger.  Weftgrosse). 

5.  Course  of  the  world,  course  of  nature;  (Ger.  Weltlau/e). 

6.  Author,  cause,  creator  of  the  world. — See  Cosmotheol- 
Og^,  Ck>d,  Theism.  (Ger.  W.  Ursache,  W.Schdp/er^  W,  Urheber,) 

7.  Bounds  of  the  world;  (Ger.  Weltgrenze), 
World,  Soul  of  the,  Spirit  of  the,  anima  mnndi,  q.  v. 

WORSE  EELATION  of  subject  and  predicate,  in  Hamilton,^ 
marks  that  a  negative  relation  is  worse  than  an  affirmative, 
and  a  particular  than  a  universal. 


1  ZtKhr.  V.  PicJde,  XXVIII.  118.  «  GoU  w.  die  Natur,  672 ;  seo  also  Sfygtem  d.  Lcgik, 
256  aeq.,  329;  Compendium  d.  Logik,  138  seq.,  190;  iUtehr.  r.  MchU,  LXIII.,  1873,  259 
aeq.    •  ZUckr.  v.  Fichte,  XXXIV.  98,  XLVIU.  S3.    *  Logic  (Am.  od.),  684. 
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WBONO,  WBOHOS,  in  Jus  (Ang.  Sax.  Wringan,  to  wring  or 
wrest). — "  Wrong  is  merely  wrung  or  wrested  from  the  right 
or  ordered  line  of  conduct/'  '*The  distinction  of  public 
wrongs  from  private,  of  crimes  and  misdemesnors  from  civil 
injuries,  seems  principally  to  consist  in  this:  that  private 
wrongs  or  civil  injuries  are  an  infringement  or  privation 
of  the  civil  rights  which  belong  to  individuals,  considered 
merely  as  individuals;  public  wrongs,  or  crimes  and  misde- 
mesnors, are  a  breach  and  violation  of  the  public  rights  and 
duties  due  to  the  whole  community,  considered  as  a  commu- 
nity, in  its  social  aggregate  capacity." — Blackstone.' 

WYASA,  in  Hindoo  Philosophy,  probably  a  generic  name  of 
the  founders  of  the  Vedanta,  q.  y. 


X  has  been  transferred  from  mathematics  to  metaphysics  as  a 

mark  of  the  unknown.     "The  thing  in  itself  is  x" 
XANTHOS  (Or.),  yellow,  auburn,  red;  in  Anthropology,  applied 

to  the  fair  races  of  men. — Prichard.' 
XENO  (Gr.),  guest-friend ;  stranger ;    in  composition,  as  Xeno- 

dochy,  entertainment  of  a  stranger  or  guest;  Xenofnanta, 

irrational  love  of  the  foreign. 
XENOPHAirES,  of  Ionia,  founder  of  the  Eleatic  school,  580- 

480  B.  0.      Pantheist :    Elements,   water  and  earth.      See 

Brandis  (1813),  Karsten  (1830),  Porter.* 
XYLO  (Gr.),  wood;  in  composition,  as  Xylomaniics^  divination 

by  wood. 


T,  employed,  like  X,  q.  v.,  to  designate  a  second  unknown. 

YA(INA  (lit.,  sacrifice),  in  Parsee  Philosophy,  a  book  of  the 
Zend-Avesta^  q.  v. 

TAI)J0UB-7£DA,  second  of  the  Vedas,  q.  v. 

TANO,  in  the  Chinese  philosophy,  one  of  the  two  images,  gen- 
erated by  7ht-^*t,  or  the  supreme  principle;  it  is  a  perfect. 


1  Commrntaritt^  b.  iv.,  c.  1.      •  Re^f arches  into  the  Phydcal  nutoijf  of  Makkimd^  b.  ii- 
ch.  vii.,  sect.  i.    >  llam.  luUllect^  532. 
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subtle,  celestial,  luminous  uature.  Yang  is  represented  in 
the  Konas  (the  most  ancient  Chinese  writings,  the  trigrams 
of  Fohi,)  by  a  continuous  line. — See  Yn. 

T-KINO,  in  Chinese  Philosophy,  **  the  book  of  changes,"  one  of 
the  most  ancient  books  of  China;  a  sort  of  encyclopedia, 
embracing  physics,  ethics,  and  metaphysics. 

YK,  in  Chinese  Philosophy,  one  of  the  two  images  generated  by 
Tai-ki;-  it  is  matter,  imperfect,  crude,  earthly,  obscure.  It  is 
represented  by  a  broken  line. — See  Yang. 

YOGA,  in  Hindoo  Philosophy,  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  matter 
and  spirit,  which  are  identified  with  deity,  as  no  more  than 
its  modifications.  It  gives  also  the  means  of  final  emancipa- 
tion. 

YOOA-SASTEA,  YOGA-SOTJTEA,  in  Hindoo  Philosophy,  a 
book  attributed  to  Patandjali.  Its  principles  accord  with 
the  Sdnkhya,  q.  v. — See  Stockl.* 


ZAHAB  (Heb.),  gold  (as  a  mineral) ;  used  by  Locke  to  illustrate, 
in  the  case  of  Adam,  the  rise  of  the  names  of  substances.^ 

ZEAL  (Or.),  fervor,  passionate  ardor ;  it  is  good  or  bad,  as  it  is 
directed  to  proper  or  improper  objects,  or  as  it  is  restrained 
or  unrestrained  in  due  proportion  by  principle. 

ZEND-AVESTA  (lit.,  living  word),  in  the  Parsee  Philosophy, 
title  of  the  sacred  books  which  form  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ment of  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  Persia.  It  is  attrib- 
uted to  Zoroaster,  g.  v.  It  comprises :  1,  the  Vendidad,  g,  v. ; 
2,  the  Izeschn^  or  Ya<jna,  g.  v, ;  3,  the  Vispered,  g,  v. ;  4,  the 
Boundehesch.  The  first  three  are  written  in  Zend,  the  fourth 
in  Pehlvi.    See  Maurice.' 

ZENONISM,  doctrine,  philosophy,  system  of  Zeno. — 1.  Of  the 
first  Zeno,  the  Eleatic,  disciple  of  Parmenides,  in  tiie  fifth 
century  B.  c— See  Eleaticism.  See  Gerling  (1825).  2.  Of 
Zeno  of  Cittium,  340-260  B.  c.  Stoic,  g.  v.  Hence,  Zenonic; 
Z.  points,  indivisible  points,  from  Zeno,  the  ^\QdX\Q\  Zenonist, 

ZEEDTTSCHT.— See  Zoroastrianism. 


1  L*hrh.  d.  Gttchichte  d.  Philo$nphU,  §?  6,  7.    s  //,«».  Underst.,  R  II.,  tU.  vi.,  46,  47. 
*  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philowphy^  Pnrt  I.,  ch.  t. 
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ZEBO  (Arab.,  Ital.y  Fr.),  Dothing;  naught;  point  from  which 
graduation  is  marked.  Hamilton:  "Oken,  if  he  adhere  to 
the  intuition,  intrepidly  identifies  the  deity  or  absolute  with 
zero."  * 

ZETELIC  (Gr.),  seeking,  inquiring;  making  research. 

Z0£  (^r.),  life;  in  the  Gnostic  Philosophy,  name  of  one  of  the 
eons  of  the  Valentinians. 

ZOO  (Or.),  pertaining  to  life;  animal;  in  composition,  as  Zoog- 
ony,  Zoography  (Boyle,  Glanville),  Zoolatry,  Zoology, — "  Zo- 
ology is  the  noblest  part  of  natural  history,  as  it  compre- 
hends all  sensitive  beings,  from  reasonable  man,  through 
every  species  of  animal  life,  till  it  descends  to  that  point 
where  sense  is  wholly  extinct  and  vegetation  commences; 
and  certainly  none  will  deny  that  life  and  voluntary  motion 
are  superior  to  a  mere  vegetating  principle,  or  the  more  in- 
active state  of  the  fossil  kingdom." — Pennant.' 

*Zoonomy. 

ZOBOASTEIANISM,  system  of  Zoroaster  (Zerduschi,  lit.,  golden 
star),  probably  in  the  sixth  cent.  B.  c,  reformer  of  the  Medo- 
Persian  religion.— See  Zend-Avesta.  See  Ed.  Roth  (1846). 
''  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  pantheistic  scheme  of  ab- 
sorption or  nihilism  must  have  preceded  Z.,  which  was  a 
speculative  advance  upon  the  former  system.  And  Manichs^- 
ism  was  only  a  revived  Zoroastrianism ;  it  was  just  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Persian  philosophy  into  Christianity." — 
Dr.  John  Duncan.' 


1  DiiciiAiakwu  (Am.  ed.),  28.    t  jSnlicA  2bo<ogy,  Pret    >  CbUogiwa /Vr^poMuM,  7. 
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(From  Tennemann)  with  a  few  additiffM. 


640 
630 
6-29 
611 
008 
608 

597 
584 
501 
557 
548 
547 
543 
540 
536 
504 

500 


496 
494 
490 
489 
480 
472 
470 
469 
400 


456 
450 
444 


114 
110 
125 
143 
146 
156 

157 
170 
193 
197 
206 
207 
211 
214 
218 
250 

254 


258 
260 
264 
265 
274 
282 
284 
285 
284 


298 
804 
810 


35,1 

86,8 

88 

42,2 

48,1 

45,8 

45,4 

49 

55,1 

56 

58,1 

58,2 

57,2 

60 

61 

69 

70,1 


71,1 

71,8 

72,8 

72,4 

75,1 

77 

77,8 

77,4 

80 


81 

82,8 

84 


Thales  born,  ao.  to  Apollodoras. 

Solon  born. 

Thales  born,  ac.  to  Meiners. 

Anaximander  born. 

Pythagoras  born,  ac.  to  Larcher. 

Solon  published  his  laws.    Pherecydes  born  abiat 

the  same  time. 
Thales  foretold  an  eclipse. 
Pythagoras  bom,  ac.  to  Meiners. 
Solon  died. 

Anaximenes  flourished. 
Thales  died. 
Anaximander  died. 

Thales  died,  ac.  to  some.     Pherecydes  died. 
Pythagoras  founded  a  school  at  Groto. 
Xenophanes  settled  at  Elea. 
Pythagoras  died.     Parmenides  flourished,  ac.  to 

some. 
Anaxagoras  and  Philolaus  bom.     He.nu)litu8  and 

Lencippus  flourished. 
Anaximenes  died. 
Ocellus  Lucanus  flourished. 
Democritus  born. 
Battle  of  Marathon. 
Pythagoras  died,  ao.  to  some. 
Battle  of  Salamis. 
Diogenes  of  ApoUonia  flonrished. 
Democritus  born,  ac.  to  Thrasyllus. 
Socrates  born.     Parmenides  flourished. 
Parmenides  came  from  Elea  to  Athens  with  Zeno 
Democritus  born,  ac.  *\  Apollodorus. 
Empedocles  flourished,  ac.  to  some. 
Anaxagoras  repaired  to  Athens. 
Xenophon  born. 
Melissus. 
Gorgias  wrote  his  treatise  UifH  ^iattat 

935 


936 
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B.C. 

Rome 

Olymp 

442 

312 

86 

482 

822 

87,1 

431 

828 

87,2 

430 

324 

87,3 

429 

326 

87,4 

428 

326 

88,1 

427 

827 

88.2 

414 

340 

91,8 

407 

347 

98,2 

404 

350 

94,1 

400 

354 

95,1 

389 

365 

97,4 

384 

370 

99,1 

880 

374 

100 
102 

864 

390 

104,1 

361 

393 

104,1 

360 

394 

106 

350 

898 

106 

848 

406 

108,1 

843 

411 

109,2 

340 

414 

110,1 

339 

416 

110,2 

837 

417 

110,4 

880 

418 

111,1 

385 

419 

111,2 

824 

430 

114,1 

328 

431 

114,2 

822 

432 

114,8 

820 

484 

115 

816 

438 

116,1 

814 

440 

116,8 

813 

441 

116.4 

805 

449 

118,8 

800 

454 

120,1 

288 

466 

123,1 

28G 

468 

123,8 

286 

469 

123,4 

280 

474 

126,1 

272 

482 

126,4 

Protagoras  and  Prodicas  flourished. 

Beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Anaxagoras  accused. 

Plato  bom,  ac.  t4)  Corsini. 

Plato  born,  ac.  to  Dodwell.    Pericles  died. 

Anaxagoras  died. 

Gorgias  sent  ambassador  to  Athena.     Diagoras  ft 

Diogenes  of  Sinope  bom. 

Democritas  died,  ac.  to  Eusebias. 

Close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Socrates  died ;  his  disciples  retired  to  Megara. 

Euclid  and  Archjtas  flourished. 

Plato's  first  voyage  to  Syracuse. 

Aristotle  born.     Pyrrho  born. 

Antisthenes  and  Aristippus  flourished. 

Aristotle  repaired  to  Athens. 

Eudoxus  flourished. 

Plato's  second  Toyage  to  Syracuse. 

Plato's  third  yoyage  to  Syracuse. 

Xenophon  died. 

Alexander  born. 

Plato  died ;  Speusippns  succeeded  him. 

Aristotle  became  preceptor  to  Alexander. 

Diogenes  and  Crates  (the  Cynics)  Pyrrho  and  Anax- 

archus  flourished.     Zeno  of  Cittium  bom. 
Speusippus  died.     Xenocrates  began  to  teach. 
Battle  of  Cheroniea.     Epicurus  born. 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  died. 
Aristotle  opened  his  school  at  the  LycsBum. 
Diogenes  the  Cynic  died. 
Alexander  the  Great  died.     Ptolemy,  the  son  of 

Lagus,  succeeded  him  in  Egypt. 
Aristotle  died ;  Theophrastus  succeeded  him. 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  Dicssarchus  of  Messana 

flourished. 
Arcesilaus  born  (or  later). 
Xenocrates  died ;  Polemo  succeeded  him. 
Theophrastus  became  celebrated.     Crates. 
Epicurus  opened  his  school  at  Athens. 
Stilpo,  and  Theodorus  the  Atheist,  flourished. 
Zeno  founded  a  school  at  Athens. 
Diodorus  and  Philo. 
Pyrrho  died. 
Thfe'^nhrastus  died.     Pyrrho  died  about  the  a^me 

timb ;  succeeded  by  Strato. 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  became  king  of  Egypt. 
Chrysippus  born. 
Timon  flourished. 
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987 


B.C.  Rome 

270 
269 
264      490 


484 
485 


260 
241 
217 
212 
208 

185 
155 

146 

142 
185 
129 
115 


107 
or 
101 


:) 


84 


69 
63 
50 


494 
513 
537 
642 
546 

569 
509 

608 

612 
619 
625 
639 


647 


666 


86  .  667 


685 
691 


711 

724 
727 


Olyrap. 


127,*     Epicurus  died. 

127,8     Strato  died :  succeeded  by  Lyco. 

128,8     Zeno,  the  Stoic,  died  (or  later);  succeeded  by 

Cleanthes. 
130        Persseus. — Aristo  of  Chios. — Herillus  flourished. 

134.1  Arcesilaus  died  (or  later). 

141.3  CarDeadea  born. 

143  Zeno  of  Tarsus  flourished. 

144  ChrysippuB  died,   ao.  to   Menage.    IHogenes  of 

Babylon. 

148.4  Panietius  bom  (ac.  to  some,  later). 

156,3     Embassy  from  the  Athenians  to  Rome.    (Critolaus, 
Cameades  the  Stoic,  and  Diogenes  of  Babylon). 
158,3     Greece  and  Carthage  subjected  to  Rome. 
Antipatcr  of  Tarsus. 

159.3  Macedon  became  a  Roman  proyince. 

161.2  Posidonius  born. 

162.4  Carneades  died ;  succeeded  by  CI itomachus. 
PansBtius  accompanied  Scipio  Africanus  to  Alex- 
andria. 

167,2     Cicero  bom. 

170        Clitomaohus  died ;  succeeded  by  Philo.  Posidoniui 
flourished. 

171.1  Sylla  took  Athens.     Philo  retired  to  Rome. 
Antiochus. 

171.2  Lucretius  bom  (ao.  to  others,  earlier).    Posidonius 

died. 
178        Antiochus  died. 
172,2     Judaea  became  a  Roman  proTince. 
182,2     Posidonius  died ;  succeeded  by  Jason. 
Lucretius  died. 

188.1  Cmtippus,  the  Peripatetic,  flourished. 

184.2  Cicero  died. 

187.3  i  Egypt  became  a  Roman  proTinoe. 

188^2  j  Aagostus  became  Emperor.    Philo  the  Jew  boni 
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A.C. 

1 
8 


14 
15 
83 
84 
87 
41 
60 
54 
65 
66 
69 

79 
81 
82 
89 


90 
95 
97 
99 

J 18 
120 
122 
181 

184 
188 
139 

IdO 
161 

165 


170 


180 


Roman  Emperors. 
Augustus. 


Tiberius. 


Caligula. 
Claudius. 

Nero. 


Qnlba,  Otho, 

Vitellius. 
Vespasian,  Titus. 

Domitian. 


NerTa. 
Trajan. 

Adrian. 


Antonius  Pius. 


M.  Aurelius  An- 
toninus. 


CommoduB. 


Birth  of  Christ. 
Seneca  the  philosopher  bom. 
Sextus  the  Pythagorean. 
Nicolaus  of  Damascus,  and  Xenarchus  flou- 
rished. 
Athenodorus  the  Stole. 

Sotion. 

Crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ 
Philo  the  Jew  flourished. 
Flayius  Josephus  bom. 

Plutarch  of  Chesronea  bora. 

Seneca  died. 

Comutus  and  Musonius  exiled. 

ApoUonius  of  Tyana  flourished. 


Mnsonius  Rufus  recalled  from  exile. 
Domitian  banished  the  philosophers  and 

thematicians  from  Rome. 
Justin  Martyr  bofn. 
Epietetus  flourished. 
ApoUonius  of  Tyana  died. 


Plutarch  flourished. 
Tacitus. 
Gnostics. 
Secundus  of  Athens. 


Plutarch  died. 


Euphrates  the  Stoic  died. 

Galen    Bora.      Farorinus.      Basilides    As 

Gnostic. 
Arrian  flourished. 
Akibha.the  Rabbin  died. 
CalT.  Tauras.     ApoUonius  the  Stoio. 
Basilides  the  Stoic. 
Apuleitts. 
Alciuous.     Numenius. 

Peregriuus  the  Cynic,   and  Justin  Mar^ 

died. 
Lucian. 
Athenagorus    and    Tatianns.     Attieus    the 

Platonist. 
Bardesanes. 

Maximus  of  Tyro.     Death  of  Antoninus. 
Irenau".    Juda  the  Rabbi.     The  Talmud. 
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A.C. 

Roman  Emperors. 

185 

Origen  born. 

198 

Pertinax. 

Ammonias  Saceas  founded  a  school. 

Julianas. 

Clemens    of    Alexandria.       Alexander    ol 

Sept  Severus. 

Aphrodisias. 
Galen  died. 

200 

Plotinus  bom.    Philostratos. 

205 

212 

Garacallft. 

Clemens  of  Alexandria  died. 

218 

Macrinus. 

Tertullian  died. 

220 

Antoninus  Helio^ 

gabalns. 

■ 

222 

Alex.  Seyeras. 

232 

Plotinus  became  a  disdple  of  AmmoBiiM. 

28a 

Porphyrias  born. 

285 

Maximinus. 

238 

Gordian. 

UlpiaDUS. 

239 

Gofdian  the  sea. 

242 

Plotinus  traTcIled  into  Persia. 

243 

Plotinus  came  to  Borne. 

244 

Philip. 

246 

Amelius  became  a  disciple  of  Plotinuflb 

263 

Trajanos  Deeins. 

252 

Trebonianns. 

Gallns    and   Yl- 

# 

bins. 

Hostilianns. 

252 

Lon^nus  flourished. 

253 

^miliufl  Valeria- 
nus. 

Origen  died. 

269 

FlaTiusCnandias* 

270 

Aurelian. 

Plotinus  died. 

275 

Longinus  put  to  death. 

276 

FlaTins  Tacitus. 

i>7r 

Aarel.  Probns. 

The  ManichaaBS. 

282 

Aurelius  Gams. 

284 

Diocletian. 

Amobius. 

804 

Constantino  and 
Maximianns. 

Porphjrius  died. 

306 

Constantine    the 
Great. 

821 

Constantine  con- 

lambliehus  flourifihed. 

▼erted  to  Chris- 

tianity. 

826 

Amobius  died. 

330 

Lactantius  died. 

833 

lambliehus  died.    Thcmlstliia 

837 

Constantius   and 
Cenatans. 

• 

340 

Kitf  eb'  us  bishop  of  Caosarea  died. 

940 
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A.C. 

854 
855 
860 
8(53 
8G4 

879 

880 
884 
891 
394 
395 

898 
400 
401 


402 
408 
409 
410 
412 
416 
418 
430 

434 
450 

467 
470 

474 

476 

480 
486 

487 
490 
491 
618 
626 
627 
529 
<>83 


Roman  Emperors. 


Julian.  ' 
Joyianns. 
Yalentinianui 

and  Valens. 
Theodosiui     the 

Great 


Aroadius       and 
Honorias. 


Qreek  Emptrom, 
Arcadius. 
Theodosins  IL 


Marcianns. 
Leo  I. 


Leo  IL 

Zeno  Isanricus. 
End  of  the  Wet- 
temEmjnre* 


Anastasins. 
Justin  L 

Jnstinian. 


Augustine  bom. 

Tbemistius  taught  at  CoDftanCiiiopleu 

Sallustius. 


Eunapius. 

NemesiuB  flonrisbed. 

St  Jerome  flourished. 

Gregorius  of  NazianiUB  died. 

Gregorius  of  Nyssa. 

The  Roman  empire  dirided. 

St.  Ambrcsius  died. 

Nemesius  died. 

Plutarch  the  son  of  Nestoiiiu  flomisbed. 


Macrobius.    Pelagins. 

Synesius. 

Proolus  bom. 

Death  of  Hypatia. 

Pelagius  condemned. 

St  Augustine,  and  Plntareb  the  trm  of  Ko9- 

torius,  died. 
Sjrrianus  flourished. 
Hierocles  and  Olympiodoras  flonriaheiL  Sjri- 

anus  died. 

Clandianus  Mamertinus  flourished.  Boethioi 

born. 
Marcianus  Capella  flourished. 


Salvanius.     Cassiodoms  bom. 

Proclns  died.     Ammonius  tbe  tc»n  of  Her* 

mias.     Hierocles. 
^neas  of  Gaza  flourished. 
Marinus  died. 
Marinus  succeeded  by  Isidoms. 

Boethius  beheaded. 

The  Schools  of  philosophy  olosctl  at  Athens 
Philoponus  flourished. 
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A.C. 

1      • 
Greek  Emperors. 

■ 

589 

Cassiodorus  retired  to  a  eonvent 

549 

Damasciufl  and  Simplicias  floorished* 

563 

Jufltinian  XL 

575 

Tiberius  II. 

Cassiodorus  died. 

582 

Mauritius. 

602 

Phocas. 

604 

Gregory  the  Great  died. 

610 

Heraolius. 

622 

Flight  of  Mahomet 

686 

Isidorus  of  SeWlle  died. 

641 

Constantioe  III. 

and  IV. 
Gonstans  11. 

668 

Constantine  V. 

678 

The  Tenerable  Bede  born. 

685 

Justinus  II. 

694 

LeoQtius. 

698 

Tiberius  III. 

711 

Philippious. 

718 

Anastasius  II. 

716 

Theodosias  III. 

717 

LeoIIL  Isauricus 

785 

Bede  died. 

786 

Alcuin  bom. 

741 

Constant  YI. 

, 

763 

Almanzour     the 
Khalif. 

754 

John  of  Damascus  died. 

776 

Bhabanus  Maurus  bom. 

796 

Irene. 

Emperort  of 

* 

Germany, 

800 

Charlemagne. 

Haroun  al  Raschid. 
Alkendi  flourished. 

804 

Louis  the  Pious. 

Alcuin  died. 

814 

Lothaire. 

840 

Louis  11. 

866 

856 

Rhabanus  died. 

875 

Charles  the  Bald. 

J.  Scot  Erigena  came  to  Fnuwii 

877 

Louis  IIL 

879 

Alfred  the  Great 

880 

Charles  the  Fat 

886 

Erigena  died. 

887 

Arnolphe. 

891 

Photius  died. 

899 

Louis  lY. 

912 

Conrad. 

79* 


942 
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A.C. 

919 

937 

964 

974 

980 

987 

999 

1002 

1003 

1020 

1026 

1034 

1036 

1039 

1042 

1056 

1056 

1000 

1072 

1079 

1080 

1089 

1091 

1092 

1096 

1100 

1107 
1109 

1114 
1117 
1118 
1120 


1126 
1127 
1184 
1138 
1139 
1140 
1141 

1142 
1146 

1160 


German  Emperors. 


Henry  the  Fowler. 
Otho  the  Great 

Otho  XL 

Otho  IIL 

Henry  II. 

Conrad  II. 

Henry  lU. 

Henry  IV. 


Henry  V. 


Lothaire. 


Conrad  III 


Alfarabi  died. 

Arieenna  bom. 

Gerbert,  Pope  Sylreiter  DL 

SyWoster  II.  <JBed. 

Mieh.  Const  Psellns  bom. 

Anselm  bom. 
ATioenna  died. 

Lanfrane  entered  the  conTent  of  Bee. 
Hildebort  of  Layardin  bem. 

Anselm  became  prior  of  Bee. 

P.  Damianus  died.    Algaiel  boriL 

Abelard  bom. 

Berengarias  of  Toors  died. 

Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbiiry,  died. 

Bernard  of  Clairvaux  died. 

Rosoellin  fonnd  guilty  of  heresy  at  8ois80ii& 

Hagnes  ^f  8t.  Victor  bora. 

Psellos  died  (later,  ao.  to  some). 

Enstrachins  of  Niesea. 

Anselm,  arohbishop  of  Canterbury,  died. 
Alghazali  d.  at  Bagdad  (ao.  to  Hammer). 
Alanus  of  Ryssel  bom. 
Anselm  of  Laon  died. 
Abelard  taught  at  Paris. 
Abelard  became  monk  of  St  Denis. 
William  of  Ghampeauz,  bishop  of  Ch&lons^ 
died. 

Algaiel  died  at  Bagdad. 
Hildebert  died. 

Moeea  Maimonides  bora. 
Hugo  of  St.  Victor  died. 
Gilbertvs  Porretanus  beoame  bishop  of  Poie- 

tiers. 
Abelard  died. 
Assembly  of  ecclesiastics  at  Paris  and  Rheims 

to  oppose  Gilbertus  Porretanus. 
Lnmbartlus  wrote  his  Sentences. 
Will,  of  Conohes  died.     Rob.  Puileyn  died. 
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A.C. 

1153 
1164 
11U4 
1173 

1180 
1100 
1193 
1198 
1203 
1205 


1206 
1209 
1214 
1217 

1218 
1221 
1224 
1234 
1286 
1245 
1247 

1248 


1250 
1251 
1252 
1253 
12.34 
1256 
1264 
1273 
1274 
1275 
1277 
1280 

1292 
1293 
?  ?.94 
1800 
1308 
1310 
1314 


\ 


German  Emperors. 


Fred.  Barbarossa. 


Henry  VL 
Otho  IV. 


Frederic  IL 


Conrad  lY. 


Bodolphoa  L 


Adolphnt  of  Nas- 
sau. 

Albert  I. 


Henry  VII. 
Louis  V. 


/ 


Bernard  of  Clairranx  died. 

Gilbertus  Porretanus  died. 

Peter  Lombardus  and  Hugo  of  Amiens  died. 

Eiohard  of  St  Victor  and  Rotert  of  Melun 

died. 
John  of  Salisbury  died.  Walter  of  St  Victor. 
Thophail  died. 
Albert  the  Great  bom,  according  to  some. 

Alanus  of  Ryssel  died. 

Moses  Maimonides  and  Peter  of  Poiotiers 

died. 
Albert  the  Great  born,  according  to  others. 
Peter  of  Pole  tiers  and  Averroes  died. 
David  of  Dinant    Amalrio  of  Chartres  died. 
Roger  Bacon  bom. 
Averroes  died,  according  to  some. 
Michael  Scot  at  Toledo. 

Bonayentura  bom. 

Thomas  Aquinns  bom. 

Raymond  LuUi  bom. 

Albert  the  Great,  doctor  of  theology  at  Paris. 

Alexander  of  Hales  died. 

Thomas  Aquinas  went  to  Paris,     .^gidius 

Colonna  born. 
Will,  of  Auvergne,  bishop  of  Paris,  died. 
Thomas  Aquinas  began  to  lecture  on  Lorn* 

bardus. 
Peter  of  Abano  born. 

Foundation  of  the  Sorbonne. 

Robert  Grossetlte  died. 

Niceph.  Blemmydes  flourished. 

Thorn.  Aquinas  became  Doctor  of  Theology 

Vincent  of  Beauyais  died. 

Thomas  Aquinas  died.     BonaTontura  died. 
J.  Duns  Scotus  and  Walter  Burleigh  bom. 
John  XXL  (Petr.  Hispanus)  died. 
Albert  the  Great  died. 

Roger  Bacon  died,  according  to  Wood. 

Henry  of  Ghent  died. 

Roger  Bacon  died,  according  to  seme. 

Richard  of  Middleton  died. 

J.  Duns  Scotus  died. 

Georgius  Pachymeres  died  about  tliis  time 
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A.C. 
1815 


1816 

1322 
1328 
1825 
1830 

1332 

1337 
1348 
1346 
1347 
1349 

1350 
1357 
1358 

1861 
1868 
1374 
1379 
1380 
1382 
1395 
1396 
1397 
1400 
1401 
1408 
1410 
1415 
1419 
1426 
1429 
1430 
1435 
1436 
1438 

1440 


1443 


German  Emperors. 


Charles  IV. 


Wenoeslans. 


Robert 


Sigismond. 


Albert  IL 
Frederic  IIL 


Raymond  Lulli  died. 

Franc.  Mayron  introdaced  dispntcs  in  Um 

Sorbonne. 
^gidius  Colonna  died. 
Peter  of  Abano  died. 
Occam  resisted  the  Pope. 
Herv^  (Heryeus  Natalis)  died. 
Franc.  Mnjron  died. 
Occam  sought  the  protection  of  the  emperor 

Louis. 
Will.  Durand  of  Saint  Ponrpain,  died. 
Theodorus  Metochita  died. 
Walter  Burleigh  died. 
Occam  died. 

Occam  died,  according  to  others. 

Thomas  of  Bradwardine  and  Robert  Holoot 

died. 
Peter  d'Ailly  bom. 
Thomas  of  Strasburg  died. 
J.  Buridan  still  bHyo. 
Gregory  of  Rimini  died. 
J.  Tauler  died. 
J.  Gerson  born. 
Petrarch  died. 

Nic.  OramuSf  or  Oresmius,  died. 

Thomas  &  Eempis  born. 

Bessarion  and  George  of  TrebiaoDd  boro. 

Marsilius  of  Inghen  died. 

Heory  of  Hesse  died. 

Nicolas  Ousanus  bom. 

Laur.  Valla  died. 

Matth»os  of  Cracow  died. 

Emmanuel  Chrysoloraa  died. 

J.  Wessel  Ganijfort  bom. 

Peter  D*Ailly  died. 

J.  Gerson  died. 

Theodorus  Gaxa  arrived  in  Italy. 

Marsilius  Ficinus  bom. 

Raymond  de  Sabunde  taught  at  Toulouse. 

George  Gemisthus  Pletho  and  Bessarion  re- 
paired to  Florence. 

Invention  of  Printing.  Foundation  of  the 
Platonic  Academy  at  Florence. 

Nicolas  de  Clenmnge  died. 

Rodolphns  Agricola  born. 
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1453 

Taking  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

1456 

Nicolas  y.  died.    Reuehlin  bom. 

1457 

Laur.  Valla  died. 

1462 

P.  Pomponatius  bom. 

1463 

John  Picas  of  Mirandnla  bom. 

1464 

Qeo.  Scholarios  Gennadins  and  Nie'>U8  Ca 

Ban  us  died. 
Cosmo  de*  Medioi  and  Pios  II.  died. 

1467 

Erasmus  born. 

1471 

Thomas  &  Kempis  died. 

1472 

Bessarion  died. 

1473 

Persecution  of  the  Nominalists  at  Parif. 
.Aagnstinus  Niphns  bom. 

1478 

Theodoras  Gaza  died. 

1480 

Thomas  More  bora. 

1481 

Frano.  Philelphos  died. 

1488 

Paulus  Joyius  bom. 

1484 

Jul  CsBS.  Scaliger  bom. 

1485 

Bodolphns  Agricola  died. 

1486 

J.  Argyropulas  and  Georg«  of  Trebisond 

died,  ac.  to  some. 
Agrippa  of  Nettesheim  born. 

1489 

J.  Weasel  died. 

1492 

Maximilian  I. 

Lorenzo  de'  Medici  died.   Louis  YiTes  bora. 

1493 

Discovery  of 

America. 

Hermolaus  Barbaras  died.     Theopbrastaa 
Paracelsus  bom. 

1494 

J.  Pious  of  Mirandnla  and  Angelas  Politionns 
died. 

1495 

Gabr.  Biel  died. 

1497 

Melancthon  bom. 

1499 

Marcilius  Ficinus  died. 

1600 

Dominicus  of  Flanders  died. 

1501 

Jerome  Cardan  bom. 

1508 

Beraardinus  Telesius  bom. 

1609 

Andr.  CsBsalpinus  bom. 

1512 

Alex.  Achillinus  died. 

1515 

PetruB  Ramus  bom.  Macohiavelli  floiuisJiedi 

1517 

Beginning  of  the 
Reformation.  - 

152C 

Charles  V. 

Fr.  Piocolomini  bom. 

1522 

J.  Reuehlin  died. 

1525 

P.  Pomponatius  died.     Fr.  Zorzi  flourished 

1527 

Nich.  MacchiaTelli  died. 

1529 

Fr.  I'atritius  born. 

1 532 

Ant.  Zimara  died.     Jao.  Zabarella  boriL 

1638 

J.  Fr.  Pious  of  Mirandnla  killed. 

3L 
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A.C. 

1688 

1685 

1586 
1537 
1540 

1541 
1542 
1643 
1546 
1547 

1652 
1558 
1555 
1560 
1561 
1562 
1564 
1668 
1669 
1572 

1574 
1575 
1676 
1577 
1578 
1580 
1681 
1683 
1586 

1588 

1689 
1592 

1596 
1697 
1600 
1608 
1604 
1606 
1614 

1619 


Qerman  Emperors. 


Ferdinand  L 


Maximilian  IL 


Rodolph  IL 


Matthiofl. 
Ferdinand  II. 


Nio.  Leonicns  died.    Yal.  Weigel  and 

taigne  bom. 
H.  Comelins  Agrippa  £ed.    Sir  T.  Mort 

beheaded. 
Erasmus  died.     Fr.  Zoni  died. 
Jao.  Faber  died. 

Marine  Nizolins  and  L.  YiTes  died. 
Institution  of  the  Jesuits. 
Theophr.  Paracelsus  died.    Gbarron  b«fB. 
Gasp.  Contarini  died. 
Copernicus  died. 
Augustinus  Niphus  died. 
Jac.   Sadoletus   died.     Nio.   Tanrellos  and 

Justus  LipBiuir  bom. 
Paulus  JoTius  died.    Cns.  Cremoninus  bora. 
Sim.  Porta  died. 

Phil.  Melancthon  died. 

Franc.  Bacon  bom. 

Ant.  Talasus  died.    Fr.  Sanehet  bom. 

Thomas  Campanella  bom* 

P.  Ramus  died.     Dan.  Sennert  bom. 

J.  SepuWeda  died. 

Robert  Fludd  born. 

Jao.  Bohm  bom. 

Jer.  Cardan  died. 

J.  P.  Van  Helmont  bom. 

Berigard  born.     Alex.  Piceolomini  diad. 

Giordano  Bruno  quitted  Italj. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  bom. 

Grotius  bom. 

Jac.    Schegk  died.      Luo.  Yanini  and  Le 

Vayer  bom. 
Bernardus  Telesius  bom.    Th.  Hobbes  bom. 
Val.  Weigel  died. 
Jao.  Zabarella  died. 
Mich,  de  Montaigne  died.     Gassendi  and 

Comenins  bom. 
R.  Descartes  bora.     J.  Bodln  died. 
Fr.  PatritiuB  died. 
Giord.  Bruno  burnt. 
P.  Charron  and  And.  CsBsalpinus  died. 
Fr.  Piceolomini  died. 
Nic.  Taurellns  and  Just.  Lipsins  died. 
Mart.  Schoock  bora.     Fr.  Suarez  died. 
Fr.  Merc.  Van  Helmont  bom. 
L.  Vaniui  burnt. 
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1621 

J.  Barolny  died. 

1623 

Blaise  Pascal  bom. 

1624 

Jnc.  BShm  died. 

1625 

Claaberg,  Gealins,  and  Wlttioh  bcrn. 

1626 

Fr.  Baoon  died. 

1628 

Rnd.  Goclenias  died. 

1680 

Huet  bom.     Cads.  Cremoninas  died. 

1632 

Fr.  Sanchez  died. 

Benedict  Spinosa,  J.   Locke,   SIIt.   Regis, 

Sam.  Puffendoif,  and  Rich.  Cumberland 

bora. 

1634 

B.  Becker  bora. 

1637 

Ferdinand  III. 

Dan.  Sennert  and  Robert  Flndd  died. 

1 688 

Nic.  Malebranche  born. 

1639 

Tb.  CampaneUa  died. 

1642 

Galileo  died.    Newton  born 

1644 

J.  Baptiste  Van  Helmont  died. 

1645 

Grotins  died. 

1646 

y 

Leibnitz  and  Poiret  bora. 

1647 

Bayle  born. 

1648 

Herbert  of  Oherbury  and  Mersenna  died. 

1649 

Sctoppius  died. 

1650 

Descartes  died. 

1651 

William  of  Tschirnhaasen  bora. 

1654 

J.  Selden  died. 

1655 

Gaasendi  died.    Chr.  Thomasios  bora. 

1657 

LeopoUL 

1659 

Adr.  Heerebord  died.     WoUaston  bora. 

1662 

Blaise  Pascal  died. 

1663 

Berigard  died. 

1665 

J.  Olauberg  and  Mart.  Schoook  died 

1666 

J.  De  Silhon  died. 

1669 

Gealinz  and  J.  Coocejus  died. 

1670 

Sorbi^re  died. 

1671 

ComeniuB  died.    Ant  Earl  of  Shaflesbniy  b. 

1672 

Le  Vayer  died. 

1675 

Sam.  Clarke  bora. 

1676 

M.  Von  Kronland  and  Voetiug  died. 

1677 

Ben.  Spinoza  died.  Th.  Gale,  Fr.  Glisson, 
and  Harrington  died. 

1679 

Chr.  Wolf  bora.  Jer.  Hirahaym  and  Hobbes 
died. 

1680 

Jos.  Glanyille  and  La  Rochefoucauld  died. 

1684 

Berkeley  born.    Jac.  Thomasius  died. 

1685 

• 

Lamb.  Velthuysen  died. 

1687 

Henr.  More  and  Wittich  died. 

1688 

Cud  worth  and  Parker  died. 

1694  . 

Ant.  Arnault  and  Sam.  Puffendorf  died. 

1                              1 

Fr.  Hutcbeson  and  Voltaire  born. 
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1695 

Nicole  died. 

1098 

Balthasar  Becker  and  J.  Pordage  died. 

1699 

Fr.  Merc.  Van  Helmont  died. 

1704 

J.  Locke  and  Bossuet  died. 

1706 

Joseph  I. 

J.  Ray  died. 

1706 

■  Bayle  died. 

1707 

SilT.  Regis  died. 

1708 

Tschimbansen  and  Jacquelot  died. 

1711 

Hume  bom. 

1712 

Crusias  and  Roussean  bom. 

I7I3 

Charles  YI. 

Ant.  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  died. 

1715 

Malebranohe  died.     CondiUac  and  fleWetiaa 

born. 
Gellert  bora. 

1716 

Leibniti  died. 

1718 

M.  Aug.  Fardella  died. 

1719 

1 .  Poiret  and  Rich.  Cnmberland  died. 

1720 

Bonnet  bom. 

1721 

Huet  died. 

1722 

Boulainvilliers  died. 

1728 

Adam  Smith  bora. 

1724 

WoUaston  died.     Kant  bora. 

1727 

Newton  died. 

1728 

Chr.  Thomasins  and  Th&mmig  died. 

1729 

Sam.    Clarke,   Collins,   Gundling,   and  Fr. 

Buddeus  died. 
And.  Rudiger  died. 

1731 

J.  Priestley  born.    Manderille  died. 

1738 

W.  Berham  died. 

1785 

Le  Clerc  died. 

1736 

Charles  Vil. 

1740 

Frederic  n,  King 
of  Prussia. 

1742 

Qarve  bora. 

1748 

Jacobi  born. 

1744 

Baptist   Yico    and   Joachim    Lange   died 
Platner  bora. 

1745 

FranciaL 

1747 

Fr.  Hutcheson  died. 

1748 

Be  Crouzaz  and  Burlamaqai  died. 

1750 

Bilfinger  died. 

1751 

La  Mettrie  died. 

1762 

Hansch  died. 

1754 

Berkeley  and  Christ.  Wolf  died. 

1755 

Montesquieu  died. 

1766 

1767 

David  Hartley  died     Gall  bom. 

1758 

Cb.  Rein  hold  bora. 

1769 

Maupertuis  died. 
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■ 

1762 

Alex.  Baumgarten  died.     Fichte  bom. 

1765 

Joseph  II. 

Herm.  Sam.  Rcimnrus  died. 

1766 

Thomas  Abbt  and  Gottsched  died. 

1769 

Gcllert  died. 

1770 

Winckler,  D'Argens,  and  Formey  died. 

1771 

Helvetius  died. 

1772 

J.  Ulr.  Cramer  died.     Swedenborg  died. 

1774 

Quesnay  died. 

1776 

Crasius  and  Walch  died.     Schelling  born. 

1776 

Hume  died.  *  Spurxheim  born. 

1777 

Meier  and  Lambert  died. 

1778 

Voltaire  and  Roasseaa  died. 

1779 

- 

Sulzer  died. 

1780 

Condillac  and  Batteux  died. 

1781 

Ernesti  and  Lessing  died. 

1782 

Henry  Home  and  I^elin  died. 

1783 

D'Alembert  died. 

1784 

Diderot  died. 

1785 

Baumeister  and  De  Mably  died. 

1786 

Mendelssohn  died. 

1788 

Hamann  and  Filangieii  died. 

1789 

Frenoh   Refolu- 

tiOD. 

1790 

Leopold  IL 

A.  Smith,  F.  Hemsterhuys  and  Basedow  d. 

1791 

Rich.  Price,  Danes,  and  Nettelbladt  died. 

1792 

Franeis  II. 

Victor  Cousin  born. 

1798 

Bonnet,  Moritx,  and  Beccaria  died. 

1796 

Th.  Reid  died.    Jouffroy  born. 

1798 

Garve  died. 

1800 

Sol.  Maimon  died. 

1801 

. 

Heidenreich  and  Inring  died. 

1802 

Engel  died. 

1808 

J.  Beattie  and  Herder  died. 

1804 

Kant,  Jos.  Priestley,  and  Sunt-Martin  d. 

1806 

Tiedemann  died. 

1808 

Bardili  died. 

1809 

J.  A.  Eberhard,  Steinbart,  and  Thos.  Payne, 
died. 

1812 

K.  Chr.  E.  Schmid  died, 

1813 

J.  A.  H.  Ulrich  died. 

1814 

Fichte  died. 

1815 

Mesmer  died. 

1816 

Ferguson  died. 

1817 

De  Dalberg  died. 

1818 

Platner  and  Campe  died. 

1819 

Jaoobi  and  Solger  died. 

1820 

Wyttenbach  and  Klein  died.     Qall  d 

1821 

Feder  and  Buhle  died. 

1822 

Eschenmayer  died. 

81 
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1828 

Reinhold  and  Maass  died. 

1828 

D.  Stewart  and  Bonterwek  died. 

1829 

Frederic  Scblegel. 

1831 

Hegel.    Whateley. 

1832 

Kranse.    Schnlze.    Spnnheim  died. 

1834 

Schleiermacfaer. 

1836 

Brownson.    J.  Mill  died.    Ritter. 

1837 

Ferdinand  IV. 

Fonrier.    WhewelL 

1838 

Schopenhauer  died.    Daj. 

1839 

Wayland. 

1840 

Kmg. 

1841 

Herbart    Emerson.    Upham. 

1842 

Degerando.     Schmacker. 

1843 

Fries.    Fr.  Baader.    J.  S.  Mill. 

1844 

Baynes.    BouTier. 

1846 

Ranch. 

1848 

W.  A.  BnUer.    Kakej. 

1849 

Hickok. 

1860 

Jonffiroy.    Ghalylweas.    M*Cosh. 

1851 

Joseph  L 

Oersted. 

1852 

Diction,  des  Sciences  Philos.  completed. 
Fortlage.      Wight's  Transl.  of  Oonsin. 

1854 

Hamilton's  Reid.     Scbelling  died. 

1866 

Hamilton,  Sir  Wm.,  died.   Schwegler's  IGH 
Philos.,  Tjransl.  by  Seelye. 

1857 

Haven. 

1859 

Mansell.    Jamiefton. 

iseo 

Young.    Dagg. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 

OF  THE 

History  and  Literature  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences, 

FROM  1860  TO  1877. 


I860. 

p.  CHE.  BAUEB  (1792-tDec.  2, 1860).  HISTOET.  Brandis  (Greek 
and  Roman).  JOiTEHALS.  ZeiUdtri/t  Jpir  exacte  Philasophief  organ  of 
the  Herbartian  School,  ed.  by  Allihn  &  Ziller.  PSYCHOPHYSICS. 
Fechner.  AETHUE  BCHOPEKHAUEE  (Feb.  22, 1788-tSept  21, 1860). 
G.  H.  SCEUBEET  (1780-tJQly  1,  I860). 

1861. 

K.  P.  GOBGHEL  (1781-tl86l).  E.  P.  W.  HIHEICH8  (1794-tl86l). 
J0VEKAL8.  Der  Qedanke,  ed.  by  0.  L.  Michelet.  P8TCH0L0GT. 
Fechner.    7.  J.  BTAHL  (1802~tl861). 

1863. 

E.  H.  CHALTBlUB  (1792-tl862).  LIPE.  MoleschoU  (L.,  circle 
of,  2ded.).    BCHOPEKHAUEE.  Gwinner. 

1868. 

OOirrE.  E.  Littr^  HISTOEY.  Cousin  (5th.  ed.).  MAE.  Vogt. 
PHILOSOPHY.  Comte  (2d  ed.,  Positivist).  PSYCHOLOGY.  Wnndt 
(P.,  human  and  animal).  SCHOPEKHAirEE.  Frauenstadt;  Linder. 
SOTTHD-BEHBATIONS.   Helmholtz. 

1864. 

PEEEIEE,J.P.  (1808-tl864).  HISTOEY.  K.  Schwarz.  HUMAN- 
ITY. Jules  Michelet  P.  LAS8ALLE  (1826-tl864,  Hegelian).  HA- 
TUEB.  K.  Ch.  Planck.  POSITIVISM.  Comte  (Cours,  2d  ed.  fin., 
Cat^hisme,  2d  ed.).  Taine.    BCHOPEKHAUEE.   R.  Haym. 

951 
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1865, 

COOiriTIOir.  Czolbc.  DIALECTICS.  Duliring.  A.  OttHTHEB 
(1785-11865).  HEGEL.  J.  H.  Stirling  (Secret  of  H.).  KESBABT. 
Leaiider.  MATEBIALISH.  O.  Fiugel  (Atomisdc).  PLATO.  QroCe. 
PBOUDHON  (1809-tJan.  19, 1865).    RATI0KALI81C  Leckj. 

1866. 

CAUSAL  PBIHCIFLE.  Wundt  (Relation  of  axioms  of  pliTf*ica 
to).  COMTE.  J.  S.  Mill.  HEKFIHG.  L.  y.  (tOct.6).  HISTOBT. 
Brandis.  J.  B.  HILL.  J.  M'Cosli.  HOBPHOLOGY.  Ernst  Hackel. 
BCHOPEHHAUEB.  Victor  Kiv.  I.  P.  V.  TBOXLEB-f  WEI88E,  C. 
H.  (1801-tSept.  19,  1866).    WHEWELL,  WM.  (17S5-tl866}. 

1867. 

J3STHETIC8.  Lotze.  BBAHDIB,  C.  A.  (1790-tJuly  24,  1867). 
COUSIN  (1792-tl867).  DBESSLEB  (fMay  18).  HEBBABT.  Lang- 
cnbeck.  HISTOBY.  Lewes  (3d  ed.).  MAN.  Lyell.  MILL.  Steb- 
bifig  (Logic).  PHILOSOPHY.  Trendelenburg  (Historical  contri- 
butions, finished).  XTKCONSCIOUS,  PHILOSOPHY  OP,  written  by 
C  K.  E.  Y.  Hartmann. 

1868. 

COMTE.  CEuvres,  ed.  by  Littr^.  DIALECTIC.  C.  R.  E.  ▼.  Hart- 
mann (D.  method).  HEGEL.  K.  Rosenkranz.  JUS  NATUBALB. 
Trendelenburg  (J.  N.,  on  the  basis  of  ethics,  2d  edit).  PHILOS- 
OPHY. F.  Harms.  BOTHEBICH(1797-tl867).  8CHLEIEBMACHEB. 
P.  Schmidt  (Spinoza  and  S.).  UHC0HSCI0U8,  PHILOSOPHY  OP,  by  t- 
Ilartmann  appears ;  runs  through  many  editions  in  the  years  following. 

1869. 

F.  E.  BEHEXE.  Dressier.  X.  O.  CABU8  (1789-tJaly  28,  1869). 
HEGEL.  Rosenkranz.  HISTOBY.  Erdmann,  Duhring,  Fisclier 
(modern,  5th  vol.),  Zeller  (Greek).  JUS.  F.  v.  Iloltzendorff:  BE- 
LIOION.  Pfleiderer.  BTEXEB  H.f  SCHBLLDTG.  C.  R.  £.  v.  Hart- 
mann. 

1870; 
BIOLOGY.  Hackel.  GBEEK  PHILOSOPHY.  Cocker.  HEGEL. 
K.  Kostlin..  HISTOBY.  Stockl.  LOGIC.  Fowler  (Inductive  L.), 
Kant  (Kirchmaim),  Trendelenburg  (Logical  Investigations  3d  ed.), 
Ulrici.  PHILOSOPHY.  J.  B.  Meyer.  PLATO.  Day.  SCHLEIEB- 
MACHEB.  W.  Dilthey  (Life).  BCHOPEBHAUEB.  A.  de  Balche 
(Renan  et  8.). 
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1871. 

JSBTHETICS.  Schasler.  BABBAOE,  CHAS.  (1792-tC)ct.  20,  1871). 
BIHO  AK  8ICH.  C.  R.  £.  v.  Hartmann.  0E0B6E  OBOTE  (1794- 
tJune  18, 1871).  HEBBABT.  Ziller.  MAK8EL,  E.  L.  (1820-tl871). 
HATIOKAL  EOONOXT.  £.  Diihring.  BCHOPENHAUEB.  Asher. 
TIEBEBWEO.  (tl871).  UKGOKSGIOnB,  PHILOSOPHY  OF.  Jul. 
Bahnsen,  G.  C.  Stiebeling. 

1873. 

ESTHETICS.  Schasler.  AKTHBOPOLOOT.  Lotze  (Mikrokosmns, 
2d  ed.,  completed) ;  Perty  (the  mysterious  in  human  nature,  2d  ed.). 
BIBLIOGBAPHT.  Buchting  (Bibiiotheca,  1867-1871).  CALOBIOT- 
ICS.  Bronn  (2d  edit).  CHABACTEB.  S.  Smiles.  BABWIKI8M.  J. 
W.  Spengel  (List  of  writings  on  D.).  EKGTCLOPJBBIA.  Bouillet 
(10th  ed.) ;  Meyer  (Hand-Lexicon).  FETJEBBACH,  L.  A.  ( 1804-tSei)t. 
13).  HI8T0BT.  Bahnsen;  Cousin  (9th  edit.);  K.  Fischer;  Kuhn: 
Ueberweg  (translated  by  G.  S.  Morris,  with  additions  by  Noah  Poi-ter, 
Vol.  I.).  HUKE.  Jodl.  IIOCOBTALITT.  Lus.  KAKT.  Grapen- 
gie^ser.  LIFE.  Boell.  LOCKE,  JOHH.  (Works  transl.  and  anno- 
tilted  by  Kirchmann).  LOGIC.  Dittes;  Ulrici  (Conipend.,  2d  ed.). 
LOGOS.  Heinze  (L.  in  Greek  PhUosophy).  HATEBIALISH.  M. 
Payne  (Physiology  of  Soul  and  Instinct) ;  Weis.  OBGAKOK.  Brau- 
bach.  PHILOSOPHT.  Biehl.  PLATO.  Burges's  translat.  completed. 
PBOPJEDEUnCS.  Beck;  E.  Hoffmann.  BELIGIOIT.  Pfleiderer 
(Morals  and  R.) ;  Seydel ;  Stockl.  SCHILLIITG.  G.f  SCHOPEW- 
HAUEB.  Asher ;  Frommann  ;  J.  B.  Meyer.  SENSE-PEBCEPTIOK. 
Bose.  SPIKOZA.  VolkelL  BPIBITTJALI8H.  W.  Crookes.  D.  F. 
8TBAU88.  Der  alte  u.  d.  neue  Glaube  —  the  old  Faith  and  the  new 
Faith  —  creates  a  great  sensation,  and  leads  to  the  publication  of  a 
large  number  of  works.  FB.  AD.  TBENDELEITBUBG  (1802-tJan. 
24,  1872).  UKCOKSCIOtrS,  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE.  J.  C.  Fischer ; 
V.  Hartmann  (3d  ed.).    WILL.    Wiese.    WOBLD.   Boehmer. 

1873. 

ESTHETICS.  Werber.  AKIMA  HUNDI.  Dieteric.  ABT.  Car- 
riere  (2d  ed.).  BACON,  BOGEB.  L.  Schneider.  BBAKISS,  J.f 
DABWIHIBH.  Schleicher.  DTKAMISH.  Chlebik.  EHOTIONS. 
Darwin  (Expression  of  £.  in  man  and  animals).  ENGYGLOPJEBIA. 
Supplement  to  the  eleventh  edition  of  Brockhaus  completed.  HEGEL. 
Michelet;  Schasler.  HI8T0BY.  Diihring  (2d.  ed.) ;  Lewes  (Ger- 
man, 2d  ed.) ;  Maurice  (new  ed.) ;  Ueberweg  (Patristic  and  Scholastic, 
Reicke,  4th  ed.);  Vogel ;  Weber;  Zeller  (German  Piiilosophy  since 
Leibnilz).  KAHT.  J.  K.  Abbott  (Translat.  of  Tlieory  of  Ethics) ; 
81* 
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1373  — {Cbnlinued). 

Kirchmann  (Annot.  of  Logic).  LECXY.  Jolowicz  (2d  ed.)*  LOGIC. 
T.  Fowler  (Deductive  L.,  5tli  ed.) ;  G.  Hagemann  (L.  and  Noetics). 
XAV.  Otto  Caspari.  MATEBIALI8H.  Lange  (2d.  ed.) ;  W.  StreisA- 
guth.  MILL,  J.  S.  (1806-tl873),  (Works  transiated  into  German, 
and  annotated  by  Gomperz).  MIND.  A.  Bain  (M.  and  Body,  the 
theories  of  tlieir  relation).  NATITSAL  BIGHTS.  Ulrici  (Naturrecht 
in  Gott  u.  d.  Mensch,  II.  i.).  KATTJSE.  Drossbach  (Grades  of  In- 
telligence and  Morality  in  N.);  Langwieser  (Du  Boip-Beymond). 
NOETICS.  G.  Hagemann  (3d  ed.,  see  Logic).  OBOAHISMS.  G.  T. 
Fechner.  PHILOSOPHY.  Jacques;  Simon;  Saisset  (Manuel,  7tli 
ed.) ;  W.  H.  Hill ;  Schwetz ;  Spir  (Critical  P.).  PLATO.  Didot  edi- 
tion, completed.  PSYCHOLOGY.  F.  Dittes ;  Erdmann  (5th  edit.) ; 
I.  H.  Fichte  (2d  Part,  Thinking  and  Willing) ;  Schell.  BSLIGIOH. 
Zei8ing(R.  and  Science).  SCH0PENHA17EB.  Venetianer.  SPIHOZA. 
Wetzel.  STBAUSS.  (Old  and  New  Faith,  eds.  4-6,  Epilogue  as  Pro- 
logue* eds.  1-4) ;  M.  Blind  (translator) ;  Frohschammer,  Hierony- 
mi,  Huber,  J.  B.  Meyer,  Nippold,  PhilippAon,  Ranwenhofi)  Sporri, 
Ulrici,  Weifl,  Zimgiebl.  SUPEBSTTTION.  Pfleiderer.  THEISM.  L 
H.  Fichte.  THIHEEBS.  J.  E.  Garrettson  (T.  and  Thinking).  UH- 
CONSCIOUS,  PHILOSOPHY  07.   E.  y.  Hartmann  (5th  ed.). 

1874. 
AESTHETICS.  Stockl  (2d  ed.).  AKTHBOPOLOGY.  Perty.  APOLO- 
GETICS, Philosophical.  J.  H.  A.  Ebrard.  ABISTOILE.  Works, 
Didot  edition,  completed.  BEBKELEY.  Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge  (Ueberweg's  notes),  ed.  by  C.  P.  Krauth ;  Eraser  (Selec- 
tions). CHABACTEB.  Smiles  (2d  ed.).  BBEAXS.  StrilmpelL  EK- 
PIBICISH.  Pfleiderer  (E.  and  Scepticism).  ETHICS.  Seydel. 
FETICH.  J.  Miller  (F.  in  Theology).  GOD.  Ulrici  (G.  and  Man, 
2d  ed.  I.  Body  and  Soul:  i.  Physiological  part;  ii.  Psychological 
part).  HEGEL.  Harris  (Journal,  viii.  35) ;  Bosenkranz,  tr.  in  Har- 
ris's Journal,  viii.  1).  HISTOBY.  Flint  (Philosophy  of  H.  in 
Europe);  Poelter;  Schultze  (Renaissance);  Thilo  (Modem);  Ueber- 
weg,  translated  by  G«o.  S.  Morris.  IDEAS.  Vera  (Harris's  Journal, 
viii.  107,  228,  289).  IHHOBTALITY.  Teidimuller.  KAHT.  Ed- 
munds (Harris's  Joum.,  viii.  339) ;  Laurie  ( Harris's  Journal,  viii. 
,305,  339).  LOGIC.  Anderson  (Harris's  Journal,  viii.  85);  Dtbai; 
Lotze ;  Mill  (8th  ed.) ;  Trendelenburg  (Aristotle,  7th  ed.) ;  Uebenr^ 
(4th  ed.) ;  Vera  (Harris's  Journal,  viii.  13)«  MATEBIALI8M.  Bach- 
ner ;  Dupray ;  Lange  (2d  ed.) ;  Tyndall.  METAPHYSICS.  Schluter 
(Aristotle's).    MIKD.    J.  Gaskell.    PAKLOGISH.    E.  v.  Hartmann, 
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18  74— (Qm/mtkjd). 

PBSBIiaSM.  Hartsen.  PEDAGOGICS.  Rosenkrans  (Harris'B  Jour- 
nal, viii.  49).  PB0BLEK8.  Lewes  (P.  of  Life  and  Mind).  PBOP£- 
DSUnCS.  Beck.  P8TCH0L0GY.  Brbal;  Hagemann  (3d.  ed.); 
JIarms;  Harteeri;  Lindner;  Ulrici  (Gott  u.  d.  MenBch,  |)art  I.,  2d 
ed.);  Wundt.  8CH0PENHAUEB.  HaiTis;  Jo8^f(§  (Harris's  Journal, 
viii.  316) ;  Works,  ed.  by  Frauenstadt,  iy.-vi.  BCIEVCE.  Jevons 
(Principles  of  6.).  SOUL.  Bain  (S.  and  Bodj).  8T&AU88  (fFeb.  9, 
1874).  Br.  Bauer;  Beoschle;  H.B.Smith;  Steuts;  Ulrici  (trans!., 
with  introduction  by  C.  P.  Kraulh) ;  Zeller;  Ziegler.  8UPE&HAT- 
URAL.  A.  B.  Wallace  (Scientific  view  of).  WEIS8EHB0BK,  G. 
(tJune  4th).    WILL.  Kirchner  (W.,  Freedom  of). 

1875. 

£8THETIC8.  Hermann ;  Piuntke.  ANTHBOPOLOOT.  Kant  (tr. 
in  Harris's  Journal,  ix.  406).  ABT.  Carriere ;  Dreher  (A.  and  Pny- 
chology,  2d  ed.) ;  Schuiz  (A.  and  Beauty) ;  Werner.  ATHEI8H. 
Albrecht  (2d  ed.).  BACON.  K.  Fischer  (2d  ed.).  BEBKELET. 
Spicker  (Kant,  Hume,  and  B.).  C08H0L0GY.  Darwin ;  IIKckel ; 
Hnber.  CBITICAL  PHIL080PHT.  Bergmann.  BIGTIONABY. 
Franck  (D.  des  Sciences  Philosophiqnes  par  une  Soci^t4  de  Profea- 
seurs  et  de  Savants.  2d.  ed.).  ETHIC8.  Liberatore  (6lh  ed.).  EVO- 
LUTION. Gazelles  (Frothingham).  FEBBIEB,  J.  F.  Works.  FEH- 
CHI8H.  JacoUiot  GN08TICI8H.  H.  L.  Mansd.  GOD.  B^raud; 
Ulrici  (G.  and  Nature,  3d  ed.).  HEBBABT.  E.  Thomas  (H.,  Spi- 
noza, Kant).  HI8T0BY.  Kuhn  ;  Lewes;  Bitter  and  Preller  (Greek 
and  Roman,  5th  ed.,  TeichmiiUer) ;  Thilo;  Ueberweg  (Modern,  4th 
ed.,  Beicke) ;  Zeller  (Greeks).  IMMOBTALITY.  Amdt  (Views  of 
the  Ancients);  "The  Unseen  Universe;"  Meyr  (2d  ed.);  Parow. 
JXr8.  Liberatore  (6th  ed.).  KANT.  Paulsen.  LANGE,  E.  A.  (fNov. 
21,  1875).  LAW.  James  Parsons  (L.  as  a  Science).  LEIBNITZ. 
(Works,  ed.  by  Gerhardt)  LOGIC.  Drobisch ;  Poetter ;  Jevons  (Les- 
sons, 5th  ed.) ;  Liberatore  (6th  ed.).  LYELL,  SIB  CHABLES.  (Nov. 
14, 1797-tFeb.  23,  1875.)  MANIA.  H.  Maudsley.  MATEBIALI8H. 
Conring;  Doedes  (Weissenbach);  Lange  (2d  ed.) ;  Tyndall.  MEN- 
DELSSOHN. Bra.sch.  METAPHYSICS.  Bomet  de  Voiges ;  Hagemann 
(3d  ed.);  Liberatore  (6th  ed.) ;  John  Miller  (M.,  or  the  Science  of 
Perception).  MONISM.  Noire ;  Wirth.  ONTOLOGY.  Dnpont.  PAN- 
THEISM.  Jundt ;  Rettig.  PESSIMISM.  Pfleiderer ;  Weygoldt  PHI- 
LOSOPHY. Diihring ;  Hagemann  (3d  ed.) ;  Tobias ;  Tongiorgi  (7th 
ed.).  P.»  SCOTTISH.  McCosh  (from  Hutcheson  to  Hamilton).  PLA- 
TONIBM.  Stein.    POSITIYISM.  Tiasandier.    PBINCIPLES.    Bosen- 
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18  7  5  — (Cbnimuerf). 

kranz.  PBOBLEMB.  Lewes  (P.  of  Life  and  Mind ;  Foundations  of  a 
Creed).  PEOPADEVTICS.  E.  Klotz.  PSYCHOLOGY.  Bernard;  Erd- 
mann  (LetterB,  5th  ed.);  Fortlage;  Potter;  v.  Volkmar.  PSYCHO- 
PHYSICS.  Benedikt  (Ethics  and  Jub).  BEALISM.  R  v.  Hurtmann; 
Kirchmann.  BELIGIOIT.  G.  W.  Shielda  (B.  and  Science  in  tht.ir 
relation  to  Philosophy).  SCH££LIirO.  Becker.  SCHOPEHHAUEB. 
Klee;  Works  edited  by  Frauenstiidt.  SCIEECE.  A.  P.  Peabody ;  J. 
T.  Seccombe.  SCIENCE,  SOCIAL.  B.  E.  Thompson.  SEKSES.  R.  S. 
Wyld.  SOCIALISM.  Martensefi.  SOCIOLOGY.  Herbert  Spencer. 
SOITL.  Cornelius  (S.  and  Body) ;  Lazarus  (Life  of  the  S.) ;  Scheidc- 
macher  (S.  and  Brain-activity).  SPEKCEE.  Synthetic  Philosophy. 
SPIEOZA.  Albert;  Busolt;  Ginsberg;  TurbigUo.  STRAUSS.  Alte'u. 
neue  Glaube  (8th  ed.).  SYKTHETISM.  Richard.  THOUGHT.  T. 
Hughes.  UHCOHSCIOUS,  PHILOSOPHY  OF.  V.  Hartmann  (7tli 
c<i.) ;  Kluge.  UTILITA&IAKISH.  Carrau.  VOCABULAEY.  Bourdet 
(Principal  ferms  in  the  Positive  Philosophy).  WILL.  Hazard  (Let- 
ters to  Mill,  tr.  into  German). 

1876. 

ACTUALITY.  Liebmann.  ESTHETICS.  Fechner.  AHTHBOPOL- 
OGY.  I.  H.  Fichte;  Kant  (tr.  by  Kroeger,  Harris's  Journal,  x.  319); 
Lotze  (Mikrokosraus,  3d.  ed.).  ABISTOTELIAKISH.  Talarno.  AU- 
TOMATISM. Elam(Contemp.  Review,  SepLseq.).  BUDDHISM.  Bur- 
noaf(2ded.).  CAUSALITY.  Bertauld;  Schellwien.  CHANCE.  Foifr 
sac;  Venn  (Logic  of  C,  2d  ed.).  DABWIHI8M.  Buchner;  Da  Mont; 
R.  Schmid.  DES  CABTES.  W.  Cunningham.  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
American  Cyclopsedia,  xvi.  vols.  (Ripley  and  Dana),  finished :  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co. ;  art.  Philosophy,  by  E.  H.  Gillett  and  W.  L.  Symonda. 
ETHICS.  F.  H.  Bradley;  G.  Grote  (Fragments).  FATALISM.  T.  R. 
Birks  (Physical  F.).  GBEEK8.  Zeller  (Philosophy  of  G.Y  HED- 
ONISM. Watson  (Harris's  Journal,  x.  271).  HISTOBY  OP  PHILOS- 
OPHY. Bauer;  Elmendorf;  Harris  (Journal,  x.  225) ;  Haven ;  Lewe^; 
Scliwegler  (9th  ed.);  Ueberweg  (Ancient,  6th  ed.).  KANT.  Dieterich 
(K.  and  Newton).  LOCKE.  Bourne.  LOGIC.  Kant  (Eirchmaiin- 
Jasche);  Konvalina;  Trendelenburg  (Aristotelian);  J.  M.  Willcox. 
LOTZE.  Lindsay  (Mind,  i.,  363).  MAN.  G.Harris.  MATEBIALI8M. 
Buchner;  Du  Boia-Reymond  (4th  ed.);  I^nge  (3d  ed.);  Martineau 
(Cofitemp.  Rev.,  Feb.,  March).  METAPHYSIC.  Appleton  (Contemp. 
Rev.,  Novemb.).  JA8.  MILL.  A.  Bain  (Mind,  i.  97,  509).  MIND. 
H.  Maudaley  (Physiology  of  M.).  NATUBE.  Mivart.  PESSIMISM. 
Giisa   (Optimism  and   P.;;   Huber.      PHANTASY.    Frohscluunmer* 
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1 8  7  6  —  (Cbn/inued). 

PHILOSOFHT.  F.  A.  Hartsen;  Kirkman  (reviewed  by  Manning; 
Contemp.  Bev.,  Novemb.) ;  Liberatore  (6th  ed.;  Institutione?) ; 
Michelet;  Steiidel  (in  Outline);  Stockl  (Lehrb.,  4th  ed.).  POSI- 
TIVISM. Pattison  (Cont.  Rev.,  March).  PE0BLEM8.  Fliigel  (P.  of 
Pliilosophy,  and  Solutions  of  them).  PSYCHOLOGY.  Brentano ;  Dil- 
lea;  Yolkmar.  BELI0IOH.  D.  G.  Brinton ;  Fairbarn.  SCHOPEK- 
HATJEE.  Adamson  (Mind,  i.  491);  Frauenstadt ;  Gass;  v.  Hart- 
mann;  Helen  Zimmem.  SENSES.  Bernstein  (Internal.  Scientif. 
Series).  SEHSITALISIC.  B.  L.  Dabney.  SOCIOLOGY.  H.  Spencer. 
SPECULATION.  1.  H.  Fichte  (most  recent  phases  of  German).  SPEN- 
CEB,  HERBERT.  Synthetical  Philosophy;  Principles  of  Biology. 
SPINOZA.  Ethics,  translated  by  D.  D.  S.  SPIRITUALISM.  W.  A. 
Hammond.  STRAUSS.  Fairbarn  (Cont.  Bev.,  May,  eeq.).  THOUGHT, 
ENGLISH.  Leslie  Stephen  (E.  T.  in  XVIIIth  Century).  UNCON- 
SCIOUS, PHILOSOPHY  OF.  Ebrard;  Vaihinger.  VOCABULARY. 
Third  ed.  of  Fleming's,  by  H.  Calderwood;  Classified  English  V. 
ZOOLOGY,  in  Belation  to  Philosophy.    Lamarck  (Martin-Laug). 

1877. 

ESTHETICS.  G.  Allen  (Physiological  A.).  ARISTOTLE.  KircJi- 
mann.  ATHEISM.  Mallock  (Contemp.  Bev.,  Jan.).  ALEXANDER 
BAIN.  (fJan.U.)  BUDDHA.  M.  Dods.  CAUSES.  Janet  (Final  C). 
DARWINISM,  still  under  discussion ;  new  editions  of  Darwin's  works 
appearing ;  E.  v.  Hartmann,  translated  into  French  by  Gueroult ;  £. 
Dreher  (Darwinismus — Darwinism  and  its  place  in  Philosophy) ;  Jos. 
Kuhl  (D.  and  Philology).  DOUBT.  Pradez.  ECONOMY,  POLITICAL. 
Bastiat;  A.  L.  Perry;  J.  L.  Shadwell.  EDUCATION.  Kiddle  & 
Schem  (Cyclopiedia).  ENCYCLOPEDIAS,  finished  or  in  progress. 
Britannica  (ninth  ed.,  in  progress) ;  Brockhaus  (Conversat.  Lexicon, 
12th  ed.,  in  progress) ;  Johnson  (Department  of  Philosophy  edited  by 
Harris  and  Eiauth),  finished.  ETHICS.  Landau ;  Steudel ;  Whinfield. 
HISTORY.  P.  Begnaud  (India).  IDEALREALISM.  Weis.  IMMOR- 
TALITY. Goeachel  (tr.  by  Vickroy,  Harris's  Journal,  xi.  65) ;  Theod. 
Strauss.  JOURNALS,  PHILOSOPHICAL,  entire  or  in  large  part: 
Avenarius  (Goring,  Heinze,  Wundt):  Vierteljahrsschrift  (Quarterly 
for  Scientific  Philosophy).  Bratuschek  (Ascherson,  Bergmann):  Mo- 
natshefte  (Philosophical  Monthly).  Contemporary  Beview.  /.  H. 
FidUe  (Ulrici,  Wirth).  Zeitschrifl  (Journal  of  Philosophy  and  Pliilo- 
Bophical  Criticism),  from  1837.  Harris:  Journal  of  Speculative  Phi- 
losophy (from  1867).  M,  Lazams  and  H.Steinthal:  Zeitschrift  (Jour- 
nal of  Popular  Psychology  and  Philology)  from  1859.    Biboi:  (Bevue 
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PhiloBophique),  from  1876.  O,  O.  Robertson :  (Mind,  a  Qouuterl/  Be- 
view  of  Psychology  and  Philosophy),  from  1876.  EAVT.  £.  Gaiiti. 
XIBCHMAirir.  Philosophische  Bibliothek  (a  Collection  of  the  Chief 
Works  in  Philosophy,  Ancient  and  Modern).  TATLE&  LEWIS. 
(tMay  9.)  LOGIC.  G.  P.  Hays;  F.  A.  Lange:  Logische  Studien  (Log- 
ical Studies,  a  Contribution  to  a  Grounding  anew  of  Formal  Logic 
and  of  the  Theory  of  Cognition).  XETAPHTSICS.  Willcox.  ItnTD. 
Lewes  (Physical  Basis  of  M.).  HYTHOLOOT.  Goldziher  (M.  among 
the  Hebrews,  tr.  by  R.  Martineau).  VEW-KAITTIAHISH.  £.  y.  Hart- 
mann.  NniVlKA.  T.  W.  R.  Davids  (Contemp.  Rev.,  Jan.).  PHI- 
L080PET.  Bertauld  (Social  P.) ;  Hartsen  (tr.  into  French  by  Reg- 
naud) ;  Hermann  (Antithesis  between  the  Classic  and  Romantic  in 
Modern  P.);  C. Wright ;Michelet.  PBOBLEMS.  Braden.  BSA80V. 
Magy;  Molyneux(R.  and  Faith).  BELIOIOIT.  Hegel- Vera.  8CH0P- 
£NHAU£B*S  system  still  exciting  interest ;  his  Essay  on  Free  Will 
translated  into  French  ;  Morse  (Harris's  Journ.,  zi.  152).  80IEVCE. 
Tyndall-  (Fragments,  5th  ed.) ;  Schelling  (The  Absolute  Idea  of  S., 
transl.  by  Ella  S.  Morgan,  Harris's  Journal,  xi^92);  Winchell  (S. 
and  Religion).  SCOTTIS  EBIGEITA.  L.  Noack.  BESTSE-FEBCEF- 
TION.  Duquesnoy.  HEKEY  B.  8KITH  (fFeb.  7).  SOCIALISM. 
Ferraz.  SOCIOLOGY.  H.  Spencer;  Duncan;  Scheppig;  Collier. 
SPACE.  Wiessner.  SPIHOZA.  Camerer;  A.  B.  Lee  (Cont.  Rev., 
March);  Renan;  Rothschild.  8PIBITTTALI8M.  D.  D.  Home;  M. 
Perty;  H.  Tuttle.  8TEUDEL.  (Philosophic  im  Umriss)  Philoeophy 
in  Outline.  Second  Part,  Practical  Questions ;  First  Division,  Critique 
of  Ethics.  THEODICY.  Lorinscr.  THEOLOGY.  T.  Hill  (Natural 
Sources  of  T.).  UNCOITSCIOUS,  PHILOSOPHY  OF.  E.  v.  Hartmann, 
tr.  into  French  by  Nolen.  UNIVEB8ITIE8.  Sdielling  (tr.  by  Ella  S. 
Morgan,  Harris's  Journal,  zi.  160).    VISIOK.  Classen. 
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Abblard,  Peter  (1079-1142). 

1.  Opera  {PariM,  1616)  Coufin  (1849). 

2.  Recently  dteeovered  worke  {Sic  et  Non)  (1831  Xheniwald,  1836  CbM<n, 

1851  Hanke  and  Lindenkohl), 
Belief.    Soholutio  PbiloBophy. 
AcADAMiB  defl  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiqaes. 

Ideology. 
ACHBNWALL,  G.  (1719-1772). 
Ju».  Natural,  17^0-1781. 
Statistics. 
AcoNTius,  or  Concio,  James.  (XYIth  Cent) 
De  Methodo  inveetig.  turtium.     1668. 
Method. 
Adams,  Dr.  Wm.     (1707-89). 
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Obligation.    Reotitude.    Sanction. 
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Miracles.    Testimony. 

3.  JB»9ay  on  Sclf'Murder, 
Suicide. 

Addisor,  Joseph  (1672—1719). 
Spectator,  1711-1714. 

Facnlties  of  the  Mind   (Classifloation  of).    Faney.    Imagination 
Physiognomy.    Taste.    Wit 
iEsoP.     (Vlth  Cent  B.  C.) 
Apologue.    Fable. 
Agonistbs,  or  Philosophical  Strictures. 

Consciousness  and  Feeling. 
AORXPPA,  Cornelius  (de  Nettesheim)  (1486 — 1535). 

1.  De  Tneertitndiue  et  Vanitate  Scientiarum.     (1527.) 

2.  De  Occulta  Phiheophfa.     (1533.) 

3.  Opera  {about  1550)  in  German.     1856. 
Anima  Mundi.     Archetype.     Theosophism. 
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Ahrbms,  HeiDiicb.    (b.  1808.) 

1.  Court  de  Ptychologie.    2  vols.     Paris.     1837-38. 

2.  Organitche  StaaUlekre  an/  philot.-aHtkropoL  Qrundlagt.    Vimaa, 

(1850). 
Causality.    Personality. 
Akerside,  Mark  (1721—1770). 

The  Pleatnret  of  M«  Imagination.     17^ 

Imngination  and  Memory.    Laughter.    Tasla. 
Albkktus,  Mognns  (d.  1280). 
Scholastic  Philosophy. 
Albigensbs,  or  Cathari. 

Manicheism. 
Alcuin,  Flflccus  Albinos.    (736 — 804.) 

Opera  (Frobenii)  1777.     a.'  2>«  Xation^  Aniwtm. 
Faculty. 
Aldhich,  Henry,  D.D.  (1647—1710). 

a.  Arti$  Loffiea  Compendium,     1691.     b.  TraneL  with  QiietftoiMs.     1825 
Concciring.    Definition.    Intention.   Notions  first  and  second.  Byllo* 
gism.    Trath. 
Alrmbkrt,  D.  (J.  Le  Bond).    (1717-83). 
Ifilangee  de  LiUirat.  Ameterd,    1767. 
Metaphysics.     Reminisoenoe. 
Alexandria,  School  of. 

Jfatter,  Eeeai  Hittoriqne  eur  VieoU  d^ Altxandrie*    Part9.    1820. 
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IJQification. 
Alison,  Archibald  (1757—1828.) 

Ettaye  on  the  Kdture  and  Prineiptee  of  TVisfe.     (1790.) 
Beauty.     Taste. 
Alit&bus,  Theophilus  (Lyser). 

Polygamia  Triumphatrix,    1682. 
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Alliot,  Dr. 

Pnyehology  and  Theology,     12mo.  Lond.  1866. 
Psychology. 
Alstrdius,  J.  H.  (1588-1638.) 

Rcientiarum  Omnium  Eneyelopmdia,     1630.     Four  Tols.  foISOi 
Archelogy. 
A»B8,  Wni.    (1576-1633). 

Mysticism. 
Amiionius,  Hermi»  (filius)  (ab.  A.C.  500.) 

Commentan'a  in  Pradicamenta  {(htegor,)  ArietoieUe  (1546) — JEU.  Bran- 
(ff«(1836). 
Acronmatical.    Organon.    PrsBprsedicamenta. 
Avp2rb,  a.  M.     (1775-1836). 
Nosology. 
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FraymtnU  of  hu  Worha,  td,  by  Schaubaeh  (1327),  Sckom  (1829).     On 
kh    Philosophy,    Cantt   (1797),     Schleiermacker  (1815),     Breigr 
(1840.) 
Atom.     Criterion. 
Anazihandbr,  of  Miletus.    (B.  C.  610 — 540). 
Hchleiermaeher,     (1811.) 
Mnt&ematios.     Potential. 
\NAXtHKNBS,  fab.  B.  G.  556). 
G  rathe,     (1689.) 
Atheism. 
\  NCI L LOS,  J.  P.  P.    (1767—1837). 

Easni  tur  FldSe  et  U  Sentim,  de  VImfini,    Milanget,  (1809.)    Euait, 
(1817.)    Nouv,EfaU,     (1824.) 
Infinite. 
\XDRE,  Y.  M.     (1676--1764). 

1.  E»9at  Mr  U  Beau.     (1741). 

2.  (Envree  {Quyot).     1766. 
Beauty. 

Vnduonicus,  (of  Rhodes).     (Ist  Cent.  B.  C.) 

Metaphysics. 
Vnsklm,  of  Canterbury.     (1033--1109). 

Opera  {Oerhtron),  1675.  2d  and  beet,  (1721.)    Of.  Frank  (1842.)   Haeee 
(1843).     BoHchitte  Remueat  {Parte,  1853.) 
Belief.     Optimism.     Understanding. 
Aksrlmb,  Anth.  L'Abbe.     (1652—1737). 

Sar  U  Souverain  Bien  dee  anciene  (in  Miwi,  de  FAead.  dPlMcr,  et  B,  L.) 
Qood,  the  Chief. 
Amtiochus,  of  Askolon.    (B.  0.  Ist  Cent.) 

Academics. 
Antisthbrbs,  the  Cynic.    (B.  C.  422.) 

Cynic. 
Ahtorirdb,  M.  Aurelius.    (121 — 180.) 

De  Rebue  eitie.  Lib.  XIL    Comment  Perpet.,  ete*    Studio  Operaque  Tk 
Qataker.     Cambr.  1643.     Land,  1697. 
Rectitude. 
Apitlkius,  Lucius  (ab.  A.  D.  160). 
Liber  de  Deo  Soeratie,     (1625.) 
Demon. 
AqtTixAS,  Thomas,  <'the  Angelic  Doctor."    (1227—1274). 
\,  Opera.     1570.     ( Fente«,  1745-60.) 

Arbor  Porpbyriana. 
2.  Swmma  Theologiet.     (Nieolai.)     Parte,  1663. 

Analogy  and  Bzperienco.     Certainty.    Negation.    PriTOtion.     Syn- 
deresls.    Will. 
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Aqdiras,  Thomas. 

8.  2>«  Veriiate  Catholiea  Jldei  contra  errcrf  gemtiUnm,    (lifA.) 

CertaiDty.    Intellect.    Truth. 
i.  Opuseulcu     (Oper,  Jiix.) 

Intention  (First  and  Seoond). 
5.  De  Mt^gi9tro.    {Oper.  ix^ — xiii.) 

Reminiscence.    Scholastic  Philosophy. 
Arcbsilaus,  (ab.  B.  0.  316). 
Academics.    Species. 
Archblaub,  of  Miletas,  (ab.  B.  C.  460). 

Atom. 
Archimbdbs.    (B.  C.  467-287). 

De  EquiUbrio,     {Opera  Torellu     Oxford,    1799). 
Sufficient  Reason  (Doctrine  of). 
Archttas,  of  Tarentam.    (Vth  Gent  B.  G.) 

Category. 
AROYROPOLUSy  John.    (XVth  Gent) 

Entelechy. 
Aristidbb.    (lid  Gent  A.  D.) 

Apology. 
Aristippds,  of  Gyrene.    (FL  B.  G.  880.) 

Hedonism. 
Aristotle.    (B.  0.  884-822).    (AristoteliAOi  and  Peripatsties). 
h   Topiea, 

Definition.    Difference. 
2.  Metaphyica*     {BohnJ) 

Gontradictioo.    OriterioB.    Dispomdon.    B1em«nt.    Eoteleehy. 
eluded   Middle.     Form.     Habit     Hetaphysios.     Metliod.     Psr^ 
Power.     Principle.     Sec^Dindnm   Qoid.     Theology.    Unity.     Uni- 
yersal. 
8.  D€  Anima,  vtpl  ^^x^» 

Gontraries.  Intellectns  patiens.  Life.  Sensibles  common  and  pro- 
per. Soul.  Spirit,  mind  and  soul  (under  soul).  SnbsUuee.  Ta- 
bula Rasa. 

4.  Organon,     {Categor,  luierprwtmL  Amai^,  pr,  amd po9.  Top,  Sopk.) 
Griterion.     Demonstration.    Organon. 

5.  Prior  Analyi. 

Deduction.     Grammar.    Induction.    Logic    ByUogisnu    Tenn. 

6.  Potter  AnalyU 

Definition.     Division.     Ezpertenoe.    6inn»ar.    Logk.    Seienon. 

7.  Ethica  Nicom, 

Dreaming.     Election.    Ends.    Equity.    Ethics.    Friendship.    Habit 
Happiness.     Ignorance.      Justice.      Blethod.     Motive.      Pemta 
Suicide.    Temperament     Understanding. 
S.  Phy$icn. 

Ghance.     Eclecticism.     Esoteric.     Privation. 
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AUBTOTLB. 

Eoonomies. 

10.  Bketoriea. 

Bthology.    Metaphor  and  dhiiile. 

11.  Interpretuticns,  Liber  iU.    W^  if0tit9tht4 
Qrammar.    Modality.    UniyersaL 

12.  De  Memoria  cl  £«mtntVoenli<i. 

Memory*    RemiawMaoe*    Train  of  Th^oghli 

13.  Poet, 
Metaphor. 

14.  Dt  OeHerctitone  AntmaHnm. 
Nature  (Coarse  or  power  of). 

1$,  Pkyfiognomy  (spnrioua). 
Physiognomy. 

16.  Gategor, 
Quantity. 

17.  De  Semu  et  Sentilu 
Sensibles,  Common  and  proper. 

il  Pdia. 

Society  (Desire  of).    t>o.  (Politioal,  Capacity  of).    Spirit,  Kind  and 
soul  ( under  sonl). 
19.  Logic,    (See  Organon.) 
Sophism,     ^theory. 

Abduction.  AecidentaL  Aoroamatical.  Actual.  Amphibology. 
Analytic  Apodeictic  A  priori.  Argument.  Attribute.  Auto- 
maton. Axiom.  Being.  Capacity.  Categories.  Cause.  Causes 
(final  doctrine  of).  Choice.  Conscinusn^ss.  Consent  (argument 
from  uniyersal).  Cosmogony.  DiscurtfuA.  Soipirics.  Snthusiasm, 
Enthymeme.  Epicurean.  Essence.  Fallacy.  Hypothesis.  Idea. 
Intellect  and  Intelligence.  Judgment  Mind.  Monad.  Motion. 
Koology.  Number.  Objective.  Ontology.  Opposed.  PotentiaL 
Problem.  Proposition.  Propriety.  Quiddity.  Ratiooale.  Reason. 
Relation.  Scholastic  Philosophy.  Sensorium.  Sensus  Communis. 
Space.  Syncretism.  Transcendent  Univocal.  Ylrtuftl.  Virtue. 
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Metaphysics. 
AufAULD,  Ant     (1623-1694). 

i,  (Bifffrei,  43  ^ds.  4tO.     Pttfii,     1775-83. 

2.  CBuvret  PhittMf&phiqnew  de  twhpfenani :  I.  fst  Objeett  eofifr«  U*  MSdiitit 
de  De9carte$.      2.  Logique  dt  Port  RogaL     3.  D«9  Vra%€9  et  d*t 
#Vl«M«tf  Idie*t  (1683>.     (Jourdain,  1846.) 
Faculties  of  the  Mind,  (Chueification  of).     Psychology. 
AnvoBiDB.    (326.) 

Jh'^nttatioH.  adv.  0ente».(0reUiy9,  1816.1 
Immateriality.  • 
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AUIOT. 

IllHBtr.  of  Pro9€rh9, 
Secnlarism. 
\RRiAir.    (Ud  Gent  A.  D.) 

1.  Opera  {DUbner  and  MUUer,  Parte,  1846). 

2.  2>«  Estpedititme  AUxandri  MagnL    (JTrfl^,  1861.) 
Oymnosophiii. 

Arthur,  Archibald.    (1744-1797.) 
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Chance. 

Abchav.     (151fr-1588). 

The  Sekoolmaeter  (1570).    ( Upton,  1711).     Worhe  {Bemnet)  1761  ftsi 
1816. 
Imitation. 

Atomists. 

Empiric.    Impression. 

Adoustinr,  Anrelins.     (854-430). 

1.  Opera,    a.  {Benedietine  BdiU  1679-1700).    11  Tols.  folio. 

b.  Edit.  Parte.    Altera,  1836-1843.     11  Tols.  roj.  8tow 
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4.  De  vera  Eeligione. 
Certaintj.    Religion. 

5.  De  Spirit,  et  Lttera, 
Prescience. 

6.  De  Magietro* 
Reminiscence. 

7.  De  TrimtaU,  lib.  zr. 
Sabstance. 

Jbtheiies.    Belief.    Blasphemj.    Immateriality. 
AnovsTus.    (B.  C.  63--A.  D.  14.) 
Apothegm. 

AuLus  Grllivb,  or  Agellas.    (lid  Century.) 

Noetee  Attiees.    Ex.  Edit.  Oronovii,  ^o.    Lond.  1824.  4  Tols.  8t<k 
Aoroamatical.    Esoteria    Religion.    SopersUtion. 

AcsTiRy  John. 

Tke  Province  of  Jttriepmdenee  determined.  Lond.  1832,  (irtfl  an  vmtHmt 
of  a  Couree  of  Leetnree  on  Oeneral  jHriepmdenee), 
Law.    Sanction. 
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Uher  den  Aftnacken  uud  teine  Hoffnung  einer  Fortdaucr.  (^TiU^ing,  1 625.) 
On  Man  and  kit  Hope  of  Immortality, 
Immortality  (of  the  Soul). 
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Traits  aw  VBxtaaa,     1817. 
Ecstasy. 
BACBMARir,  K.  F.    (1785-1855). 

Sjfatam  dtr  Logik,    1828).    TransL  into  French  and  Rusaian. 
Enthymeme. 
Backer,  Geo.  de. 

La  Dictionnaira  da  Prottrhae  Franeaxa,    8ro.     1710. 
Proverhs. 
Bacon,  Franois.    (1560-1626).    Works  (Montagu)  16  vols.  1825-34. 

1.  Inatauratio  Magna  (t.  e.  Novum  Organum),   1620.    {^Bokn'a  Sctentifia 

Lihrarif.) 
Acatalepsy.    Anticipation  of  Nature.    Aphorisms.    Axiom.     Causa- 
lity.   Error.    Experimentum  Cruois.     Form.     Interpretation  of 
Nature.     Method.     Observation.     Organon. 

2.  Advancement  of  Learning,     TransL  by  Moffet 

Acatalepsy.    Category.    Habit     Icyention.    Metaphysics.    Perfeo> 
tibility  (the  Doctrine  of).     Philosophy.    Virtue. 
8.  Sylva  Sylvarum,  or  a  NaturaU  Hiatorie,     1627.     Montagu,  yoL  hr 
Antipathy. 

4.  De  Dignitata  et  Angmantia  Sciantiarum,     1623. 
Causes  final,  doctrine  of.     Idol.    Magic. 

5.  Cogitata  et  Viaa,  Da  Interpretat,  Nature.     {Montagu  JT.) 
Idol. 

6.  On  tka  Wiadom  of  tke  Anoienla.    {Montagu  IIL) 
Myth  and  Mythology. 

7.  Apopktkegme, 
Rationalists. 

8.  Eaaag  on  TnUh. 
Truth. 

Art.    Genius.    Induction.    Knowledge.    Prejudioe. 
Bacok,  Roger.    (1214-1292). 
Scholastic  Philosophy. 
Badbam,  David,  M.  D. 

inaect  Life,     Edinh.  1845. 
InstincL       — 
Bailbt,  SamueL    (1787). 

1.  Lettera  on  tke  Pkiloaopky  of  tke  Human  Mind.     1851. 

Abstraction  (Logical).   Belief.   Faculties  of  the  Mind  (Classifleaticn). 
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Analogy.    Bxperimentam  Cniou. 
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Magic. 
Barbbtrac,  John.    (1674—1729.) 

Notee  on  Orotime  De  Jar*  BeL  et  Paeie,    1720. 
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Connection  between  Phyeiology  and  InteUeetuai  PhUoeopiffm 
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Barohiub  (Baron)  Rohert    (XVIIth  Centvry.    Boolah.) 
Metaphyeioa  Oeneralie.    Lugd,  BaU  1657. 
Abstractive.    Liberty.    Whole. 
Barrow,  Dr.  Isaac.    (1630—1677.) 

1.  Worhe.    {Tilloteon).     1683-7. 

2.  Sermone. 
Apprehension.    Wit 

8.  Mathematical  Lecturee.    1734. 
Intellect 
Barrow,  Sir  Johiu 

Autobiography.    Lond,  1847. 
Memory. 
Barthbz,  p.  J. 

Mfchanique  dee  Mouvemene.    1798. 
Life.  ^— 

Baumoartrv,  a.  G.    (1714—1762.) 

^•thetioa.     2  vols.  8?o.     Frankf  1750-58.     Cf.  Meier  (1768.) 
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Bayir,  John.    (XVIth  Gent.) 
Uranomttria,  1603. 
Anima  MandL 
Batnes. 

Eaway  on  Aualytie  of  Logical  Forma,    Mdinh,  185Q. 
Concept     Conception. 
BsATTiE,  Jamofl.    (1735—1808.) 

1.  Enayon  Truth.    (1770.)    7(A  EdiU  1807. 

Analogy  and  Induction.    Common  Sense.    Sentioient  and  Opinion. 

2.  DiMertationw,  Moral  and  OntioaL     1783. 
Genius.    Grammar.     Imagination.    Memory. 

Z.  Theory  of  Language,     (1788).     The  firei  Ed.  ixppeared  wUh  I. 
Grammar. 

4.  EUmenie  of  Moral  Seienee,    (1790--8.) 
Appetite.    Inclination. 

5.  Etaaye.     Poetry  and  Musie,     Laughter  and  Ludieroue  Compoeition 
Intuition.    Laughter.    Psychology. 

Bkausobre,  Isaac.    (1659-1738.) 
Hietoire  du  ManichSiame.     1734. 
Manieheism* 
Becitids. 

Diaputattonee.    Apatheia  Sapientie  SloieL    4to.     Oopenhag,     1605. 

Apathy. 

Bblshaii,  Tbomai.    (1750—1829.) 

Moral  Philoaophy.     1801. 

Materialism.    Will. 

Bbxtham,  Jeremy.     (1748—1832.) 

1.  /Htroduetiou  to  the  Priueiplee  of  Morale  and  LegiUotion.    1780. 182& 
Asceticism. 

2.  Deontology f  or  the  Soiemee  of  Morality.    {Bowring.    1834.) 
Deontology.     Stoioi. 

Sanction.    Utility. 
Bbrard,  F.     (1789—1828.) 

Rapport,  du  Phyaique  et  dn  MoraL    188S. 

Life. 
Berkeley,  George,  Bp.    (1684—1758.) 

1.  PrincipUe  of  Human  Knowledge.     1734.     1776.     1820. 
AbstracUon  (Logical).  Bztemality.  Outness.  Pnenmatology.  Sign. 

2.  Aleiphron,  or  the  Minute  Philotopher,  in  Seven  Dialoguee,     1732. 
Anal  >gy.    Beauty. 
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Bbrkblkt,  George. 

3.  Worlu.     1784—1820. 
Idealism. 

4.  Siriw. 
Objective. 

6.  E*9ay  towards  a  New  Theory  of  Vieion, 
Outness.     Sign. 

0.  Theory  of  Vition  Vindicated, 
Sign. 

Catalepsy.     Consent  (Argpnment  from  UnirerMl).    Bmpirie.    Bjcpc^ 
rimentum  Cniois.    Idealist.    Immaterialifm.    Nihilism.     Notioa 
Psychology.    Skepticism.    Spiritualism.    Suggestion. 
Bernard,  de  Chartres.    (Xllth  Cent) 
Megaeoemu*  et  Mieroeoemne  (MS.) 
Macrocosm  and  Microcosm. 
Bbrhier,  Francis  (1625-1688.) 

AbrSgt  de  la  Philoeophie  de  Oanendi,    Lyone,    1678.    7  toIs.  12mo» 
A  priori  and  A  posteriori. 
Bernoulli,  John.    (1667 — 1748.) 
Dieeoaree  on  Motion,     1727. 

Motion.  

Beza,  Theodore.    (1619^1605.) 

Reply  to  Oehinua  on  Polygamy.     ( Traetat.  Oen,  1668.) 
Polygamy. 
Bible,  The. 

Adoration.    Blasphemy.    Body.    Cardinal  Virtues.    Certainty.    De« 
miurge.    Dreaming.    Gnome.    Prorerb.  Pnidence.    Spirit.    Mind 
and   SouL      Space.     Syncretism.     Theocracy.     Understanding. 
Wisdom. 
BiCHAT,  M.  P.  X.    (1771—1802.) 

1.  AntUomie  QiniraU  appliq.  cl  la  Phyeioiogie,   Nouv.  Ed,  4  rols.  8T«b 

Pari;  1812. 

2.  Sur  la  vie  et  la  Mort,    1802. 
Life. 

BiLFiNOBR,  G.  B.    (1693—1750.)    See  Leibnits. 

De  Harmonia  Praetahilita.    4to.     Tuhing.     1721—1740. 
Automaton.    Harmony  Pre-established. 
Bjran,  Maine  de.     (1766—1824.) 

1.  (Euvree  Philoeophiquee  {Couein),    4  Tols.     Parte,    1841. 
Soul. 

2.  Iiou9,  Coneidirat,  eur  le  Bapport  du  Phyeique  et  dm  Moral  de  rHommo 

(Potihumoue.     Conein.)     8vo.     Parte.     1834. 
Causality. 

3.  L'lnjluence  de  Babitttde.    {Priae  Eeeay  o/JToL  InetittOe.    180a) 
Habit 
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Blackstoitb,  William.    (1723—1780.) 

Commejttortet  d«i  the  Law9  of  Jingland,     Oaford,    1765-9 
Evidence. 
Blackwbll,  Thomes.    (1701 — 1767.) 

Lttten  eoneerning  Mythology,  8vo.  Lond,  1748. 
Mythology. 
Blair,  Hugh.    (1718—1800.) 
i.  Sermonf,    1777—1801. 

Gompunotion. 
2.  Ltetnrf  on  Rkttorie  and  Bettet  iMUrf,     1788. 
Genias. 
Blackwood's  MAOAXorB.    Aug.  1830. 

Theory. 
Blakbblbt. 

AriftotU  in  the  Eneyelop,  MetropoL 
AeroamatieaL 
Blanb,  Sir  Gilbert.     (1740—1834.) 

1.  A  Lecture  on  Mueeular  MoHom,     Lond,  1790. 
Catalepsy. 

2.  Elements  of  Mediecd  Logie.     1818. 
Experimentom  Croeis. 

Blbdsob,  Albert  Taylor,  LL.D.  Prof,  of  Math,  and  Astron.  in  XJnW.  of  Mii« 
sissippi — (now  in  Unir.  of  Virginia.) 

1.  Ah  Kxaminat,  of  Edwarde^  Inq,  into  the  Freedom  of  the  WilL     Phi- 

ladelphiOf  1845. 

2.  A  Theodicy,    Philada,  1855. 
Evil. 

BoBBM,  Jacob.    (1575—1624.) 

Pneumatology.    Theoflophiam. 
Bosrhaavb,  Herman.    (1608—1738.) 

Life. 
BcETHius,  Aneus  Manliua.    (470—526.) 

1.  2>0  Oontolatione  Philoeophia.    {Beet  Edit,  hg  Obhariue,    Jena,  1843.) 
Idea.    Reminijeenee. 

2.  In  Pretdieament.  ArietoUlie,     Opera,     BaeiL    1570. 
Infinite. 

Argument    Intellect  and  Intelligence.    Maxim.     Person     Realisoh 
Scholastic  Philosophy.    Theory. 
Boilbau-Desprbaux.    (1636 — 1711.) 

nation  ale. 
BouvoBROKBt  Lord  Henry  St  John.    (1678 — 1751.) 

Works  {MaUett,  1754).     Philadelphia,  1841.    4  Tols.  8to. 
Archetype.    Dualism.    Irony.    Motion.     Reminiseenott. 
BoHALn.    (1753—1840.) 

Sarage  and  Barbarous. 


) 
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BoKATSHTURA.    The  « Seraphio  Doctor."    (1391^1274.) 

1.  Itin^rmrium  menHt  in  J>etm, 

2.  Opera,    (Borne,     l&8S-9ft.     7  Tob.  foL) 
Eostuy. 

BoHimi.,  M. 

Be  la  ContrQ9tni  de  Bo—uet  ei  FiniUm,  emr  U  QmiHuu,    8t«,  Jfd 
1850. 
Qviedsm. 
BoNXBT,  Charlos  de.    (1720—17^3.) 

(Euwree.    Neufeh^tHl.     1773-8$.     8  Toll.  4t«, 
Conlinnity.    NotioD.     Perfeetibilifcj. 
BoscoTiCB,  R.  J.  (1741—1787). 

1.  See  Stajf. 
Experienee. 

2.  Dieeertatiomee  dum  de  wirihue  9tfi«»    4tQ,     1745w 
Force. 

3.  De  Solh  ae  Lvmm  J>e/eeHhu§.    Lomd,  1778. 
Hypotheais. 

Catalepsy.    Hyloioism. 
BoBSUKT,  J.  B.  (1827—1704). 

1.  (Buvree  pkitoeopkiquee.    (Sitnom,)    (foniemtmi:  L^re  AHitrej  lU  la 

Gottneneeomee  Diett  ei  de  ^oi-mimef  Trmi$i  d$  Im  CM«iq 
Prescience. 
Facamci  of  the  Mind  (ClaMiflcfttioo  oi}, 

2.  (Eu9ree.    59  toIb.  12ino.    Parte,  1826. 
Distinction. 
Error.     Qnietism. 

BoswBLi.,  Jamee  (1740—1795). 
Li/e  of  Jokneon, 
Equiyocation. 
BovosANT,  Father  (1690— 174S). 

A  Pkiloeophieal  Amueement  om  the  Ittmgmage  ofBemeH,    1788. 
Instinct. 
Bounn,  Bishop  of  Mans  (b.  1783). 

1.  InatituHwnee  pkiheopkiemt  Uffiea,  m»ttipkpeitei,et  mmruHe,  1 90L 

2.  Hietoire  abrSf^  de  lapkiloeopkie.    2  rols.  8to.     (1844.) 
Art. 

BowBH,  Francis  (b.  1811). 

1.  Tke  Prineiplee  of  Metapkye.  and  JSikie.  jSb'enec  appUed  to  ike 

deneee  of  BeligioH.     (LoweU  Leet.  1840.)     JVetf  Kdit,  rmioed  mad 
annotated,     Boettm,  1855. 
Appetite  and  Instinct 

2.  JBeeayt  on  SpeenlaHve  Fkifoeopky,    Moeiom,  t842L 
Conecionsness. 
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BoTLB.  Robert,  Hod.  (1626—1691). 

1.  Work*.    6  ?ol8.  4to.     Land.  1772. 

2.  Eiiquirjf  into  the  vulgarly  reeeivtd  Ifotian  ^  Natur:    i2mo.   L&ntL 

1685. 
Maorooosm. 

BOZSBLLI,  F. 

De  V  Uniim  de  la  Philo9opki0  avec  la  MoraU, 
Bragh. 

Sensation. 
Brabb,  Tycbo  (1546^1601). 

HjrpotheBiB. 
Brahma. 

MetempsyehosiB. 

BUBTOH   LB  RaOUU 

Super  Lib,  Potitr  Amalpt, 

Intention  (First  and  Seeond). 
Brkwstbb,  D.,  Sir. 

Letterw  on  Natural  Magio,     M  gd,    1S42. 
Magio. 
Bridobwatbr,  Earl  of,  Rev.  F.  H.  Egerton  (1766—1829). 

Tr^atite:    C/.—  l.  Ckalmtr:   2.  Kidd.  S.  WkewelL   4.  BM,  ft.  HageU 
^.Buekland.     1,Kirhy.    8.  iVo«(.     {N^w  odiU    BokA,) 
Causes  (Final,  Doctrine  of).    Design. 
British  Association. 

Phrenology. 
Broughah,  Henry,  Lord  (b.  1778). 

1.  Prtliminarjf  Diteomne, 
Analysis  and  Synthesis. 

2.  Natur<d  Theology. 
Space. 

Browkb,  Peter,  Bishop  (d.  1735). 

Buman  Undereiandtng.    2  JSdiL     1729. 
Notion. 
Browhb,  Thomas,  Sir,  M.  D.  (1605—1682). 

1.  Worke.    (^oAr,  1852.) 

2.  Peendodoxia  Bpidemtea;  Bnqmrim  into  Vulgar  and  Common  Br* 

ror$.    (6(A  Bd.     1672.) 
Metempsychosis,  Nature  (Course  or  power  of). 
Idiosynoraoy. 
Browh,  John,  Dr.  (1736--88).    (Bmnonian  Sehool). 

Temperament 
Browh,  Thomas,  M.  D.  (1778—1820). 

1.  Leeturee  on  Ike  Pkiloeopkg  of  ike  Human  Mind.     1820. 

Association.  Conceptualism.  Credality.  Faculties  of  the  Mind  (Cliis* 
sifioation  of ).    Friendship.    Identity.    Taste. 
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Brown,  Thomas. 

2.  Obtervat,  on  the  Nature  and  Tendeney  of  ffttme'e  Doctrine 
the  Belation  of  Cauee  and  Effect.     1804.     2M  JSdiL  1818. 
Causality. 
S.  Leeturee  on  Moral  Philoeophy, 
Will. 

Analogy  and  Metaphor.   Combination.  Fitness.   Hypothesis.    Physi 
ology.     Power.     State.     Suggestion.     Train  of  Thought 
Bruckbr,  J.  J.  (1696—1770). 

Tentamen  xntroductionxa  in  hietoriam  doetrinm  de  ideie,  Jena,  1710.  4tOb 
Association. 
BucBANANy  David. 

Hfeloria  Anima  Humane, 
Buchanan,  J. 

Faith  in  Qod  and  Mod,  ilMewm  compared.    2  Tols.     1855. 
Atheism.    Certainty. 
Bdodeus,  J.  J.  (1667—1720). 

Elementa  philoeophia  praeiicm,    Halle,  1607* 
Anima  Mundi. 
BuppiBR,  Claude  (1661—1737). 

1.  Coure  general  dee  eeieneee  (TVatttf  dee  premiiree  viritee  —  a.  TVea- 

tiee  of  Firet  Truthe  ;  h,  Loffic).     Po).     1782. 
Design.    Principles.    TmUi. 

2.  (Euvree  Philoeophiquee  {Bouillier),     1842. 
^      Relation.    Sentiment. 

BuBLB,  J.  T.  (1763—1821). 

Commentatio  de  Lihrxa  Arietotelie,  MxoL  et  AeroenmaL  in  hie  Edition  <^ 
the  Organ.  Rhetor,  ds  Polit.  of  A.    Demm  PomU.,  1792.    Straehurg^ 
1800.     6  vols.  8vo. 
Acroamatical.    Anticipation.    Notion. 

BUNSBN. 

Hippolytue  and  Hie  Age.    4  ToU.    Lond,  1852 
Theodicy. 
BuRKB,  Edmund  (1720—1797). 

1.  W^orJfes.     1792—1827.     {Bohn,  1857.) 

2.  RefUetione  on  the  French  Ronolniion.     1790. 
Classification. 

8.  Philoe.  Enquirg  into  the  Origin  of  our  Idexe  on  the  Suhiime  mnd  Beau 
tiful.     1778. 
Beauty.    Sublime  (The).    Taste. 

4.  Lettere  on  a  Regicide  Peace, 
Analogy  and  Metaphor. 

5.  Defence  of  Natural  Soeietg, 
Irony. 

UuRLAifAQtii,  J.  J.  (1694—1748). 

Droit  naturel  (  Pn'nciplee  of  Xatur  nl  Law).     17f  d-88. 
Role. 
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BvBMBTT  Prize  Essays.    See  Thompboic,  R.  A.,  and  Tulloch. 

CanaWf  Final  (Doctrine  of).    Design. 
BcRTON,  Robert  (1576—1639). 

Anatomy  of  Helaneholy.     (1651.) 

Apprebentfion. 

BOSHNAN,  J.  S. 

Philosophy  of  InattHet  and  Beaton. 
Instinct. 
Bdtler,  Joseph  (1692—1752). 

i.  Fi/Uen  Sermon:     1726.     ( Upon  Human  Nature,  or  Man  eonetdered 
a»  a  Moral  Agent.) 
Apntby.  Benevolence.  Oonseienee.  Injary.  Katnre  (Human).  System. 

2.  Six  Sermoue,  preached  on  Public  Oeeaeiona,    Appended  to  1.  tn  later 

edition:     [New  York,  1848.) 

3.  The  Analogy  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Oonetitution 

and  Couree  of  Nature,    1736.    4to.     With  two  Dieeertatione :  a.  On 
Pereonal  Identity  /  b.  On  the  Nature  of  Virtue. 
Analogy.    Association.    Evidence,    a.  Identity  ,*  5.  Fitness.    Habit. 
Moral.    NaturaL    Theodicy. 
4    Letter*  to  Clarke. 
Space. 
Butler,  Sam.  (1612—1680). 
Hudibrae.     1663—1678. 

Form.    Intention  (Logical).    Physiognomy. 
Butler,  Wm.  Archer  (1814—1848). 

Lect,  OH  the  Hietory  of  Ane,  Phiheophy,  ed.  by  Thompeou,    Camh,  1856 
Philad,  1857. 
Ontology. 
Btron  (1788—1824). 

Poetiy.    Skepticism. 

Cabahts,  J.  G.  (1757—1808). 

Rapporte  du  Phyeique  f  f  du  Moral  de  Phmm;    1802.    2  Toli.  S^O. 
Life. 
Cairns,  Wm. 

On  Moral  Freedom,    1344. 
Originate. 
Cajbtan. 

De  Nom,  Analog, 
Analogy. 
Calderwood,  Hen. 

Philosophy  of  the  Infiuite,      1854. 
Absolute.    Infinite.     Uneondittonal. 
Calixtus,  George  (1586—1658). 
Syncretism. 
83 
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Calotiub,  Abr.  (1613-86). 

Trtaliaet  on  the  Doctrine  of  Fir§i  PrimeipUe,    1661. 
Noology. 
Caltinistb. 

Metaphjsicfl. 
Cavbridab  Jourhal  of  Philosophy. 

Sophism.  - 

Gampanklla,  Thorn.  (1568 — 16.39). 

/>«  Sentu  Bentm  el  Magieu    4to.    Franef,  1626.     PmrUf  ICtT* 
Mftgie. 
Campbkll,  George  (1716—96). 

1.  On  the  Ooepele,    PreKwunary  JHt9ertatiem$m 
Blasphemy. 

2.  Philoeophy  of  Rhetoric* 
Byidence.    Wit    Wit  and  Humoor. 

3.  Dietertation  on  Miraclee, 
Minele.    Teetimony. 
Psyohology. 

Cardaillac,  J.  J.  S.  De  (b.  1766). 

^tudee  Aliment  de  Philoe.     2  toIb.     1830. 
Analysis  and  Synthesis. 
Oarlbton,  Compton. 

Philoe,  Univer.  de  Animtu 
Sensibles. 
Carrbadbb  (B.  C.  160). 

Academios. 
Caiipbhtbr,  W.  B.,  Dr. 

Prineiplee  of  Hwman  Phyeiolog^,    Land.  1846. 
Ideational. 
Cartbbiah.    (See  Des  CarteB.) 

Certainty.    Egoism.    Form.    Notion.    Peroeptlon.    8o«L 
Oabvb. 

Hietory  of  Peychology,    8to.    Xetpflif,  1808. 
Life,  Psyohology. 
Casaubon,  Merio,  D.  D.  (1599—1671). 

A  Treatiee  concerning  Enthueietem,    Lond»  1655. 
Enthusiasm. 
Cabmanv,  Otto. 

Pajfchologia  Anthropologica,  eive  onteui  huntana  doetrina.  {Hmnam,  1694 . 
Psychology. 
Catholic  Pbilobopht.    Lond, 

Choice. 
Chalmers,  Thomas,  D.  D.  (1780—1847).    Works,  25  -^oIb.    Glasgow. 
1.  Natural  Theology, 
Atheism.    Holiness. 
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CMAUiBitSy  Thomoi,  D.  D. 

2.  Sketehet  of  Moral  and  Mental  Pkilotopky. 
Emotion.    Gratitude.     Mental  Fbiloaophy. 

3.  Bridgetoater  Treatitt.    Adaptat,  of  Extern<U  Naiiir€  to  Moral  amd 

InUUeeL  itoHtiiU  of  Man.     Zd  Edit.    1834. 
Obligation. 
Cbaltb^os,  H.  M.y  Dr. 

HUtorical  Development  of  Speculative  Pkiloeophy,  from  Kant  to  Hegtt, 
Tranel.  by  E.  Eberekeim.    Edinburg,     T.  di  T.  Clark.     iS&4. 
Dogmatism.    Notion. 

CflARVIDBS. 

Academics. 
Charron,  Peter  (1541—1813). 
De  la  Sagene.     Bouen,  1623. 
Nature. 
Cbastbl,  Mons. 

Lee  Bationalittee  et  lee  Traditionalietee,    12mo.    Parte,  18M. 
Reminiscence. 
Chaucbr.    (1328—1400.) 
Canterbury  Talee, 
Prologue. 
CHAVYiirs.     (1640—1725.) 

Lexicon  Philoeoph,     1692. 

Contingent.    Essence.    Faculty. 
Chrbtibk. 

Eeeay  on  Logical  Method. 

Conception  and  Idea.    Logic.    Realism. 
Christianity. 

Fate. 
Chrtbippus.    (B.  C.  IVth  Cent) 

Axiom.    Endemonism.    Fatalism. 
Cjcbro,  Marcus  TulUus.    (B.  C.  107—43.)    Life  by  Middletos,  1741. 
J.  Opera.    ( Verburgiue.)    11  vols.  8vo.    Jmet,  1724. 

1.  Epiatola  ad  P.  Atticum. 
Acroamatieal. 

2.  J)e  Natnra  Deorum.     (TV.  by  FraneJdin,  1776.) 
Antbropomorpbism.    Anticipation.    Consent  (Argument  from  Uni. 

▼ersal).    Innate  Ideas.    Nature.    Religion.    Society  (Desire  of), 
8.  Dc  Oratore. 

Art    Definition.    Idea.    Ideal.    Memoria  teohnioa,  or  Mnemonics 
Metbod.    Tradition. 
L  Tmacnlanarttm  Dieptaationum.    Lib.  V, 

Asthority.    Consent  (Argument  from  Unireraal).    Bntelecby.    Gym 
cosopbist    Reminiscenee.     Stoics. 
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CiOBRO,  Marcus  Tullius. 

5.  Dejinihu*  honor  am  et  fna/orum.     Lib.  V, 

BoDum   Summum.     Ends.    Good  (the  Chief).     Josdet.    MethaiL 
Rectitude.    Utility. 

6.  De  OjfficiU. 

Consent  (Argument  from  Universal).    Oocasion.     Phflooophy.    So> 
ciety  (Desire  of).    Sooiety  (Political,  Capacity  of), 
t.  De  Fato. 

Ethics.     Fatalism. 

8.  De  Jnventiotte  Mketoriea, 
Faculty.    Ideal.     Occasion. 

9.  LcBliui  §eu  de  Amieitia.     (TV.  5y  Tonge,  1851.) 
Friendship. 

10.  De  elarU  Oratorihue  {BrutuaJ) 
Method. 

11.  Paradoxa. 
Paradox. 

12.  Academiearum  QtutaL 
Principle. 

13.  J)e  LegibM,     (TV.  5y  Barkam,  1841.) 
Society- (Desire  of). 

Argument  Argumentation.  Eclecticism.  Economics.  Bssenee.  XrlL 
Magnanimity.    Perception.    Scholastio  Philosophy.    Temperanoo. 
Clark B,  Dr.  John.    (d.  1759.) 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Cauae  and  Origin  of  EviL   {Boyle  LtdurtB^}   XoadL 
1720-21.     2  vols.  8to. 
A  Priori.    EviL 
Clakkic,  Samuel,  D.D.    (1673—1729.) 
/.    Works,    4  vols,  folio.    Lend.  17S8. 

1.  SermoM.     10  vols.  8vo.     Lond,  1730. 
Adjuration.    Chance.    Deist 

2.  Letter  to  Dodwell  concerning  the  Immortality  of  tke  Sotdj  with  /mtr 

defences,     6lA  Edii,  1781. 

Adsoititions. 
8.  A  Demonstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  Qod,  in  opposition 
to  Hobbesy  Spinona,  ^o.  (BoyU  Leet.)  1706.  With  Butler's  Letters 
and  Clarke's  Answers.  (XVI  Serm.  on  the  Being  and  Attrib,  of 
Ood,  the  Obligat.  of  Naiur.  Belig.,  and  the  Truth  and  Osrtainty  of 
ths  Christ.  Revelation.) 

Choice.    Eternity  of  God.    Nature  (Course  or  Power  of).    Possible. 
Space.    Volition. 
4    A  CoUeetioH  of  Papere  which  passed  between  LeibnitM  and  Clarke  on 
Nat.  Philosophy  and  Religion.     With  Remarks  wa  a  Booh  entitled^ 
A  PhiloBophical  Enquiry  concerning  Human  Liberty,     Lond,  1717 

Necessity.     Sensoriiim.     fipncc. 

A  Priori.     Evil.     FUiicfs.     Niitiire  of  things. 
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Cxiiiim,  AlezMdriDus.    (About  A.  D.  150—120.) 

Opwa.    {Potter,     (he/,  1715.     Vtnice,  175T.    Leipa.  1831.     StnmtUa, 
Lib.  vii) 
EcIectieUm.    Hetaphysi^a. 
Clitouachus.    (B.  C.  160.) 

Academics. 
Jlodids,  Gbr.  Aq.  H.    (Born  at  Altonburg.     1772—1886.) 

De  VirtHtibiu  quat  Cardinales  apptUaut,    4tO.     ZeipM.  1815. 
Gflrdinal  Virtaes. 
Cog  All,  Thomas,  M.  D.    (1736—1818.) 

1.  A  Philotoph,  TreatUe  on  the  Pauiont,    2d  Edit,    Bath,  1802. 
Passions  (The). 

2.  All  Ethical  Treat,  on  the  Paaaiont,  founded  on  the  prineiplee  inveeti- 

gated  in  the  Philoe.  Treatiae,     Part  I,  On  Well-being  or  Happi- 
nets,     1807.     Part  II,    On  Conduct  eonduo,  to  Happineee,     1810 
Bath, 
Admiration.  Appetite.  Benevolence.  Desire.  Ethics.  Passions  (The). 

3.  Theological  Diaquieitiona,  a.  On  Natural  Religion,  b.  On  the  Jewiah 

Diapenaation  reapeeting  Religion  and  Morale,     1812. 

Monotheism. 
GdLBiROOK,  H.  T.    (1765—1837.) 

Gymnosophist. 
CoLiSRiDOK,  Samuel  Taylor.    (1772—1834.) 

1.  Phyaiology  of  Life,     Hinta  towarda  the  formation  of  a  more  eompre- 

henaive  Theory  of  Life,    Poathum.  Edit,  by  Wataon,    1848. 
Analogy.    Life. 

2.  Aide  to  Reflection,     (1825.)     5(A  Edit,  2  vols.  8yo.     Lond,  1843. 
Aphorism.   Attention  and  Thought.   Happiness.    Instinct.  Morality. 

Prudence.    Reason  and  Understanding.    Theology.    Understand* 
ing.     Unity.    Well-being.     Will  (Freedom  of). 
Z.  The  Friend,    1809-1810.)    Fourth  Edit,  {H,  N,  Coleridge,)    3  toU 
Lond,  1844. 
Apologue.    Method.    Nature.    Reason  and  Understanding. 

4.  Chnrch  and  State,     (1830.)     Lond,  1839. 

Conception.    Contraries.    Form.    Sensation  and  Reception. 

5.  Notea  on  Engliah  Divinea,    (1853.) 

Conception  and  Idea.    Enthusiasm.    Person.    Understanding. 

6.  Worka,    7  vols.  8vo.  N.  T.  1858. 
Instinct. 

7.  Literary  Remaina,    4  vols.  8vo.    Lond,  1836-39. 
Reason  (Impersonal). 

8.  Biographia  Literaria,    London,  1847. 
Memory.    Transcendent 

9.  On  Method.     Introduet,  to  Eneyelop,  MetropoL 
Method.    Pscyohology. 

83*  3N 
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CoLSRiDOB,  Samuel  Taylor. 

10.  Lajf  SermoHt.    I.  The  StaUaman't  Ifanmal,  or  ik€  BibU  tU  h^H 
to  politic.  tkiU,  etc.     2.  Itaiah  32  :  20. 
Understanding.    Unity. 

Causes  (final.  Doctrine  of).    Fancy.    TalenL    Theosophina. 
CoLLARD,  Royer. 

(Envret  eomplhf  de  Rtid  trad,  par  Jouffroy,  aoee  im«  tulroctiie.  ««Cea» 
fragm,  de  Jf.  Boyr-CoUard,    6  Tols.  8to.    182a->18d5. 
Consciousness.    Induction  (Principles  of).    Batiooalism.    SomiblM. 
Space.    Tiae.    YirtuaL 

OOMBB. 

Phrenology. 
CoiiBNiDB,  Amos  John.    (d.  1671.) 
Anima  Mnndi. 

COMMUNISV. 

Socialism. 
CoMTB,  Auguste.    (1798.) 

Oour»  d€  Philosophic  jMwtltM.     18S9. 

Fetichism.    Force.    Obserration.    PositiTiim. 
CoMTB,  F.  C.  L.    (1782—1837.) 

1.  Traits  de  LfgitlcUion,  ou  expoei  dee  lot*  yi»ir.  tvtV.  Uoq.  lee  peiipL 
proepirent,  Sc    1826.    4  Toli.  8to.    2d  EdiU  1832. 
Method. 
8.  See  Say,  /.  B, 
Society. 

COKCBPTUALIBTS. 

Conoeptualism.    Nominalism. 
OoiiDiLLAO,  L'abb6  JStienne  Bonnot  db  (1715—1780). 

1.  L'Ah  do  rateonner  {in  voL  VIIL  of  the  ediUon  of  hie  Warke  jnihliekad 

in  1798). 

2.  Traiti  dee  l^ttifitee.    2  vols.  12mo.     1749.     ( VIIL  vol  ed.  o/17t8). 
8.  CSuvree  OompUtes.    23  toIs.  8to.     1821-22. 

Analogy  and  Bxperience.'  Attention.     Bmpirie.    Idea.    Ideologj. 
Memory.      Metaphysics.      Rationalism.      Sensism.     SeBsaaliaaB. 
Soul.    Train  of  Thought 
CoRDORCBT,  J.  A.  DB  Caritat,  Marquis  de  (1743 — ^1794). 
(Envree  Compl^ee.    JHdot.    12  Tola.  8to.     1847—1849. 
Perfectibility. 
CopRRNicus.  N.  (1473 — 1543). 

JBs  revolutionihne  orfttiim  Oaieetihvie,     Nuremberg,  1543. 
Hypothesis.     Theory. 
OoPLBSTON,  Edward,  D.  D.,  Bp.  of  LlandalF  (1776—1849). 

1.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Doctrinee  of  Neeeeeity  and  P^'edeetineOitm      JW 
/our  Di9courte$.     8to.     Land,  1821. 
Analogy  (p.  21). 
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C0PLK8TON,  Edward,  D.  D.,  Bp.  of  Llandaffl 
2.  Mempina^    8vo.     Lond.  1854. 
Certainty  (p.  b4;.    Time.    Tmth. 
CoupsRy  R.,  M.  D. 

OeDiua. 
GoustH,  Violur  (1792). 

CSuwet  philoiophiqvea  de,     12  Tola.  8to.     (1840-46). 

1.  Ui  Seriea.     Oourt  de  la  PkilotopkU  Modtme.    6  Tola.  8f  p.     1840. 

*  lit  ToL  HiMioif  dfprina'p,  lytt  de  Philoeoph, 

Caiuation. 

*  2d      **    Idin  du  htau,  du  vrai,  et  du  hien, 

a.  Philosophy  of  the  Beautt'/uL     Tranelated  by  Daniel, 

New  York,  1849. 

b.  The  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good,  Lceiuree  on. 

Trantlated  hy  Wight,    New  York,  1852. 
Ideal.    Sublime  (The). 

*  8d     **    J^eol.  tentualiate, 
'4th    «     jieol.  £conai9e. 
•6U1    <'    ieoldeKant, 

Infinite.    Innate. 
X  nd  Seriee.  Conre  d^Hiei,  de  la  Phxloe,  mod,  (1828.)  3  Tola.  8to.  1841. 
Courts  of  Hint,  of  Modem  Philoeophy*     Tranelated  by 
Wight,  a  W.     New  York,  1852. 
"  let  Tol.  Introd,  d  VButoxre  gSnSraU  de  la  Philoe, 
^  2d     <'    Eequieee  ^une  Hut,  gin,  de  la  Phil,  au  XYJUe  Siee. 

Space. 
"  8d     "    Exam  da  %«!.  de  loeke— tranelated  by  G,  &  Henry,  D,D. 
Ath  EdiU    New  York,  1856. 
Time. 

ConeoioasneM.  Identical  Propoeition.  Ideology.   Infinite. 
Monad.     Mystioiam.     Myth.     Payehology.    Reaaon 
(Spontaneity  of).     Reflection.    Sentiment    Speciea. 
Syntheaia. 
t.  md  Seriea.  Fragmene  Philoeophiquee.    (1826.)    4  Tola.  Sto.    1840. 

*  lat  ToL  PhiL  aneienne, 
*2d      <'         "    eeholaetique. 
"3d      "         "    modenie, 
•■4th    "         "    eontemporaine, 

Eclectioiam.    Scholaatio  Philoaophy. 
4.  Abailard  cT,  (Euvree  inSditee,   4to.  Parie,  1836.     Do.  Opera^Notee, 
^e.,  adj.  9.  Cousin,  Ae,  1849. 
Macrocoam.    Nominalism.    Scholaatio  Philoaophy. 
^  De  la  Metaphyeique  d'Arietote  —  euivi  tPum  Eeeai  de  tradueiton  de 
ler  et  du  12c  livree  de  Metaph.    2d  Edit,     1838. 
Kntelechy. 
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Oqubih,  Victor. 

6.  (Euvre*  OompWeade  Platan,  trad,  da  gree  tnj)rane,  aeeomtp. 

pht'loB.  et  de  notet  hittor.  et  philoL     1826—1840.     13  rols.  8ro 
Myth. 

Absolute.      Apperception.      Causality.      Empiric.     Idea  (p.   224% 
Realism.     Reason  (Impersonal).    Succession. 
Cow  LET,  Abraham  (1618—1687). 

Workt.     I2th  Edit,    2  toIs.  12mo.     Loud,  1721.     {ffnrd,  1772). 
A  Di§eouriie  eonetming  the  OovemmmU  of  Oliver  CfromtotlL  Worka  II,  S79 
Sciomachy. 
CowPBR,  Wm.  (1731—1800). 

Taste  (Powers  of). 
Cracanthorp. 
Logic, 
Notion. 
Craig,  John,  Dr.  (2d  part  of  XYIIth  Cent). 

Testimony. 
Crates  (B.  C.  328). 

Cynic. 
Creuzer,  p.  (b.  1771). 

Symbolik,    Zd  Edit,     1836.     Trad,  par  QuigniavL     Par,  182S-ML 
Myth  and  Mythology.  — _ 

Crombie,  Alexander,  LL.D.     (1760—1842.) 

A  Dtfenee  of  Philoeophieal  Neeeeeity,     8to.     1793. 
Libertarian. 
Cross,  J. 

Attempt  to  eetahlieh  Ph^ttogn.  upon  Scientijic  PrineipUe.  Ohug,  1817. 
Physiognomy. 
Croubaz,  John  Peter  de.    (1663—1750.) 

1.  Traits  de  Beau. 
Beauty. 

2.  Art  of  Thinking,  (a  new  treatiee  of,)  eoncenttiay  the  conduct  and  Mi- 

provement  of  the  mind,     2  vols.  8vo.     Lond,  1724. 
Proprium  (The),  or  Property. 

3.  Examen  du  Pyrrhonietne,  aneiente  ei  ntodeme,  (againei  BagU,)  Foli*. 

Hage.     1733. 

Skepticism. 
CvDWORTH,  Ralph,  D.D.     (1617—1688.) 

1.  The  True  Intellectual  Sgetem  of  the  Univ.,  wherein  all  the  rvaeon  and 
philoeophg  of  Atheiem  ie  confuted,  Ac.  (Originallg  pubL  1678.) 
.4?! (/over,  1837.  With  Mo9heim*e  Not ee.  2d  Edit.  177S.  TrttneL 
hg  Barrieon.     3  vols.  Svo.     Lond.  1845. 

Anima  Mundi.  Archetjpo.  Atheism.  Atom.  Cosmogony.  DeisiA. 
Design.  Ditheism.  Fatalism.  Qod.  Nature  or  Force  (PlaadeX 
Niiture  of  things.     Putential.     Skepticism.     Theism. 
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CvvwoRTH,  Ralph,  D.  D. 

2.  A  Treatw  concerning  Eternal  and  Immutable  Morality,     '!7S1.)— 
Contained  aleo  in  all  the  editiont  mentioned  under  1. 
Certainty.    Sympathy. 
CcLTBRWBLL,  Nathaniel.     (1660.)  / 

An  eleg.  and  learn.  JHaeouree  of  the  Light  of  Nature,  (on  Pro9.  20 :  27J 
4to.  Lond,  1661. 
Nature  (Law  of). 
CoHBBRLAKD,  Riohard,  D.  D.  Bp.  of  Peterborough.     (1632—1718.) 
De  Ltgihue  Naturm  Diequieitio  Philoeophiecu    4to.    Lond.  1672. 
Benevolence.    Suggestion. 
Ctrbnjc  School. 
HedonUm. 

Dahiroh,  Ph.    (1704.) 

1.  Coure  d'ietheti^u*^    8to.    Parie,  1842. 
iEsthetios. 

2.  Eeeai  eur  VHiHorie  de  la  PhiloeopMe  en  France  au  dixneupiim4 

aiiefe.     2  Tom.  8ro.     Par.  1828—1834. 
Eclecticism.    Ideology. 
Darwin,  Erasmus,  M.  D.  P.  R.  S.    (1731—1802.) 

Zoonomia,  or  the  Law  of  Organic  Life.  2d  Ed.  4  vols.  8yo.  Edinh.  1801. 
In^tincL     Zoonomy. 
DATIK8,  Sir  John.     (1570—1626.) 

On  the  Immortality  of  the  Sonl.     1599. 
Fancy.    Reason. 
Day,  Jeremiah,    (b.  1773.) 

On  the  Will  (Self  determining  power  of ).     18.^8. 
Ability.    Inability  (Moral).    Power. 
Dbokrando. 

1.  Hiet.  Compar.  dee  JS^ttimet  de  Philoeephie.    4  vols.  870.     1847. 
Method. 

2.  Dee  Signee  et  de  PArt  de  Peneer.    4  Tolfl.  8yo.     1800. 
Sign. 

Dnlislb  ob  Sallbs. 

Philoeophie  de  la  Nature.     10  vol*.  8vo.     1804. 
Naturalism. 
Ubmocritcs.    (B.  C.  460—357.) 

Atheism.    Atom.    Cosmogony.    Criterion.     Empiric.    Fatalism.   Na 
ture  or  Force  (plastic).     Species. 
Dk  Moroah,  Augustus,  of  Trinity  Coll.,  Cambr. 
Formal  Logic. 
Logic. 
Db  Qoimcey,  Thomas.     (1786 — 1860.) 

1.   Sketches,  Critical  and  PrographicaL 
Genius  and  Talent 
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Db  QunrcBT,  Thomns. 

2.  Cop/e$4ion9  o/  an  English  OpiuM'^aUr,    td  SdiL    Lomd.  ISSSb 

Memory. 
Dbrodon,  David.    (1600—1664.) 
Opera.  1644.     1.  Pk^; 
Art    Form. 

2.  De  Pradieam, 

Cause.    Quantity.    Bpaoe. 

3.  De  Univerealihue. 
Difference. 

4.  Pram,  Metapkyt, 
Metaphysics. 

6.  Logiea  JReetit,  1659. 

Proprium  (The),  or  Property.    Specifei.     UniTenaL    Whole. 
Db  Salbb,  Francis.    (1567—1622.) 

(Euvret  CompUtee,     16  Tolf.  SrOb    Par.  ISSS. 
Ecstasy. 
Dbb  Cartbs,  Rbic£  (1596—1650)  and  Cartesiani. 

I.  (1)  a.  Opera  Omnia,  9  ?ol8.  4to.    Amet,  1692— 1701— 171S.    b.  Gbo^ 
metria.    Vol.  iv.    o.  Epietota,    YoU  ▼! — Tiii- 
b.  Instinct, 
n.  (2)  Opera  Pkiloeopkiea.    Edit,  QuarU    Amet,  1663. 

(3)  Meditat,  de  Prima  PhiloeopJL  in  quibue  J)«i  etfiet,  ei  oatau  &««.  m 

eorp,  diet,  demon,  cam  reepone,  ametorie,  etEpieL  ad  Vwlimwtm 
Imagination.    Infinite.    Objectlra.    Tfaoiight  and  Tfainking. 

(4)  Prineipia  Philoeopkim. 

a.  De  Priueipiie  eognit,  human, 

b.  De  Prineip,  r^rum  materiaL 

Attribute.    Essence.    Indefinite,    Perception.    Qnalitj. 

(5)  Dieeert,  de  Ifethodo,     On  Method, 
Error.    Method. 

(6)  Traciatut  de  pateionibue  animm*    ( TVaiti  dee  Paeeioue  de  fHw. 

Par,  1650.) 
Affection.     Passions. 
UT.  (7)  OBuvreepar  Oouein.    11  Tols.  8ro.    1826. 
Life. 
(8)  Regtdm  ad  direetionem  ingenii. 
Mathematics.    Notion. 

Axiom.  Category.  Causes  (Final,  Doctrine  of).  GavMf  (Ooca- 
sional,  Doctrine  of).  Certainty.  Doubt  Smpirie.  Entby« 
memo.  Extension.  Qenius.  Idea  (225).  Impression.  Matter 
Mode.  Optimism.  Perfect  Primary.  Psychology. 
Sensorium.  Syncretion.  Theology.  VirtnaL 
Des  Maistrb,  Joseph. 

Soiriee  de  St.  Petenbourgh,     2  Tols.  8to,     1850. 
Notion.     Savage. 
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D>  Tract,  Destntt 

ilimentt  iPIdioi<gi€.    6  rols.  18mo.  1827. 
Attention.    Metitphysfos. 

DlTBT»  J. 

Logic     1854. 

Introdaetion  (Msthod  or  Prooen  of). 
D'HoLBACH,  Baron  P.  U.  T.     (1723-89.) 
Sjfttime  de  la  Nature.     1770. 
Naturalism. 
PiAOORAS  of  Melos  (or  Delos.)    (420  B.  C.) 

Atheism. 
Pick,  Sir  Thomas  L. 

E»iay  on  Tatle,     Pre/,  to  Price  (q.  T.)  on  ik€  Ptetureeque,    8ro.  1842. 
Picturesque.    Taste. 
DicnoRNAiRK  des  Sciences  Pbilosoph.    Parit,  1844-52.    6  vols.  8ro. 

Argumentation.    Ascetioisnu    Assent    Being.     Consciousness  (111)L 
Contraries.     Creation.     Determinism.     Dogmatism.    Enteleohy. 
Faculty  (185).    Modality.    Mode.    Negation..    Notion.    Physic 
logy.    (Quality.    Quantity.    Socialism.    Spiritualism.    Stoics. 
Dio«BKR8  (6.0.413—324). 

Cynic.    Motion. 
DiooBivRS  Labrtiub  (2d  Cent  B.C.). 

De  vitit  dogmatie  et  apophtKtgmat,  eorum  qui  in  philoeophia  elameruntf 
libri  X,  Or,  et  Lai,  {Aldohrand,  Stephani,  Caeaubon,  Menagii), 
Folio.  Lond.  1004.  Amei.  (2  toIs.  4to)  1092.  The  Livee  and  Opi* 
niont  af  Eminent  Philo9opk€r»,  Tranelated  ty  Tonge,  LirndL 
Bohn,  1853. 
Anticipation.    Axiom.    Cynic.    Eclecticism.    Element    Idea  (223), 

DOBRISCH. 

Abstract 

DOHALDSOR. 

1.  New  Cratglu*.     1839. 
Ethnography. 

2.  Varronianue,  or  Introd,  to  Latin,    1844. 
Religion. 

DoRRB,  John  (1573—1841). 

Biathanatis,     A  deelar,  of  ikat  paradox  or  thetie,  that  etlf-komieide  is 
not  eo  naturallg  Sin  thai  it  may  nevw  he  otkerwiee,    Lond,  1044« 
1700. 
Suicide. 

POURLADO. 

Lettere, 
Elements. 
Douglas,  John,  D.D.,  Bp.  of  Salisbury  (1721—1807). 

1.  Select  Worke,     Saliel.  182V. 
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Douglas,  John,  D.D. 

2.  Tke  Criterion;  or,  Rulee  hy  whieh  the  MiracUe  in  ike  New  Tttt,  an 
ditting,  from  the  Spuriotu  MiracUe  of  Pagane  and  Papiete,     Ne» 
Edit,  1807.    4dh  Edit,  1833,  and  in  his  Works,  p.  383. 
Miracles.    Testimony. 

DOYB. 

Theory  of  Suman  Progreemon, 
Political  Science. 
Drbit,  Samuel  (1765—1833). 

Ah  Grig.  Eeeay  on  the  Immater,  amdfnunortaL  of  the  Umn.  Somlf/ommdod 
eolely  upon  Phgeie,  and  Bat,  Prineiplee.    (1802.)    ith  Ed,    XtaA 
1810. 
Materialism, 
Drdmmond,  William,  Sir  (d.  1828). 

1.  Academical  Queetione,     1805. 
Idealism.     Principle. 

2.  CEdipite  Judaieue,    8yo.     Lond.  1811. 
Irony. 

Drurius,  John  (1550—1616). 

A  Collection  of  Hebrev  and  Arahio  Apothegwu*    1612. 
Apothegms. 
Drydkn,  John  (1631 — ^1700). 

Works,  ed,  by  Sir  Walter  SeotL    2d  Edit,    18  rols.  8to.    Edtn,  1821« 
Attribute.     Oenius.    Type. 

DUXARSAIS. 

Eeeng  on  Ahetraetion,     (Etwree  OompUtee  {Duehoeal  S  MiUom),   f  Toia» 
870.     1707. 
Abstraction  (10). 
Duff,  Rev.  W. 

Eeaaye  on  Original  Geniue.     Land,  1767.    870. 
Oenius. 
Duns  Scot  us,  John  (ab.  1265—1308). 

Opera  Omnia.    Lvgdun.  1630.     12  Tols.  foL 
Scholastic  Philosophy. 
DuRAMDus  DB,  St  PouTcaiu  (d.  1883). 

Species. 
DUTROCHBT,  R.  J.  H.  (1776—1847). 
Thiorie  de  F Habitude.    1810. 
Habit. 

DUTAL-JOUTR. 

Logiqne,  Traiti  de,     1844. 

Language.  

D  WIGHT,  Timothy  (1752--1827). 

Theology  explained  and  defended,  in  a  Seriee  0/  Sermone,     (1818.) 
4  voh.  8vo.     yew  TcrJt,  1846. 
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■arlb,  John,  Bp.  of  Salisbury  (1601—1665). 
Tabul*  Rasa. 

ECPBARTUS. 

Atom. 
Eddrrshkiv.    (See  Chaltbjeub.) 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  President  (1703 — 1758). 

1.  A  careful  and  atriet  Inquiry  into  the  prevailing  Notiitne  of  ike  Freedom 

of  the  Willt  with  Remarke  on  [Lord  Kameife\  JSeeaye  on  the  Prin* 
ciplee  of  Morality  and  Natural  Beligion,  in  tnlume  I,  of  hie  Worke* 
Lond.  1834. 
Choice.    Motire.    Necessity.    WilL 

2.  A  Dieeertation  on  the  End  for  which  Ood  treats  the  World»    Bo. 

3.  The  Chrietian  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  defended.     Do. 
Ellts,  John,  D.  D. 

1.  The  Knowledge  of  Divine  Thinge  from  Bevelation,  noi  from  Reaeom 

or  Nature,     1743.    Zd  Ed.    Land,  1811. 

2.  Some  Gonaideratione  upon  Mr.  Locke'e  Bypotheeie,  that  the  Idea  of 

Ood  ie  attainable  by  Ideae  of  Reflexion.    An  addition  to  a  booh 
entitled,  The  Knowledge,  dho.    Lond.  1743. 
Innate. 
Eltot,  Thomas,  Sir  (1546). 

1.  The  Oovemour.    1564     {New  ed.  by  EUot.    1834.) 
Abstinence.    Virtne. 

2.  The  Oaetell  of  Health.    (1534). 
Element. 

Ekpedoolrs  (ab.  442  B.  0.) 

Atom. 
BmctclopuEDIA  Britavrioa.    1th  Edit.    21  vols.  4to.    1842.    Sth  Edit,  by 
TraiU  (now  publishing). 
The  Dieeertatione  {Stewart,  Maekintoeh).     9  role.  4to.     1842. 
EifcrcLOFADiA  Mbtropolitara.    50  vols.  4to.    1845. 

Sciences  (The  Occult). 
ENriBLD,  Wm.  (1741—1797). 

The  Hiet.  of  Philoeophyt  from  the  Earlieet  Timee  to  the  Beginn,  of  the 
Preeent  Cent.,  drawn  up  from  Brucker.     2  vols.  8ro.    Lond,  1819. 
Theosophism. 
Epictbtus  (B.  C.  90). 

Enchiridion  ( Wolf).    Lond.  1670. 
Abstinence. 
Epicurus  (ab.  344  B.C.  —  271)  and  Epicurean  Philosophy. 

1.  Phyeica  et  Meteorologiea,     {Schneider.)     Leipe,  1813. 

2.  Fragmenta.     {Orelliue.)     Leipz.  1818. 

Anticipation.  Atheism.  Atom.  Certainty  (86).  Cosmogony,  CrW 
terion.  .  Eclecticism.  Epicurean.  Endemonism.  Fatalism.  Idefb 
Logic.    Katnr&Jism.     Utility. 
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EquiTooATioir, 

A  Treatiae  of,  from  a  MS.  written  ah,  1600.     ISm:.     L&Kd.  IMI 
Keserration  (Mental). 
Erabmdb,  Desiderius  (1467 — 1536). 

I.  (I)  Opera  Omnia.    10  vols,  in  11  foL    Lufd»  BitL  1708. 
(2)  Adagiorvm  Optu.    Do.    Vol.  IL 

<8)  Apotheffmatum.     ISmo.    Baeil,  1668.    Km^  1677.     ( 
from  the  Adagee.) 
Ada^e.    Apophthegm. 
Essir  ON  Caubalitt,  6y  an  Undergraduate,    L<md.  186i. 

Causality  (80). 
Ebsat  an  CAVsi  AMD  Bwtmcr.    8ro.    Load.  1824. 

Cansaiity  (78;. 
Ebbatb,  Cambridob.    (1866.) 

Comiietry. 
Etrrridob. 

Hebrew  Literature.    8to.    Load.  1856. 
Kabala. 
EtHNOLOOICAL  JOQRVAb.     (1848.) 

Ethnography. 
EucLFD  (ab.  280  fi.  C). 

The  EUmente  of  EueUd.    (iSVUMii.)    IhtkBd,    Xoiui.  1811. 
Intuition.    Knowledge. 
BuLBR,  L.  (1707-83). 

Lettree  d  une  prineeeee  d^AUemagne  (Lettere  to  u  Ot 
tereb.  1768-72.    8  roU.  8yo.     Pmrie,  1813. 
Antecedent. 

Fbarit,  John. 

Eetay  on  Human  Con§eioueneee,     1811.    4io. 
Consciousness. 
Fkinaolb. 

Ifew  Art  of  Memory,     1812. 
Mcmoria  Technica. 
FiKfiLOM  (1651—1751). 

1.  (Bavren  CompUiee,    10  tots.  Imp.  SVo.     Par,  1861. 

2.  Maximee  dee  Sainte.     II.  223. 
Maxim.     Quietism. 

3.  Sur  Vex\9lenee  de  Dieu.     L  89. 
Prescience.     Reason. 

4.  Sur  le  QniHtHmt.     IL  223.— Itl.  672. 
Evil.     Mysticism,    Quietism. 

Fbroubon,  Adam.     (1724—1816.) 

1.  JPway  on  tk(  Hietory  tf  Civil  Society.     7th  Edit.  Lond.  1814. 
Art     Civility.     Savage  and  Barbarous.     Society.  • 

2.  Moral  aud  Political  Science.     2  vols.  4  to      Bdinh.  1702. 
Z.  InetitHtee  of  Moral  Philoeopky.     1770. 
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VsRRiiR,  James^  Prod 

lutitmtet  of  Metaphjfnei.    Edinh,  and  LotuL  1854. 

Agniology.     Coniradiction.     Epistemology.     EscsJico.     Hanaony. 
Inflaz  (Physical).    Phenomenon.    Philosophy,    Tnitii. 
Fbvchtbrslkbbh. 

1.  Mtdical  Ptjftikologyn    8to.  1847. 

Imagination.    Sensation.    Temperament. 
1.  DieMiet  of  the  SoHi.    12mo.     Xonci.  1852. 
Temperament.    Will. 
Fbuekbach,  L.  a.  (b.  1804). 

Iku  We§€n  der  B€ligion,    Leipg,  1845. 
Acosmist. 
FiciRus,  Hardline.    (1433—1401.) 

Opera  Omnia,     1471.     Baeil,  1561.    Pari;  1641. 
Hermetic  Books. 
FiCHTB.  J.  G.    (1762—1814.) 

Sdmmtliehe  Werke.   8  vol.  P«r2. 1845— 46.    {Ed.hgkie  eonyJ.ff.FiekU.) 
JBsthetics.    Idealism.    Intoition.    Nihiliam.    ObjeotiTe.     8enaisiBt 
FiGuiBR,  Louis. 

L'Alehimie  et  Lee  Alehimietee,    Parit,  1850—1856. 
Alchemy.    Rosiemcians. 
FiLiANOiBRi,  Gaetano.    (1752 — 1788.) 

Seienna  della  LegitlaMitme,    Napletj  1780. 
Society. 
FiscHERus,  John  Henr. 

JMetertat.  de  Stoieie  Apatkeiae  faleo  nupeetie,    4to.     Leipm,  1716. 
Apathy. 

FlTZOBRALD. 

NoUt  to  Arietotle't  Etkiee,    8to.    DMin,  1850. 

Objective.    Quantity.    Sonl.    SpiriL    Hind  and  Occafion. 
Flatel,  John.    (1627—1601.) 

Ditcourte  of  the  Oecaeiony  CauMe,  Nature,  Biee,  Orowtk,  and  Beinedim 
of  Mental  Errore,    London,  1601. 
Fludd,  Robert     (1501—1637.) 

Opera.     Oppenkeim,  1617 — 1638.     6  Toll.  folio. 
Macrocosm.    Theosophism. 
FoifTBHBLLB,  Bern,  le  Boy.    (1657 — 1757.) 
(Euvre;     11  vols.  12mo.     Par.  1667. 
Perfectibility. 
FoRMBY,  J.  H.  8.    (1711—1707.) 

Le  Pkilotopke  Chritien.     2d  Edit.     Leide.  1752. 
Psyehopaonyohism. 
POBTBR,  C.  J. 

Element*  of  Jurieprudenee.     Post  8to.     Lond,  (  Walton)^  1854. 
Jurisprudence. 
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FoDCRBR,  Simon.    (1644—1696.) 

DUwHat,  tur  U  reek,  de  la  VirttS,  ou  tiir  fa  ph,to90p\,  dt9  aeadfmUi, 
Pan's,  1690.     12tto.       Difertat.  df  Plil  Aeadim,    12mo.     PmrU, 
1692. 
Aoademios. 
Fourier,  F.  C.  M.    (1772—1837.) 

1.  Thiorit  det  Quat,  Mouvem.     1808. 

2.  AtBoe,  DometL  Agrie.     1822. 

3.  Nouveau  Monde.     1845. 

4.  Piigee  et  OharlatanUme.     1831. 

5.  FatuM  IndnttriL     1835-80.     2  vol*.  12m<y. 
Sooialism. 

Frahck,  Adolpbe.    1809. 

1.  La  Kabbah,  onphiloMphie  rfftgienw  de»  ffSbretuc    Par,  1843.    Oriu 

( TV.  into  Germ,  by  Oelineh,  1844.) 
Kabala. 

2.  Dietionn,  dee  Se.  philoe,     <|.  T. 
Franklin,  Benjamin.    (1706 — 1790.) 

Worhe,     (Sparke.)    New  Ed,    Philada.l^hS.    10  yols.  8ro. 
Experimentom  Orneit. 
Frbrch. 

Zoological  Journal,  No,  /. 
Instinct. 
Fullsr,  Thomaa.    (1608—1661.) 

The  Hietorg  of  ike  Wortkiee  of  England.    (Nutatt.)    3  roU.  8to. 
1840. 
Assertory.    Dichotomj. 

Gaius.    (Xllth  Cent) 

Inetitmtionee  {Birthing)  Bonn.  1842.     12mo. 
Nature  (Law  of). 
Qaler,  Claudiiis.    (131»300.) 

Opera  Omnia,  gr.  et  lat.  (KUkn,)  Leipt.  1821-38.     20  Tols.  8Ta 
Empiric.    Temperament 
Qalilbo,  GoIUei.     (I564r-1642.) 

Opera.    Milan.     1808.     13  rols.  8to.    (An  edition  deeigned  to  h9 
complete  than  any  other  wae  eommeneed  in  1842,  at  Phrtnte.) 
Indention. 
Gall,  Fr.  Joseph.     (1758—1528.) 

Snr  lee  Fonetione  dn  Cerv^au  et  enr  eeUee  de  ehaenne  de  set  petrtiaom 
Parie,  1822-25.     6  vols.  8^0. 
Organ.    Phrenologj. 
Gam  BIRR,  Rev.  James  B. 

Introdmetion  to  the  Stmdg  of  Moral  Bvidente.     Bitington,  Lomd,  1824. 
8ro. 
Evidence. 
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eABAT>  D.  J.     (] 740— 1833.) 

Analyn  de  VSuHndtmtnt  hnmain,     1704. 
Ideology. 
Gariiibr,  Adolpbe.    (b.  1801.) 

1.  Traiti  dea  FacnUU  d*  tAiM.    Par,  1852.     8  roU.  8to.     (Orvm^^A 

hjf  th€  Fr,  Aead,  in  1853.) 
CoDtcioiunesi. 

2.  Cf.  Diet,  de*  Scitn,  Philo$. 
Judgment    Soul. 

Qassbhdi,  Peter.     (1502—1656.) 

1.  Sm  Bemier,  F, 

2.  0p9ra  Omnia,     6  ToLk  foL     Leyd.  1658. 

3.  a.  D9  Vita,  Moribtu  et  Doetrina  Epiowr*    Lyon»,  1647.    b.  SynUif^ 

PhiL  Epic,  1649. 
EpieoreMi. 

4.  JDiwquitiL  Metaf^  9en  dubit,  et  i$t»iant,  a<i«.    Oarteni  Metaphytiea^ 

et  retp.    Auut,  1644. 
A  priori.    Atom.    Idea  (228).    ImpreMioiu 
Gatakrr,  Tbomiu.    (1574 — 1654.)    See  Antoninas. 
Di—9rtali9  de  Dieeipiina  Stoiea, 
Stoics. 
Obrarb,  Alez.    (1728—1795.) 

1.  Euajf  on  Qenitu.    Land,  1767—1774. 
OaaittB. 

2.  Am  Ettay  on  Tatte.    (Gold  medal,  1759.)     1780. 
TaBte.   ' 

Girlach,  G.  W.    (b.  1786.) 

Comtnentates  Exhih,  de  PrchahiiiL  Jh'tpmtal,     4to.     OiUting, 
GbrsoNi  John.     (1363—1429.) 
I.  (1)  Opera  Omnia  {Du  Pin,)    5  Tole.  fol.     Antw.  1706. 
(2)  De  Jfyttiea  Tkeologia  Speeulaii^a,     Oper.  Ill,  361. 
Ecstaaj. 
Obulihcx,  Arnold.     (1625—1669.) 

1.  Qumntionee  Quodlibetica.   1652.     2.  Logita,  1662.     3.  Etkiea,  167& 
4.  Compendium  Phyeicm.  1688.     5.  Annot,  ad  Carteeii  Prineipiek 
1690.     6.  Annot,  Majora,  1691.     7.  Metaphyeiea,  1691. 
Caasos  occasional  (Doctrine  of). 
OiVBOX,  E.    (1737-1794.) 

Hi9lory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Eoma»  Empire,     12  toU.  8to 
Land.   1815.    (Milman,  2d  Edit,  1846.    Zd,  SmitVe  Notee,    55.; 
Bohn*e  Ed.f  teith  variorum  Notee,     54. 
Asceticism. 
ItBBOHS,  Thomas,  D.D.     (1720—1785.) 

Sermoite,  with  an  hymn  to  each  eul^'ect.     Lond,  1768 
Eternity. 
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GiLLiBB,  John.    (1747^1836.) 

1.  Trantl.  of  ArittotWt  Ethicn  and  Politiet.    2d  Edit.  1804. 

2.  Supplement  to  the  Analyeie  of  AritlotU'e  evee.  Work»,     Zd  Sditiom 

1813. 
Aatomaton.    Cause  (76).    Pnedicameot    Time. 
Olamtill,  Joseph.    (1636 — 1680.) 

1.  Lux  Orientalte ;  or  an  enquiry  into  the  opiniim  of  the  Eaetem  •aytm 

concerning  the  pre-exietence  of  aoule;  being  a  hey  to  unlock  thm 
grand  myeteriee  of  Providence,  in  relation  to  mau'e  ein  and  mieerp. 
1662.     12mo.     {Annot.  by  More,  1682,  Sto.) 
Idiosyncrasy. 

2.  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing ;  a  dieeouree  of  Ote  ehortneee  OMd 

tainty  of  our  knowledge  and  ite  ectueee*    Londn  1661,  8to. 
Immanent. 

3.  Sceptiie  Scientifica,  or  eonfeeeed  ignorance  the  way  to  acienee/  in 

Eenay  on  the  van,  of  dogmat.     Lond.  1665,  4to.'— (A  developmemM 
of  2,) 
Scepticism.    Transcendent 
Glasspord,  James. 

Eeeay  on  the  Prineiplee  of  Evidence.    8to.     Edinb,  1820. 
Evidence. 
GocLKMius,  Rudolph,  Sr.  (1647 — 1628). 

Peychologia  ;  Jk,  «.,  de  homin,  perfedione,  aninui  ei  impriwde  erfii/  eoi 
mentat,   et   dieputat.   theohgorr.  et   philoet^horr,  not§tm  ivtalit. 
Marb.  1690,  1697. 
Psychology. 
Goon,  John  Mason,  M.D.  (1764—1827). 
The  Book  of  Nature,     1826.    3  vols.  8to. 
InsUnoL 
Goodwin,  Thomas,  D.D.  (1600—1709). 
Worke.     6  vols.  foL     Lond,  1681. 
Causation. 
Green.  J.  H.    (Cf.  CoLBRiDaB.) 

1.  Vital  Dynamic*,     Hunterian  Oral.     1840. 

2.  Mental  Dynamice,    Hunterian  OraU     1847. 
Instinct     Will. 

Grkgort,  John,  M.  D.  (1724—1733). 

1.  Obeervatione  on  the  Duties,  Office,  and  Qualificatione  of  a  Phyeieian^ 

and  on  the  Method  of  prosecuting  Inquiries  in  Philoeopky,     Sdinhk 
1769.     8vo.     {French  by  Verlac.     Par.  1787.) 

2.  Worke.     (Tytler.)    1788.     Edinb.    4  vols,  8vo. 
Hypothesis. 

Grotb,  George  (b.  1794). 

Rietory  of  Qreece.     12  vols.     Loud,  1846 — 1865. 
Dialectics.     Fetichism.     Myth.     Sophism. 
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AiOTios,  flugo  ^1583—1645). 

1.  Philotopkorum  SenUntia  de  Plato,     Op.  om,  tkeoL  III,  379. 

Fatalism. 
2m  De  Jure  belii  ae  paei§.     Lib.  IIL     (Oronavii,  BarbeyriMie.) 

JariBprodence.    Law.    Nature. 
3.  Aunot.  in  IV  Evangtlia,     Optra  Theolog.  (Land,  1679)  //.  par$  I, 
Am§t,  1720. 
Soul. 
GuoTR,  Henry  (1683—1737-8). 

A  iSy«<em  of  Moral  PhiloMophy.    2d  Ed.    2  toIb.  8to.     Land,  1749. 
Justioe. 

tiURBICKB,   H.  E.  F. 

1.  Kirekenffetchiehte.     Stk  Ed,     1854-65. 

2.  Symholik,    2d  Ed.    1846. 

3.  ArchHologie,     1847. 

4.  EinMCung  in  dat  N.  T.     1843. 
Sapranatnralism. 

GuiOHiAnT,  J.  D.  (b.  1794). 

1.  La  Thiogonie  d'Hitiode,  Par.  1835. 
Theogony. 

2.  Riligiont  de  PAntiquiti,  Tr.  from  Oreuzer,  and  developed,    10  TOlii 

8vo.     Par.  1825—1851. 
GuizoT,  F.  P.  G.  (b.  1787). 

1.  Miditationa  et  (tudee  moraUe,    Zd  Edit.     185&. 

Belief.    Edaoatidn. 

2.  Hietory  of  Civilization.    Tr.  by  W.  ffazlitt.     3  vols.  sin.  8to.     Lond. 

1846.     {Hitt.  ginir.  de  la  Oivilie,  en  Europe  —  Civilie.  en  France^ 
(1828—1830.) 
Immateriality.     Tbeocracy. 
GuRHBT,  Joseph  John  (1788—1847). 

ThovghU  on  Habit  and  Dieeipline,    ttk,  Ed.     1852. 
Presoienoe. 

Halb,  Sir  Mathew  (1609—1676). 

1.  The  Primitive  Origination  of  Mankind  eoneidered  and  examined  a*- 

cording  to  the  Light  of  Nature.     Fol.     Lond.   1677. 
Law.     Ratiocination. 

2.  Worke.     (Thirlwall.)    Lond.  1S05,    2  7ols.  8ro. 

8.  Cuntemplationef  Moral  and  Divine:  Works,  toI.  IL,  Of  AJtiction^ 
p.  200. 
Verbal. 
IliLBS,  John  (1584—1656). 

1.  Worke  {Lord  HaxM),    3  toIs.  l2mo.     1765. 

2.  Golden  Remain:     (1659.     2d  Edit.     Lond.  1678.) 
AcroaoLatical. 
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Hall,  Joseph,  D.D.,  Bp.  of  Norwich  (1574 — 16M). 

Workt  (ffall).    12  voU.  8to.     Oxford,  1837.     Coni&mpUii^Bs  omtUO 
andN.T.    Works  L  A  IL 
Being. 
Hamilton,  Sir  WUliam,  Prof,  of  Log.  Md  Metaph.,  UniT.  of  BdtBk  (1788 
— 186«). 

1.  Diteutiont  on  Pkilowopky  and  Literatur$,  EdueaL  amd  Vmv,  RefornL. 

Ck{eJly/romEd.Bev.  Sra.  Lond.lSb2.  2d  EdiL'bZ.  N,T.lS&b, 
toith  Introd.  Eatay  on  Hint,  of  Phil,  SpecuL  hy  TmrnhuU, 
Absolute.  Argument  Causation.  Conoeptioii.  ConscioHsness.  In- 
duction. Infinite.  Logic  (295).  Necessity  (Logical).  Notions 
(First  and  Second).  Origination.  Quality  (Oeeult).  Reason  (Im- 
personal). Sensism.  Subject,  Object  Thought  and  Tkiaking. 
Understanding. 

2.  Work*  of  Eeid.    Pre/,  Note*  and  Supplementary  DtnertmHon  Vy  Sir 

Wnu  HamiUon.     hi\  Ed,     1858.     Edinh, 

Anticipation.  Apperception.  A  priori.  Axiom.  Belief.  Brocard. 
Category.  Cause.  Concurring.  Concept.  Coneeptoalism.  Con- 
sciousness. Definition.  Deontology.  Determinism.  Dichotomy. 
Ego.  Egoism.  Entbymeme.  Faculty.  Fancy.  Feeling.  Form. 
Idea.  Ideal.  Impression.  Intellect  and  Intelligence.  Intuition. 
Knowledge  (280  and  284).  Logic  (204).  Matter.  Maxim.  Mode. 
Motive.  Nature.  Necessity  (Doctrine  of).  Nihilism.  Noology. 
Notion.  ObjectiTe.  Operations  (of  the  Mind).  Orga«on.  Parei- 
mony(Lawof).  Perception.  Pnenmatology.  Power.  Primary. 
Quality.  Real.  Realism.  Reason.  Retention.  Senwition.  Sen- 
sibles.  Common  and  Proper.  Sensns  Communis.  Sentiment  Sen* 
timent  and  Opinion.  Species.  States  of  Mind.  SubjecUvism. 
Snbsumption.  Suggestion.  Thought  and  Thinking.  Transcendeift 
Truth.  Truths  (First). 
8.  Edinhnrg  Review,     N.  115,  toI.  LIL 

Art.    Elimination.    Ideology.    Notions  (First  and  fleeond).    Raal- 
ism. 
4.  Leeturee  on  Logic  (quoted  by  Dore). 

Science. 

Criterion.     Ethology. 
llAHPDBif,  Renn  Dickson,  D.  D.,  Bp.  of  Hereford 

1.  Introd,  to  Mor,  Phil,    2d  Ed.    1856. 

Analogy  and  Experience.    Causes  (Final,  Doctrine  of).    Moral    Ob« 
serration. 

2.  Phiheophieal  Evidence  of  Chrietianity.     1827. 
Analogy  nnd  Induction. 

8.   The  Seholaetic  Philoeophy  oonsiW.  ifi  ito  Relatione  to  Ckr»  TkwUyy 
{Bampton  Leet.  1832).    Zd  Edit,     Lond,  1848. 
Element.    Obligation.    Rationale.    Scholastic.    Substanea. 
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Hancock,  Thoc. 

£—ay  OH  Iu»tiiteL 
InnatA.     Inatinct. 
Uasrimoton.     (See  Golbuihib.) 
Aids  to  Sefieetiom, 
fieason. 
Haxris,  James.     (1709— 178«.) 
Workt.     Oxford,  1841. 

1.  PkUo^ophical  Arratty«tMen(«. 

Art.  Capacity.  ComBion  Sense.  Eleoseni.  Goomm.  Maeroootm. 
Matter.  Metaphor.  Quality  (414»  416, 414).  Qoantiij  (Diiente 
aod  Continuous).    Relation.     SouL 

2.  Dialogue  OH  Art, 

Art.    Cause.    CommoD  Sense  (the  PhUosophj  of). 
Z.  DiaiogtM  eotteerning  Happinett, 

Happiness.    Passioa.    Beotitade.    6«oieij  (Desire  of). 
4.  Hermet, 

Mind.     Eeminisoenee. 
&ABRI8,  John. 

Mau  PrimevaU     1849. 
Tabula  Rasa. 
Hartlet,  David,  Dr.    (1705—57.) 

06««ro(U.  ON  Man;  kUfrQiM,  kit  duigf  tU,    3  volf.    Lond.  1791. 
Association.    Superstition.    Theopathy.    Train  of  thoaghL 
Haywood,  F. 

1.  Critiek  of  Purt  Benuon,  ^  KanL     Tr,  with  Motes,  He    2d  EdiHom, 

1818. 
Apperception.    Cognition.    ConoeptioD.    Dialectio.    Pnetkal.    Ub« 
derstanding. 

2.  Explanation  of  Ttrw  in  tke  Crii,^Pw^  Metuam,   (Aim^ms.  1844.) 
OstensiFe.    Schema. 

11  BAD,  Bdmand,  Sir. 

Uandhook  of  Painiing,     1847. 
Type. 
IIbobl  (and  Hegbli aks)  O.  W.  F.  (1779— 1831) 
Work*,     18  vols.  8to.    jBeWin,  1834-45. 
Acosmist.    Esthetics.    Idealisap. 
Heixbccius. 

Spontaoeity. 
llciKSius,  Dan.  (1580—1655). 

Pkilotopk,  Stoica.    4to.    Legdcn,  1627. 
Stoics. 
H^nDRRSoir. 

Tht  Philotopky  of  Kant 

Ideal.    Neology.    Noomenon.    ProverhfL 

30 
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Hbraclitus  (B.C.  604). 

Aphorism.    Atbeitm.    Criterion.    Empirie.    MoHoii. 
Hbrbart. 

Faculty  (190). 
Hkresrt,  Lord^  of  Cberbnry.    (1581— 104S.) 

De  Vtntate  promt  diwtinjmtmr  a  r€9tlation9,       EdiL   Ttrtim,      I  T«L 
1705. 
Memory.    PrinoiplM.    TmbaU  Rmr.    Troths. 
IlKRMAif,  Qodfrey. 

Myth  aiad  Mythology. 
Ubrmbs,  or  Mbrcurt  (and  Hermbtic). 

Hermetic  Books.    Macrocosm. 
Hbrmolavs,  Barbaras. 

Entelechy. 
Hbrschbl,  Sir  John. 

On  the  SlHdy  of  Nat,  Phil  (Lardnet^t  Eneydopadia,  JVo.  X/F.). 
Experience.     ObserTation. 
Hksiod. 

Workt,  Dajf,  tnd  Thtopmy.     Tranal.  ly  Thowuu  Cooke,    2  toIb.  Uok 
Lond,  1728. 
Cosmogony.    Tbeogonj.    Theology. 
Hbusdb,  Ph.  W.  von.     (1778—1830.) 

IniHa  Philoeophim  RhetoHeae,     3  rols.     UtrteU^  1827—1830.     Id  BdSL 
J  vol.     Leyd,  1842. 

Idea     Ideal.  < 

Hibroclbb.    (AboBt  A.  D.  450.) 

In  Aurta  Pythagor,  Carmina,    Ed,  Iftedhmm. 
Intellect 
HiLAiRB,  St  Barthelemy. 

1.  TratteL  of  the  Organon,    Pre/ace, 
Art. 

2.  Logique  :  in  Diet,  d,  Seieue*  Philoe, 
Logic. 

HlPPOCRATBS. 

Aphorism.    Temperament 
HoBBBS,  Thomas  (1588—1679). 

Worke,    11  vols.  8vo.    (Molesworth.)     Lond.  1839. 

1.  HumaH  Nature, 

Evil.    Memory.    ReminisceDe*.    Train  of  Thoaghl 

2.  Phil  PHma, 
Extension.  - 

3.  0/ Ma», 

Merit    Sensns  Communis.     8f  •€!«■. 

4.  Optra,     Edit,  hg  Jfoleeworthm 
Factitious.    Power. 
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Hobbies,  Thomas. 
5.  Leviathan 

TraiD  of  Thought 

Atheism.  Benevolence.  Certaintj.  Determinism.  Idea  (228).  Jnation 
Law.    Self-love.    Society  (Deeire  of ). 
Holland,  Sir  E, 
Mental  PhyaioL 
Attention. 

HOLTOAKB. 

Secalarism. 

UOMBR. 

Cosmogony.    Metaphor.    ObBenration. 
Hooker,  Richard.    (1564—1600.) 

Eccletiattieal   Polity,      (Worka  edited    ly  KebU.      t  vols.      Or/ora, 
1841.) 
Law.    Rectitude.    Theology.    Will. 
HoKACB.     (B.  C.  65— A.  D.  8.) 
EptBtola  [Are  Poeticm). 

Justice.    Magnanimity.    Rationale. 
HoKSLBT,  Bp.    (1733—1806.) 

Obligation. 
HowBLL,  Jnmes.     (1594 — 1666.) 

Familinr  Letters.      {Epittolm  Ho-Elianm,)     lOth  Edition,     London^ 
1661. 
Sciolist. 

EUOHES. 

SpetteeTf  {Editor  of). 
Taste. 

IIuKAIflTARIAIflSll. 

Socialism. 
Humboldt,  Alexander  von. 

Coemoe.    (Otti,)    4  vols.    Xond.  1841M2.) 

Observation.    Species. 
IlDMB,  David.    (1711—66.) 

1.  Eeeaye  and   Treatinee  on   eeveral  euhjeHe,    4to.  1758.     Embracing 

Euay  on  Skeptical  Philoeophy,   Inquiry  eoneertnng  the  general 
principles  of  MoraUf  Etaay  on  MiraelcMj  Eaeay  on  Standard  of 
Tatte,  Concerniitg  Human  Under$tanding. 
Abstraction    (Logical,  9,   10).      Anthropomorphism.      Association 
Conscience.      Miracle.      Proof.      Quality  (Occult).    Scepticism. 
Self-love.    Taste.    Testimony. 

2.  Dialoguee  on  Natural  Hietory  of  Religion, 

Beauty.  Caufality.  Consciousness  (113).  Consent  (Argum.  fVom 
Univ.)'  Empiric.  ImpreMion.  Nihilism.  Power.  Psychology. 
SentimenL    Utility. 
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Hunt,  Leigh. 

Imagination  and  Fancy.     12mo.     1844. 
ImaginaUon  and  Memory.    Theosophism. 
HuTCBRSOR,  Frnnoifl.    (1694 — 1747.) 

1    Inquiry  eoneerning  Btanty  and  Virtme.     6th  Edit,  1768.     Moral  gooa 
and  evil, 
Esthetics.    Beauty.     Self-love.     Senses  (Reflex). 
2.  Metaphyieal  Synopni:     tth  Edit.  1774. 

Atheism.     Bonnm.     Certainty.      Existence    and    Essence.     Indi. 
ridaal.    Qaality.      Qnantity.     Senses  (Reflex).     Sign.     Subtia- 
tentia.    Unity. 
S.  E*9ay  on  the  Paetiont.    Zd  Edit,  1769,  «nf  A  UlttHratHnu  of  Oe  Marai 
Senee. 
Desire.    Laughter.    Passiona. 

4.  Oratio  inauguralitf  De  naturali  kominum  §oeialitaie     4lo.     01a«fu 

1730. 
Innate  ideas.    Society  (Desire  of). 

5.  Phiheophia  Moralit.     1742. 
Senses  (Reflex).    Sign. 

6.  Log.  Compend, 

Benevolence.    Sense  and  ides.    Suggestion. 

HUTTMRR, 

De  3fythi§  Platonie.     4to.     £«tjM.  1788. 

Myth  and  Mythology. 

HUTTONIAWS. 

Hypothent, 
Hydb,  Thomas.     (1686^1703.) 

Religinnie  Vet&mm  Ptrearum  ffittoria,     8to.     Oxford,  1700,  ITM. 

Sahaism. 

Idbntitt,  Pbrsohal,  Ritivw  of  the  DooTRims  of.    London.  1827. 

Identity. 
Ionian  School. 

Empiric. 
iRKNiBus.     (d.  ah.  202  or  208.) 

Worke.    Orahe,  1702.    Mauutt,  1784.     ^SlTierM,  1858. 
Tradition. 
Irons,  W.  J.    (b.  1812.) 

On  the  whole  Doctrine  of  FtntU  Caneee,     Land,  1836. 

Cause.     Causes  final,  (Doctrine  of).    Fact    Faeulties  of  tb«  Mini 
(Classification  of).    Theism. 

IXTfNO. 

Englieh  Compoeition. 
Allegory.     Metaphor. 
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iBTiNfl,  WashingtoiL. 
Skttek-Book. 
Imftginfttioiu 

Jacobi. 

ProvideoM. 
Jacques,  Amadee. 

1.  Jf4m.  de  VAeadtm,  Roy,  (1841.) 
Common  Sense. 

2.  Manwl  de  Philowpkit,    ParUe  PtjffikoU^fiqm, 
JAifBLicHUS.    (IV th  Gent) 

De  Myvteriit.     Oxoh,  1678. 
EBOteri«. 
Jardiitb. 

Omnpowder  Plot. 
EquivooatioD. 
Jrfprkt,  Lord.    (1773^1850.) 

1.  Article  "Beauty,"  in  Eneyetopmdia  Britatmioeu 
Beauty. 

2.  Life  of  Jeffrey,  by  Coekbum,     1852. 
Perceptions. 

Jerome.    (331 — 422.) 

Opera,    11  vols.  fol.     Veronm,    1734. 
Scholastic. 
Job   xzi.  26,  27. 

Adoration. 
JoHRSOir,  Br.  Sam.     (1709^84.) 
Wovke.     9  vols.     Oa/.  1825. 
Apologue.    Assumption.    Bqnivooation. 
JoMSOM,  Ben. 

Englieh  Orammar. 

Fancy.    Grammar  (Universal.) 
JosBPBUS,  Flarins.    (A.  D.  87 — 93.) 

Antiquit,  Judaiear.  Libri  XX,    (Opera,    2  tcJs.  foliok     Awi$Urd«m, 
1726.) 
Soul. 

JOWBTT. 

Epietlee  of  Si,  Paul 
Casuistry. 
JouPFROT,  Mons. 

1.  Milangee  Philotoph,  1833. 

Boleoticism.    Faculty.    Qocd  (the  Ohtof ).    Oite« 

2.  Droit,  Nat. 
Person.    Beason. 
85 
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JouFFROT,  Mods. 

8.  Jfiinoirt  par.  de  la  Ligitimiti  el  de  la  Diatinctio*  de  la  Ptjfch^hfU 
€t  de  la  Physiologic  (in  kit  Nouveawt  MUang€9  and  in  Mtmcirm 
de  VAead,  dee  Scieneee  Moralee  et  Politiquee,     VoL  XL 
Psychology. 
4.  Court  Profetei  d  la  FacnUi  dee  Lettree,     1837. 
Soul. 
Journal  of  Psoyohol.  Med.    1857. 

Ideation. 
Journal  of  the  London  StatUtieal  Society.    Vol.  I.    188ft. 

Statis 'oa. 
Justinian. 
Pandeete. 
Equity. 
Juvenal. 

Good  (the  Chief,) 

Society  (Political,  Capacity  of). 

Cames,  Lord.    (1606—1782.) 

1.  Elemente  of  CritieiMm,     1762. 

Beauty.    Custom.    Emotion.    Feeling.    Mode. 

2.  Eeeay  on  Liberty  and  Ifeeeeeity. 
Motive. 

Z.  ffittory  of  Man,    1774. 

Society. 
Kanapa. 

Atom.' 
Kant,  Immannel.    (1724—1804.)    (See  Hrndirioii,  MmaiL,  Hatwood.) 

1.  Critieiem  of  Pure  Reaeon,      (Haywood,  MeikUfohnJ)      Qrit,  de  la 

Raieon  Pure,     2d  Edit,     1848. 
Cognition.    Conception.    Ideal.    Metaphysics.    Methodology.    Pa- 
ralogism of  Pure  Reason.    Reason  and  Understanding. 

2.  Analyeie  of  K.  Critieiem  of  Pure  Reaeon,  by  the  Tranelator,    8ra 

Lond,  1844. 

Space.    Time. 
8.  Mitaphye,  dee  Mature, 

Utility. 

Absolute.  Abstraction.  ^Esthetics.  Amphiboly.  Analytics.  An.- 
tbropology.  Antinomy.  Apodeictie.  Apperception.  Apprehen- 
sion. A  priori.  Architectonic.  Association.  Autonomy.  Axiom. 
Belief.  Bonum  summum.  Catalepsy.  Category.  Causality. 
Causes  (Doctrine  of  final).  Certainty.  Concept  Contradiction. 
Deist.  Demonstration.  Dialectic.  Dogmatism.  Duration.  Bs* 
sence.  Faculties  of  the  Mind  (Classification  -of).  Form.  Idea. 
Immanent.  Imperative  (the  Categorical).  Indiscemibles  (Iden- 
tity  of).     Innate  (ideas).     Intuition.     Matter.     Maxim.     Modal- 
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Kavt,  ImmanQel. 

ity.  Motive.  Noogonie.  Noologists.  Nonmenoo.  Objeotire. 
Ontology.  Ontoesfl.  Perception.  Peifeetibilitj.  PoataUtek 
Practical.  Psychology.  Reason.  Schema.  Sensation.  Subject- 
ivism. Sablime  (The).  Saocession.  Theodicy.  Transcendent* 
Unconditioned.  Utility.  Virtue. 
Karslake. 

Aid*  to  Logic, 

Analogy  and  Example.    Cause.    Condition.    Demonstration.    Sci- 
ence. 
Kr^lkr,  John.    (1571—1631.) 

Inertia. 
KsRirius. 

Diuert,  in  Epieuri  Proleptin,     OatU  1786. 
Anticipation. 

KiDD. 

PrineipUt  of  Reatoning, 
Truth. 
KiNfl,  Archbishop.     (1650—1729.) 

Suay  on  Origin  of  EviL     TranikUed  hg  Law.    4(A  BdU,     Camhridg^f 
1758. 
A  priori  and  A  posteriorL    Evil.    Obligation. 
KiRiT,  Wm.     (1759—1850.) 

Bridgewater  Treatine  on  Mi9tor.  kahiU  and  inHinet9  »/  Animals,    td 
Edit.    1835. 
Instinct. 
Kirch  BR,  Athanasins.    (1601 — 80.) 

(EdipuM  (Eggptiaetu,    Fol,  Rom.    1652. 
Kabala. 

KlRWAM. 

Logic. 
Logic 
Kni6HT,  Payne. 

Enquiry  into  Prineipfct  of  Taatc, 
Beauty.    Taste. 
Knox,  Vieesimns.    (1752—1821.) 

Euayt.     {Work»,     7  vols.     8v%     Xoiitf.  1824.) 
Civility. 
Kraube,  C.  C.  F.    (1781—1832.) 
Absolute. 

Lab  ARTE. 

Hand-book  of  the  Middle  Age^ 
Naturalism. 
Lacousr^. 

Inet,  Pkiloe. 

Autotheists.    Factitious.    PanthekuL 
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LACTAXTins,  L.  0.  F.    (3d  and  4tfa  Cent) 

Divinm  Inttitutionea.     (Opera,  Par,  1748.) 
Religion.    Society. 
Ljeliob  and  BorUM$iu9;  or,  Thougku  on  the  Nature  and  ObJecU  of 
and  Oeniut,    Sdinb,  1782. 
Genias. 
Lafargb. 

Canses,  Occasional  (Doctrine  of). 
Lambert,  J.  H.    (1728-77.) 
Dat  Neue  Organon.     1763. 
Organ  on. 
Laplacb,  p.  S.    (1749—1827.) 

EMtai  Phil,  »ur  Ut  Probability.    5th  Edit, 

Chances  (Theory  of).    Method.    Testimony.    Theory. 

LAROMIQUlitRE. 

Attention. 

LATHAlf,  Dr. 

Ifatural  Hintory  of  Varietiei  of  Man,    Lond.  1830. 

Anthropology. 
Laitdbr,  T.  D.,  Sir.    (1784—1848.)    (See  Pbm»,  Sir  Uredale.) 

Beaaty. 
Lavater,  J.  C.    (1741—1801.) 

Phytiognomjf,    (TV.  6y  JTitnter.)    6  roU.  4to.    178t-08. 

Physiognomy.    Temperament. 
Law,  Edmund,  Bishop.    (1703-87.)    (See  King.) 

Innate. 
Law,  Rev.  WUliam.    (1688—1761.) 

Theosophism. 
Lb  Brun. 

Genias. 
Lb  Clerc,  John.    (1657—1786.) 

Bibliotk^ue  Ckoitie,    28  vols.    AmH.  1703-13. 

Atheism. 
Lb  Grard. 

iMtitut.  Philo9ophim,    1675. 

Extension.    IndiyiduaL 
Leibxits,  Godfrey  William.    (1646—1716.) 

1.  Opera  Omnia,    6  vols.  4to.     Otnev,  1768. 

2.  Optra  Philotophiea,    Berlin,  1840. 

3.  OEuvret  Biatoriquee.     Fol.     Hanovre,  1843. 

4  (Euvret  3fathimatiquet,     Berlin,  1849-50. 

5  (Euvre§  d^apria  lee  IfSS.  Originauae,      Tome  Premier,     JKdoi   JW 

Par.  1859. 
Anticipation.     Apperception.     Automaton.     Cause.     Oanaet  (final. 
Doctrine  of).    Conceiving.    Concept    Continuity  (Law  of).    Con- 
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IdiXBHiTi,  Qodfirey  William. 

tradietion.  Definition.  DeterminiBm.  Dynamisin.  EeleeUoisiDi 
Bmpiric.  Bssence.  Evil.  Force.  Harmony.  Hylozoism.  Ideai 
Identity  (personal).  Indefinite.  Indisoerniblefl  (Identity  of).  In< 
diyidnal.  Inertia.  Jnrispmdenoe.  Knowledge.  Monad.  Neces' 
rity  (Doo^xine  of).  Noogonie.  Noology.  Notions  (intuitive). 
Optimism.  Perceptions  (obscure).  Perfectibility.  Prescience 
Privation.  Psychology.  Reason  (determining).  Scientia  Media 
Soal.  Space.  Spontaneity.  SafBcient  Reason  (Doctrine  of) 
Tabula  Rasa.  Theodicy.  Theology.  Troth.  Ubiety.  Unity. 
Lrightoh,  Robert     (1613-84.) 

TheoUgieal  LeeturM.     TranslaUiL    Land,  1828. 
Reason.    Well-being. 
Lkland»  John.    (1691—1766.) 

View  o/Dei$tical  WnUn,    LotuL  1837. 
Deists.    Theism. 
Leldt. 

J)u  DimoH  de  SoeraU.    1880.    1860. 
Demon. 
Lexoinb,  a. 

A  Treati9€  on  HiracU*,    Sro.    Zomd,  1747. 
Miracle. 
Lksnbp. 

Memory. 

LEKMI51BR. 

•Vmi-  U  Droit, 

Jarispradeoee. 
Lbssino,  G.  E.    (1729-81.) 

Perfectibility. 
L'EsTRANGB,  Sir  Roger.    (1016—1704.) 

FabUi  of  jEtop  and  other  Emiuont  Jfythologirte,    FoL  JLomd,  1704 

Fable. 
Lkucippus.    (Bet  4th  and  6th  Cent  B.  C.) 

Atheism.    Atom.    Cosmogony.    Criterion.    Force. 
Lbwks,  G.  H. 

1.  Biographieal  ffi$t.  o/ Philotophy,    4  Tols.     1846. 
Acosmist    Belief.    Idealism. 

2,  Oomtfe  Pkiheoph^  of  Seioneee.    1  ToL    1858. 
Positivism. 

Lbwis,  Sir  G.  C. 

1.  On  the  Injiuenee  of  Authority  in  Mattere  of  Opiniom, 
Authority.    Fact    Opinion. 

2.  Methods  of  Oheervation  in  Pofitiee, 

Custom.    Law.    Rationale.    Scienoe.    Species.    StatieUos. 
85* 
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LnrDLBT. 

Introduction  to  Juritprudenee, 
Law. 
LiNOLST,  Bq  Fresnoj.     (1674 — 1765.) 

Bittoire  de  la  Philotoph,  ffermen,    3  vols.  12mo.     174S. 
Hermetic  Books. 
LiNN^us,  CbaB.    (1707-78.) 

Life. 
Linus. 

Gofimogony. 
Lipsius,  Jastus.     (1547 — 1606.) 

Manuduetio  ad  Stoieam  PkiloBoph,    4to«    Antw,  1664. 
Anticipation.    Stoics. 
Locks,  John.    (1632—1704.) 

Workt.    3  vols.  foL    London,  1714.    Stk  Sditton,  1777.     lOlA  KdiHamj 
1801. 

1.  An  Enay  eoneemxng  Human  Undentanding,  {Ibtk  Edit,  1760.) 
Combination  and  Connection  of  Ideas.  Combination  of  Ideas.  Con- 
sciousness. Custom.  Definition.  EDtbusiasm.  Error.  Esseneeu 
Eridonce.  Experience.  Extension.  Faculties  of  the  Mind  (Clas- 
sification of ).' Identical  proposition.  Identity.  Identity  (Personal). 
Idealogy.  Inference.  Innate  (Ideas).  Intuition.  Knowledge. 
Language.    Liberty  of  the  Will.    Maxim.    Memory.    Mode.    Na- 

'  tural.  Notion.  Perception.  Power.  Prejudice.  Probable.  Qua* 
lity.  Reason.  Beflection.  Relation.  Remembrance.  Society  (De- 
sire  of).  Space.  Substance.  Succession.  Suggestion.  Syllogism. 
Tabula  Rasa.  Testimony.  Thought  Time.  Unity.  Uuivenals. 
Volition.    Will.    WiL 

2.  Tkoughtt  concerning  Education,    9tk  Edit.  1732. 
Education. 

3.  A  Ditcourte  of  Miracle*. 
Miracle. 

4.  0/  tke  Conduct  of  the  Underefanding. 
Theology. 

5.  Life  by  Lord  King.    2d  Edit.    Lond,  1830. 
Obligation. 

Abstraction,  logical  (p.  10).  Analogy.  Antipathy.  Archetype. 
Association.  Axiom.  Body.  Casuality.  Causation.  Certainty. 
Choice.  Conception  and  Idea.  Conscience.  Continuity.  Dura- 
tion. Ecstasy.  Empiric.  Factitious.  Idea.  Idealist.  IHatioa. 
Noogonie.  Neology.  Observation.  Psychology.  Rattonalisai. 
Sanction.  Senses  (Reflex).  Sensism.  Soul. 
LilNGIHDB,  C.     (210—273.) 

Trinon  Magieum,     12mo.     Fram^,  1616. 
Maffifl. 
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LowMAK,  Moses.     (1680—1740.) 

Civil  Oovernmeut  of  the  Hthrewt.     Land,  1740. 
Theooracy. 
Lucretius,  0.  T.  (b.  B.  C.  96.) 
De  rerum  Natura. 

NaturaL     Saperstition. 
LuLLT,  Raymond  (1235—1315). 

Eabala.    Scholaatie. 
LuTBBR.     (1483—1546.) 

Psycbopasnyehism. 
Ltkll,  Sir  Charles. 

\,  Manual  of  Elementary  Otology.    Ath  Edit,     1862. 
2.  PrineipUe  of  Geology,    8<A  Edit,     1850. 
Species. 

Macaulat^  T.  B.  (1800-60). 

Eeeaye,    2d  Edit,     Lond,  1844. 
Apophthegm. 
Maccall,  WilliaDL 

Elemente  of  Individualiem,    8ro.     Lond,  1847. 
Individual. 
M'CosH,  James. 

1.  The  Method  of  the  Divine  Government,  Phyeieal  and  Moral,    Edinh, 

1850.    Zd  Edit,    1852.     &tk  Edit,    1856. 
Antimony.    Archetype.    Art    Conscioosness.     Innate.     Law.     Pro> 
ridenee. 

2.  Typical  Forme  and  Spec.  Bnde  in  Great,  {hyM.S  Dickie),  2d  Ed,  1857. 
Analogue.  Chance.  Classification.  Homologues.  Homotypes.  Imagi- 

nation  and  Memory.    Morphology.    Wit  and  Humour. 
Mackintosh,  James,  Sir  (1765—1832). 

1.  3fi9cellaneotu  Worke,     2d  Edit,     Lond.  1851. 
Observation. 

2.  Dieeertation  on  the  Progreee  of  Ethical  Philoeophy,      Encye,  Brit 

(  Whetoell) 
Emotion.    Eudemonism.    NaturaL    Theory.    Train  of  Thought 

3.  A  Diecouree  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Natione,     ( Worke,  161.) 
Jurisprudence. 

4.  On  the  Philoeophical  Geniue  of  Bacon  and  Locke,    ( ITor^,  147.) 
Critick.     Understanding.    Wisdom. 

Macrobius,  a.  T.  (mid.  of  Yth  Cent). 
Saturn, 
Custom. 
\c Vicar,  John  Q.,  D.  D. 

1.  The  Philoeophy  of  the  BeautifuL     Edinh,  1855. 
-^Esthetics. 

2.  Enquiry  into  Human  Nature.     8vo.     Edinh,  185S. 

Apperception. 
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Madav,  Martin  (1726—1813). 

Thelyphthora;  a  TrtaitM  on  /Vmolt  iliiM.     1780. 

Polygamy. 
Magindii. 

Life. 
Magi. 

Diuilism. 
Mahomet  (610—632). 

Fate. 
Maivonidbs  (1135—1206). 

De  More  Nevockim  {tr,  Bmtctorf).    Boiil,  1629. 

Sabaism. 
Maistrb  ds,  Coant  (1763—1821). 
Du  Pape. 

Theocracy. 
Major,  John. 

Commentary  on  ths  FiretBook  of  ike  Semteuoee,    1616. 

Theosophism. 
Malbbramchb,  Nicolas  (1638 — 1716). 

1.  Dela  rSekereke  de  la  viritL     8epi  idiU     4  vols.  12nio.     ParU,  1721 

{The  Search  after  Truth,  traneL  by  Taylor,     Oxford,  1694.) 
Anthropomorphism.    Causes  (Occasional,  Doctrine  of ).    Brror.    StIL 
Excluded  Middle.     Passions.    Perfeotibility.    Prejudice. 

2.  Entretiena  Mitaphyeiquee. 
Optimism. 

3.  TraU4  de  Morale,    BoUerd,  1684. 
Order. 

Psychology.    Reason.    Spiritualism. 
Mamm ERTUB,  Claudianns  (Flour.  470). 

Immateriality. 
Mandbyille,  B.  (1670—1733). 

Benevolence. 
Mareb  (Illd  Cent  A.  D.)  and  MAHiORXAHt. 

A  priori.    Dualism.    EriL 
Mansbl. 

1.  Prol.  Logic 

Conceiving.  Concept  Definition.  Faculties  of  the  Mind  (Classii- 
oation  of ).  Induction.  Intuition.  Judgment  Law  and  Form. 
Matter.    Metaphysics.    Ontology.    Syllogiim.    Thought 

2.  Aldrich,  v>ith  Note;     1849. 
Definition.     Intention. 

8.  ^»  Examination  of  Mr,  Mauriee'e  Theory  of  a  flx^d  etaie  omt  o/ 
time. 

Eternity. 

4.  Lecture*  oh  the  PhUoeophy  of  Kant, 

Infinite.     Phenomenon. 
Absolute.     Abstract.     Acosmist 
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IfAHUBL  DB   PhiLOAOPBIB,    X   l'uSAGB  DB   CoLLBGBi.     P^ri§,  1846. 

Reminiscence.    Theodicy.     Utility. 
Maush. 

PrelimimmTf    Bmajf   to   €Mtrid^§  Aid»   f  JUjleeiiofi.      (See  Coui* 
ridgb). 
Speculation. 
Martin,  Saint 

Pnenomtology.    ^•oflophasm. 
Martiiv,  T.  H. 

Phitbtophie  Sptritualittt  dt  la  Natm,    2  imsL.    Pmr,  1849. 
Nature  (Philoflopkjof ). 
Martixius. 

Person. 
Mattbr,  J.  (b.  17»1). 

1.  Hut,  CritiquM  dm  OnotH^itm^  8  Turn,    ParU,  1843. 
Manicheism. 

2.  BUtoir^  d€  tm  PktUtoph.  dmn»  m»  Mapportu  avee  Riligion.     Pari§, 

1854. 
Understanding. 
Mauricb. 

Moral  and  MetaphynMU  PhiUfopky, 
AcroamaticaL      BlaoticisBL      Entelechjr.       Btemity.       Seonndum 
Qoid. 
Maticb,  Z. 

Notion. 
Mato,  H.  (d.  1850). 

Catelepsy. 
Mbiklbjohh. 

Trantl,  of  Ka fie t  CritMnn  of  Pm  Beaton,  with  irot€$. 
Apperception.    Apprehension.    Ideal    Opinion. 
Mbinbrs,  C.  (1747—1810). 
Milanget. 
Apathy. 
Mbjbrds  (1662). 
Neology. 
Mrlancthoit,  Philip  (1497—1568). 

Opera,    ( Ifirtem.  1601.    BrtttehmokUr.    28  ▼olg.    1889—1880.) 

Enteleeby. 
Meuto  (ab.  177). 

Anthropomorphism. 
Mbndblssohh  (1729-86). 

iBstheties. 
Mbrcibr. 

De  la  Perfeetihilili  Humaxn:     8to.     ParU  1848. 
Perfectibility. 
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HiOHASL  Ahgklo  (1475— -1564). 
Qeniiu. 

HXCHBLBT. 

Examen  Critique  de  la  Mitaph.  tPAriOoU.    8to.    Par,  186C 
MiCKiBWiTZ,  Adam. 

Tradition. 
Mill,  James  (1778—1836). 

AnalyM  of  the  Phenomena  of  tke  Human  Mind,    Lond.  1829. 
Ideation.     Will. 
Mill,  John  Stnart,  Dr. 

1.  A  Syetem  of  Logic,  ratiocinative  and  inductive,    Zd  Ed,    2  TOla.  8r(v 

Lond.  1851. 
Attribnte.    Body.    Category.    Chanoe.    Classification.    Combination. 
Connotatiye.    Copula.    Dedoetion.    Definition.   Ethnology.   Fim«« 
iion.    Indacdon.    Judgment.    Law.    HyBtieism.    Korm.    Oppo- 
sition (in  Logic).    Ratioeination.    Reasoning. 

2.  Eeeaye  on  eome  UneettUd  Queetione  of  Political  Economy,  Lond.  1844. 
Experience.    Idea  (228).    Science. 

MiLTOif,  John  (1608-74). 

1.  Proee  Works  (St,  John),    b  yds.     Lond.  1848-53. 

2.  Poetical  Worke  {Brydgee),    6  vols.    Lond,  1835. 
Antinomy.     Capacity.    Education.    Fancy.    Idea. 

MiSHMA  (commenced  ab.  B.  C.  30). 

Eabala. 
Moffat. 

Study  of  ^ethetice,     Cincinnati,  1856. 
Genius.    Poetry.    Tact    Talent 
MoLiitRB  (1622—1675). 

Femmee  Savantee,    1692. 
Reason. 
MoLfRA.  (1535—1601)  and  Molikists, 

Apathy.    Scientia  Media. 
MOLltOR,  J.  F. 

Philoeophie  de  la  Tradition,     8yo.     Parte,  183*^ 
Tradition. 
MOKBODDO  (1714r-79). 

Ancient  Jfetaphyeiee.    3  yols.     Edinh.  1^79. 

Being.      Capacity.      Category.      Cause,      t^ntingont      Disonrsnn 
Enteleohy.    Fancy.    Form.    Habit     Intellect     Matter.     Meta- 
physics.   Mind.   Part   Philosophy.   Prtsdicate.   Priyation.   Spac« 
Time.     Whole. 
2.  Origin  and  Progreee  of  Language.    %d  Edit,    6  yols.     Edinh.  ITM, 
Category.    Grammar. 
MOBTAIORB  (1533—92). 

Laughter.    Scepticism. 
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MoMriiioNT. 

Qrammaire  Oiniral  on  Philoiophie  de»  Langue;  2  torn.  8?o.  Par.  1846. 
Orammar. 
Mohtbsquibu,  Charles  de  Secondat,  Baron  of  (1689—1655). 
'     I.  L'Etpnt  de  loii.     {CEuvre;    7  vols.    Amfterd.  1777,) 

2.  Do.  trantL  by  Nugetit,     2d  Edit.     Lond,  1752. 
Classification.    JurisprudeDoe.    Justice.    Law.    Sarage. 

MoRR,  Henry,  D.D.  (1614-87). 

1.  Theological  Worke.    Folio.     Lond,  1708. 

%.  Collection  of  Philoeopkieal  Writing;    4th  Edition.     Folio.     London^ 
1712. 

3.  Enchiridion  ethieum,    Anut.  1695. 
Bntbnsiasm. 

4.  A  Brief  Diecouree  of  Enihnaiawi,     {Philoe,  Writinge,) 
Existence.     God. 

5.  Antidote  againtt  Atheiem,     (Do.) 
Justice.     Physiognomy. 

6.  Conjeetura  Oabbalietiea,    Fol.   Lond.  1673.   (And  Philoe.  Writinge.) 

7.  Immortality  of  Soul,  at  demonstrated  front  Nature  and  Eeaeon.  (Do.) 
Anima  Mundi*    ArohsBus.    Causality.    Economics. 

MoRR,  Thomas,  Sir  (1480—1535). 
Workee.     FoUo.     1557. 

Antecedent.     Sophism. 
MooRB,  Thomas  (1779—1852). 

Idea.     Notion.     Proyerb. 
MORBLL,  J.  D. 

1.  Element*  of  Pegehology,     8ro.     Lond.  1853. 

Faculties  of  Mind  (Classif.  of  ).    Knowledge.    Life.    Sensation. 

2.  Hietory  of  Philoeophy. 
Identism. 

3.  Speeulat,  Philoe,  of  Europe  in  19th  Cent,  1846. 
Occasion.    Origin. 

4.  Philotoph,  Tendeneiee  of  the  Age,    8vo.    Lond,  1848. 
Philosophy.    Positinsm.    Reason.    Tradition.    WilL 

5.  Philoeophy  of  Religion,     1849. 
Reason  and  Understanding. 

6.  Mancheeter  Papere, 
Imminence. 

Anthropology.    Automaton.    Dogmatism.    Scholastic  Philosophy. 
Morgan. 

On  the  Trinity  of  Plato, 
Soul. 
MoBTOR,  S.  G.|  Dr. 

Crania  Awiericana.    FoL    Phil.  1839. 
Species. 
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MosHRiv,  J.  L.     (1695—1755.) 

JSceUtiatical  HiHory,    Tr.  by  Murdoch    EdiL  2y  Soawua.    i  rola.  Sroh 
Lond.  1841.     (Beid,  1848.) 
Rosiornoiant. 
M0LLBR,  J.  G.  (Balle). 

Bildung  «.  Otbrauii^  <2.  WorUt  BMgio,    Sludieu  «.  Kritik^m*    1886* 
Religion. 
MuLLERy  Jalias. 

Chrittinn  Doctrine  of  Siu.     Tr.hg  PaUrfwrd,    ^cltn(.  1852. 
SpeottlatioD. 
MoRiLLo  (1618-^2). 

Geoius. 
Murray,  Hugh  (1779—1846). 

Enqviriet  rfpeeting  the  Ohmrcteter  of  Nattone  and  the  ProgrtM  ^  9^ 
eiety,     Edinb.  1808. 
Savage  and  barbarous. 

Nkmbsiub.    (End  of  4th  Cent) 

De  Natura  Homini;     Antw.  1565.     Tr,  by  Wither,  1636. 
Immateriality.     Psychology. 
Nbo-Platonicians.    (See  Alexandria,  School  of). 
Nkwtok,  Sir  Isaac.     (1642—1727.) 

Optra,    {Horeley,)    5  Tols.    4to.    Lond,  1779-85. 

Analysis.    Eternity  of  God.     Genius.     Induction.     Instioct      la- 
▼ention.    Matter.    Sensorium.    Space.    Synthesis.    Theory. 
Nicbphorus,  Blemmydes.    (13th  Cent) 
Science. 

NiBMKIBR,    J.  B. 

DUtert,  de  Stoic  Apotheia,    4to.    Betmm,  1679. 
Apathy. 

NoMIIfALIBTB. 

Conceptnalism.    Nominalism.    Beholastioib 
KoRRis,  John.    (1657—1711.) 

E99ay  towarde  the  Theorg  of  iho  Ideal  or  InteUigihU  World.    1  Toki 
8vo.    Lomd,  1701-4. 
Instinct.    Notion. 
North. 

Plutarch,     (Tranelat,) 
Sophism. 

NOTBS  AND  QOBRtBS.      1857. 

Reminiscence. 

OcoAM,  William  (d.  1347),  and  Oecamistl. 
Nominnlism.     Objective.     Spedet. 
DcBLLUs,  Luoaniis.    (Abont  500  B.  OL) 
IIcf2  roD  vdvTosm 
Entelecfay. 
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OcBiRDS,  Bernardus.    (1487 — 1564). 
Polygamy. 

9LDP1BLD. 

£99af  towartU  the  Improwewtent  of  Keawon,    8to.    Land,  17C7. 

Conoeption  and  Imagination.     Essenoe.     Existence  ani  Esaene^ 
Innate.    Person.    Sign. 
Oltmpiodorus.    (About  A.  D.  601 0 
Commentary  on  the  Phmdo  of  Plato, 
Keminiseenee. 
Orciahicibts. 
Life. 
Oriobh.    (185—254.) 

Cotttra  Celwum,    {Sptneer,)     Oantah.  1658. 
Sfloterie.    Innate  Ideae. 
Orphbub. 

Cosmogony.    Theology. 
OswALB,  Dr. 

Appeal  to  Common  Senwe  in  bekal/ o/  BtKgion, 
Common  Sense. 
OwBK,  Prof. 

On  the  Archetype  and  Homolog.  of  (he  Vertehr,  SkeleL    1848. 
Homologne.    Morphology. 

OWKH. 

Perfectibility. 
OxPORD  (English  Priie  Essays  for).    185(k 
£e»ay  on  Oomparattpe  Mythology, 
Myth. 

PAPPi,  Mons. 

Sftr  la  SeneihilitS. 

Noology.    Sensation  and  Perception. 
Palbt,  William.     (1743—1805.) 

1.  Worke,    4  vols.  8 to.     Loud,  1838. 

2.  Natural  Theology.     Uth  Edit.     Lond,  1819. 

Automaton.     Causes,  Final  (Doctrine  of).     Cnmnlative  Argument. 
Design.     Instinct    Law. 

3.  PrineipUe  ef  Moral  and  Political  Philoeophy.    Uth  EdiL     1808. 
Assent.    Contract.    Divorce.    Expediency  (Doctrine  of).    Obliga* 

tion.    Person.    Polygamy.     SanctioD.     Utility. 

4.  Bvideneee  of  Chrietianity,     7th  Edit,     Loud.  1800. 
Apophthegm.     Contract,     Cumulative  Argument. 

Parckouckb. 

Dietionnaire  dee  Proverhee% 

Proverbs. 
Pabacblbvb.    (1493—1541.) 

Anima  mondL    Arcbseus.    Maeroeorm.    Theosophism* 

86  3P 
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Parmbnides.    (b.  ab.  536  B.  C.) 

Criterion.     Motion. 
Parr,  Samuel,  Dr.    (1747—1825.) 

1.  £t»ay  on  the  Sublime.     Worke.    8  yols.  8vo.     Lond.  1828. 
Sublime. 

2.  Sequel  to  the  printed  Paper,    2d  Edit.    Lond.  1792. 
Theorj. 

Pascal,  Blaise.    (1623—1662.) 

Treatiee  of  a  Vacuum.     (Euvree,    (5  Tols.  8to.,  d  la  Jffaye.    1779.)  ▼.4 
Perfectibility. 
Pasqdalis,  Martinei.   (d.  1779.) 

Pneumatology. 
PATitrcius. 

Trauelation  of  Philoponue. 
Metaphysics. 
Paul. 

Analyeie  of  ArietotWe  Blhice. 
Ends.     Method, 
Pauuciaks. 

A  priori. 
Patnb,  George. 

Elemenu  of  Mental  and  Moral  Seiettee,    Zd  EdiL     1845. 
Conscience. 

PJSBMAITS. 

Introd.  ad  PMloeoph.    12mo.    Lovan.  1840. 

Analysis  and  Synthesis.     Art     Attribafe.      Ethics.     Ez!steDe«b 
Philosophy.    Whole. 

P^RB,  CONSEILS  D'uN  SCR  L'EdUOATIOH. 

Education. 
Pbripatbtics. 

Form.    Idea. 
Pbtbrsbn. 

Testimony. 
Petronius. 

Scholastic 
Philo  JuDiBDs.    (1st  Centary.) 

Opera.    Mangeff.    2  vols.  foL    Lfmdon,  1742.    Pfeiffm^,    5  rola.  8v«h 
BrL  1785. 
Ecstasy.    Space.    Syncretism. 
Philon. 

Academics. 
Phtloponus.    (See  Patriciitb.) 

PlOCOLOMIMBUS. 

Philomph.  de  Moribue,  Franeof,    1588 
Chance.    Reminiscence. 
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PicDS,  J.  Paris. 

Oabaliatarwm  JSMeeUara  Ohtemrioraqut  DogmaUu    12nio.    FciMt  16(M. 
Eabala. 
PiBRROir.    (Seo  Zbyobt.) 

Introd,  d  la  M^taphy;  trAr%9tot€f  1840. 
Contradiction. 
Plato  (B.  G.  430—^47)  and  Platonists. 

Opera.    Franc  1602.    11  Tola.  8to.    LotuL  1826.    10  ToU.    StaUhamm, 

1.  Bepubliea  mm  dejiuto. 

Criterion^    Jiutioe.    Method.    Myth.    Sooi«tj  (Desira  of). 

2.  Oonvitfium  tive  de  amore. 
Demon. 

3.  Oratylut,  tive  de  recta  nominum  ratins. 
Grammar  (Universal). 

4.  PhmdOf  «t«e  de  animo, 
Immortalitj  (of  the  Soul). 

6.  Ttmmue  eive  de  NaUmra, 

Life.    Myth.    Privation.    Soholastio  Philosophy.    8oaI,  Spirit,  Mind 
and  Syllogism. 

6.  OorgioMf  eive  de  Shetoriech 
Myth. 

7.  Pfotafforae,  eive  Sophietm. 
Society  (Desire  of ). 

Academics,  ^stheties.  AnimaMandL  Apology.  Atheism.  Beanty. 
Cardinal  Virtues.  Gaose.  Demiurge.  Dichotomy.  Eclecticism. 
Empiric.  Enthusiasm.  Epicurean.  Esoteric  Eternity.  EviL 
Form.  Idea.  IdeaL  Metempsychosis.  Mind.  Morality.  Mys- 
ticism. Nature  or  Force  (Plastic).  Neology.  Notion.  Number. 
Passions.  Pneumatology.  Propriety.  Prudence.  Reason.  Rea- 
son (Impersonal).  Reminiscence.  Same.  SouL  Tabula  Rasa. 
Theory.  Universal. 
Pleasusbs  op  Litbbaturb.    12mo.    Lond.  1851. 

Genius.    Method.    Taste. 
Plrthoh. 

Gardinal  Virtues. 
Plimt.    (2S— 79.) 

TraneL  by  Holland.    2  vols,  folio.  1601. 

Gymnosophist.    Memoria  Technica.    Sympathy. 
PLonirus.    (205—270.) 

Oper.  Pkiloeoph.  Omn.     Libr,  LIV.    Fol.     Baeilt  1580. 
JBstheties.    Gategory.    Demiurge.    Ecstasy.    Hylozoism. 
Plutarch,    (d.  ah.  A.  D.  120.) 

1.  Opera.    2  vols.  fol.     Pari9,  1624. 

2.  7^0  Pkiloeopky  commonly  called  the  Morale.    Tr,  by  Holland.    Lond, 

1657. 
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Plutarch. 
«    3.  Dialogue  on  ike  Demon  of  3oorate§t 

4.  Z>e  Fato. 

5.  0/  Brotherly  Zove. 

Aeroamatieal.  Apophthegm.    DemoD.  Bnthnsuura.  PaUliam.  Zdmtk 
Potential.    Soul.    SyneretisiB. 
PococK,  Bdw.     (1604—1691.) 

Specimen  BitL  Arab,    4to.     Oxford,  1649. 
Sabaism. 

POOOCKB. 

India  in  Greece. 
Myth. 
PoiRBT,  Peter.    (1646—1719.) 

The  Divine  (Economy,  written  origin,  in  Frenek,    6  Tolt.  8to.     LomA 
1713. 
MyBticiam. 
PouoNAO,  Melehoir  de,  CardinaL    (1661 — 1741.) 

Anti'Lneretine,  ttM  de  Deo  «f  Ifaturq,    Lond,  1751. 
Instinct. 
PoLTBius.    (B.  C.  203—123.) 

Hietoriarum,    3  Tolfl.  8vo.     X«tfM.  1764. 
Occasion. 
Pope,  Alexander.    (168S— 1744.) 

Worke  {Roeeoe).    8  rols.  Sro.    ZoncC.  1846. 

Apathy.    Genial.    Merit    Philanthropj.    Rationale 

PORDAQE. 

Mystieism. 
PoRPHTRY.    {2Z% — 804.; 

1.  SeUei  Worhe.     Tranel.  hg  Taglor,    Lond,  1823. 

2.  Introd,  ad  Cfategor, 

Arbor  porphyriana.     Differenee.     Bettasy.     Bsoterie.    IndiTid«al 
Realism. 
PoRTKUs,  B.    (1731—1808.) 

Worke.    6  Tols.  8yo.    Zond.  1816. 
Apprehension.    Immortality. 
Port  Rotalistb. 

Logiaa  eive  Are  Oogitandi.     E,  tertia  edit,  in  LaL  vtre.     Lond.  1874. 
Academies.    Category.    Conception  and  Imagination.     ConeepUoa 
and  Idea.    Definition.    Dirision.     Bxtension   (Logical).    J«d^ 
ment    Msthod.     Mode.     Quantity.     Reasoning. 
PosTBy  Edward,  M.  A. 

Introdne.  to  Poeter.  Analyt,  of  ArietoUe.     1850. 
Contradiction.    Dialectics.    Organon. 
PoTAMOB,  of  Alexandria. 
Bdecticism. 
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POWSALL. 

InUlUetwil  Phytiet, 
Space. 
Price,  Richard.    (1723— 1Y91.) 

1.  A  Review  of  the  principal  Queetione  and  Dijlcuhiee  in  Morale,    4  to. 

Lond,  1758. 
Fitness.    Impossible.     Merit. 

2.  Lettere  on  Materialiem  and  Philoeophieal  Neeeeeitjf, 
Argumentation.    Beauty.    Materialism.    Perfectibility.    Beetltndsk 

Rule.    Sensibles.    Testimony. 
PRICB,  Sir  Uvedale. 

On  the  Piciureeqne,  with  Eeeay  on  TatU  6y  Sir  T.  L.  Dick.    8ro.    1841. 
Beauty.     Picturesque. 
Prichard,  Dr.  J.  C.    (1786—1846.) 

Natural  Nietory  of  Man.     Lend,  1843. 
Species. 
Pribbtlby,  Joseph.    (1733—1804.) 

1.  Examination  of  Reid^  Beattic,  and  Oeioald.     Lond.  1775. 
Credulity.     Instinct. 

2.  I>ieqttisitione  on  Matter  and  Spirit/  Three  Dieeertatione  on  the  Doetr^ 

of  Materialiem  and  Philoeophieal  Neceeeity.    Lond.  1778.    Birm^ 

1782. 
LiberUrian.    Materialism.    Perfectibility.    Psychology.    WilL 

pRisciAir.    (4th  Cent) 

Scholastic  Philosophy. 
Protagoras. 

Certainty.    Criterion.    Empiric 
Ptolbmy.    (Born  A.  D.  70.) 

Oeographim.     Lib.  XIU.     Eeeend.  1835-44. 

Theory. 

PUFFBNDORF,  S.      (1631—1694.) 

De  officio  hominU  et  dvie.    (Johneon.)    2d  Edit,    Lond,  1737. 
Jurisprudence.    Law^    Nature. 
Purpose,  The,  op  Existbhcb.    12mo.    1850. 

Soul.    Spirit    Mind,  etc. 
PoRSUiT  OF  Khowlbi>9b.    Weekly  VoL  31. 

Hypothesis. 
Ptbrho.    (About  340  B.  C.) 

Scepticism. 
Pttbagoras.    (B.  C.  686—606). 

Anima  mundL     Cardinal  virtues.     Categories.     Dualism.    Eclecti« 
eism.     Idea.    Intellect    Mathematics.    Metempsycooais.    Kature 
or  Force  (Plastic).    Number.    Philosophy.    Psycbism.    Reason, 
Soal. 
86* 
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PTTHAGOREAirB. 

Caate.     Criterion.     Deontologj.     Enteleebj.    Bsoierie  and  Bso- 
terio.    Justice.    Priration. 

QuADins. 

DUputatto  tHtum  iUttd  Sioie,  parad<Mtan  wtfi  r^s  Ara^dec  txp^ndtmu.  4lab 
Sedinu  1720. 
A  path  J. 
QvADRATUs.    (Aboat  A.  D.  125.) 

Apologia  fraffmentum,     {Orahe  SpioiUg,  JL  125.) 
Apology. 
QuKSNB,  Mone. 

LeUrf  9ur  U  Ptgekinu,     Syo.     Pwri»,  1852. 
Psychism. 
QuiifTiLiAN.    (A.  D.  42—122.) 

Allegory.      Argument      Art      Memoria  Teebniea.      Peretptioih 
Soholastio. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter.    (1552—1618.) 

Hi9t.  of  tU  World.    1614.    (ITorb.    8  yoU.  8to.    (^.1829.) 

Magic 
Ramibts. 

Argument 
Ramsbt,  Allan.     (1685—1758.) 

SeaU  ProvtrU.    1736.    ( Worha.    2  Tolf.  8to.    Lomd,  1808.) 

Proverb. 
Ramus,  Peter.    (1515—1572.) 

iMtitut.  DiaUetiem,    Libr.  Duo.     Gantah,  1611. 

Diofaotomy. 
Raphabl.    (1483—1520.) 

Genius. 
Rassow,  Hermann. 

Art9toteli§  de  iVbliont*  Definitione  Doetrintu    BeroL  1, 48. 

Intellect 
Rationalists.    (See  Sensationalists,  Ancient.) 
Rattray. 

Antipathy. 
Rataisson,  M.  Felix. 

1.  £§9ai  tur  la  Mitapiytique  d^Ari§toU.    8yo,     Par.  1838. 
Esoteric.    Form. 

2.  Dt  FHabUude.    8v3.     Par,  1838. 
Habit 

Rat,  John.    (1628—1705.) 

Compute  Collect,  of  JEnglith  Proverb$,  aha  Scatekf  Se,     (Ba^antr.)     Sfl 
JSdit,     Lond.  1813. 
Prorerbs. 
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Rbalibt. 

Conoeptualism.    Nominal  um. 
Rkgis,  p.  S.  (1632—1707). 

S^ttime  de  la  Philotopkie.    3  vols.  4to.     Par.  1690. 

Causes  (Oceuional,  Doctrine  of). 
Krid,  Thomas  (1710—1795). 

1.  Inquiry  tnto  the  Human  Mind  on  til«  PrineipU*  of  Common  SenM, 

(1763.) 
Credality.      Ego.     Exporimentum  Gruels.      Extension.      Idealism. 
Language.    Reason.    Relation.     Sign.    Testimony.    Truths. 

2.  Ettayt  on  ike  Intelieetual  Powere,     (1785.) 

Causation.  Common  Sense.  Conceiving.  Conception  and  Imagina- 
tion. Conceptualism.  Conscience.  Consent  (Argument  from  Uni- 
yertal).  Egoism.  Extension.  Faculty.  Feeling.  Oenerallzation. 
*  Qrammar  (Universal).  Grandeur.  Habit  Hypothesis.  Idea. 
Identity.  Immanent.  Immaterialism.  Impression.  Induction. 
Idol.  Judgment  Knowledge.  Matter.  Memory.  Novelty.  Ope- 
rations (of  the  Mind).  Perception.  Prejudice.  Principles.  Pro- 
bable. Quality  (Occult).  Reflection.  Relation.  Sensation.  Senti- 
ment and  Opinion.  Space.  Species.  States  (of  Mind).  Time. 
Train  of  Thought     Truths.     Universols. 

5.  Eeeaye  on  the  Active  Powere.     (1788.) 

Approbation.  Conscience.  Credulity.  Design.  Disposition.  Habit 
Imitation.  Impulse.  Instinct  Liberty.  Macrocosm.  Monad. 
Motive.  Nature  (Course  or  Power  of ).  Power.  Rectitude.  Right 
Scientia  (Media).  Sufficient  Reason  (Doctrine  of).  Temperament 
Utility.  Will. 
4.  Account  of  Arietotle'e  Logic.     (1774.) 

Definition.  Distinction.   Division.  Prssdicate.  Proposition.  Sophism. 
Soul.     Syllogism. 

6.  Correepondenee,     (1764 — 1793.) 

Choice.     Immanent     Libertarian.     Motive.     Power.     States   (of 
Mind).     Univocal  Words.    WUL 

6.  Eeeay  on  Quantity, 
Quantity. 

7.  Worke.     Preface^  Ifote»f  and  Supplementary  Dieeertatione,   by  Sir 

William  Bamilton,  (bth  Ed.  1858.) 
Abstraction  (Psychological).  Do.  (Logical).  iBsthetics.  Affections. 
Ambition.  Apperception.  Appetite.  Association.  Attention. 
Axiom.  Beauty.  Belief.  Benevolence.  Capacity.  Causality. 
Causes  (Final,  Doctrine  of ).  Common  Sense  (the  Philosophy  of ). 
Conception  and  Idea.  Empiric.  Enteleohy.  Fetlchism.  Idealist 
Imagination.  Law.  Law  and  Cause.  Notion.  Objective.  Pri- 
mary. Psychology.  Rationalism.  Sensation  and  Perception 
Subject  (Object)    Veracity. 
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Rblationalist. 

Conceptualism. 
Kbucblin,  or  Capnio  (1454 — 1622). 

De  Arte  CabaliHxea,    Libri  tres.  foL    HagMU  1517. 
Kabala. 
Reyiew,  Edinburg.     (1844,  1850). 

Absolute  (5).    Enthjmeme.    Etbnognphj.    Intention.    ObMiralioik 
Opinion.     Realism. 
Rktibw,  North  British   (No.  27), 

Conception  and  Idea. 
Rkyibw,  Quartbult. 

Consilience.    Deduction.    Diroroe.    Induction  (Prinoiplei  of). 
Reynolds,  Joshua,  Sir  (1723-92). 

DUeour9€»  on  Painting f  delivered  to  the  Studente  of  the  JBoyai  Aeadtmjf. 
(1771-82.)     Lotid,  1839. 
Taste. 

RlOHTERDS. 

1.  Dieeertatio  de  Oyniete,     (1701.) 
Cynic. 

2.  De  Ideit  Platonie, 
Idea. 

RiTTBR,  H.  (b.  1791). 

1.  Geechichte  der  PhiloeopMe.     12  Yoli.  8to.     ffamh,  1836-53. 

2.  ffietory  of  Ancient  Pkiloeopky,  trafuUUed  iy  Morrietm,    4  Yols.  8yo. 

Lond.  1846. 
Esotorio.    Will. 

RlYIUB. 

Cause. 
RoBiNBT,  J.  B.  R.  (1735—1820). 
Traits  de  la  Ifature. 
Naturalism. 
Robinson. 
^udoxa. 
Apodeictio. 
RosisoN,  John  (1739—1805). 

Proof e  of  a  Conepiraey  againet  AU  Religione  amd  OonemmemU  ef  Mm 
rope,  carried  on  in  Meeting*  of  Free-MoBone,  lUuminati,  amd  JRmad' 
ing-Societiee.    4th  Edit     Lond,  1798. 
Illuminati. 
Rochefoucauld  (1613-80). 

Moral  Rejlee,  and  Maxime.     Lond.  1706. 
Benevolence.     Maxim. 
RoQBRS,  Samuel  (1762—1856). 
Table  Talk.    Lond.  1866. 
Testimony. 
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RoLLiir,  ChArlM  (1661—1741). 

Maximt. 

•  •  • 

Maxim. 

ROMAM   LAW. 

Equity. 
BoussRACT,  J.  J.  (1712-78). 

CoHtrat  Social.    ((Euvres.    27  Toll.  8to.    Pari§,  1824-28.) 

Sensation.     Theocracy. 

ROUSSELOT. 

J^iu<U«  <fe  la  Philotophie  dan*  U  Moytn  Age,   8  tom.  8to.    Parit,  185<^t 

Scbolnstie. 

ROTKR-COLLABD.      (SoO  COLLARD.) 

Ruse,  Benj.,  Dr.  (1746—1813). 

1.  Medical  Inquirie§.     Pkilad.  1793. 
Assooitttion. 

2.  luq.  into  the  Injlnenct  of  Pkyne.  Cauef  upon  iht  Moral  Faadtff  (•« 

the  ZdediL  of  kit  Med.  Inq.    4  ToU.  8to.)     1809. 
Conscience. 
RoTiiiBRFORTH,  Thom.  (1712-71). 

InetitHtee  of  Natnral  Law  f   LecL  <m  OroHu^  ds  Jmr9,      2  Tob.  8^0. 
Cambr.  1754-^6. 
Jurisprudence.     Utility. 

Saiht  Hiliarr,  Barth^lemy. 
De  la  Logique  d^AriUote. 
Organ  on. 
8AI88KT,  J^mile. 

Art.  Matiiref  «n  Diet,  dee  Seien.  PkiL 
Matter. 
Salyiamus  (390—484). 

De  Onbernat.  Dei,  et  Jueto  prmtMtiqfte  ^,  Judicio,    Ogon.  1633.  AUhorp* 
1611.     Tratul.  Lond.  1700. 
Scholastie. 
Sanchrz,  Fr.,  or  Sanctius  (d.  1632). 

Traetatme  de   mHltum  nohili  et  prima  unutereali  eeientia,  quod  nihil 
ecitur.     4to.     Lyone,  1581. 
Skepticism. 
Saudbrson,  Rob.,  Bp.  (1587—1662). 

1.  De  Oblig.  ConecientieB.  Prmlectionee  decern,  Oxon,  1672.   Lond,  1696 

(noiiktraueLby  Wkewell,  IS51). 
Obligation. 

2.  De  Juramenti  Obligatione.     Lond.  1696. 
Nature.     Obligation.     Predicate. 

Barxamcs. 

Tractatio   de  eeeundie   Intentionibua  eeemmdum  doctritHiu  SeeU*     ifal 
UreeUie.  1622. 
Intention. 
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Sayart. 

Smr  la  Certihtd^,     1847 
Certain  fcy. 
Bationt. 

Sg9time  df  Jieeki9, 
Law. 
Sat,  John  Baptist  (1767—1832). 

CoHr»  Complet  d'Econom  Poltt.  pratHfue.    6  Toll.  8yo.    1829. 
by  Printep.    Loud,  1821. 
Society. 
SciiKLLiNO,  F.  W.  T.  (b.  1775). 

Potitiv,  Philotoph.  d.  Offenharung,     1842. 

Absolute.  Pathetics.   AnimamandL   Atbeism.    Idealiam.   Idoitim 
Indiflferentism.    Intuition.    Life.     SouL 
Schiller,  F.  (1769—1805). 

Work$.     10  rots.     Stuttgart,  1844. 
Perfectibility. 
ScBLBGBL,  Fred.  Ton  (1722 — 1829). 

Philosophy  of  Lift,    (Morrison,)    Lond,  (Bohn)  1847. 
Theology. 

SCHMID. 

Dictionnaire  ponr  genrir  awe  icritM  d^  Kant,     (1798). 
Concept 
Schmidt,  Car. 

E—ai  tur  U§  Mytiquf  dm  Quatonilms  tiieU.     Slra»hwrg,  1888. 

Mysticism. 

ScHOOLUBIf. 

Consciousness.    Essenoe.    Eternity. 
Schubert,  G.  H. 

Ge»ehiekte  df  Lthant.    3  Tols.     Ltipa.  1808. 
Soul. 

SCHULTZ. 

Life. 
ScHWBfiLBR,  Albert 

Hittory  of  Philosophy  in  EpiUmt,  tramlaisd  by  Seelyt.     Id  XdiHoL 
New  Tork,  1856. 
Actual.    Metaphysicf.    Stoies. 
Scorr,  John  (1638—1694). 

1.  Workt,     6  Tols.  8to.     Oxford,  1826. 

2.  The  Chrittian  Lift,  from  iU  Beginning  to  its  OonnmmaHon  in  Olorp 

5  Tols.  8to.     Land,  1712. 

Tendency. 
gcOTT,  Walter  (1771—1882). 

Genius.    Reminiseenee. 
ScoTisTS.    (See  Schoolmbit.) 
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SooTDS,  Joannes  Erigena  (d.  886). 

Dz  divinoue  Natura,    Lib.  Y.    Ed.  Gale,     Oonm.  1681.    7oL 
Scholastic. 

Bbdowick,  Prof.  Adam. 

DUeourae  an  the  SludiM  of  the  Unieereiiy*    2d  Edit,    Oamhridge,  1834. 
With  add,  andprel,  dieo,    bth  Edit,  1850. 
Tabala  Rasa. 

8  BILE  R. 

The  Witdom  of  the  Street;  or  the  Meaning  and  Uee  of  Oermau  Pro^ 
verba,     Augeburg,  1816. 
Proverb. 

SbldbNi  John.     (1584—1654.) 

De  Jure  Naturali  et  gentium,  in  Opera  ( Wilkine,     3  Tols.  fol.     Lond. 
1726.)     Vol,  I, 
Nature. 

Sbmplb. 

Introduction  to  Metaphytia  of  Ethiee, 
Antinomy.    Intuifcion.    Schema. 

Sbbbca,  L.  a.     (b.  B.  G.  1.) 

1.  Epiatolm, 

Consent  (Argument  from  Unirersal).    Ideal. 

2.  De  dementia.    In  Opera,     Par,  1607. 
Society. 

Authority.    Cause.    Enthusiasm.    Byil.    Idea. 

Sbmior,  N.  W. 

Four  Leeturee  on  Political  Economy,    1852. 
Observation. 

Sbnsationalists  (Ancient.)    See  Ratiohaluts. 
Criterion. 

Sensationalists  (Modem.) 
Certainty. 

Sbpher  Tbtsira. 
Eabala. 

SSROBAHTy   J. 

Solid  Philoeophy  a$eerted  againit  the  Fanoiee  of  the  Idealiete,    1697. 
Notion. 

Sbwbll,  Wm. 

Christian  Morale,    4  vols.     Lond,  1841. 

Assent    Association.    Experience.    Morality.    Person.    Syncretism. 
Understanding. 

6bxtus  Ehpiricits.    (ab.  A.  D.  200.) 
Hypothesis.    Criterion. 
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Bbaftesbukt,  A.  A.  C,  Earl  of.    (1671 — 1713.) 

1.  Ckaraeterit.  of  Man,  Manntn,  Opiniont,  and  IHmet.  3  vols.  Loud.  174ft 
iBsthetics. 

2.  Letterg  concerning  JBntkutitum,     (1708.)     Charao,  V6L  I. 
EnthuBiasm. 

3.  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue  and  Jferit,  '  Do.     Vol.  IL 
Atheism.    DsemoDist.    Enthasiosm.     Polytheism.    Theism. 

4.  3fisc*tllaneou9  Rejleetione,     Do,     Vol,  III, 
Apologue.    Dogmatism. 

6.   The  Moralieta  ;  a  Rhapeody  {Deity  and  Providence,)    Do.    IL 

Gratitufle.     Sense.     Theism. 
6.  Seneue  Communie ;  Eeeay  on  freedotn  of  Wit  and  Humour,    Do.  Z 

Wit  and  Humour, 
Shakspsakb,  Wm.     (1564 — 1616.) 

1.  Macbeth. 
Compunction. 

2.  Hamlet. 

EquiTocation.    Metaphjsies. 

3.  Merchant  of  Venice, 

Fancy.    Harmony  of  the  Spheres. 
Qcnius.    Imagination.    Obserration. 
Sharp. 

Dieeertation  on  Geniue,     Lond,  1755. 
Genius. 
Shbllrt,  p.  B.    (1792—1822.) 
Worke.    Lond,  1836,  1847. 
Imagination  and  Memory. 
Shkppard. 

Charactere  of  Theophraetw,  Or,  with  notee,    8to.     Lond,  1B52. 
Sophism. 
Sherlock,  Wm.    (1641—1707.) 

1.  The  Happineee  of  Good  Men,  Ac;  or  a  Dieeouree  of  the  Iwunertaiity 

of  the  Soul.    4th  Edit.  8?o.    Lond,  1726. 
Immortality.     Innate. 

2.  Divine  Providence,     6th  Edit.     Lond.  1715. 
Providence. 

SiMONiDBs.    (Vlth  Cent  B.  0.) 

Memoria  Technica. 
SjMPLrciDS.     (Vlth  Cent.) 

Ad  Categor,  Arietotelie.     Ven,  1409. 
Acroamaticol. 
SUART,  B.  H. 

1.  Manual  of  Logic,     1849. 
Being. 

2.  Semntology.     8?o.     Lond,  1839. 
Sign. 
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cIhbdlet. 

Moral  Evidence,     1860. 
Evidence. 
Bmkllie,  Wm.     (tt40-9&). 

Philoeopky  of  Natural  Bi$torf,     1790-99. 
loRtinct. 
6mitb,  Adam.    (1723-90.) 

Complete  Worke  {Dugald  Stewart),     6  volt.  8vo.     Editib.  1812. 

1.  Theory  of  the  Moral  SentimetUe. — To  which  i»  added,  a  DieaertaL  or. 

the  Origin  of  Language:     10<A  Edit,  2  toIa.  8yo.     Lend,  1804. 
Apathy.   Beauty.   BeDevolence.   Conscienee.   Epicarean.  Proprietj. 
SentimenL     Sign.     Sympathy. 

2.  Eetaye  on  Pkiloeophical  Subjeete.    4fco.     Lond»  1796. 
Externality.     Idea. 

3.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caueet  of  the  Wealth  of  Maiione. 

(1776).    8to.     Loud.  1826.    M*Culloeh,  1846. 
Ends.    Ontology.    Standard  of  Virtue. 
Smith,  John.    (1618—1652.) 
PoMthumoue  Tracte,     1660. 
Reason. 
Smith,  Dr.  Sonthwood. 

The  Philoeophy  of  Health;  or,  an  Expoeitian  of  the  Phyeieal  and  Mental 
ConetitHtiou  of  Man,    Id  Edit,    Land,  1847. 
Organ. 
^MiTH,  Sydney.     (1777—1845.) 

Elementary  Sketehee  of  Moral  Philoeophy,  ddiomred  1804-5-6.     2d  Edit. 
Lond,  1860. 
Abstraction  (10).    Metaphysics. 
Socrates.    (B.  G.  469—396.) 

Apology.     Cardinal  virtues.     Causes,  final  (Dootarine  of).     Cynics. 
D«miurge.     Demon.     Dialeotios.     Empirio.     Idea.     IndivlduaL 
Induction  (Method  of).    Invention.    Pneumatology.    Psyohokgy 
Reason.    Reminiscenee.     Species. 
SoLLT,  Thomas. 

Syllabue  of  Logie,     8vo.     1839. 
Distribution.     Syllogism. 

60HATOP8YOHOHOLO«IA. 

Nature  (Coarse  or  power  of). 

SOPATKH. 

On  Hermogenee.  apud  Bhet.  Orme.     Ed,  WaU, 
Science. 

SCPHISTfl. 

Idea.    Irony. 
South,  Robert    (1633—1716.) 

Sermons.     12  vols.     1704-44.     Lond.  2  Tols.  8vo.     1860. 
Autocracy.     Miracle.     Phenomena.     Yelleity.    ^il|. 
87 
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SoCTHBT,  Robert    (1774—1843.) 

Sir  Thorn.  Moore,  or  ColloquUt  on  <A«  ProgreM  and  ProtpeeU  of  Soeitif. 
2d  EdiL    Lond,  1831. 
Consent. 
Spalding. 
Logic, 

Dichotomy.    Distribution.    Inference.    Specification  (Proeesi  of). 
Sparrow,  Bp.  Anthony,  (d.  1685). 

A  Ralionale  fipon  (A«  Book  of  Ccmwum  Prager,    London,  1657 — 166& 
Oxford,  1839. 
Riitionale. 
Spbctator.    8  Yols.    Lond.  1712. 

Continuity.    Instinct.    Laoghter. 
Spbkcrr,  John.    (1630—1696.) 

Dtf  Ugibtu  ffehrmorum,    2  rols.  fol.     Gamhridge,  1727.     {Pfitf.  Tmki»g, 
1732.) 
Sabaism. 
Spbnsbr,  Bdmund.    (1553>-1598.) 

Work9.    {Todd.)    8  Tols.  8vo.    Lond,  1806. 
Idea. 
Spbusippus. 

Academies. 
Spinoia,  Benedict  de.    (1632—1677.) 

1.  Eihica  ordin.  Oeomefrica  d€mon9,     {Optra,    VoL  /.) 
Aoosmist    Immanent 

2.  Traetatut  Thtologioo-PoliiieuB,    {Optra,    VoL  III,) 
Rationalism. 

3.  Opera  Omnia,     Ed,  Bruder,    3  Yols.  18mo.    Ltpe,  184S. 
Atheism.    Hylozoism.    Objective.    Pantheism. 

Spurevbim. 

Phrenology.    Physiognomy. 
StaMl,  Madame  de.    (1766—1817.) 

1.  Oermang, 
Enthusiasm. 

2.  Hiflexione  enr  le  Suicide, 
Empiric    Suicide. 

Staudlin,  C.  F. 

1.  Hietorg  and  Spirit  of  Seeptieiem,    2  Tolf.    Leipaig,  1704-6. 
Scepticism. 

2.  Hiet  dee  Opinione  et  dee  Dodrinee  eur  U  Suicide,    Sro,    Ocett  1824 
Suicide. 

Stahl. 

Anima  mundL    Life.    Pereeptions. 
Btallo,  J.  B.,  A.  H. 

General  PrincipUe  of  Philoeophg  of  Nature,     LmuL  1848. 

Nature  (Philosophy  of). 
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0?AT. 

De  Sy9temate.     Boteovieh, 
Experience. 
Stewart,  Dagald.    (1753—1828.) 

1.  Elcmeuf  of  the  Philotophy  of  the  Hnman  Mind.  1792—1814,  1S48. 
Conception.  Fancy.  Qeneralication.  Identity  (Personal).  Idio- 
syncrasy. Imagination  and  Conception.  Imitation.  Impression. 
Induction.  Induction  (Principle  of).  Intuition.  Law  (Physi- 
cal, etc.).  Memory.  Obserration.  Phenomenon.  Postulate. 
Principles.  Probable.  Remembrance.  Sensus  Communis.  Taste. 
Train  of  thought    Truth. 

2.  Active  and  Moral  Power;  Philoeophy  of.    2  rols.  8to.     1828. 
Conscience.     Credulity.     Deontology.     Design.      EviL     Intellect. 

Matter.    Optimism.    Reason.    Reminiscence.    Space.    Will. 
8.  Ontlinee  of  Moral  PMloeophy.    1th  Edit.     1844. 
Consciousness.     Matter. 

4.  On  the  Progrtee  of  Metaphyeieal  and  Bthieal  Philoeophy,  Sc,   Preliwk, 

JDisetrtat.  to  Eneye.  Brit.     1815. 
Continuity  (Law  of).      Egotism.     FaotiUons.      Idealist     Monad. 
Suggestion. 

5.  Philoeophical  Eeeaye.     Zd  Edit.     1818.     With  Preliminary  Dieeer^ 

tation. 
Abstraction  (Logical).    Force.    Idea.    Ideology.    Mysticism.    Out- 
ness.   Picturesque.     Primary.     Psychology.     Sensation.     Sensi- 
bles.      Sentiment      Soul,  Spirit,  Mind,  etc      Sublime.     Taste. 
Time. 
8.  Dieeertatitme  on  Reid. 

Abstraction  (Psychological).    Action.    Ambition.    Analogy.    AnaU 
ysis  and  Synthesis.    Appetite.     Art    Association.    Atom.    Au- 
tomatism.   Axiom.     Beauty.     Casuistry.     Causation.    Conception 
and  Idea.    Consciousness.    Necessity  (Logical).    Notion.    Rea- 
soning.   State.    Transcendent    Truth. 
Btillinoplbbt,  Edward.    (1635—1699.) 
Work:    6  yols.  fol.    Lond.  1710. 
Notion. 
Stoddart,  Sir  John. 

Univ.  Grammar f  or  Science  of  Language,  in  Eneyclop.  MetropoL 
Conception  and  Idea 
Stoics. 

Anima  mnndi.    Anticipation.    Apathy.    Axiom.    Category.    Causes, 
final  (Doctrine  of).     Common  Sense  (the  Philosophy  of).     Cynic 
Eclecticism.    Element    Fate.     Hyloioism.     Idea.     Ideal.    Im« 
pression.     Specici.     Stoics.    Suicide.    Virtue.    Will. 
Btort,  Joseph.     (1779—1845.) 

Comment,  on  Equity  Jurieprud, 
Equity. 
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Strabo.     (d.  ab.  25  A.  D.) 

Jier.  Qeogrnphie.     Libri  XVJI.     (Falconer.)    2  Tols.  fol.     Oxom,  18#7. 
Acroamatical. 
Stratoh  (of  Lampsacus). 

Anima  muDdu    Atbeism.    Hylosoiim.    Katnra  or  Force  (Plasde). 
Strauss,  D.  F. 

Life  o/Jemt,    From  4th  Oerwian  Edit.    3  rols.    Lond,  1S40. 
Rationaligxn. 
Suarbz,  Frano.     (1548—1617.) 
De  Legihn;     1570. 
Cause.     Law. 
SuMXiCR,  J.  B.,  Abp.  of  Ganterbnry. 

A  Treatit  on  the  Recorde  of  Creationf  and  on  the  Mored  AitribwUe  qf 
the  Creator,    4th  Edit,     Land.  1825. 
Quiedsm. 
SwBDEiiBORO,  Emannel.    (1688 — 1772.) 

MjBtioUm.     Pneamatology. 
Swirr,  Jonathan,  Dean.    (1667 — 1745.) 

Worke,    19  vols.  8to.    (SeotL)    Edinb.  1819.    2  roll.  8to.    XomI  18UL 
Immaterial  ism. 
Stobkham,  T.    (1624-^9.) 

Plato, 
Stlvihs,  P.  D.    (1614-72.) 
Life. 

Tacitds.    (b.  A.  D.  56.) 

Opera,     Ernetti,     Lipt.  1772. 
Occasion. 
Tappan,  H.  p. 

1.  Doctrine  of  the  Will  hy  an  Appeal  to  Ooneeioueneae,     8  Tolt.  12mo. 
Choice.     Consciouaness.    Definition. 

2.  Logic  (ElemenU  of),     N,  T,  1856. 
Fanotion.     Subject 

Tatham,  Edward.    (1749—92.) 

The  Chart  and  Scale  of  Truth  5y  which  to  find  the  Oauee  of  Brr^r 
(Bampton  Leet.  1789.)     Grenfleld,    2  Tola.  8to.    Lond.  1840. 
Axiom.     Intuidon. 
Tatlor,  Henry,     (d.  1785.) 

Apology  of  Ben.  Mordaeai  to  hie  /riende  for  embracing  Chrietiatii^ 
2d  Edit,     Lond.  1784. 
Person. 
Tatlor,  Isaac. 

1.  Elementa  of  Thought,  or  Conciee  Explanatione  of  the  principal 
of  Intellectual  Philosophy,     ^th  Edit,     Lond,  1846.     2d  Ameri* 
from  g/&  Lond.  1851. 
Active.     Antilogy.     Association.     Attention.     Classification.     Com 
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Tatlob,  Isaao. 

plex.     Coneeption.     Cooolusion.     ConUogent     Date.     Design 
Distribution.     Division.    Doubt.    Essence.    Kztension.    Faculties 
of  the  Mind  (Classification  of).    Identity  (Personal).    Inference. 
Intuition.     Method.    Mode.    Pr^udioe.    Primary.    Reason.    Re 
latioD.    Sophism. 
2.  Natural  Hittory  of  EniknHamn,     8eA  Edit.     Loud,  1842. 
Enthusiasm. 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  Bp.    (1613—77.) 

Worka  {Htber)  Zd  Ed  ).  16  vols.  Sto.     Land,  1839. 

Belief.     Brocard.     Philanthropy.     Tendency.     Tradition.     Type. 
Virtual. 
Taylor,  William.    (1765—1836.) 

Eugliih  Synonymt  ditcriminattd,     1850. 

Action  and  Act    Adage.    AfEirmation.    Arohetype.    Choiee.    Cos- 
mogony.    Ciutom.    Dialeetio.    Distinction.    Equity.    Imagination 
and  Fancy.     Intellect    Mind.     Optimism.    Remembrance.    Sen- 
timent   Talent    Wit  and  Humour. 
Tellbz. 

Sttuma  Phxlot.  Aritt.    ParU,  1645. 
Species.     Universals. 
Tbkple,  SirW.     (1628—1700.) 

Apathy.    Wisdom. 
Ibnnbmann. 

1.  OrundrUt. 

2.  HUtor,  o/Philot.     Trant.  by  Joknwm,    Ed.  by  MoreU,  1852. 
Reason.    Scholastic  Philosophy. 

Termikists.    See  Occamists. 
Tbrtullian,  Q.  S.  F.    (lid  Cent) 

J)e  Amma  (Opera,    fol.     Parit,  1695. 
Immateriality.    Suggestion. 
Tbalbs.    (b.  656  B.  C.) 

Atheism. 
Tbbhistius.    (fl.  362A.  D.) 

Contraries.    Paraphrase. 
Tboluck,  P.  A.  D.     (b.  1799.) 

SKnJUmu9  et  Thtowphia  Pertarum  Pam]UUHc€U    8to.    Eerltn.    1821. 
App,  1838. 
Supra-naturalism. 
Thomists.    See  Schoolmbv. 
Trohson,  Wm. 

1.  Outline  of  ike  Neeeitary  Law  of  Tkougki.    2d  Edit,  1849. 

Classification.     Colligation  of  Facts.    Conception  and  Imagination. 
Conceptualism.    Excluded  Middle.     Form.    Function.     Identical 
Propositi  )n.     Induction.    Judgment     Logic.     Method.     Notion 
87*  3Q 
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Thompson,  Wm. 

Realism.    Sensation  and  Perception.    Speeies.    Saffieieni.   Trath 
Universals. 

2.  Principlet  of  Neeeuary  and  Contingent  TVwtA.  Bampton  JEdiL  18&3. 
Conception  and  Imagination. 

3.  Chrittian  Theitm, 

Originate.     Person.    Reason.    WilL 

Abstraction  (Logical)  6,  7.    Analogy.    A  priori.    Art.    Attribofto. 
Thoth,  or  Taaut. 

Hermetic  Books. 
Fhurot. 

J)e  V  Enttndement. 

Cardinal  Virtues.    Habit.    Peroepiion.    Seniatlon. 
TiBEROHiEN,  William. 

E—ai  de*  Connait9aneet  ffumainet,     1844. 

Absolute  Certainty.  Bxistence.  Harmony.   Idea.   Enowledgeu  Lmv. 
Macrocosm.    Perceptions.    Tradition. 
TiHDAL,  Matthew.     (1657—1738.) 

OhriHianity  at  old  at  tkt  Oreatiom^    Lomd,  1780. 
Theism. 
TlBSOT,  J. 

Hanie  du  Suxeide,     1840. 
Suicide. 
TooKB,  John  Home.    (1738—1812.) 

The  Dxvertiont  of  Pnrlejf  (Taylor),    8  rolfl.  8to.    Lomd,  18S9.     1  to] 
1867. 
Soul.     Spirit    Mind. 
Towns  END,  Dr. 

(Ediput  Romanttt, 
Irony. 
Tract  (AnL  L.  C.  L.  Destutt  db.)    1754—188^ 
iUmtntt  cTIdiologit.     1801—1805. 
Ideology. 
Trbncb,  Richard  0. 

1.  Tht  Study  of  Wordt.    Lond,  1851. 
Apprehend  and  Comprehend.    InTontion. 

2.  NottM  on  tht  Parablet  of  our  Lord,    Lond.    1841. 
Gnome.    Myth.    Parable. 

Trbndelbnburci. 

1.  Nota  in  Aritt 
Assumption. 

2.  Dt  Idext  Platonit  LineamtMta,    8t6.    Bertl,  1842, 
Idea  (228). 

8.  Eltmtnta  Log,  Aritt.     8to.     BatiL  1842. 
Logic.     Objective.    Science.    Theory. 
Sophism. 
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Truslbr,  Dr.  John.    (1735—1820.) 

The  difference  between  worde  eeteemed  jynonyin.  in  the  Engl  Lttng,   1701k 
Intellect  and  Intelligence.    Wit  and  Humour. 
Truth;  Ouesaes  at 

Second  Seriee,  1848. 

Eclecticiam.    Education.    IdeaL 
TocKiR,  Abraham.    (1705—74.) 

Light  of  Nature  pureued.    7  vols.  8to.  1805.    2  ToU.  1837. 

Bonum  Summam.    Esoteric    Fate.    Ratiocination.    Transferenco. 

TuLLOCH,  Dr.  J. 

Thetmt,    Burnett  Prize  Eeeag, 
Retention. 
TuROOT,  A.  R.  J.  (1727-81). 

1.  See  Eueyehpidie  Fran^aiee, 
Existence  and  Essence. 

2.  (Euvree,     9  vols.  8to.     1808-11. 
Innate.    Perfectibility. 

TuRNBDLL,  Dr.  George,    (d.  1762.) 

1.  Tranelation  of  LeihnitM, 
Spontaneity. 

2.  Chrietian  Philoeophg.    (Second  part  of  the  Prineip.  of  Moral  Phir 

loeophg.    2  vols.  8vo.     Lond.  1740. 
"Will. 
TURHBULL,  Wm.  B. 

Nature  and  Origin  o/ Lowe, 
Self  lore. 

TTRANinoN  (Ist  Cent  B.  C). 

Metaphysics. 
Ttrell. 

On  the  Law  of  Nature, 

Nature.    Sanction. 

Ubaghs,  J.  C. 

Theodieem  Elemenieu 
Theism. 
Upham,  Thos.  G. 

Life  of  Madame  Qugon-^tA  Hietory  of  FinOon.    N.  T.  1847. 
Qaietism. 

Vaw  Hblmont  (1577—1644). 

Anima  mundL    Archasus.    Macrocosm.    Mysticism.   Theosophism. 
Vaw  Mildbrt,  Wm.  (1765—1830). 

Bampton  Leeturee/or  1814.    (Theolog,  Worke,    6  vols.  8to.    Ogf.  183a 
Vol.  TV.) 
Deist 
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Vam  di  Vitib. 

InUu. 
Varro  (B.  C.  116—27) 

Giutom.     Good  (The  Chkf  )l 
Vauoham,  Dr. 

1.  Hourt  vfith  the  MytHet. 
Theosophism. 

2.  E$9ay9, 
Indifferendim. 
Mysticism. 

Vkdas. 

Mysticism. 
ViMcsNTius  LiRiNKNSis  (d.  ab.  450). 
Commomiorium,     Oxf»  1836. 

Authority  (The  Aignment  from). 

VlHET,    A. 

E*9a%9  d«  Philotoph.  Morale  et  de  Mwrale  JUUgieme.    Parie,  IMt, 

Individual. 

ViRBT. 

De  la  Phyeiologie  dane  eee  BapporU  avee  la  Pkiloeophie,    1841. 
^Instinct. 
ViRQiL  (B.  C.  70—18). 

Custom. 
VoLHET,  CoDstantine  CHASBRBdur,  Count  (1757 — 1820). 

1.  (Euvree.    8  vols.  8ro.    Par.  1820-26. 

2.  Le  lot  naturelle,  ou  CatSehisme  du  eitoyen  fran^iee  (Par,  179Z),  aflecw 

words  known  as  "Prineipee  phjfeiquee  de  la  morale." 
Ideology. 
Von  Hildkbrandt. 

Temperament. 
Vossius,  Gerard  John  (1577—1649). 

Opera,    6  vols.  fol.   Amet,  1701.    Vol.  I. :  Etjfmologieon  lxm(fum  Lati»et, 
Absurd.    Alchemy.    Certainty.    Condition.    Soul  (477). 

Wagnbrus.    (1670.) 

Noology. 
Walch,  J.  G.    (1693—1776.) 

Streitigkeiten.     {Introduction  to  Oontropereiee  'of  lA«  £ii<Aara»  {7&«rci.) 
2rf  Edit.    1738—1739. 
Syncretifm. 
WALL18.  John  (1616—1703). 

Inetitutio  Logicis.     Edit,  quint,     Osoti»  1729.) 
Induction.     Postulate.     Syllogism. 
Warbitrtok,  Wm.  (1698—1779). 

The  Divine  L^'fjution  of  Ifoeee  demonetrated,     (  Worie.     12  Tola.  Svu 
Loud.  1811.      Vol.  r.—  Vf.) 
Esoteric  and  Exoteric.  .  Obligation. 
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WiRDLAW,  Ralph  (1779—1853). 

Chrittian  Ethic§,'  or,   Moral  Philotophjf  on  Iko  PrimoipUo  of  Divine 
Beoelation.    Zd  Edit.    Lond,  1887. 
Fitness. 
Watbrland,  Daniel  (1683—1740). 

Workt.    llTols.  iDl2.    8to.     Or/brii,  1828-38.    8  Tolt.    18a. 
Necessity.    Pantheism.    Ratio.    ReaL 
Watson,  Richard  (1737—1816). 

An  Apology  for  the  Bible.    2d  JSdiL    LomL  17M. 
Authentie. 
Watson,  Thomas,  Rev, 

Intimations  and  Evideneee  o/u  Futmre  SiatOm    Lond,  1792. 
Immortality  (of  the  Soul). 
Watt,  James  (1736—1819). 

Invention. 
Watts,  Isaac  (1674—1748). 

1.  Logic,  or  the  Bight  Uee  of  Beaeon,    ( Worke.    9  vols.  8iro.    London, 

1812.     Vol.  VIL  311.) 
Argamentation.  Negation.  Privation.  Syllogism.  Universal  Words. 

2.  Scheme  of  Ontology;    or,  the   Sdenee  of  Being  in  (feneroL     Da 

Vol  VIIL  485. 
Ontology. 

3.  Philoeophieal  Eeeaye.    Do.     VoL  VIIL  831. 
Truths. 

Passions. 
Wbigrliub,  Valentine  (1533-S8). 

Theosophism. 
Wbrnbrians. 

Hypothesis. 
Wbslbt,  Obas. 

Ouide  to  Syllogiem,    Bohn. 

Distribution. 
Wbatrly,  Richard,  Archbishop. 

1.  Elemente  of  Logic     9th  Edit.     1850. 

Conclusion.  Connotative.  Conversion.  Copula.  Distribntion.  Gene, 
ralixacion.  Oenus.  Impossible.  Individual.  Induction.  Infer, 
ence.  Intention  (Logical).  Knowledge.  Logic.  Metaphor.  Pos* 
sible.  Proof.  Proprium.  Reason.  Reasoning.  Reduction 
Same.     Sincerity.     Term.     Truth.     Universal.    Verbal    Why? 

2.  Elemente  of  Bhetorie.    7th  Edit.     1850. 
Fable.    Fact. 

8.   Tract  on  Inetinet. 
Instinct 

4.  Historic  DouHe  relat,  to  Nap,  Bonaparte,     10th  Edit.     1850. 
Irony. 
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WaATBLBT,  Riobard. 

ft.  Leiwona  on  Mcrvia^ 

Moral    Selfish.    SelMove. 
8.  On  Bacon.    Etta^i,    4lh  Edit,    1868. 
Selflsb.    Supentition. 

Abscisaio  iDflDitL  Abttrmotioii  (7).  Do.  (Logioia)  (S).  AooidM^ 
Analogue.  Analogy.  Anteeedent  Appreheniioii.  Aiguimut 
Assertion.  Authority.  Categoremaiio.  Certainty.  daaeUlealioB. 
Definition.  Dlffeimea.  DiMmas.  DMiion.  Equity.  Szperi« 
enoe. 
Whbwkll,  Wm. 

1,  Philotophy  of  th0  IndueUv  SeiniM§,    2d  BdL    1847. 

j£tiology.    Art    Colligadon  of  Facts.    Conception  and- Idea.    Ooa- 
silience.    Deduction.    Fact     Induction.    Type. 

2.  BlemenU  of  Morality,  including  Polity,    td  Ed,    1828. 
Conscience.    Happiness.    Intellect    Jnrispmdeaoe.   Morality.   l!TJa> 

tnre.    Obligation.    Right    Understanding. 
8.  Preface  to  MackintoeVe  PreL  DieeerL 

Deontology.    Budemonism. 
4.  On  tks  IntelUctwd  Powere  ace,  toPlaio.    Ommlr.  Pkiloe.  IVaiM.  ISftft. 

Dialectics.    Reason. 
6.  On  Induction, 

Fact 

6.  Suj^lemental  Volume, 
Homologue.    Mythology. 

7.  Aetronomy  and  General  Pkyeioe,  eoneidmned  loith  rrf,  to  Notmr,  TJUelof. 

Bridgto,  Treatiee,     Itk  Edit,  1889. 
Law. 

8.  On  the  Foundatione  of  Monde,    Fomr  Sennone  he/,  Uuin,  of  Oamtrm 

1837.    2d  Ed,     Oamhr. 
Obligation. 

9.  Lecturee  on  Syetematie  Morality,    8^0.     1846. 
Whitbhbad. 

On  Materialiem, 
Materialism. 
WiLKivs,  John,  Bp.  (1614-72). 

0/  the  Principlee  and  Dutiee  of  Natural  Beligion,     iih  Edit.    Lomd^m, 
1704. 
EyiL     Immutability. 

fVlLLM. 

Hiet.  de  la  Philoeophie  Allemande,  devviie  KaMjuoqWi  SegeL  4  Tola^  8v« 
1848. 
Motive.    Nonmenon.    Postulate.    SpaeCb 
^iimoWATins,  A.  (1608—78). 

Unity. 
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Wolff,  Christian.    (1679<>1764.) 

1.  Pkilotophia  Hutionalit  t.  logic,  w»ethod.  teienHfiea  pertruc,  Fre/L  amd 

Leija,  1722,  1732.    4to. 

2.  Ptyehologia  Empiriea,    Fre/t.  and  Ltfjm,  1732.    4to. 
8.  Opera  Omnia,    Halt;  1744.     XXVI,  4to. 

iB8thetic8.     Caase  (76).    Equity.    Experience.    Knowledge. 
WoLLASTOir,  Win.    (1659—1724.) 

Religion  of  Nature  delineated.    Land,  1726.    7tk  Edit,    1760. 
Agent. 
Wordsworth,  Wm.    (1770—1850.) 
Poeme,    New  BdiU    Lond,  1850. 

Duty.    Fancj.    Imagination.    Imagination  and  Memory. 

Xkkocratbs.    (B.  C.  400—314.) 

Academies. 
Xrnophahbs.    (FL  bet.  540  and  500  B.  C.) 

Atheism. 
Xr!IOphon.    (B.  0.  450 — 860.) 

1.  Memorabilia  of  Soeratet,  "I  Both  in  Opera,      10  Toll.     Edinh,  1810. 

2.  (EeoHomiee.  }      {Parte,  1561.) 

Apology.    Cardinal  Tirtnes.    CanaeSi  final  (Doctrine  of).    Detigtii 
Dialectics.    Bconomioi. 

TouNO,  Edward,  Dr.    (1684—1765.) 

Night  Thougkte,    ( Works.    5  Tola.    Lomd,  1774.) 
Reason. 
TouNO,  John. 

Lectnree  on  Intellectual  PKiloeophg,    {Oaime.)    ISS4, 
Impossible.    Memory. 

Zbidlbbus.    (1680.) 

Noology. 
Zbno.    (Ab.  B.  0.  250.) 

Cynic    Epicurean.    Fate.    Idea.    Motion.    Propriety.    Stoica. 
Zbtort.    (See  Pibrror.) 

Contradiction. 
ZiMMKRMAN,  J.  G.     (1728—1705.) 

Solitude  cone,  with  reepeet  to  ite  injluence  upon  the  Mind  and  Beari 
Tr.  by  Mercier,     2d  Edit,    Lond,  1702. 

Temperament. 
ZoHAR,  The. 

Kabala. 
ZoROASTBR.    (B.  C.  589 — 513.) 

Zend-Aveeta,     Trad,  par  Du  Picrror-.    2  vols,  in  8.    4to.    Par,  177]« 

Dualism.    Emanation. 
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OF    THB 


PHILOSOPHICAL  SCIENCES.^ 


PART  FIRST. 


THEORY  AND  DEFINITIONS. 


I.  PHILOSOPRT. 


ItsreUUion  to — 

Mythology. 

History,  or  the  Philosophy 

of  History. 
The  Fine  Arts. 
The  Sciences  in  general. 


It8  relation  to — 

TheMathematical  Scienoes. 
The  Nataral  Sciences — the 
different  theories  of  Nature. 
The  Science  of  Language 
and  Grammar. 


II.  P8TCH0L00T. 


Its  relaiion  to — 

Anthropology. 

Ideology. 

Pneumatology. 

1.  FACUIiTIES. 

2.  Capacities. 

3.  Modes. 

4.  Intelligence,  Intellect,  In- 

tellection. 
Thought. 
ConHcience. 


Conscionsness. 
Apperception. 
Sense,  or  Exterior  Percep- 
tion. 
Interior  Perception. 
Sensus  Communis. 
Common  Sense. 
Bea.son. 
Intuition. 
Contemplation. 
Heflection. 


1  On  the  baflis  of  tho  T&ble  Sjnthetiquo  of  the  Dictiaimaire  de$  Sdeneea  PhUcaaphiqum, 
Oeuziftme  edition,  Paris,  1875,  pp.  1707-1804. 
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II.  PSYCHOLOGY— (Om^ini^). 


Notion. 

Concept,  Conception. 

Apprehension. 

Idea. 

Archetype. 

Species     (Impresea,     Ex- 

pressa). 
Category. 
Imagination. 
Memory. 
Reminiscence. 
Association  of  Ideas. 
5.  Sensibility,  or  Sensitivity. 
Impression. 
Sensation. 
Appetite. 
Appetition. 
Desire. 
Propension,       Inclination 

(Penchant). 
Affections. 
Passions. 
Antipathy. 
Hi^red. 


Love. 

.  Synderesis. 
Kemorse. 
Faith. 

Enthusiasm. 
Ecstasy. 

6.  Activity. 

Instinct. 

Habit,  Habitude. 

Will. 

Attention. 

Liberty. 

7.  Ego  (I). 

8.  Person,  Personality. 

9.  Soul. 

10.  Seat  op  the  Soul,  or  Sen- 

SORIUM. 

11.  Influence,  Physical  (In- 

fluxus  Physicus). 

12.  Life. 

13.  Sleep. 

14.  Insanity. 

15.  Hallucination. 


HI.  LOGIC. 


Organon. 
Canon  (of  Kant). 
Canonics  of  Epicurus. 
Analytics. 
Dialectics. 
Architectonics. 
a.  Of  Truth  in  general^  and  its  re- 
lation to  Thoiight, 
Criterion  of  Truth. 
Evidence. 
Certainty. 
Certitude. 
ProbabiUty. 
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Doubt. 

Assent. 

Judgment. 

Relation. 

Attribute  and  Subject. 

Quality. 

Quantity. 

Modality. 

Identity. 

Difference. 

Possible  and  Impossible. 

Contingent  and  Necessary. 

Absolute  and  Relative. 
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UI.  LOQlC-iOofUinued), 


Objective  and  Subjective. 
Concrete  and  Abstract. 
Adequate,  Inadequate. 
Immanent  and  Transcend- 
ent. 
A  posteriori,  A  priori. 
Principles. 
Axioms. 
h.  Cf  the  Means  of  diaeovering 
Truik, 
Method. 

Analysis,  Synthesis. 
Experience,  Observation. 
Comparison. 
Abstraction. 
Generalization. 
Classification. 
BestUta  of  CXauifioalion: 
Genus. 
Species. 
Induction. 
Analogy. 
Deduction. 
Human  Testimony,  Author- 
ity. 
System. 
Speculation. 
Science. 
Art. 
c  Of  Ike  Means  of  expressing  and 
of  demonsircUing  TnUh. 
Signs,  Language, 
Proposition. 
Prsedicate,  Subject. 
Prsedicament. 
Copula. 
Comprehension,  Extension 

(Logical). 
Affirmation. 
Negation. 


Contradiction. 

Contraries  {ProposUicns), 

Complex,  Simple  (Proposi- 
tion). 

Assertory  (Prepositions). 

Apodictical  (ProposiUons). 

Problematical  (Firoposir 
turns). 

Problem. 

LfCmma. 

Postulate. 

Anticipation. 

Definition. 

Division. 

Distinction. 

Demonstration. 

Argumentation. 

Syllogism. 

Sylloqistic  S1G21S. 

Baraliptbn.  —  Barbara.  —  BarbaiL — 
Baroco. — Boeardo.  —  Camestres. — C©- 
lantes,— Celarent  —  Cesare. — I>abitUL 

—  Daraptt.  —  Darii.—  Datisi. — Dihatis. 

—  Disamis.  —  Fapesmo.  —  Felapton.  — 
Feric—  Ferison.— Fespamp.— Festino. 

—  Freaiaom.  —  Frifieaomonim. 

Prosyllogism. 

Enthymeme. 

Antecedent 

Consequent. 

Corollary. 

Conclusion. 

Disjunction. 

Disjunctive    Argument,  or 

Proposition. 
Dilemma. 
Epicheirema. 
Sorites. 

Argument  a  fortiori 
Reduction  ad  abmnU 
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III.  LOQlC^{QnUinued). 


Argument 

Error. 

Argament  a|xif*t,  Example. 

Antinomy. 

See  Analogy. 

Paralogism. 

d.  SiffM  of  Error  J  and  Us  Bern- 

Sophism,  SophisticaL 

tdy. 

Amphibology. 

Opinion. 

Petitio  Principii,  Fallacy. 

Hypothesis. 

Diallely  Arguing  in  a  circle. 

Pr^udioe. 

lY.  XSTHETIOS. 

Beautiful 

Grenius. 

Sublime. 

Imagination. 

Ideal. 

Imitation. 

Taste. 

Arts  (The  Fine). 

T  X0SAL8,  ETHICS. 

Goodneflfl. 

Apathy. 

Honesty. 

Justice. 

Order. 

Penalty. 

Law. 

Philanthropy. 

Autonomy. 

Charity. 

Perfection. 

SdJ-prutrvaiioh, 

Duty. 

Suicide. 

Imperative  (Categorical, 

Property. 

The). 

Family. 

Jus. 

Education. 

Eight 

State. 

Merit  and  Demerit 

Society. 

Virtue. 

Socialism. 

Vice. 

Human  Destiny. 

Cardinal  Virtues. 

Humanity. 

Ascetic  VirtueSyAscetidsm. 

Progress. 

Abstinence. 

Perfectibility. 

Stoldflin. 

VI.  BSTi 

JHTBIOa. 

Ontology.                          H 

Kon-Being. 

Being. 

Kihilam,  or  Kotfalng. 

Kon-ExiiStenoe. 

Priratk>ii4 
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YI.  MZXAPETSICS— (CbriliMKecf.) 


Unity. 

Essence. 

Entity. 

Quidditj. 

Substantial  Forms. 

Archetypes. 

NonmenoB. 

Phenomenon. 

Actual. 

VirtuaL 

Cause. 

Causes  (Final). 

Causes  (Occasional). 

Substance. 

AbstnicL 

Accident. 

Force. 

Entelechy. 


Monad. 

Individuality. 

Time. 

Space. 

Extension. 

Externality,  or  Ostn 

Motion. 

Number. 

Sphere. 

Indefinite;. 

Infinite. 

A  parte  ante. 

A  parte  poeL 

Spirit 

Matter. 

Nature. 

Mserooosm. 

Microcosm. 


TIL  IHEOBICT. 


Tlieology. 

Tiieosophy. 

Teleology. 

God. 

Demiurge. 

Anima  Mundi  (Soul  of  the 

World). 
Emanation. 
Creation* 


Prescienca. 

ProTidence. 

Eyil. 

Chance. 

Necessity- 

Deatiny. 

Predestinatioii. 

Immortality. 

Eternity. 
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PART  SECOND. 


HISTOBIOAL  Aim  GBITIOAIi. 


FIRST.^PHILOSOPHICAL  SYSTEAIS. 


OT  BYVOMB  IB  eEHEBAL. 


Dogmatism. 

Scepticism. 

Rationalism. 

Empiricism. 

Idealism. 

Sensualism. 

Nominalism. 

Realism. 

Ck)nceptua1iflm. 

Spiritualism. 

Animism. 

Materialism. 

Hvlozpism. 

Dynamism. 

Atomism. 


Atheism. 

Theism. 

Deism. 

Anthropomorphism. 

Optimism. 

Pessimism. 

Dualism. 

Pantheism. 

Fatalism. 

MetempsychosiAi 

Mysticism. 

Quietism. 

Syncretism. 

Eclecticism. 


SECOND.— PHILOSOPHICAL  SCHOOLS. 
I.  PHILOSOPHY,  OBIEHTAL. 


1.  Philosophy  of  India. 
GymuosophiBts.— Hylobians.— SAnk- 

h  yo.— Ny  ftya.— Kari  k  A.— <]rotama.— Ka- 
pila.— Kanada.—  Calana.—  Buddhism. 

2.  Philosophy  of  Chinn. 
lAO-tseu.— Confucius   (Khoung-fon- 

tsea).— Mencius(Meng-tseu).— Lie-toeu. 
— Siun-tseu. 

3.  Philosophy  of  Egypt. 
Hermes    Trismeglstui^.  —  Hermetic 

Books,  pretended. 

4.  Philosophy  of  Chaldea. 
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5.  Philosophy  of  Sabeists. 
Sabeism  (Sabianism). 

6.  Philosophy  of  Persians. 
8ufi  (Sophi).— Sufism. 

7.  Philosophy  of  Phoenicians. 
Sanchoniathon.— Moschus. 

8.  Philosophy  of  Jews. 

Cabala  (Kabala).— Aristobulus,  the 
Philosopher.—  Philo.— Akiba.— Avice- 
bron.— Maimouides. 

9.  Philosophy  of  Syrians. 
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II.  PHIL080PHT,  OBEEK. 


1.  Mysteries.    Esoteric  doctrine. 

2.  Hymns  of  Orpheus.     Orphic 

Philosophy. 

3.  Homeric  Philosophy. 

4.  Gnomic  Philosophy. 

5.  Sages  of  Greece. 
Eplmenides.—  Pherecydea,—  Simon- 
Ides.—  Solon.—  Bias.—  Chilon.—  Pitta- 
cus.— Cleobules.— Perlander.— PhaleaA. 

6.  Ionic  School. 
Thale8.—Hippo.—Anaximene8.— Di- 
ogenes of  Apolloiiia.  —  Heraclitus.  — 
Cratylus.—  Anaxlmaiider.  —  Hermetic 
mus.— Anaxagoras.— Archelaus.— Em- 
pedocles, 

7.  Italic  or  Pythagorean  School. 
Pythagoras.  —  Charondas.—  Lysis.— 

AbariB.—  Theano.— Arlsteus.—  Alcme- 
on.—  Timseus.  —  Ocellus.—  Eorytos.  — 
(Enopides.  — Ecphantes.-  Hippasus.— 
Hlppodame.  —  Eplcharmus.  —  Archy- 
tas.— Phllolaus.— Steslmbrottts.— Eche- 
cratea. 

6.  Eleatic  School. 

Xenophanes.—  Parmenldes.  —  Zeno. 
— Xeniades.— MelisBus. 

9.  Atomistic  School. 
Leucippus. — Democrltns. — Blon.  — 

Diomenes.  —  Anaxarchus.  —  Metrodo- 
rus  of  Chios.- Nausiphanes. 

10.  Sophistic  School. 

Gorgias.  —  Protagoras.  —  Diagoras.— 
Euthydemes.—  Dionysodores.—  Polns. 
— Critias.— Prodlcus.--Calliclea.— Hyp- 
plas.— Thrasymachus.— Alcidamas. 

11.  Socratic  School. 

Socrates.  —  Simon.  —  Socrates  the 
Younger.  —  Crito.  —  Simias.—  Cebes.— 
Charmides.- Xenophon.— Aeschines. 

12.  Cynic  School. 
Antisthenes.- Diogenes  the  Cynic- 
Crates  the  Cynlc.—Hipparchia.— Sal- 
lust  the  Cynic— Echecles.—Metrocle8. 
— Monimus.— Menippus. 


13.  Cyrenaic  School. 
Arisdppns.— Bion  of  Borysthenea. — 

Aretas.— Antipater  of  Cyrene.— Aria* 
Uppua  the  Younger.- Eudoxus.- The- 
odoras of  Cyrene.— Evemerus.— Annl- 
oeris.— H^esias.- Dionysius  of  Herac- 
lea. 

14.  Megaric  School. 

15.  Eristic  School. 

Euclid.— Clinomachus.—Eubulide6L— 
Stilpo.- ApoUonius  of  Cyrene.- Eu- 
phantes.  —  Bryson.-  Alexinus.  —  Dio- 
donis  Cronus.— Philo  the  Megarian. 

16.  Ells  and  Eretria  School. 
Phaedon.—  Menedemus.—  Asclepfa- 

des. 

17.  Platonic  School,  Academy. 
Plato.— Speuslppus.-  Phormia— Po- 

lemo.— Crates  the  Platonician.- Axlo- 
thea.— Xenocrates.— Crantor. 

18.  Peripatetic  School,  Lyceum. 
Aristotle.— Peripatetic  Philoeophy,— 

Nichomachus.--TheophTa8tu9,— Eude- 
mus.  —  Dicearchus.  —  Aristoxenus.  — 
Heraclides.—  Strato.—  Boethius.-  Ly- 
con.— Ariston  of  lulls.— Critolaus.—Di- 
odorus  of  Tyre.— Asclepias.— Aspasiua 
— Aristocles. 

19.  Pyrrhonic  School,  Scepticism. 
Psrrrho.- Timon,  author  of  the  SilloL 

—Philo  the  Athenian.— Numeniot  the 
Pyrrhonian.  —  Dioetcorides. — Euphim- 
nor. 

20.  Epicurean  School. 
Epicurus.— Arlstobulus  the  Epicu- 

rean.— Metrodorus  of  Lampsaca.~Le- 
ontium.  —  Polyen.  —  Hetmachus.  — 
Apollodorus  the  Epicurean.— ColotesL 
—  Herodotus  the  Epicurean.  —  Phae- 
drus.— Philodemus.— Zeno  the  Epicu- 
rean. 

21.  Stoic  School. 

Zeno.—  Perseus.-  Herillus.—  Clean- 
thes.- Ariston  of  Chios.— Athenodonis 
of  Soli.— Chrysippua.— Antipater  of  Si- 
don.— Archidemua.—Panaetiu8L— Post- 
doniaa.— Chaeremon.— Apollophanet. 
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n.  PHILOftOFHT,  OBXEK— {Continued), 


22.  New  Academy. 
Arcesilas.—  Lacydes.—  Callipbon.  — 

Carneade8.~-Diogenes  the  Babylonian. 
—  Metrodorus  of  Stratonica.  —  Cllto- 
machus.— Charmidas.— Philo.of  Laris- 
sa.— Antiochus  of  Ascalon. 

23.  Greek  Philosophy  among  the 
Komans. 

a.  Political  Pkiloaophy. 
Polybius. 

b.  Homan  JuriteonsuUs, 

V.  Roman  Epicureans. 

Catius;— Amafanius.— Caaslus.— Bas- 
husi  Aufidius.— Lucretius. 

(1.  Roman  Sioic8,  PytkagoreanSj  arid 
Cynics. 
Sextlufi.—  Sotlon.— Areus.— Attallus. 
— Seneca.— Musonlus.— Comutus.~De- 
metriufi.—EpictetU8.—Arrianus.-— Mar- 
cus Aurelius.— Euphrates.— (Enomaua. 
— Demonax.— Crescens. 

e.  Roman  Praetieal  EdeeHeismf  New 
Academy  (Cicero). 

24.  Decadence  of  the  Greek  Phil- 
osophy. 

a.  New  Pythagoreans. 

Euxenns.— ApoUoniua  of  Tyana.— 
Secundum.  —  Anaxilas. —  Moderatus.— 
Nicomachus  of  Qerf«a.— Nearcbus.— 
Alexander  Folyhistor.—Apulelus. 

h.  New  PUUonists  ;  Erudite  PUUon- 

isis. 
Areius  Didymu8.—Thrasyllus.— Plu- 
tarch. —  Alcinoua.  —  Albinus.  —  Maxi- 
mum of  Tyre.— Taurna  Calvlsius.— Atti- 
cus.— FavorinuB.- Theon  of  Smyrna.— 
PtolemEBUs.-  Caiufl.— Azria.— Alexan- 


der Numenius.— Alexander  Peloplato. 
— Macrobius, 

c.  New  Peripatelies. 
Andronicus.-  Cratippus.— Xenarch- 

us.— Nicolaus  of  Damar.— Alexander 
of  Aegeaj.— Adraatus  of  Aphrodlsia.— 
Ammonius  the  Peripatetic— Hermin- 
us.— Alexander  of  Aphrodisia.— Galen. 
— Boethius.— Hierouyraus  Rhodias.— 
Hermlppus.— Themifitiuii.— SimpUcius. 

d.  New  Sceptics. 
Aenesidemus.—  Agrlppa.—  Menodo- 

tus.— Antiochus  of  Laodlcea.— Acron 
of  Agrigentum.- Herodotus  of  Tarsus. 
— Sextus  Empiricus.— Cythenas. 

e.  SophistSj  RheloricianSy  Compilers, 
Dion  (Dio  Chrysostomus).— Lucian. 

-Diogenes  Laertlus.—  Philostratus.— 
Eunaplus.—  Stobaeus.  —  Hesychlus.  — 
Fronto. 

25.  School  of  Alexandrll. 
Numenius  of  Apamea.— Potamon.— 

Ammonius  Saccas.— Herennius.— Lon- 
ginus.— Orlgeu  the  Pagan.— Plotinus. 
— Amelius.— LysimachuK.—  Porphyry. 
— Jamblichus.  —  Julian.—  Dexlppus.— 
iEdeslus.— Chr3rsanthius.-£ustathlus.— 
Euaebius  of  Myndos.— Sallust  the  Phil- 
osopher.—Plutarch  of  Athens.— Syrla- 
nus.- Asclepigenia.—  Proclus.— Hiero- 
cles.— Olymplodorus.— .Sneas  of  Gaxa. 
— Ascleplodotus.-  Hermias.— Aedesla. 
-Priscua.— Ammonius,  son  of  Hermi- 
as.—  Hypatia.—  Marinus.—  Isidorus.— 
ZenodotuB.— Damascius. 

26.  Gnosticism.   Gnostic  School. 
Simon  Magus.— Cerlnthus.—8atumi- 

nus.— Bardesanes.—  Basilldes.— Valen- 
tlnus.—  Carpocrates.—  Marcion.—  Cer- 
don.— Manee,  ManicheiSBi, 
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m.  OHBISTIAH  PHIL080FHEB8  AHD  OHUBCH  FATEEB8. 

tlufi.  — Paellas.  — JohanneB  Itallns.— 
Anepony  moB. — Pachymeres. 


a.  Greek  Church. 

Baint  Jostiii.— St  Clemens  Alexan- 
drlnus.— Aristides.—  Tatian.— Athena- 
goras.— Origen.— Nemesius.~Eusebius. 
— Bynesius.  —  Pseudo-Dionysius  the 
Areopagite.  — David  of  Armenia.— 
Zocharias,  Bishop  of  Mitylene.— Philo- 
lH>nus.— St.  John  of  Damascus.— Pho- 


6.  Latin  Church. 

Tertullian.— Lactantius.— St.  Augus- 
tine.—Mameatus  Claudianuff.—  Salri- 
anus.— Martianus  Capella.— Boethios. 
— Cassiodorus.— Bede. 


lY.  ABABIAN  PHIL080PHT. 

Kendl.— Farabi.— Ibn-Sina  (Avicen- 1  (AvenPaciu8).--Ibn-Boschd(ATeiToe8). 
na).  —  Oasall    (Algazel) .—  Ibn-Ba4}a  |  — Tofall. 


y.  SCHOLASTIC  PHILOSOPHT. 


1.  FiBST  Epoch. — Beginning  of 

IXth  to  end  of  Xllth  cent 
Alculn.— Rabanus  Maurus.— Sootus 
Eiigena.— Remi  of  Auxerre.— Gerbert 
— Bereuger  of  Tours.- Lanftunc— Da- 
mlens.  —  Roscelllnus.-  8t  Anselm.— 
<  Taunilo.- Anselm  of  Laon.  — Alberlc 
of  Reims.— Adelard.—Hlldebert— Wil- 
liam of  Champeaux,—  Abelard.— St 
Bernard. —Gilbertus  Porretanus  (of 
Poitiers).— Bernard  of  Chartres.— Peter 
iteranger.— William  of  Conches.--Hugo 
4le  St  Victor.- Richard  de  St  Victor.— 
Hugo  ef  Amiens.— Peter  Lombard.— 
Adam  of  Petit- Pont—Adelger.—Ala- 
nusab  ]n8ulis(the  universal  doctors- 
John  of  Salisbury.— Almarlch  (Amau- 
ry)  of  Chartres. 

2.  Second  Epoch. — Xlllth  and 

XlVth  centuries. 
Alexander  of  Hales.— William  of 
I'aris.- William  of  Moerbelca.— John 
of  Rochelle.— Ranulphus  Normannus. 
—Robert  Capito  (Great  Head).— Peter 
of  Spain.— Vincent  of  Beauvais.—  Mi- 
chael Scotus.— Albertus  Magnus.— St 
Bonaventura.— St  Thomas  Aquinas.— 
Henry  of  Ghent  (Goethalls),  (the  sol- 
emu  doctor).— Roger  Bacon  (the  won- 
derAil  doctor).— Peter  of  Auvergne,— 


John  of  London.— Middleton.— Duns 
Scotus.- Raymond  LuUy.— Arnold  of 
Villanova.  —  KUwardeby.  —  Aegidiua 
Colonna.— Peter  of  Abano.— Hervaens 
Natalls.— Franoi}%us  deMajrronis  (mas- 
ter of  abstractions  and  illuminate  and 
acute  doctor).— Durand  of  St  Pour- 
Cain  (most  ready  doctor).— Bnrlelgli.— 
Oclcam.  —  Dante.  —  Robert  Holcot  — 
Thomas  of  Strasburg.- Buridan.— John 
of  Mericour.— John  of  Montemn.— Ra- 
dulphus  Brito  (Raoul).  —  Henry  of 
Langestein.— Oresme.— Paul  of  Venice. 
— Marsilius  of  Inghen.— Heinrich  of 
Hesse. 

a.  Mystics  opposed  to  the  Scho- 
lastic Philosophy. 
Tauler.—  Eckart—  Suso.—  Oerson. — 
Petrarch  .—Ruysbroek. 

3.  Third  Epoch. — Decline  and 

Fall  of  the  Scholastic  Philos. 
Peter  of  Ailly.— Nicholas  of  Clemen- 
gis.— Raymond  of  Sebonde.— Justini- 
ani.— Orbellls,— Paul  of  Pergola.— Pe- 
ter of  Mantua.— Weasel  (Ganafort).— 
Gabriel  Biel.— Dominicus  of  Flanden^ 
— C%]etan.— John  Major  (Malr).—Zaba- 
rella.— Rhoedus.—  Samanus.-  Lereea. 
—Snares.— Zanardi.—Fra88en. 
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VI.  PHIL080PHT  OF  THE  BEVAI88AN0S. 


1.  Greek  Refugees  in  Italy.  ' 
Bessarion.— Gemlstufl  Pletho.— Gen- 

uadlus.— Theodorus  of  Gaza.— George 
of  Trebizond.— Aigyropulus. 

2.  Men  of  Letters  opposed  to  Scho- 

lasticism. 
Leonard  of  Arezzo.  —  Philelphus.— 
J^ureutiuB  Valla.— Hermolaus  Barba- 
rtiH.— Angelo  Policiano.— Rudolph  Ag- 
ricola.~Ulrlc  von  Hutten.— Luther.— 
Melancthon.—  Erasmus.— Vivea,—  Ni- 
xolius.— Morel. --Jaoobus  Faber  Sta- 
pulensis.- Levoyer  (Visorius).— Bade- 
let.— Aoontiua. 

3.  Peripatetics. 
Pomponatlus.-— Augustinos  Niphas. 

— Contarinus.— Leonicos  Thomeus.— 
Javellus.— VaniuL— Oamerarius.— The 
Conimbricensians  of  the  University 
of  Conimbrigia,  Coimbre.— Sepulve- 
da.--Govea.— Perlonius.— Charpentler. 
— Pemumia.— Marta.— Martini.- Paci- 
us.—Cremonini.— Alexander  Piccolo- 
m i nl.— Francis  Piccolomin I.— Achllll- 
no.— Cesalplno.  —  Rorario.  —  Picart.— 
Dagella.—Scheg1c.— Cornelius  Martin. 
— Launoy.— Conring.— Keckermann. 

4.  Platonicians  and  Pythagoreans. 

Nicholas  of  Cu8a.—Mar8iliu8  Ficinus. 

— Patricius.— Mazzoni.— Jordano  Bru- 
no. 


5.  Stoics. 

JustunLipsluB.— Scioppius.— Gataker. 
— Quevedo. 

6.  Sceptics. 
Sancbes.~-Montaigne.— Charron. 

7.  Mystics. 

Reuchlin.— Pico  de  Mirandula,  John. 
—Pico  de  Mirandula,  Francis.— Corne- 
lius Agrippa.— Riccl.— Zimara.— Zorzi 
(George  of  Venice).— Leo  Hebraeus.— 
Paracelsus.  —  Cardan.  —  Postel.  —  Mi- 
chael Servetus.  —  Amos  Camenius.  — 
Bayer^Mennens.— Valentine  Weigel. 
—Jacob  Boehm.— Robert  Fludd.— Por- 
dage.— Van  Helmont,  J.  B.— Van  Hel- 
mont,  Francis. —Angelus  Silesius.— 
Kronland. 

8.  Efforts  at  Reform  and  Restora- 

tion. 
Teleslo  (Telesius).— Juan  Huarte,— 
Taurellus.  —  Kepler.  —  Campanella.  — 
Mutl.— Ramus.-Casmann.-Gocleniu8. 
— Berigard  (Beauregard).— Magnen. 

9.  Moralists  and  Political  Philos- 

ophers. 
Machiavel.  —  Languet.  —  Pibrac.  — 
Jean  Bodin.— Estienne  de  la  Bo^tie.^ 
Pierre  de  la  Place.— Thomas  More.— 
Mariana.  —  Grotius.  —  Barbeyrac  — 
Noodt 


Vn.  MOBSBH  PHII080PHT.— OSHESAL  CHABACTSBI8TI08. 

(Bacon,  Bes  Cartes.) 

A.  ENGLISH  SCHOOL. 


L  Sensualism,  School  of. 
Hobbes.— Welthuysen  (of  Utrecht).— 
Coward.-nJohn  Locke.— Mandeville.— 
Collins.—  Dodwell.—  Tindal.—  Boling- 
broke.— S'  Gravesande  (of  Holland).— 
Hartley.— Priestley.— Abraham  Tuck- 
er ("Edward  Search").— Paley.— Ben- 
tham.— Mill,  James.- Mill,  John  Stu- 
art 


II.  Spiritualism,  School  of. 

1.  Naturalists. 

Herbert  of  Cherbury.  —  Glisson. — 
Ray.— Newton. 

2.  Metaphysicians  and  Theologi- 

ans. 
Milton.— Gale.—  Cudworth.—  Henry 
More.—  Norris.—  Collier.—  Berkeley.— 
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VIL  MOSEBF  FSnjOBOTBJ— (Continued,) 


Peter  Brown.— Lee.— King.— Clarke.— 
Derham.—Buaer.— Watts.-  Stanley.— 
Monboddo. 

3.  Moralists,  Critics. 
Barclay.— Harrington.—Cumberland. 


— Wollaston.  —  Shaftesbury.-  Palmer. 
—Price.— Harria.— Burke. 

III.  Scepticism,  Scientific  School 

of. 
Glanvillc  .—Craig.— Hume. 


B.  SCX)TCH  PHILOSOPHY. 


Ilntoheson.  —  Home.—  TumbuU.  — 
Smith.—  Reid. —Oswald.  —  Beattie.— 
Ferguson.— Dugald  Stewart— Thomas 


Brown.  —  Bruce.  —  Mackintosh.  —Sir 
Wm.  Hamilton. 


a  FRENCH  PHILOSOPHY. 


L  C-irtesianism,  Cartesian  School. 
Des  Cartes.  (See  above,  Modem  Phil- 
asopliy). 

1.  Disciples  of  Des  Cartes. 
Rohault— De  la   Forge.  —  Regis.— 

Clauberg.—  Cordemoy.— Wittichius,- 
Geulincx.—Amauld.— Nicole.—  Male- 
branche.— Lamy.— Bossuet.—  Fenelon. 
— Ruard  Andala.— Roel  — Buffler— Le- 
graiid.  —  Polignac.  —  Boursier.-  P6re 
Andr6.  —  Terrasson.  —  La  Morini&re.— 
Lignac.— Monestrier.— Fontenelle. 

2.  Friends  of  Des  Cartes  and  of 

Cartesianism. 
Clerselier.—  Mersenne.  —  Salabert.— 
Cocceius.— Balthazar  Bekker.—Silhon. 

— Villemandy.—  La  Placette.—  Jaque- 
lot.  —  Nieuwentyt  —  GerdQ.  —  Moly- 
neux. 

3.  Disciples  of  Des  Cartes  dissent- 

ing from  him  in  part ;  Spinoz- 

ism. 
Spinoza.  —  Cuper.—  Cufaeler.  —  Par- 
ker. —  Law.  —  Boulainvilliers.  —  Des- 
champa.— Bredenburg.— Wachter. 

4.  Adversaries    of   Des    Cartes: 

Theologians. 
Voetiua.—  Bourdin.  —  Schook.—  Ra- 
pin.  —  Gu^rinois.  —  P^re  Hardouin.  — 
POrc  Daniel .— Lhenninier.- Dutertre. 


5.    Adversaries    of  Des    Cartes: 

Philosophical  Sensualists  and 

Sceptics. 
GassendL  —  Perranlt— Hobbes  (aee 
above,  English  Philosophy).— Sorbifere. 
— Bemier.— LaChambre.— La  Mothele 
Vayer.—  Pascid.  —  Foucher. — Nlcaiae. 
— Bayle.— Huet.— Himhaim. 

IL    Sensualisdc   School   of    the 

XVnith  Centuiy. 

1.  Ideologists  and  Physiologists. 
Condillac.—  Bonnet—  BichaL  —  Ca- 
rat-Volney.—Cabanl8.—Delisle  de 
Sales.— Bon8tetten.—De8tutt  de  Tracy. 
— Gall.— Broussais. 

2.  Encyclopedists. 

Diderot— lyAlembert-  Baint-Lam- 
bert.— Du  Marsais.— Morellet— D'Hol- 
bach.— Toufisaint 

3.  Epicureans,  Atheists. 
Levesque  de  POulUy.— Deslandee. — 

Mirabaud.— Lamettrie.  —  Helvettua. — 
D'Aigeus.— Robinet— MartehaL— Nai- 
geon. 

IIL  Moralists,  Political  Philoso- 
phers, Economists. 
La  Rochefoucauld.— lA  Bruy^re.— 
Vauvenargues.— BenjaminFranklin . — 
Burlamaqui.-  Burigny.-Montesquleo. 
— Volulre.  — Mably.— Morelll.  — J.  J. 
Rousaeau.—  Raynal.—  Quesnay .— Tnr- 
got— Condorcet.— De  WetaB.-J.  B.  Say. 
— Azaia. 
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VII.  MOBEBir  rEUMOYKf—iCtmHnued). 


IV.  Adversaries  of  the  Benaual- 
istic  Philosophy  of  the 
XVIIIth  Century. 

1.  Iralated  adversaries. 

Lignac  (see  above.  Disciples  of  Des 
Cartes).— Mone8trier.—Jaucourt—(i  u6- 
nard.— Le  Cat— Oarnier.— Needham.— 
Uemsterhuys.— Maupertius.— Le  Bat- 
teux.—Necker.—Portalis.— Madame  de 
Stuol.— Madame  Necker  de  SausBure.— 
8al  nclalr.— ViUers.— B4rard. 

2.  Mystics  and  Theologians. 
Poiret.—  Martinez.— 'Saint-Martin.— 

Swedenborgr.—  Lavater.— Bei^er.— De 
Maistre.  — De  Bonald.  — Ballanche.— 
Bautain.— Bucbez.— Lamennais. 


3.  Spiritualists  and  Eclectics  of 
tiie  XlXth  Century. 
Massias.—  Provost.—  Thorot.—  Laro- 
mlgui^re.  —  De  G^rando.  —  Stapfer.  — 
Bertrand.— Maine  de  Biran.— Royer- 
Collard.—  Coiuin.  —  Jouffh)y.—  Dami- 
ron.-  Gamier.-  Saisset  —  R6miuat— 
Malevllle.  —  Matter.  —  Balmte.  —  Bop- 
das-D4moulln.—  Bouchitt6.—  Bouillet. 
—Delondre.— Jacques.— Javary.—  Car- 
daillae.— Charma. 

V.  Positivists  and  Humanitarians* 
Philosophers. 
Comte.— Lerouz.— Reynaud. 


D.  ITALIAN  PHILOSOPHY. 


I.  Italian  Philosophy  of  the  Re- 

naissance.     See  above,  Re- 
naissance.    • 

II.  Philosophers  of  a  later  period. 
Galileo.-  VIco.  —  Fardella.  —  Bosco- 

wieb.—  Muratorl.—  Stellini.— Gravina. 


— Fllangieri.-  Beccarta.-  Verri.—  Fe- 
lici.— Vettorl.— Genovesl.—  Baonafede 
(CromaziaDo).—  Romagnosl.—  Gioja.— 
Pinl.  —  Becchetti.  —  Galuppi.  —  Baldi- 
notti.— Rosmini.— Globerti.- Mancino. 
— Miccli. 


E.  GERMAN  PHILOSOPHY. 

FHrgt  JBpoeh. — Fi'Ofn  LelbnU»  to  Kant, 


I.  School  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf. 

Leibnitz.—  Tschimhausen.—  Wolf.— 
Bil finger  (Bfllflnger).  —  Thummig.  — 
Canz.— Reinbeck.-nJonfiiuR.- Walch.— 
Rcusch.  —  Riebov.  —  Baumeister.  — 
Knu  tzen .— Meier.— Rei  marus.— Plouc- 
quet— Ludovlci.— Formey.—  Lambert 
—Schwab.— Cramer. 

IL   Adversaries  of  Leibnitz  and 
Wolf. 
Lange.— Crousaz.—  Ridiger.—  Budde 
(Buddeus).—  Gellert—  Cnisius.—  HoU- 
mann.— Euler.— Nicolal.— Justi. 

III.  Independent  Eclectics,  Aca- 
demicians of  Berlin. 
La  Croze.  —  Beausobre.— Marian. — 
Lhuilier.— Prgmontval.— Sulzer.— Men- 


delHSohn.— Steinbart.— Eberhard.— Eb- 
erstein.- Platner.—  Meiners.-  Loesius. 
— Plessing.  —  Selle.  —  Feder.  —  Jerusa- 
lem.—Brucker.—  Zimmerman.—  Her- 
berth.— Irwing.—  Hennings.— Campe. 
—  Jenisch.  —  George  Socher.  —  Tlede- 
mann.—  Wytteubach.  —  Abel.  —  Mau- 
ohart— Gurlitt— Dalberg. 

IV.  Moralists,  Political  Philoso- 
phers. 
Puffendorf.— Placdua—  Thomasiua, 
Jacob.—  Thomasius,  Christian.  —  Hei- 
necclns.  —  Achenwall.  —  Qarve.—  Les- 
sing.— De  Vattel.— Hoepftier.— Abbt— 
Reinhard.— Becker  Rudolph  Zacbar.— 
Klotach.— Basedow. 
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VII.  MOSEBK  PHILOSOPHY— (Om^mwed). 


Second  Mpoeh, — From  Kant  to  our  ottm  d4»y, 

above.  School  of  Kant).  —  ScheUing 
(see  below). 


I.  School  of  Kant. 
Kant— Reinhold.— Mellin  .-Schulte. 

— Schmid.  —  Heydenreich.  —  Beck.  — 
Ben  David.  —  Dietz.  —  Mutschelle.  — 
Snell .— Schaumann.— SchmidtPhisel- 
dek.  —  Neeb.  —  Jacob.  —  Tieftrunk.  — 
Kiesewetter.— Hoffbauer.—  Kttnhardt 
— Berger,  Emmanuel.— Kem.—Bosthi- 
us.—  Kindervater.—  Socher,  Joseph.- 
Fischhaber.  —  Poelitz.  —  Schwartz.  — 
Schmalz.— Bergk.—  Feucrbach.—  FQl- 
leborn.—  Flugge.  —  Born.  —  Kinker.— 
Matthiae.— Wendt— Stoeudlln.— Buhle. 
— Tennemann.— Van  Hemert— Schil- 
ler. 

II.  Dissenters  of  the  School  of 

Kant 
Schulze.— Beck.— Berg.—  Malmon.— 
Bouterweck.  —  Bardlli.  —  Rflckert  — 
krug. 

III.  School  of  Fichte. 

Fichte.—  Forberg.—  Niethammer.— 
Schad.— MlchaeliB,C.F.— Reinhold  (see 


IV.  School  of  Jacohi. 

Jacobi.— Koeppen.- Frlea.— Calker.— 
Andllon.— Weiss,  C- Weiller.— Salat 
—Schmid,  Theod. 

V.  School  of  Schelling  and  He- 
gel. 

SchelUng.—Hegel.-Novalte.— Weber. 
— Ast.—  Kayssler.—  Klein.—  Hixner.— 
Steflens.  —  Abicht  —  Zimmer. — Stou- 
mann.  —  Berger,  Eric.  —  Soabedlssen. 
— Hillebrand. 

VT.  Mystics  and  Diasidents. 

Hamann.— Baader.—  Statler.— Schle- 
gel,  Frederic— Weishanpt— Herder.— 
Schleiermacher.  —  Solger.  —  Richter, 
Jean  Paul.  —  Schneller.  —  Kraose.— 
Herbart-Kayserlinck.— Schopenhau- 
er. 


THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SPIRIT  IN  THE  SCIENCES. 


(Salileo.— Dlgby,  Ken  elm.— Newton. 
— Buffon.—  lAmarck.— Stahl.— €uvler, 
George.— Cuvier,Fred.—Mairan.— Dar- 


win, Erasm.— Saint-Hllalie.— Feach- 
tersleben.— Oken. 


THE  END. 


Sheldon  d^  Company's  2ext'SooJbs. 
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OOLTON'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES,     i 

2%«  uthtfie  su^ect  in  Two  Jloohs, 

These  hooks  are  the  most  simple,  the  most  practical,  and  best 
adapted  to  the  toants  of  the  schoolroom  of  any  yet  publi^ud, 

I.    Colton*8  yew  Introdtictary  Oeograph\f. 

With  entirely  new  Maps  made  especially  for  this  book,  on 
the  most  improved  plan ;  and  elegantiy  Illustrated. 

XT.    Cotton's  Camtnon  School  Geography* 

With    Thirty -six  new  Maps,  made  especially  for  this  book» 
and  drawn  on  a  uniform  system  of  scales. 

Elegantly  Dlustrated. 

This^book  is  the  best  adapted  to  teaching  the  subject  of  Geog- 
raphy  of  any  yet  published.  It  is  simple  and  comprehensive, 
and  embraces  just  what  the  child  should  be  taught,  and  nothing 
more.  It  also  embraces  the  general  principles  of  Phyirical  Geog- 
raphy 80  far  as  they  can  be  taught  to  advantage  in  Common 
Schools. 

For  those  desiring  to  pursue  the  study  of  Physical  Geography, 
te  have  prepared 


Cotton's  Physical  Geography* 

One  VoL    2to. 

A  very  valuable  book  and  fully  illustrated.  The  Maps  are 
compiled  with  the  greatest  care  by  Geo.  W.  Ck>LTOKf  and  repre- 
sent the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  features  of  Physical 
Geography  clearly  to  the  eye. 

The  plan  of  CdUoiCa  Cfeography  Is  tho  best  I  have  ever  Been.  It  meets  ttia 
exact  wanto  of  oar  Qrammar  Bchoole.  The  JtevUw  is  ansorpassed  in  Its 
tendency  to  make  thorough  and  reUable  scholars.  I  have  learned  mote  Geog- 
raphy that  is  praeHeal  and  avaUabU  djuing  the  short  time  we  hare  nsed  this 
work,  than  in  all  my  life  before,  indndlng  ten  years  teaching  by  MltchelTv 
plan—A.  B.  Hetwood,  Prin.  FrankHn  Oram.  School,  Lowell,  Man. 

So  wen  satisfied  have  I  been  with  these  Geographies  that  I  adopted  fhem, 
and  have  procured  their  introdnction  into  most  of  the  schools  in  this  coonty. 
Jaius  W.  Tnoinvoir ,  A.H.,  Priik.  qf  CmUrecUU  Aeadetnif,  MaryUmd. 

AnyqfVu  above  eent  by  maU,  poet-paid,  on  reeeipt  (if  price. 


Sheldon  &  Company's  Text- book's. 


Stoddard's  Series  of  Arithmetics 

■XBBACM   THl   lV>LLOWIHO   BOOKS: 

Stoddard's  Primary  Pictorial  Arithmetic.- 

Stoddard's  Juvenile  Mental  Arithmetic 

Stoddard's  American  Intellectual  Arithmetic 


^- 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAUFORNU  UBRARY 


Act 

BChi 

Sci 

Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic, 


The  nse  of  these  books  Induces  cftroftd  attention  and  contlnnoos  ajiplicatioB 
of  the  mind,  at  the  same  time  relleviag  stodf  of  Its  aenal  irksomeness,  by 
snch  ladd  explanations  and  a  proper  presentation  of  the  subject  as  make  them 
easily  apprehended  bj  scholars.  It  hf  s  been  stated  bj  an  eminent  educator : 
^^Stoddard  Is  dear  in  his  statements,  logical  In  his  language,  progressive  in  his 
plan,  accurate  in  his  definitions,  and  business-like  in  his  analyses.  In  short. 
Prof.  8ioddard  has  for  Mathematics  a  genius,  not  possessed  by  one  man  in  ten 
thousand,  that  enables  bim  to  make  '  crooked  things  straight  and  rough  places 
smooth  *  with  an  ease  that  is  truly  enviable.  He  comes  into  the  work  fitMU  a 
higher  stand-point,  and  so  presents  the  subject  that  the  pupil  not  only  makes 
the  most  rapid  advancement  in  Arithmetic,  but  is  better  preparsd  Ibr  thorough 
progress  in  higher  HalSiematics.''^ 


Anifqf  Ou  above  aeiU  by  moU,  poti-paid,  on  reedpi  of  prUi. 
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